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INTRODUCTION. 


There  would  be  something  manifestly  incongruous  in  pre- 
fixing a  laboured  introduction  to  what,  in  the  first  conception, 
was  so  airy,  brilliant,  and  unexpected,  as  the  great  majority  of 
Addison's  papers  in  the  Spectator.  The  kind  humourist  through- 
out the  series  studied  the  delectation  of  his  readers;  and  we 
shall  humbly  endeavour  to  imitate  his  example  in  what  of  pre- 
fatory matter  we  have  here  to  submit, — at  an;  rate,  to  be  as 
little  wearisome  as  possible. 

The  Spectator,  as  is  wdl  known,  grew  out  of  the  Tatler. 
Richard  Steele,  the  descendant  probably  of  some  Cromwellian 
soldier  or  adventurer',  installed  by  that  victorious  Vandal  in 
the  possession  of  an  expelled  Irish  native,  but  bearing  in  his 
natm^  evident  cross-threads  of  the  joyous,  reckless,  imagina- 
tive, Hibernian  character,  having  charge  of  the  Government 
Gazette  under  the  Whig  ministry,  while  the  great  war  in  Spain 
and  Flanders  was  going  on,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for 
trying  a  fresh  literary  venture.  Captain  Steele's  success  with 
the  pen  bad  not  hitberto  been  great.  His  Cbrutian  Hera,  though 
most  commendable  and  moral,  was  felt  to  be  somewhat  dry;  on 
the  whole  the  public  preferred,  when  in  want  of  a  sermon,  to 
go  to  the  'great  and  good'  Archbishop  Tillotson  for  it,  or 
to  Dr.  South,  or  Baxter,  or  some  other  recognized  divine, 
rather  than  to  the  captain  of  a  marching  regiment.  His  plays 
again,  the  '  Conscious  Lovers,'  the  '  Tender  Husband,'  and  the 
'Lying  Lover,'  while  free  from  that  grossness  which  then, 
for  the  most  part,  in  spite  of  Jeremy  Collier's  invectives,  had 
possession  of  the  stage,  were  without  that  brilliancy  of  dialogue 
and  that  skilful  entanglement  of  plot,  which  might  have  com- 
manded interest  and  enchained  attention,  even  though  coarser 
stimulants  were  wanting.     Impecunious  and  improvident,  and 
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given  to  borrowing,  Steele  was  always  in  a  state  of  financial  em- 
barrassment ;  and  now  there  seemed  to  present  itself,  thanks  to 
liis  official  position,  a  chance  which  his  racy  Irish  humour  might 
improve  to  hi;  permanent  advantage.  Many  other  papers, — 
weekly,  tri-weekly,  or  daily,  were  being  circulated  in  town;  it 
was  the  year  of  Malplaquet ;  rumours  of  war  and  negociation 
filled  the  air ;  and  the  public  mind  was  in  that  eager  and  excited 
condition  which  made  it  ready  to  entertain  and  hear  all  appeals 
to  its  judgment,  though  of  the  most  various  origin  and  nature. 
Steele  gave  to  his  new  paper  the  name  of '  The  Tatler,'  meaning 
that  It  was  for  the  reading  of  all  companies  and  ordinary 
societies  of  men  and  women ;  he  ascribed  its  authorship  to 
'  Isaac  Bickerstaff,'  because  that  was  the  assumed  name  under 
which  Swift  had  issued  his  Prrdictieiu  fur  the  year  1708,  which, 
with  the  various  other  satirical  pieces  suggested  by  the  fury  of 
poor  Partridge  the  almanack-maker  (who  found  his  trade  of 
charlatan  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  this  master  of  mystificatioD), 
and  published  under  the  same  name  of  Bickerstaff,  had,  as  Steele 
says',  'rendered  it  famous  through  all  parts  of  Europe.'  Poor 
Steele  was  always  thinking  of  and  working  for  a  reformation  of 
society,  but  never  succeeded  in  making  an  effectual  beginning 
with  himself.  '  Arrest  tbfiel/,'  says  Carlyle, '  out  of  the  number 
of  the  fools  and  dastards;'  then  there  will  at  least  be  one  less. 
Steele  ardently  desired  to  stop  all  the  men  and  women  whom 
he  saw  around  him  from  bUing  into  the  snares  of  folly  and  vice ; 
at  the  same  time  he  could  not  cure  himself  of  a  sad  propensity  to 
drink,  a  trick  of  muddling  away  his  money,  and  a  generally  dissi> 
pated  and  Irregular  mode  of  CKistence.  In  the  TaiUr  he  proposed 
to  give  his  'advices  and  reflections'  to  mankind  three  times  a 
week,  on  Tuesdas^s,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  There  was  to 
be  in  it  '  something  which  may  be  of  entertainment  to  the  fair 
sex ;'  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated,  the 
place  of  writing  was  to  vary;  poetry  and  criticism  were  to  be 
dated  from  Will's  coffee  house,  Covent  Garden;  learning  from 
the  Grecian  in  the  Strand ;  '  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and 
entertainment'  from  White's  in  St,  James'  Street;  foreign  and 
domestic  news  from  St.  James'  in  the  same  street;  and  papers 
on  any  other  subject '  from  my  own  apartment.' ' 

'  Prcbcc  to  Vol,  I  of  ihe  Taihr. 
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The  first  number  of  the  TatUr  appeared  on  the  lath  April, 
1709,  Addison  was  then  in  Ireland;  but  he  soon  detected  the 
authorship  of  his  old  friend  and  school-fellow  (they  had  been  at 
the  Charter  House  and  at  Oxford  together),  for  in  the  sixth 
number  there  was  a  remark  on  the  appropriateness  with  which 
Virgil,  as  compared  with  Homer,  distributes  his  epithets, 
which  Addison  knew  that  he  himself,  the  father  of  the  thought, 
had  communicated  to  Steele.  From  that  time  Addison  began  to 
contribute  to  the  7atUr,  at  first  notes  and  sketches,  which 
Steele  was  to  work  up,  afterwards  tinished  papers.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  authorship  of  sixty-nine  out  of  I 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  papers  contained  in  the  Toiler.  \ 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  visions,  dreams,  or  allegories,  and 
most  of  the  rest  are  humorous  delineations  of  manners,  among 
which  the  papers  composing  the  'Journal  of  the  Court  of 
Honour '  must  be  included.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  TatUr 
Addison  began  to  indulge  his  serious  vein,  and  No.  i6j,  which 
discusses  the  principle  of  religious  retreats,  is  quite  in  the 
character  of  many  Saturday  papers  la  the  Spteiator.  The 
fickle  Steele  had  got  tired  of  his  undertaking  by  this  time,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  that,  with  No.  371,  the  printer 
informed  him  that  there  was  sufficient  matter  to  fill  four  sub- 
stantial  volumes,  to  take  a  graceful  leave  of  his  subscribers. 
Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  says  that  it  was  high  time,  for  that 
'  he  grew  cruel  dull  and  dry.'  In  the  preface  to  the  octavo 
edition  of  17 1 1,  Steele,  with  that  charming  generous  frankness 
which  makes  us  inclined  to  be  lenient  to  his  peccadillos,  admits 
that  Addison  had  assisted  him  in  the  TaiUr  '  with  such  force  of 
genius,  humour,  wit,  and  learning,  that  I  fared  like  a  distressed 
prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid;  I  was 
tmdooe  by  my  auxiliary;  when  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I  could 
not  subsist  without  dependence  on  him.' 

The  Taller  came  to  an  end  in  the  first  week  of  1711,  and 
Addison  had  finally  returned  from  Ireland  in  the  preceding 
August.  For  a  man  naturally  shy  and  retiring,  yet  fond  of  fame, 
Qie  anonymous  publication  of  thoughts  and  images  which  he  had 
been  accumulating  during  many  years  of  foreign  travel  or  home 
observation,  in  a  form  calculated  to  attract  a  large  circle  of 
readen^as  exactly  that  mode  of  self-utterance  which  suited 
hiin.  n'he  genius  of  Addison,  curious  and  observant  rather  than 
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1  penetrating,  was  allied  to  a  virtuous  character,  a.. love  of  his 
1  fellow-ma.  a  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
'  h\^tBx^y  He  belonged  to  a  geoeratioD  which  had  seen  all  its 
politic^and  religious  aspirations  successively  disappointed, — all 
its  ideals  by  turns  discredited, — and  which  was  beset  by  counsel- 
lors, the  wits  and  the  deists,  who,  practically,  were  inviting  it  to 
acquiesce  in  a  life  of  reckless  animalism,  as  though  truth  were 
unattainable,  and  virtue  a  dream.  The  sons  of  Puritan  fathers, — 
of  men  who  had  fought  for  the  '  good  old  cause '  and  borne  it  aloft 
through  a  long  succession  of  victories,— had  seen  them  die  in  the 
sad  consciousness  that  after  all  they  had  'wrought  no  deliver- 
ance upon  the  earth;'  that  that  glorious  theocracy  which  they 
had  dreamed  of,  and  fancied  for  a  moment  they  had  set  up,  was 
as  far  off  as  ever,  and  that  of  all  their  conquests  they  had  now  no 
other  fruit  than  a  somewhat  contemptuous  toleration.  Toleratfon! 
what  a  chilling  and  disenchanting  sound  must  the  word  have  had 
for  a  party  which  h'ad  been  in  its  day,  not  tolerated,  but  trium- 
phant; which  over  all  the  land  had  cut  down  the  hydra  of 
Erastiaa  prelacy,  destroyed  as  far  as  they  could  the  remaining 
tokens  and  emblems  of  popish  superstition,  established,  as  they 
deemed,  a  pure  spiritual  worship ;  and— only  tolerating  sectarian 
differences  among  themselves — had  avowed  their  intention  of  ex- 
tirpating, wherever  their  power  extended,  the  liturgical  Christi- 
anity of  Catholic  Europe'.  And  now  this  party  in  its  various 
forms, — Independents,  Baptists,  Millenarians,  Levellers,  Brown- 
ists,  Quakers,  &c., — was  barely  tolerated;  just  allowed  to  exist; 
while  prelacy  and  monarchy  were  to  outward  appearance  as 
dominant  as  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  the  Cavaliers 
knew  that,  in  spite  of  the  Restoration,  their  fathers  had  not 
passed  away  before  many  a  paug  and  sad  misgiving  as  to  the 
present  and  future  of  England  had  distressed  their  souls.  A 
queen  indeed  was  reigning,  and  a  Stuart ;  but  on  what  terms ! 
by  virtue  of  a  kind  of  popular  appointment,  not  by  right  divine ; 
and  her  successor  was  to  be  an  alien  prince,  foisted  in  by  Whig 
adroitness  and  Puritan  disaffection  to  occupy  the  throne  of  the 
exiled   Stuarts.     The  Church  of  England,  indeed,  was  again 

'  '  If,'  WTOle  Cromwell  to  the  delegates  who  desired  1o  treat  for  the  sur- 
render of  Rojs, '  by  liberty  of  conscience  you  mean  a  liberty  f  o  exercise  the 
mass,  I  judge  it  b«t  to  uk  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know,  where  the 
parliimint  of  England  have  power,  thai  will  not  be  permitted.' 
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erect,  but  it  was  Infested  by  liberals  and  latttndinarians,  and 
governed  by  men,  some  of  whom  were  bishops  only  in  name, 
but  rank  dissenters  or  Socinians  in  their  hearts.  The  dream 
which  flattered  the  imaginations  of  Whitgift,  Andrewes,  and 
Laud,  of  a  decently  ordered  Protestant  church,  co-»tensive 
wi&  the  nation  which  supported  it,  moderating  between  the 
superstitions  of  Rome  and  the  fanaticism  of  Genera, — must  now 
be  resigned  for  ever;  for  Whiggism  had  given  toleration  to  the 
diss^tets,  and  they  were  using  it  to  spread  themselves  and  their 
tenetk  with  an  ever  increasing  akcrity.  It  was  this  pervading 
sense  W  disappointment  which  gave  rise  to  the  strange  irritability 
and  dis^ntent  so  noticeable  among  the  educated  classes  in  the 
re^ns  orWilliam  III  and  Anne.  But  the  depression  bore  less 
hardly  on  the  Whigs,  because,  though  the  representatives  of  the 
republicans  of  1649,  they  had  honestly  renounced  republicanism, 
and  looked  for  political  and  other  reforms  only  through  the 
picking  of  a  monarchical  constitution,  tempered  by  Whiggism. 
I^iison  was  a  typical  Whig;  though  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
{Revolution  of  1688,  his  aim  was  not  to  establish  any  theoretically 
perfect  government,  but  merely  to  replace  an  unmanageable 
by  a  manageable  branch  of  the  royal  ^mily;  while  helping  to 
keep  out  Charles  I's  grandson,  he  spoke  of  Charles  I  himself 
as  the  'Royal  Martyr;'  and,  though  favourable  to  toleration, 
be  personally  preferred  the  church  as  by  law  established.  It 
was  a  comfortable  system,  and  it  suited  the  times  and  the  cir- 
cumstances;— if  it  rested  on  no  reasoned-out  philosophy  of  tlie 
things  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  did  not  disparage  it  in  the 
eyes  of  Addison,  whose  mind,  as  we  have  said,  was  widely  sym- 
pathetic and  observant  rather  than  penetrating.  He  might 
naturally  feel  that  the  best  advice  to  be  given  to  an  English- 
man in  1711  was,  '  Spartam,  quam  nactus  es,orna;' — this  new 
settlement  of  the  Crown,  this  house  of  Hanover,  though  nobody 
loves  them,  represent  the  best  practicable  compromise;  this 
is  the  system,— as  M.  Thiers  lately  said  of  the  republic  in 
France, — which  divides  men  the  least;  let  us  adopt  it  then 
without  more  ado,  and,  keeping  within  its  limits,  embellish  and 
elevate  what  remains  of  life : 

III'  Jirrtv  4  ffibfovmi,  sat  raur^t  Ini 
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Such  being  his  fundamental  principles,  Addison  turned  his  kindly 
heart  to  the  consideration  of  what,  in  the  shape  of  literature, 
f,:  1  would  be  likely  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number  of 
■^^  I  persons,  men  and  women  alike ;  and  the  Sptciaior  was  the  result. 
To  abstain  from  party  politics,  the  animosities  arising  from 
which  are  generally  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  question  at  Stake,  in  religious  and  moral  subjects  to  Aiake 
'guesses  at  truth,'  by  throwing  the  light  of  sober  reflection  on 
many  a  secluded  tract  and'  bypath  of  -speculation  which  had 
never  before  been  popularly  treated,  on  social  customs  and  minor 
morals  to  be  humorous,  didactic,  and  judicially  censorious, — such 
was  the  programme  of  the  new  periodical. 

In  the  Tatler  there  had  been  no  machinery,  or  next  to  none ; 
the  authorship  is  supposed  to  be  In  the  hands  of  the  snuffy  astro- 
loger, mountebank,  and  quack-doctor,  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  assisted 
sometimes  by  his  half-sister  Jenny  Distalf ;  no  one  else  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  In  the  Sfeetatar  care  was  taken  at  the  outset 
to  provide  more  attractive  machinery;  and  the  success  corre- 
sponded to  the  attempt.  The  Spectator  does  not,  like  the  Tatler, 
frequent  the  various  noted  coffee-houses  in  town,  and  write  from 
each  to  the  public  that  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  place  and 
company;  he  belongs  to  a  "fjoM  ^plqct^  club  imagined  for  the 
^  occasion,  the  members  of  which,  reprinting  the  gentry,  the 
^^  I  learned  professions,  commerce,  the  army,  and  the  town,  are  sup- 
',  posed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  what  their  odd  silent  colleague, 
the  Spectator,  either  publishes  from  his  own  resources,  or  receives 
from  his  various  correspondents.  Yet  the  existence  of  the 
club  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  the  work 
of  criticism  and  reform  which  the  Spectator  has  undertaken. 
None  of  the  members  are  supposed  to  contribute  papers  except 
the  Spectator  himself ;  a  few  letters  indeed  of  their  composition 
are  inserted ;  but  the  most  prominent  among  them.  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  doeftnot  take  part  in  the  work  even  to  this  extent 
The  club  itself  s^EAies  the  Spectator  with  materials  for  some  of 
bis  most  humorous  and  delightful  papers ;  but  it  takes  no  share 
in  elaborating  them;  it  is  for  the  most  part  passive  machinery, 
not  active.  But  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  arising 
from  this  club  connection,  makes  it  easy  and  natural  for  the 
Spectator  to  give  us  that  full  length  portrait  of  an  English  country 
gentleman,  generous,  ignorant,  loyal,  patriotic,  and  prejudiced, — 
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^  which  b  exhibited  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  Of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  bar,  represented  in  the  club  by  the  Templar, 
we  get  only  the  faintest  indications.  The  medical  profetuon  is 
unrepresented  in  the  club ;  perhaps  Addison  thought  that  jokes 
enough  bad  been  made  about  physic  in  the  TaUer.  The  Clergy- 
raan,  who  is  not  named,  although  we  are  told  that  his  character 
and  learning  are  such  as  to  command  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  brother  members,  remains  a  shadowy  personage  to  the 
lasL  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  the  type  *of  an  upright,  shrewd, 
methodical,  and  indefatigable  British  merchant,  is  introduced 
with  efiect  in  severajjapers.  not  only  by  Addison,  but  also  by 
Steele  and  Hughes.  f,Th&  lively  conversation  on  trade  and  thrift 
in  No.  174,  betweenSir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew  \ 
Freeport,  is  from  the  pen  of  Steele ;  Hughes  (or,  perhaps,  Henry  I 
Martin)  is  the  author  of  the  sensible  and  characteristic  remarks  j 
^mt  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Andrew  in  No.  ij»,  on  giving  alms  to  ■ 
street  beggafiTX  Captain  Sentry,  the  representative  of  the  army, 
is,  so  &r  as  Afldison  is  concerned,  hardly  more  than  a  name; 
it  is  Steele  and  Budgell  who  endow  him  with  a  distinct  per- 
sonality ;  the  former  by  means  of  the  discourse  on  courage  which 
he  attributes  to  him  in  No.  J50,  and  his  letter  describing  his 
uncle's  death  in  No.  544;  the  latter  by  means  of  an  amusing 
nanative,  in  No.  197,  of  a  dispute  between  the  captain  and  a 
young  barrister.  In  this  passage  of  arms  poor  Sentry,  who  is 
described  as  'a  man  of  good  sense  but  dry  conversation,'  after 
giving  way  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  is  amazed  to  find 
him  suddenly  turn  romid,  and  volubly  argue  for  the  proposition 
which  he  had  just  demolished.  Many  of  us  know  young  barristers 
of  the  present  day,  who  love  to  '  flesh  their  maiden  sword '  upon 
their  friends  in  a  similar  fasluon.  As  for  Will  Honeycomb,  the 
man  about  town,  the  elderly  rake,  the  fop  a  bonnet  foriumi,  who 
after  boasting  of  fancied  encouragement  received  from  every 
reigning  belle  dbring  the  past  thirty  years,  drops  into  matrimony 
at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty  with  a  farmer's  daughter,  the  character  is 
perhaps  too  unlike, — at  any  rate  in  outward  ways  and  manner  of 
existing, — to  what  we  now  see  around  us,  for  it  to  be  possible  that 
we  should  be  so  much  amused  as  our  great  grandfathers  were 
by  his  innocent  vanity,  his  easy  assurance,  and  his  little  airs  of 
superiority.  Yet  of  one  or  two  of  his  letters  the  dialect  is  not 
to  far  antiquated  but  that  we  can  still  relish  their  racy  Savour ; 
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of  these  the  reader  will  find  one  or  two  specimens  in  the  present 
selection, 

'  The  plan  of  the  Spectator,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  feigned 
person  of  the  author,  and  of  the  several  characters  that  compose 
his  dub,  was  concerted  [by  Addison]  in  concert  with  Sir  Richard 
Steele.'  So  Tickell,  Addison's  college  friend  and  protjgf,  tells 
us  in  the  prelace  to  the  collected  works. 

Of  both  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator  Johnson  writes  in  his 
life  of  Addison,  that  they  were  '  published  at  a  time  when  two 
parties,  loud,  restless,  and  violent,  each  with  plausible  declara- 
tions, and  each  perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  its 
views,  were  agitating  the  nation.    To  minds  heated  with  political 
contest  they  supplied  cooler  and  more   inoffensife  reflections : 
and  it  is  said  by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they  had 
a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversation  of  that  time,  and 
taught  the  frolic  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency; 
an  effect  which  they  can  never  wholly  lose  while  they  continue  to 
be  among  the  first  books  by  which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the 
elegances  of  knowledge.'    Political  topics  were  to  be,  as  a  rule, 
excluded.    But  this  exclusion,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Spectator, 
was  not  entire  (s&e  infra,  p.  itt),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  special  circumstances  as  much  as  by  any  settled  prin- 
ciple.    In  one  of  the  later  numbers  of  the  Tatler,  Steele  had 
introduced  an  attack  upon  Harley,  who  had  then  recently  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Godolpbin  at  the  Treasury;  the  attack  had  cost 
him  bis  place  as  conductor  of  the  Gazette;  and,  if  Swift  may  be 
believed,  it  was  only  through  his  intercession  that  Steele's  other 
\  0  t('*°^*  '"  ^^  Stamp  Office  was  not  taken  from  him.  li|i  October, 
it  1/ 1710,  the  result  of  the  general  election  had  been  to  return  what 
.^i|Addison  calls  'a  glut  of  Tories'  to  Parliament |A  Against  the 
stolid  voting-power  of  an  excited  majority,  eageny  looking  out 
for  the  spoils  of  office,  Addison  knew  that  for  the  moment  wit 
and  raillery,  sarcasm  and  argument,  were  all  alike  ineffectual. 
.1  While  the  issue  was  doubtful,  he  combated  stoutly  in  the  political 
.^j  iih!Bk;^tness  bis  fdilg  Examiner,  published  in  September  and 
I  October,  17T0J1  when  the  triumph  of  Toryism  was  assured,  he 
\  wisely  held  Ms  peace ;  waiting  till  the  new  men  in  power  should 
have  made  the  usual  blunders,  and  been  estranged  by  the  usual 

'  Lctlei  lo  Mirquit  of  Wbirton,  Oct.  i7th,'i7io. 
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misunderstandings,  before  again  taking  up  the  pen  of  a  pam- 
phleteer. Meantime,  since  his  mind  was  teeming  with  the  stores 
which  his  keen  observation  and  rich  fancy  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  years,  he  gladly  accepted  the  outlet  for  its  expression 
afforded  by  this  new  daily  paper,  the  Spectator :  from  which  he 
per^uadecj  Steele  also  to  withhold  all  those  party  missiles,  iriiicb, 
under  existing  circumstances,  could  butrecoil  on  their  own 
-heads.  As  soon  as  a  lit  occasion  offeredf4.ddison  again  became 
a  political  writer,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Frethaldtr  (1715-16), 
attacked  both  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  the  Jacobite 
par^TulKeviewing  these  circumstances,  we  have  just  cause  to  be 
thankftnthat,  in  what  Steele  called  'the  fo^  last  inglorious 
years'  of  the  queen's  reign,  Toqrism  was  so  completely  in  the 
ascendant;  hid"  it  been  otherwise,  the  'Spectator'  would  have 
been  a  politician,  nob  a  ansor  morum,  and  indefinitely  less 
interesting  in  consequenceX 

Addison  and  Steele  wefethe  chief  contributors,  and  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  to  the  Spectator.  Including  the  eighty 
niunt>ers  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  resuscitated  Spectator,  the 
publication  consisted  of  635  papers.  Of  these,  according  to  the 
computation  of  Dr.  Drake,  174  were  from  the  pen  of  Addison, 
and  340  ^m  that  of  Steele.  Eustace  Budgell  wrote  37,  John 
Hughes  II,  and  Henry  Grove  four  papers.  Two  or  three,  or 
even  four,  papers  are  supposed  to  be  by  Pope,  but  they  cannot 
all  be  identified  with  certainty.  More  than  a  score  of  other 
writers  are  credited  with  the  composition  of  one  or  two  papers 
or  parts  of  papers.  Fifty-three  papers  remain,  for  which  all 
the  researches  of  the  last  century  editors  were  unable  to  find 
authors.  On  all  these  matters  full  information  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  Drake's  Bsiayj,  from  which,  and  from  other  sources,  we 
extract  some  account  of  the  ascertained  contributors, which  those 
who  do  not  care  for  biographical  details  may  skip. 

t.  Addison.  The  chief  dates  and  facts  concerning  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  Spectator  are  given  at  a  later  page. 

3.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1675,  after  pasung 
through  the  Charter-house  and  Merton  College — (at  school  he 
was  Addison's  fag,  at  college  his  admiring,  but  not  imitating, 
friend) — entered  the  army  as  a  private,  had  a  commission  given 
him,  wrote  The  Chriilian  Hero  to  recommend  to  the  mess  thost- 
virtue*  which  he  knew  he  did  not  possess,  yet  had  the  grace 
ba 
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admire,  and,  returning  to  civil  life  about  the  eodof  King  VViltiam's 
reign,  embarked  in  the  hazards  of  a  literary  life  in  London.  His 
chief  plays  have  been  already  mentioned.  Thackeray  has  kindly 
and  humorously  sketched  '  poor  Dick  Steele,'  immersed-ln  all  the 
fotliesof  the  town, 'deep  in  debt  and  in  drink,' continually  sinning 
and  repenting.  He  commenced  the  Tatler,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
1709I  the  Spectator  was  begun  in  March  1711,  and  terminated, 
as  to  the  first  continuous  issue,  with  No.  555  (December  6, 1712), 
in  which  Steele  announces  the  retirement  of  the  Spectator,  his 
club  being  dispersed,  and  states  various  particulars  as  to  the 
authorehip  of  the  papere.  In  the  renewed  issue  of  1714  Steele 
bore  no  part ;  but  in  the  interim  he  had  been  writing  busily  in 
the  Engliibinan  and  the  Guardian.  His  vehement  Whiggism  and 
activity  on  behalf  of  the  house  of  Hanover  gave  deep  offence  to 
the  Tory  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  he  was  espelled  from  the  house  in  1714  for 
having  written  a  pamphlet  called  The  CriiU.  On  this  occasion 
Addison  sat  near  him  and  helped  him  in  his  defence.  But  some 
years  later  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Peerage-Bill  caused  an 
estrangement  between  them.  Steele  in  the  Plebeian  attacked  the 
measure,  and  was  somewhat  scornfully  answered  by  Addison  in 
the  Old  Whig,  the  last  number  of  which  was  written  but  three 
months  before  his  death.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  latest  known 
relations  between  the  two  friends  were  of  this  nature ;  however 
we  know  that  on  Steele's  mind  the  impression  of  the  quarrel  was 
but  transitory ;  for  in  the  preface  to  The  Drummer,  written  after 
Addison's  death,  he  speaks  of  him  as  his  '  dear  and  honoured 
friend,'  and  vindicates  himself  warmly  from  the  imagined  im- 
putation of  injustice  to  his  memory  or  fame.  Never  rising  to 
sufficient  self-command  to  free  himself  from  debt,  Steele,  soon 
after  Addison's  death,  left  London,  and  retired  to  an  estate  in 
Wales  belonging  to  his  second  wife,  where  he  died  in  1729. 

J,  Eustace  Budgell.  This  man's  life  is  a  melancholy  history. 
He  was  Addison's  firet  cousin,  his  mother  being  a  Miss  Gulston. 
Bred  to  the  bar,  he  spumed  it  for  what  seemed  a  more  dazzling 
career;  associated  himself  as  much  as  possible  with  his  cousin, 
and  was  a  clerk  in  Addison's  ofBce  when  the  latter  went  as  Chief 
Secretary  to  Ireland  in  1710.  His  papers  in  the  first  seven 
volumes  of  the  Spectator  are  marked  by  the  letter  X,  Addison 
onmany  occasions'lenthim  a  helping  hand;  some  of  the  papers 
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ascribed  to  him  were  certain!}'  touched  by  his  cousin;  and  the 
epilogue  to  the  Dutreiied  Matbrr  of  Philips,  supposed  to  be  by 
Budgell,  vhich  brought  much  applause  to  its  authOTi  was  really 
written  by  Addison.  In  1714  he  published  a  version  of  the 
Cbaratteri  of  Theophrastus,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  gives 
some  interesting  information  about  various  contributors  to  the 
Spectator.  He  fixed  himself  in  Ireland,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,  together  with  a  lucrative  situation.  In 
1717  he  was  a  man  in  good  repute  and  flourishing.  Then  the 
tiu'n  came;  he  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  office;  upon  which  he 
became  a  virulent  pamphleteer  against  the  government.  Addi- 
son, ever  watchful  and  kind,  interceded  for  him  with  Lord 
Sunderland,  who  undertook  to  find  Budgell  employment ;  but 
an  ill-timed  pamphlet  against  the  Peerage  Bill  caused  him  to 
retract  his  promise.  Addison  died,  and  Budgell's  fortunes  waned 
rapidly.  He  lost  £io,ooo  of  his  fortune  in  the  South  Sea  bubble, 
and  £5000  more  in  vain  attempts  to  get  into  Parliament ;  he 
wrote  again  St.  Walpole  in  the  Craftsman',  he  took  up  with  the 
Deists;  the  vengeance  of  the  ministry  kept  him  out  of  all  public 
employment;  and  at  last  the  unhappy  man,  pressed  by  money 
difficulties,  forged  a  will  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Tindal,  bequeathing  all  his  property  to  Budgell.  It  was  this 
which  s-uggested  the  lines  in  Pope's  'Prologue  to  the  Satires'; — 


The  fraud  was  discovered,  but  not  so  fully  brought  home  to  the 
forger  as  to  involve  him  in  the  legal  consequences  of  the  crime. 
Desperate  and  friendless,  Budgell  one  spring  morning  in  1737 
threw  himself  out  of  a  boat  into  the  Thames  and  was  drowned. 
On  the  table  at  his  lodgings  he  had  left  a  paper,  on  which  were 
written  these  words : — 


Thus  he  libelled  his  kind  and  noble-minded  patron  with  his  la^ 
breath;  for  although  considerations  of  dramatic  fitness  might 
well  have  justified  Addison  in  malting  Cato  carry  out  to  the  end, 
without  one  'compunctious  vi^ting,'  his  project  of  suicide,  yet. 
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exactly  because  he  does  mi  approve  of  it,  he  puts  at  the  last 
moment  words  of  doubt  and  misgiving  in  his  hero's  mouth. 

4,  John  Hughes,  to  whom  Dr.  Drake  assigns  eleven  entire 
papers,  besides  thirteen  letters  and  parts  of  papers,  was  a  very 
different  sort  of  man.  Bred  a  non-conformist,  he  was  deeply 
imbued  with  serious  views;  what  Frenchmen  call  'the  English 
solidity '  was  apparent  in  most  of  what  he  wrote,  A  tragedy, 
called  7be  Skge  o/Damaictu,  brought  him,  on  its  first  appearance 
in  1710,  much  reputation.  He  was  on  terms  of  unbroken  friend- 
ship with  Pope.  A  patient  sufierer  under  continual  ill-healtb,  he 
died  before  he  was  fifty  in  1720, 

5.  Alexander  Pope.  Steele,  in  No,  555,  names  '  Mr.  Pope'  as 
one  among  those  to  whom  his  editorial  acknowledgments  were 
due;  but  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  with  certainty  all  his  con- 
tributions. No.  37S  con«sts  of  the  Mtiiiab,  introduced  with  a 
few  words  hy  Steele.  Dr.  Drake  gives  him  Nos.  404  and  408,  in 
which  the  same  lines  of  speculation  are  pursued  which  appear  in 
Pope's  Moral  Biiayi  and  Biiqyon  Man.  Some  have  credited  him 
with  No.  415;  but  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  him,  and  much  more 
like  the  hand  of  Budgell.  The  first  letter  in  No,  527,  with  the 
translation  from  Ovid  that  follows,  was  written  by  Pope, — and 
also  the  letter  in  No.  5  53  on  the  strange  death-bed  effusion  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian. 

A.  Thomas  Tickell,  a  member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was 
befriended  through  life  in  the  most  effectual  manner  by  Addison ; 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Ireland  as  his  private  secretary,  and 
elevated  through  his  influence,  after  the  accession  of  George  I, 
to  the  post  of  under-secretary  of  state.  His  rivalry  with  Pope, 
as  a  translator  of  Homer,  was  the  occasion  of  the  well-known 
quarrel  between  Pope  and  Addison,  Two  poems,  in  Nos.  sja  and 
620,  are  known  to  be  by  Tickell,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
many  other  papers  under  the  signature  T  (the  exact  import  of 
which  has  never  been  ascertained),  which  are  now  past  recognition. 

7.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  Si.  Patrick's.  The  author  of  The 
Tale  qfa  Tub  contributed  the  fourth  paragraph  in  No.  575,  and — 
perhaps — the  hint  for  No.  50,  the  imaginary  diary  of  the  Indian 
chief. 

8.  Thomas  Pamell,  the  author  of  the  well-known  didactic 
poem  called  The  Hermit,  contributed  two  allegoric  visions  in  Nos. 
460  and  501. 
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9,  lo,  II.  Henry  Grove,  a  non-conformist  minister  at  Taunton, 
John  Byrom,the  son  of  a  Lancashire  linendraper,  and  Zachary 
Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  were  brought  in  to 
assist  in  bearing  the  daily  burden,  while  the  eighth  volume  was 
m  progress,  and  when  Addison  was  beginning  to  grow  weary. 
Their  compositions,  though  most  moral  and  irreproachable,  seem 
to  have  been  more  '  solid '  than  even  the  English  palate  could 
endure,  and  they  quickly  wrote  the  Spectator  out  of  the  world. 
Nos.  j88,  6oi,  6i6,  and  63s  were  by  Grove,  Nos.  586  and  59J  by 
Byrom,  and  Nos.  571  and  633  by  Pearce, 

13.  Henry  Martyn,  This  clever  writer  published  in  171]  a 
very  successful  pamphlet,  called  The  Brit'ub  Mercbant  or  Com' 
meree  Preierved,  in  answer  to  Defoe,  who  had  extolled  the 
commercial  benefits  which  the  ministry  had  obtained  for  the 
country  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Nos.  180  and  100  are  con- 
fidently attributed  to  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  sevend 
of  the  unappropriated  papers. 

1 3.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  the  well  known  author  of '  Sacred  Songs,' 
contributed  a  letter  and  a  version  of  Ps.  cxiv.  to  No.  461. 

14-3J.  Dr.  Brome,  Mr.  Francham,  Mr.  Dunlop,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  John  Weaver,  Rev.  R.  Parker,  Mr.  Golding,  Dr.  Harper, 
F.  A.  Motteux,  Gilbert  Budgell.  Each  of  these  persons  is 
known  to  have  contributed  one  paper,  or  part  of  one,  to  the 
Spectator. 

34,  Ambrose  Philips.     This  was  '  namby-pamby  Philips,'  as 
Pope  called   him ;    author  of  some  Paiiorah,  and  translator, 
or  converter,  of  Racine's  Andromaqae,  Into  the  bombastic  drama 
of  The  Dhtreisid  Mother.     The    good  Addison,  faithful  to  the 
ties  of  party  as  to  all  other  ties,  loved  Philips  because  he  was 
a  zealous  Whig,  and  praised  his  literary  work  much  above  its 
merits,  just  as  he  did  Tickell's.    There  must  have  been  something 
provoking  and  obtrusive  about  Philips'  mediocrity,  to  judge  from 
the  frequent  castigation  that  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  wits. 
Thus  Swift,  writing  of  the  fligbtiness  of  the  one  and  the  dismalness 
of  the  other,  likens  Philips  and  Young  to  a  pair  of  sawyers : — 
'  Or,  moie  to  ihow  the  thing  1  mean. 
Have  70U  not  o'er  a  law-pit  kcd 
A  ikill'd  mechanic  that  bat  itood 
High  on  a  length  of  ptoitrate  wood. 
Who  hiied  a  lubterraneoui  Tiiend  ,' 

To  ukc  hi)  iron  by  the  end;  <ilOglC 
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Bui  which  excelled  wat  never  roDiul, 
The  man  above  or  under  ground.' 

The  translations  from  the  Greek  in  Nos.  313  and  339  were  con- 
tributed by  Philips. 

35,  Lawrence  Eusden,  who  was  poet  laureate  between  1718 
and  17J0,  wrote  two  letters  in  Nos.  54  and  87,  besides  much  that 
cannot  be  identified.  Pope  introduces  him  in  the  Dunciad ;  the 
goddess  of  Dulness,  calling  Gibber  to  his  throne  over  the  dunces. 


iG.  Henry  Bland,  afterwards  Provost  of  Eton,  contributed  a 
Latin  metrical  version  of  Cato's  soliloquy  in  Addison's  tragedy 
to  No.  63  S. 

17,  James  Heywood,  a  linendraper,  is  the  author  of  a  letter  in 
No.  368,  complaining  of  having  his  nose  pulled. 

a8,  19,  30.  John  Henley,  Miss  Shepheard,  Mrs,  Perry.  Each 
was  the  contributor  of  one  or  more  letters. 

Terminal  Letteri.  "With  regard  to  the  sLgnatory  letters,  R  is 
believed  to  indicate  invariably  the  authorship  of  Steele.  But,  as 
the  work  proceeded,  Steele  exchanged  R  for  T,  which  was  also 
used  by  Tickell,  Pamell,  and  probably  others.  The  papers  of 
Addison  are  always  distinguished  by  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
word  Clio.  Eustace  Budgell  took  X  for  his  initial,  and,  occa- 
sionally, Z.  Pope  also  uses  Z.  The  papers  of  Hughes  are 
usually  not  signed  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  of  arrangement  pursued  in  the  pre- 
sent selection,  if  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  reader  on  the 
whole  by  its  own  merits,  it  will  be  vain  to  think  of  overcoming 
his  repugnance  to  it  by  an  elaborate  argument.  No  one  can  feel 
a  more  unfeigned  reluctance  than  the  present  editor  to  disturb 
the  method  and  form  in  which  an  author  of  genius  may  have 
chosen  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  the  world;  and  if  the 
original  order  of  publication  had  anything  of  design  about  it,  or 
possessed  any  sort  of  intrinsic  fitness,  he  would  have  held  it 
sacred.  But,  in  fact,  all  the  accidents  which  beset  rapid  periodical 
writing,  were  instrumental  in  educing  the  actual  order  in  which 
the  papers  originally  appeared ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
respecting  the  accidental     Already,  when  Tickell  published  the 
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collected  works  of  his  departed  friend,  he  found  it  advisable  to 
disregard  the  original  order  in  respect  of  the  papers  of  criticism 
on  tlie  Paradise  Lost,  and  to  collect  them  into  a  consecutive 
series.  The  same  principle,  applied  throughout  the  papers 
chosen  for  publication,  has  produced  the  present  work.  It  must 
have  been  a  trouble  to  anaj  lovers  of  Addison  to  hare  to  hunt 
through  the  volumes  of  the  Spectator,  or  painfully  to  search  an 
index,  in  order  to  discern  the  full  and  perfect  lineaments,  as  he 
deigned  to  trace  them,  of  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
In  the  case  of  other  members  of  the  club,  the  same  annoyance 
at  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  notices  concerning  them  must  often 
have  been  experienced  in  a  less  degree.  This  defect  is  remedied 
in  the  present  edition,  by  collecting  under  one  head  (Part  I)  very 
nearly  all  that  Addison  wrote  respecting  the  Spectator  Club  and 
its  members. 

The  second  part, '  Editorial  Papers,'  brings  together  a  number 
of  papers  which  possess  an  interest  of  a  special  kind  as  throwing 
light  on  the  progress  and  circulation  of  the  work,  and  discussing 
a  variety  of  matters,  more  or  less  trivial,  but  often  handled  with 
inlinite  humour,  connected  with  the  form  and  cost  of  its  produc- 
tion. Of  this  latter  description  is  the  488th  number,  in  which, 
with  a  bantering  sobriety  of  tone,  the  effect  of  which  is  exquisitely 
'  comic,  he  begs  the  alarmed  subscriber  who  looks  forward  with 
dismay  to  the  prospect  of  paying  a  penny  more  for  every  future 
number  of  the  Spectator,  to  remember  that  in  a  few  months  he 
will  be  able  to  buy  the  entire  series,  collected  into  volumes,  at 
the  original  rate,  and  to  ask  himself,  '  whether  it  is  not  better  for 
him  to  be  half  a  year  behind  hand  with  the  fashionable  and  polite 
part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond  his  circum- 
stances?' The  playful  arrogance  of  the  assumption  in  the  first 
clause,  coupled  with  the  bantering  gravity  of  the  solemn  question 
in  the  second,  furnbhes  us  here  with  an  admirable  and  typical 
specimen  of  the  Addisonian  humour. 

The  few  political  papers  which  follow,  and  which  compose 
Part  III,  strike  as  it  were  the  key-note  which  the  Spectator 
observes  in  all  his  speculations.  Political  moderation, — aiming 
at  what  was  practically  just  and  ^eally  attainable,  while  strongly 
discarding  both  persons  and  parties  which  had  shown  an  in- 
aptitude for  respecting  the  honest  feelings  of  classes,  and  the 
customary  rights  of  individuals, — such  was  the  ground  tone  to 
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which  the  soul  of  Addison  responded,  and  which  resounds  through 
the  first  number  of  this  part.  From  his  political  moderation 
flowed  his  moderation  in  religion  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  placing 
him  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  'compelle  intrare' of  Laud, 
and  the  revolutionary  speculations  of  Tindai: 

This  spirit  of  religious  moderation  will  be  found  largely  illus- 
trated in  the  Fourth  Part,  in  which  I  have  also  placed  a  number 
of  papers  on  moral  questions  and  superstitious  beliefs.  The 
moral  side  of  Addison's  nature,  which  finds  expression  in  these 
papers,  and  others  of  which  our  limits  compelled  the  exclusion, 
has  received  such  delicate  appreciation  at  the  hands  of  M.  Taine, 
that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  here  quoting  some 
of  his  words.    He  says : — 

'  He  [Addison]  was  noble  by  nature,  and  he  was  so  also  on 
principle.  He  deemed  that  honesty  was  also  good  sense.  His 
first  care,  as  he  tells  us,  was  to  range  his  passions  "on  the  side 
of  truth'."  He  had  sketched  beforehand  in  his  own  mind  the 
likeness  of  a  reasonable  being,  and  by  this  he  shaped  his  canduct, 
as  much  from  reflection  as  from  instinct.  He  rested  every  virtue 
on  a  series  of  principles  and  proofs.  His  logic  fed  his  morality, 
and  his  intellectual  rectitude  crowned  the  uprightness  of  his 
heart.  His  religion,  altogether  English,  was  of  a  similar  kind. 
He  rested  his  faith  on  a  regular  seriei  of  historical  discussions ; 
he  proved  the  existence  of  God  by  a  chain  of  moral  inductions ; 
minute  and  solid  demonstration  was  everywhere  the  guide  and 
the  source  of  his  belief  and  his  emotions.  With  this  dispo^tion 
of  mind,  he  loved  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  reasonable  ruler  of 
the  world;  chance  and  necessity  were  transformed  for  him  into 
calculation  and  direction;  in  the  clash  and  conflict  of  things  he 
beheld  order  and  Providence,  and  felt  himself  externally  begirt 
by  that  wisdom  which  he  desired  to  harbour  within  his  breast. 
He  trusted  himself  in  God's  hands,  as  one  good  and  just  being 
may  freely  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  another ;  in  the  thought 
and  presence  of  Him  it  was  his  delight  to  live, — and  to  meditate 
on  that  unknown  future  which  will  consummate  human  nature, 
and  integrate  the  moral  order  of  the  world'.' 

Most  of  the  numbers  printedjn  this  part  were  originally  among 

'  There  is  a  slight  enoi  here ;  it  was  Pope  who  said  of  Addisoii  Ihit 
he  '  set  the  passions  on  the  side  of  troth.' 

'  Taine,  Lia^turc  Anglaisi,  Uv.  iii.  ch.  4,  i  t. 
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the  famous  '  Saturday  papers '  of  the  Spectator,  that  day  haviog 
been  usually  devoted  by  Addison  and  Steele  to  the  discussion  of 
some  serious  topic,  so  as  to  wind  up  the  speculation  or  satire  of 
the  week  well,  and  dispose  the  reader^s  miod  to  the  reverential 
observance  of  the  following  day. 

To  the  Fifth  Part  I  have  assigned  a  selection  from  those  very 
DUmerous  papers  on  manners,  which,  in  the  Spectator,  as  pre- 
viously in  the  Tatler,  were  the  fruit  of  Addison's  close,  but  mostly 
^lent  and  shy,  observation  of  human  life.  In  many  of  these  papers 
~  the  purpose  of  the  moral  reformer  is  indeed  apparent,  but  the 
artist  or  the  humourist  predominates ; — the  things  observed,  and 
the  mode  of  describing  them,  assume  an  importance  higher  than 
that  of  the  moral  remarks  connected  with  them;  just  as  we 
sometimes  see  in  reverend  explorers  the  tastes  of  the  geographer 
and  the  naturalist  overpowering  those  of  the  preacher  and  the 
missionary. 

The  Sixth  Part  imperfectly  represents  the  criikat  vein  of 
Addison,  as  exercised  (i)  on  questions  of  taste  and  wit,  (i)  on 
the  stage  and  the  drama,  (j)  on  books  and  authors.  The  series 
of  papers  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  on  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,  have  been  unavoidably  excluded,  but  may  perhaps 
appear  in  a  future  voliune  of  selections. 

In  the  Seventh  Part  most  of  the  tales,  fables,  and  allegories 
which  Addison  wrote  for  the  Spectator  have  been  brought  to- 
gether. The  Eighth  Part  contains  a  few  papers  of  more  than 
average  merit  on  miscellaneous  topics,  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
classify  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads ;  finally,  the  Ninth 
Part  consists  of  the  live  hymns,  or  sacred  poems,  which  Addison 
contributed  to  the  Spectator  at  various  times. 

The  original  mottos  have  been  retained;  but  with  regard  to 
the  translation  of  them  no  uniform  procedure  has  been  adopted. 
They  are  never  translated  in  the  original  publication ;  but  con- 
sidering that  the  present  volume  might  come  into  the  hands  of 
many  to  whom  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  familiar,  we  have 
freely  added  translations,  when  English  poets  had  supplied  us 
with  a  good  article,  but  have  excluded  a  large  number  of  the 
versions  by  Creech,  Francis,  Tate,  &c.,  that  are  printed  in  the 
ordinary  editions  of  the  Spectator. 

With  regard  to  the  orthography,  we  have  as  a  rule  conformed 
it  to  that  of  the  present  day,  fwing  unable  to  see  that  anything  Is 
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gained  by  substituting  for  the  anomalies  of  our  present  spelling, 
which  are  sufficiently  deplorable,  a  set  of  anomalies  which  were 
in  use  among  our  forefathers  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
besides  reproducing  typographical  absurdities,  and  solecisms  in 
punctuation,  from  which  we  have  in  a  great  measure  delivered 
ourselves.  Professor  Morley,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  Spec- 
tator, has  reproduced,  he  tells  us, — and  his  industry  and  pains- 
taking in  the  procedure  cannot  be  too  much  applauded, — '  both 
the  original  texts  of  the  Spectator ' ;  the  text  of  the  daily  sheets, 
and  that  of  the  volumes  as  revised  and  first  published  by  the 
authors;  and  be  prides  himself  on  reprinting  'for  the  first  time 
in  the  present  century  the  text  of  the  Spectator  as  its  authors 
left  it.'  Such  exact  reproduction,  however,  is  difficult  of  attain- 
ment ;  we  think  that  it  would  be  worthless  if  attained ;  at  any 
rate,  Professor  Morley  has  not  succeeded  in  his  task.  Though 
the  matter  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance,  yet,  as  Professor 
Morley  has  noticed  that  a  recent  edition  contains  'eighty-eight 
petty  variations  from  the  proper  text'  in  the  first  eighteen  num- 
bers, which  is  at  the  rate  of  3000  errors  for  the  whole  work,  it 
may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that,  whereas  be  claims  that  by 
taking  the  readings  in  brackets  at  the  foot  of  his  page, '  the  text 
becomes  throughout  that  of  the  Spectator  as  it  first  came  wet 
from  the  press  to  English  break  fast- tables,'  a  single  paper,  as 
printed  by  Professor  Morley,  No.  35,  is  found  on  examination  to 
contain  no  fewer  than  fifteen  slight  variations  from  the  text '  as 
it  first  came  wet  from  the  press,  &c.';  although  bis  foot-notes, 
if  the  above  claim  were  tenable,  ought  to  supply  the  means  of 
exactly  reproducing  it. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
curiosity  to  inquire  how  English  was  spelt  and  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century;  and  we  have  gratified  this  curiosity 
by  printing  the  first  number  in  the  Critical  section,  No.  J5,  ex- 
actly (errors  excepted)  as  it  originally  issued  from  the  press. 
The  copy  of  the  original  sheets  that  we  have  used  is  that  in  the 
Hope  Collection  of  Newspapers  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

A  chronological  summary  of  the  principal  memorabilia  in  the 
life  of  Addison,  together  with  a  list  of  the  chief  editions  of  the 
Spectator,  and  other  works  composing  the  literature  of  the  sub* 
jett,  has  been  prefixed  to  the  Selections. 
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V 

1672.  May  I.  Birth  of  Joseph  Addison,  eldest  son  of  Lancelot  Addison 

and  Jane  Gulston.  at  Milston  parsonage,  Wilts.   * 
1683.  Addison  removed  to  Lichfield,  on  his  lather  becoming  dean  of  ihe 
cathedral;  placed  at  Lichfield  Grammar  School. 
**  1684  or  1685.  Entered  at  the  Charter-house. 
■  1687.  Entered  at  Queen's  Colli^,  Oxford ;  hia  Latin  verses  soon  after 

gained  for  him  admission  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  demy. 
^  1693.  Took  his  M.A.  degree.    . 

Wrote  'Verses   to    Mr.  Dryden':    Dryden   introduced  him   10 
Congreve,  through  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord 
Somers  and  Charles  Montague,  then  Whig  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 
X698.  Elected  full  Fellow  of  Magdalen. 

1699.  ^*  leaves  England  with  a   travelling  pension  of  iocl.  a  year, 
obtained  through  Somers  and  Montague.     Reside*  at  Blois; 
then  at  Paris;  travels  in  Italy;  makes  a  long  stay  at  Genera. 
170J.  Returns  to  England ;  elected  member  of  the  Kit-cat  clab, 
1 704.  He  writes  '  The  Campaign ' ;  is  appointed  by  Lord  Godolphin  a 
commissioner  of  appeals. 
Publishes  his  '  Remarks  on  several  parts  of  Italy.' 

1706.  Appointed  under-secreiaiy  of  State  under  Sir  Charles  Hedges. 

1707.  Publishes  his  opera  of  '  Rosamond.' 

Accompanies  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover,  on  the  mission  of  pre- 
senting the  Act  for  the  naturaliiation  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
and  investing  the  Electoral  Prince  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter. 

1709.  Appointed  in   February  or  March  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 

under  the  Marquis  of  Wharton.     Crossed  to  Ireland  in  April. 
Returned  in  October. 
Commenced  to  write  for  the  Tatler  in  May. 

1710.  Again  in  Ireland  between  May  and  August. 

On  the  final  fall  of  the  Whig  miniatty,  after   the  elections  in 

October,  Addison  loses  all  his  employments. 
WritM  the  tmg  Eaamintr  in  September  and  October. 
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171 1.  Marcb  I.  Publishes  the  first  number  of  the  Spectator. 

Parchases  the  boose  and  lands  of  Bjltoa  in  Warwickshire  for 

1713.  The  tragedy  of  Cafo  broaght  upon  the  stage. 

AddisoD  writes  for  the  Guardian  between  May  and  September. 

1714.  Appointed  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Stale,  which  carried  on  the 

government  between  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  (he  arrival 
of  George  I.    Nominated  a  second  time  chief  ^cretary  for 
Ireland,  under  I^rd  Sunderland. 
Writes  for  the  new  issue,  or  eighth  volume,  of  the  Spectator 
between  June  and  September. 
lyij.  His  comedy  of  the  Drummtr  brought  on  the  stage. 

Retums  to  England  and  obtains  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
December  13.  Conimences  the  Fnekotder. 
1716.  Merries  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick. 
J  7 1 7.  Appointed  secretary  of  State ;  has  the  charge  of  the  southern 
province. 
Resigns  in  a  few  months  &om  ill  health,  on  a  pension  of  1500I. 

Writes  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  and  early  extfaision  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 
1719.  Writes  in  the  Old  Whig  against  Steele  in  the  Plibiian. 

June  17.  Dies  at  Holland  House,  of  asthma,  complicated  by  a. 
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THE   SPECTATOR  CLUB. 


Bb.  !•     tkmrsdi^,  March    i,    1710-11: — The  ^relator   inlroJuctt 
Umii^tB  the  reader. 

Non  fumum  ex  Tulgore,  ted  tx  fuma  dare  lucem 
Cogllii,  ut  speciosi  dehinc  niiricuk  promat. 

HoR.  An  P«t.  143. 

I  HAVE  observed  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  boob  with 
pleasure,  until  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a 
fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  batchetor, 
with  other  particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very 
much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author.  To  gratify 
this  curiosity,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  reader,  I  design  this  paper, 
and  my  next,  as  prefatory  discourses  to  my  following  writings, 
and  shall  give  some  account  iji, them  of  the  several  persons  that  .  ^ 
are  engaged  in  this  worh.^^  the  chief  trouble  of  compiling(\W^ 

o  digesting,  and  correcting,  wilHall  to  my  share,"  I  must  do  myself 
the  justice  to  open  the  work  with  my  own  historyT^ 

I  was  bom  to  a  smlli  hereditary  estate,  which,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  village  where  it  lies,  was  bounded  by  the 
same  hedges  and  ditches  in  William  the  Conqueror's  time  that 
it  is  at  present,  and  has  been  delivered  down  from  father  to  son 
whole  and  entire,  without  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  a  single  field 
or  meadow,  during  the  space  of  six  hundred  years.  There  runs 
a  story  in  the  family,  that  when  my  mother  was  gone  with  child 
of  me  about  three  months,  she  dreamed  that  she  was  brought  to 

13  bed  of  a  judge:  whether  this  might  proceed  from  a  law-suit 
which  was  then  depending  in  the  family,  or  my  father's  being  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  1  cannot  determine ;  for  I  am  not  so  vain 
as  to  think  it  presaged  any  dignity  that  I  should  arrive  at  in  my 
future  life,  though  that  was  the  interpretation  which  the  neigh- 
iMurbood  put  upon  it.     The  gravity  of  my  behaviour  at  my  very 
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tlirst  appearance  tn  the  world,  and  all  the  time  that  I  sucked, 
seemed  to  favour  my  mother's  dream :  for  as  she  has  often  told 
me,  1  threw  away  my  rattle  before  1  was  two  months  old,  and 
>j,,^^  would  not  make  use  of  my  coral  until  they  had  taken  away  the 
"^^-^bells  from  it. 

'  ^  As  forthe  rest  of  my  infancy,  there  being  nothing  in  it  remark- 

<^  able,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence,  I  find,  that,  during  my  non- 
"»  age,  I  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  sullen  youth,  but  was  always 
•5  a  favourite  of  my  schoolmaster,  who  used  to  say,  that  my 
o  parts  were  solid,  and  would  wear  well.  I  had  not  been  long 
at  the  university,  before  1  distinguished  myself  by  a  most  pro- 
found silence ;  for,  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  excepting  in 
the  public  exercises  of  the  college,  I  scarce  uttered  the  quantity 
of  an  hundred  words;  aqd  indeed  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
spoke  three  sentences  together  in  my  whole  life.  Whilst  I  was 
41  this  learned  body,  1  applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to 
my  studies,  that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books,  either  in 
the  learned  or  the  modem  tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
.ivith. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  resolved  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  and  therefore  left  the  university,  with  the  character 
of  an  odd  unaccountable  fellow,  that  had  a  great  deal  of  learning. 
If  t  would  but  shew  it.  An  insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge 
carried  me  into  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  which  there  was 
any  thing  new  or'strange  to  be  seen  ;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  was 
my  curiosity  raised,  that  having  read  the  controversies  of  some 
great  men  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  I  made  a  voyage 
to  Grand  Cairo,  on  purpose  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pyramid; 
and  as  soon  as  I  bad  set  myself  right  in  that  particular,  returned 
to  my  native  country  with  great  satisfaction. 

I  have  passed  my  latter  years  in  this  city,  where  I  am  frequently 
seen  in  most  public  places,  though  there  are  not  above  halt- 
a-dozen  of  my  select  friends  that  know  me ;  of  whom  my  next 
paper  shall  give  a  more  particular  account.  There  is  no  place 
of  general  resort,  wherein  1  do  not  often  make  my  appearance: 
sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my  head  into  a  round  of  politicians, 
at  Will's",*  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the  narratives  that 
are  made  in  those  little  circular  audiences.  Sometimes  I  smoke 
*  A  note  on  tach  pastage  distinguished  by  thit  "  will  be  found  at  the  enil 
oftbe  volume. 
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3  pipe  at  Child's,  and  whilst  I  seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the 
postman,  overhear  the  conversation  of  every  table  in  the  room. 
1  appear  on  Sunday  nights  at  St.  James's  coffeehouse,  and  some- 
times join  the  little  committee  of  politics  in  the  inner  room,  as 
one  who  comes  there  to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is  litewise 
very  well  known  at  th:;  Grecian,  the  Cocoa-tree,  and  in  the 
theatres  both  of  Drury-lane  and  the  Hay-market.  T have  been 
taken  for  a  merchant  upon  the  exchange  for  above  these  ten 
years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  assembly  of'stock- 
10 jobbers  at  Jonathan's:  in  short,  wherever  I  see  a  cluster  of 
people,  I  always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  opCn  my  lips  but 

Thus  I  live  in  the  world  rather  as  a  ^>ectator  of  mankind  ", 
than  as  one  of  the  species,  by  which  means  I  have  made  myself  a 
speculative  statesman,  soldier,  merchant,  and  artisan,  without  ever 
meddling  with  any  practical  part  in  life.  I  am  very  well  versed 
in  the  theory  of  a  husband  or  a  father,  and  can  discern  the  errors  in 
the  l^onomy,  business,  and  diversion  of  others,  better  than  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them;  as  standers-by  discover  blots,  which 

10  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are  in  the  game.     I  never  espoused 
any  party  with  violence,  and  am  resolved  to  observe  a 
neutrality  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unless  I  shall  be  forced 
to  declare  myself  by  the  hostilities  of  either  side.f 
have  acted  in  all  the  parts  of  my  life  as  a  looker-o 
character  I  intend  to  preserve  in  this  paper.N 

I  have  given  the  reader  just  so  much  "^f  my  history  and 
character,  as  to  let  him  see  1  am  not  altogether  unqualilied  for 
the  business  I  have  undertaken.  As  for  other  particulars  in  my 
life  and  adventures,  I  shall  insert  them   in   following  papers,  as 

JO  I  shall  see  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  when  1  consider  how 
much  I  have  seen,  read,  and  heard,  1  begin  to  blame  my  own 
taciturnity ;  and  since  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  com- 
municate the  fulness  of  my  heart  in  speech,  I  am  resolved  to  do 
it  in  writing,  and  to  print  myself  out,  if  possible,  before  I  die. 
I  have  been  often  told  by  my  friends,'  that  it  is  a  pity  so 
many  useful  discoveries  which  1  have  made  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  a  silent  man.  For  this  reason  therefore,  I  shall 
publish  a  sheet-full  of  thoughts  every  morning,  for  the  benefit  of 
my   contemporaries:  and 'if   1   can  anyway  contribute  to  the_ 

4^tversion  or  improvement  of  the  countryV  which  I  live,  I  shall 


'.  shall  be  forced  „  fty 
de.pn  short,  I  '^  j^ 
in,  which  is  the  ^,*^ 
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leave  it,  when  I  am  summoned  out  of  it,  with  the  secret  satis- 
faction of  thinking  that  1  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

There  are  three  very  material  points  which  I  have  not  spoken 
to  in  this  paper ;  and  which,  for  several  important  reasons,  I  must 
keep  to  niTself,  at  least  for  some  time:  I  mean,  an  account  of  my 
name,  my  age,  and  my  lodgings.  I  must  confess,  I  would  gratify 
my  readei*  in  any  thing  that  is  reasonable  ;  but  as  for  these  three 
particulars,  thoiigh  I  am  sensible  they  might  tend  very  much 
to  the'  embellishment  of  my  paper,   1  cannot  yet  come  to  a 

o.  resolution  of  communicating  them  to  the  public.  They  would 
indeed  draw  me  out  of  that  obscurity  which  I  have  enjoyed  for 
many  years,  and  expose  me  in  public  places  to  several  salutes  and 
civilities,  which  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me ;  for 
the  greatest  pain  1  can  suffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and 
being  stared  at.  It  is  for  this  reason  likewise,  that  I  keep 
my  complexion  and  dress  as  very  great  secrets  ;  though  it  is  not 
impossible  but  I  may  make  discoveries  of  both  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  1  have  undertaken. 

Arter  having  been  thus  particular  upon  myself,  I  shall,  in  to- 

o  morrow's  paper,  give  an  account  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
concerned  with  me  in  this  work  ;  for,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
a  plan  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted,  as  all  other  matters  of  impor- 
tance are,  in  a  club.  However,  as  my  friends  have  engaged 
me  to  stand  in  the  front,  those  who  have  a  mind  to  correspond 
with  me  may  direct  their  letters  to  the  Spectator,  at  Mr, 
Buckley's  in  Little-Britain".  For  I  must  further  acquaint  the 
reader,  that,  though  our  club  meets  only  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  we  have  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  every  night,  for 
the  insptection  of  all  such  papers  as  may  contribute  to  the  ad- 

0  vancement  of  the  public  weal. — C. 


No.  2.  7be  Gub  ; -Sir  Ri^rr  df  Coverlty,  the  Templar,  Sir  Jndrfoi 
Freefort,  Captain  Sentry,  Ifiil  Hoa^omb,  the  Clergyman,  the 
Spectator^. 

Et  plurei  uno  concUmant  ore  ...  . 

Jut.  Sit.  vii.  167. 
Six  more  at  leitt  join  thejr  coownting  voice. 
The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire, 
of  ancient  descent,  a  fiaronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 


SIR   ROOER  DE  CQVERLBY.  5 

His  great  grandiather  was  Inventor  of  that  famous  country-d«Me 
which  is  called  after  him.  All  wbo  know  that  shire  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a 
gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  singular- 
1  from  his  good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to 
s  of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in 
the  wrong.  However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  for 
he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy ;  and'  hb  being  un- 
confined  to  modes  and  forms,  makes  him  but  the  readier  and 

lo  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When 
he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho  Square.  It  is  said,  he  keeps 
himself  a  batchelor,  by  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a 
perveise  beautiful  widow  of  the  next  county  to  him.  Before  this 
disappointment.  Sir  Roger  was  what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman, 
had  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester"  and  Sir  George 
Etherege",  fought  a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and 
kicked  Bully  Dawson  in  a  public  coffeehouse,  for  calling  him 
younK^ter.  But,  being  ill  used  by  the  above  mentioned  widow,  be 
was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  though,  his  temper 

20  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless 
of  himself,  and  never  dressed  afterwards.  He  continues  to  wear 
a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same  cut,  that  were  in  fashion  at 
the  time  of  his  repulse,  which,  in  his  merry  humours,  he  telb  us, 
has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first  wore  it.  He 
is  now  in  his  fifty-sisth  year,  che_arful,  gay,  and  hearty;  keeps 
a  good  house  both  in  town  and  country ;  a  great  lover  of 
mankind;  but  there  is  such  a  mirtlifiil  cast  in  bis  beliaviour,  that 
he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed.  His  tenants  grow  rich, 
his  servants  look  satisfied,  all  the  young  women  profess  love  to 

}o  him,  and  the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  company ;  when  he 
comes  into  a  house,  he  calls  the  servants  by  their  names,  and 
talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  visit.  1  must  not  omit,  that 
Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the  quarum-;  that  he  fills  the  chair 
at  a  quarter-session  with  great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago, 
gained  universal  applause,  by  explaining  a  passage  in  the  game- 

T-he  gentleman  next  In  esteem  and  authority  among  us.  Is 

another  batchelor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple °;  a 

man  of  great  probity,  wit,  and  understanding;  but  be  has  chosen 

10  Us  place  of  residence  rather  to  obey  the  direction  of.  an  old 
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humouTsome  father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own  inclinations. 
He  was  placed  there  to  study  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  is  the 
most  learned  of  any  of  the  house  in  those  of  the  stage.  Aristotle 
and  Longinus  "  arc  much  better  understood  by  him  than  Littleton 
or  Coke  ".  The  father  sends  up  every  post  questions  relating  to 
marriage-articles,  leases,  and  tenures,  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
all  which'  questions  he  agrees  with  an  attorney  to  answer  and 
take  care  of  iii  the  lump.  He  is  studying  the  passions  themselves, 
when  he  should  be  inquiring  into  the  debates  among  men  which 

m  arise  from  them.  He  knows  the  argument  of  each  of  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully;  but  not  one  case  in  the 
reports  of  our  own  courts.  No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  fool,  but 
none,  except  his  intimate  friends,  know  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  wit.  This  turn  makes  him  at  once  both  disinterested  and 
agreeable ;  as  few  of  his  thoughts  are  drawn  from  business,  they 
are  most'of  them  fit  for  conversation.  His  taste  of  books  is - 
a  little  too  just  for  the  age  he  lives  in  ;  he  has  read  all,  but 
approves  of  very  few.  His  familiarity  with  the  customs,  manners, 
actions,  and  writings  of  the  ancients,  makes  him  a  very  delicate 

zo  observer  of  what  occurs  to  him  in  the  present  world.  He  is 
an  excellent  critic,  and  the  time  of  the  play  is  his  hour  of 
business;  exactly  at  five  he  passes  through  .New  Irni,  crosses 
through  Russell  Court,  and  takes  a  turn  at  Wills',  till  the  play 
begins ;  he  has  his  shoes  rubbed,  and  his  periwig  powdered 
at  the  barber's  as  you  go  into  the  Rose.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  the  audience  when  he  is  at  a  play ;  for  the  actors  have  an 
ambition  to  please  him. 

The  person  of  next  consideration  is  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  London.    A  person 

30  of  indefatigable  industry,  strong  reason,  and  great  experience. 
His  notions  of  trade  are  noble  and  generous,  and  (as  every 
rich  man  has  usually  some  sly  way  of  jesting,  which  would  make 
no  great  figure  were  he  not  a  rich  man)  he  calls  the  sea  the 
British  Common.  He  is  acquainted  with  commerce  in  all  its 
parts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid  and  barbarous  way 
to^extend  dominion  by  arms,  for  true  power  is  to  be  got  by 
arts  and  industry.  He  will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our 
trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one  nation, — and 
if  another,  from  another.     I  have  heard  him  prove,  that  diligence 

40  makes  more  lasting  acquisitions  than  valour,   and  that  sloth 
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has  ruined  more  nations  than  the  sword.  He  abounds  in  several 
frugal  maztms,  amongst  which  the  greatest  favourite  is, '  A  penny  ' 
saved  is  a  penny  got.'  A  general  trader  of  good  sense  is  pleasanter 
company  than  a  general  scholar ;  and  Sir  Andrew  having  a 
natural  unaffected  eloquence,  the  perspicuity  of  his  discourse 
gives  the  same  pleasure  that  wit  would  in  another  man.  He  has 
made  his  fortunes  himself ;  and  says  that  England  may  be  richer 
than  other  kingdoms,  by  as  plain  methods  as  he  himself  is  richer 
than  other  men ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  can  say  this  of 

lo  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  compass  but  blows  home 
a  ship  in  which  he  is  an  owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  club-room  sits  Captain  Sentry,  a 
gentleman  of  great  courage,  good  understanding,  but  invincible 
modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  that  deserve  very  well,  but  are 
very  awkward  at  putting  their  talents  within  the  observation  of 
sucji  as  should  take  notice  of  them.  He  was  some  years  a 
captain,  and  behaved  himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several  en- 
gagements, and  at  several  sieges;  but  having  a  small  estate  ofhis 
own,  and  being  next  heir  to  Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  way  of 

io  life,  in  which  no  man  can  rise  suitably  to  his  merit,  Who  is  not 
something  of  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  soldier.  1  have  heard  him 
often  lament,  that  in  a  profession  where  merit  is  placed  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  view,  impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty. 
When  he  has  talked  to  this  purpose,  I  never  heard  him  make 
a  sour  expression,  but  frankly  confess  that  he  left  the  world, 
because  he  was  not  fit  for  it.  A  strict  honesty  and  an  even 
regular  behaviour  are  in  themselves  obstacles  to  him  that  must 
press  through  crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the  same  end  with  him- 
self, the  favour  of  a  commander.    He  will,  however,  in  his  way 

30  of  talk,  excuse  generals  for  not  disposing  according  to  men's 
desert,  or  inquiring  into  it :  for,  says  he,  that  great  man  who  has 
a  mind  to  help  me,  hJis  as  many  to  break  through  to  come  at  me, 
as  I  have  to  come  at.him :  therefore,  he  will  conclude,  that  the 
man  who  would  make  a  figure,  especially  in  a  military  way,  must 
get  over  all  false  modesty,  and  assist  hjs  patron  against  the  impor- 
tunity of  other  pretenders,  by  a  proper  assurance  in  his  own  vin- 
dication. He  says,  it  is  a  civil  cowardice  to  be  backward"  in 
asserting  what  you  ought  to  expect,  as  it  is  a  military  fear  to  be 
slow  in  attacking  when  it  is  your  duty.      With  this  candor  does 

40  the  gentleman  speak  of  himself  and  others.    The  same  frankness 
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runs  through  all  his  conversation.  The  military  part' of  hb  life 
has  furnished  him  with  jnany  adventures,  in  the  relation  of  \rtiich 
he  is  very  agreeable  to  the  company ;  for  he  is  never  over-bearing, 
though  accustomed  to  command  men  in  the  utmost  degree  below 
him;  nor  ever  too  obsequious,  from  an  habit  of  obeying  men 
highly  above  him. 

But,  that  our  society  may  not  appear  a  set  of  humourists,  unac- 
I'quainted  with  the  gallantries  and  pleasures  of  the  age,  we  have 
/  among  us  the  gallant  Will  Honeycomb,  a.  gentleman  who,  accord- 

14  ing  to  his  years,  should  be  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  but,  having 
ever  been  very  careful  of  his  person,  and  always  had  a  very  easy 
I  fortune,  time  has  made  but  a  very  little  impression,  either  by 
^  \wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  or  traces  in  his  brain.  His  person  is 
well  turned,  of  a  good  height.  He  is  very  ready  at  that  sort 
of  discourse  with  which  men  usually  entertain  women.  He  has 
all  his  life  dressed  very  well,  .and  remembers  habits  as  others 
do  men.  He  can  smile  when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs 
easily.  He  khows  the  history  of  every  mode,  and  can  inform 
yon  from  what  Frenchwoman  our  wives  and  daughters  had  this 

lo  manner  of  curling  their  hair,  that  way  of  placing  their  hoods; 
and  whose  vanity  to  shew  her  foot  made  that  part  of  the  dress  so 
short  in  such  a  year.  In  a  word,  all  his  conversation  and  know- 
Jedge  have  been  in  the  female  world :  as  other  men  of  his  age 
will  take  notice  to  you  what  such  a  minister  said  upon  such  and 
such  an  occasion,  he  will  tell  you,  when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  " 
danced  at  court,  such  a  woman  was  then  smitten,  another  was 
taken  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop  in  the  Park.  For  all  these 
important  relations,  he  has  ever  about  the  same  time  received  a 
kind  ^nce  or  a  blow  of  a  fan  from  some  celebrated  beauty, 
-  JO  mother  of  the  present  Lord  such-a-one. 

This  way  of  talking  of  his  very  mucH" enlivens  the  conversation, 
among  us  of  a  more  sedate  turn ;  and  1  find  there  is  not  one 
of  the  company,  but  myself,  who  rarely  speak  at  all,  but  speaks  of 
him  as  of  that  sort  of  man  who  is  usually  called  a  well-bred  fine 
gentleman.    To  conclude  his  character,  where  women  are  not 

(   concerned,  he  is  an  honestworthy  man. 

V  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  1  am  next  to  - 
speak  of,  as  one  of  our  company ;  for  he  visits  us  but  seldom,  but 
when  he  does,  it  adds  to  every  man  else  a  new  enjoyment  of  him- 

40  self.     He  is  a  clergjman,  a  very  philosophic  man,  of  general  ■ 
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learning,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the  most  exact  good  breeding. 
He  has  the  misfortune  to  be  of  a  very  weak  constitution ;  and 
consequently  cannot  accept  of  such  cares  and  budness  as  prefer- 
ments in  his  function  would  oblige  him  to;  he  is  therefore 
among  divines  what  a  chamber  counciHor  is  among  lawyers. 
The  probity  of  his  mind,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  oreate  him 
fblloweis,  as  being  eloquent  or  loud  advance  others.  He 
seldom  introduces  the  subject  he  speaks  upon  j  but  we  are  so  fir 
gone  in  years  that  he  observes,  when  he  is  among  us,  an  earnest' 
ro  ness  to  have  him  fall  on  some  divine  topic,  which  he  always 
treats  with  much  authority,  as  one  who  has  no  interests  in  this 
world,  as  one  who  is  hastening  to  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and 
conceives  hope  from  his  decays  and  infirmities.  These  are  my 
ordinary  companions. — R. 


.  No.  13.    The  Spectator' J  txperiniee  in  London  hdgingi ;  gboit-sloriu ; 
ii^ritition  and  fittj. 

Veletes  aviM  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

Pers.  Sal.  V.  93. 
I  100 1  the  old  woman  Troni  Ihy  Uembling  heart. 

At  my  coming  to  London,  it  was  some  time  before  1.  could 
settle  myself  In  a  house  to  my  liking.  I  was  forced  to  quit  my 
first  lodgings,  by  reason  of  an  oflicious  landlady,  that  would  be 
asking  me  every  morning  bow  I  had  slept.  I  then  fell  into  an 
honest  family,  and  lived  very  happily  for  above  a  week ;  when  my 

30  landlord,  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured  man,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  I  wanted  company,  and  therefore  would  frequently  come 
into  my  chamber  to  keep  me  from  being  alone.  This  I  bore  for 
two  or  three  days;  but  telling  me  one  day  that  he  was  afraid  I 
was  melancholy,  1  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone, 
and  accordingly  took  new  lodgings  that  very  night.  About 
a  week  after,  1  found  my  jolly  landlord,  who,  as  I  said  before, 
was  an  honest  hearty  man,  had  put  me  into  an  advertisement  of 
the  Daily  Courant,  in  the  following  words,  Whereai  a  melancholj 
man  /eft  bis  lodgingj  on  Tburiday  tail  In  the  afternoon,  and  ivai 

JO  aftenjjardi  leen  going  to^uardj  hlinglon;  if  any  one  can  give  notice 
if  him  to  R.  B.  fiihmanger  in  the  Strand,  he  shall  be  iiery  ivell 
re'o/arded  for  bis  pains.  As  1  am  the  best  man  in  the  world  to 
keep  my  own  counsel,  and  my  landlord  the  fishmonger  not  know- 


^^ 
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ing  my  name,  this  accident  of  my  life  was  never  discovered  to  this 
very  day. 

I  am  now  settled  with  a  widow-woman,  who  has  a  great  many 
children,  and  complies  with  my  humour  in  everything.  I  do  not 
remember  that  we  have  exchanged  a  word  together  these  five 
years;  my  coffee  comes  into  my  chamber  every  morning  without 
asking  for  it ;  if  1  want  fire  I  point  to  my  chimney,  if  water  to 
my  bason :  upon  which  my  landlady  nods,  as  much  as  to  say  she 
takes  my  meaning,  and  immediately  obeys  my  signals.     She  has 

o  hkewise  modelled  her  family  so  well,  that  when  her  little  boy 
olfers  to  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  prattle  in  my  face,  his  eldest 
sister  immediately  calls  him  off,  and  bids  him  not  disturb  the 
gentleman.  At  my  first  entering  into  the  family,  I  was  troubled 
with  (he  civility  of  their  rising  up  to  me  every  time  I  came  into 
the  room ;  but  my  landlady  observing,  that  upon  these  occasions 
I  always  cried  pbh !  and  went  out  again,  has  forbidden  any  such 
ceremony  to  be  used  in  the  houee ;  so  that  at  present  I  walk  into 
the  kitchen  or  parlour,  without  being  taken  ncttice  of,  or  giving 
any  interruption  to  the  business  or  discourse  of  Ihe  family,    The. 

;o  maid  will  ask  her  mistress,  though  I  am  by,  whether  the  gentleman 

J  is  ready  to  go  to  dinner,  as  the  mistress,  who  is  indeed  an  excel- 
lent housewife,  scolds  at  the  servants  as  heartily  before  my  face 
as  behind  my  back.  In  short,  I  move  up  and  down  the  house, 
and  enter  into  all  companies  with  the  same  liberty  as  a  cat  or  any 
other  domestic  animal,  and  am  as  little  suspected  of  telling  any 
thing  that  I  hear  or  see. 
1  I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several  young  girb  of  the 
neighbourhood  sitting  about  the  fire  with  my  landlady's  daughters, 
and  telling  stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions.    Upon  my  opening 

30  the  door  the  young  women  broke  off  their  discourse,  but  'my 
landlady's  daughters  telling  them  that  it  was  nobody  but  the 
gentleman,  for  that  is  the  name  which  I  go  by  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  well  as  in  the  family,  they  went  on  without  minding  me. 
I  seated  myself  by  the  candle  that  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end  of 
the  room ;  and  pretending  to  read  a  book  that  I  took  out  of  my 
pocket,  heard  several  dreadful  stories  of  ghosts  as  pale  as  ashes, 
that  had  stood  at  the  feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard 
by  moon-light;  and  of  others  that  had  been  conjured  into  the 
Red  sea,  for  disturbing  people's  rest,  and  drawing  their  curtains 
40  at  midnight,  with  many  other  old  women's  &bles  of  the  like 
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nature.  As  one  spirit  raised  another,  I  observed  that  at  the  end 
of  every  stOry  the  whole  company  closed  their  ran,ks,  and 
crowded  about  the  fire:  I  took  notice,  in  particular,  of  a  little 
boy,  who  was  so  attentive  tb  every  story,  that  I  am  mistaken  if 
he  ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himself  this  twelve-month.  Indeed 
they  talked  so  long,  that  the  imaginations  of  the  whole  assembly 
were  manifestly  craved,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  the  worse  for  it 
as  long  as  they  live.  1  heard  one  of  the  girls,  that  had  looked 
upon  me  over  her  shoulder,  asking  the  company  bow  long  I  had 

10  been  tn  the  room,  and  whether  I  did  not  look  paler  than  1  used 
to  do.  Tilts  put  me  under  some  apprehensions,  that  I  should  be 
forced  to  explain  myself  if  I  did  not  retire ;  for  which  reason  I 
took  the  candle  in  my  hand,  and  went  up  into  my  chamber,  not 
without  wondering  at  this  unaccountable  weakness  in  reasonable 
creatures,  that  they  should  love  to  astonish  and  terrify  one. 
another.  Were  I  a  father,  1  should  take  a  particular  care  to 
preserve  my  children  from  these  little  horrors  of  imagination, 
which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when  they  are  young,  and  are  not 
able  to  shake  olFwhen  they  are  in  years.     I  have  known  a  soldier 

10  that  has  entered  a  breach,  affrighted  at  his  own  shadow;  and 
look  pale  upon  a  little  scratching  at  his  door,  who,  the  day  before, 
had  marched  up  against  a  battery  of  cannon.  There  are  in- 
■  stances  of  persons,  who  have  been  terrified  even  to  distraction  at 
the  figure  of  a  tree,  or  the  shaking  of  a  bull-rush.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  I  look  upon  a  sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing 
of  life,  next  to  a  clear  judgment  and  a  good  conscience.  In  the 
mean  time,  since  there  are  very  few  whose  minds  are  not  more 
or  less  subject  to  these  dreadful  thoughts  and  apprehensions,  we 
ought  to  arm  ourselves  against  them  by  the  dictates  of  reason 

30  and  religion,  to  pull  tbc  old  •woman  out  if  our  htarti,  as  Persius 
depresses  it  in  the  motto  of  my  paper,  and  estinguish  those  im- 
pertinent notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  time  that  we  were  not 
able  to  judge  of  their  absurdity.  Or,  if  we  believe,  as  many  wise 
and  good  men  have  done,  that  there  are  such  phantoms  and  ap- 
paritions as  those  I  have  been  speaking  of,  let  us  endeavour  to 
establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in  Him  who  holds  the  reins  of 
the  whole  creation  in  his  hand,  and  moderates  them  after  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  being  to  break  loose  upon 
another,  without  his  knowledge  and  permission. 

40     For  my  own  part,  1  am  apt  to  join  in  opinion  with  those  whc 
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believe  that  all  the  regions  of  nature  swaim  with  spirits,  and  that 
we  have  multitudes  of  spectators  on  all  our  actions,  when  we  think 
ourselves  most  alone ;  but  instead  of  terrifjfing  myself  with  such 
a  notion,  1  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  think  that  I  am  dways 
engaged  with  such  an  innumerable  society,  in  searching  out  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  concert  of 
pruse  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  communion  of  men  and 
spirits  in  Paradise ;  and  had  doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old 
o  Hesiod'^,  which  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  his  third 
line  in  the  following  passage. 

'Nor  thinli,  though  men  were  non«. 
Thai  heiv'n  wouW  Wint  spectiton,  God  win!  praise; 
Millioni  of  spititnal  crealuiei '  walk  the  earth 
Uniem,  bolh  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep; 
-All  tbete  with  ceaseleu  ptibe  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.      How  often  from  Ihe  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celetliil  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
0  Sole,  oi  responsite  each  to  other's  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator?     Oft  in  bauds. 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 

With  heav'niy  touch  of  imtrumeutal  sounds. 

In  full  hannonie  number  jom'd,  their  longi 

Diridc  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav'n.' — C. 


No.  34.  Dheuij'toH  at  the  Clui ;  profctiional  jiuceptibilitki  <if  certain 
memberj ;  it  ii  agreed  that  tbe  Speetalor'j  latirr  shali  be  tm- 
fittered,  jo  hag  as  it  ii  general. 


'.  159- 

The  club  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  very  luckily  composed  ot 
such  persons  as  are  engaged  in  different  ways  of  life,  and  deputed 
as  it  were  out  of  the  most  conspicuous  classes  of  mankind ;  by  this 
means  I  am  furnished  with  the  greatest  variety  of  hints  and  ma- 
30  terials,  and  know  everything  that  passes  in  the  different  quarters 
and  divisions,  not  only  of  this  great  city,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
My  readers  too  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  there  is  no  rank 
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or  degree  among  them  who  have  not  their  representative  in  this 
dub,  and  that  there  is  always  somebody  present  who  will  take  care 
ctf  their  respective  interests,  that  nothhig  may  be  written  or  pub- 
lished to  the  prejudice  or  Infringement  of  their  just  rights  and 
privileges. 

I  last  night  sat  very  late  in  company  with  this  select  body  of 
friends,  who  entertained  me  with  several  remarks  which  they  and 
others  had  made  upon  these  my  speculations,  as  also  with  the 
various  success  which  they  had  met  with  among  their  several  ranks 

10  and  degrees  of  readers.  Will  Honeycomb  told  me,  in  the  softest 
manner  he  could,  that  there  were  some  ladies  (but  for  your  com- 
fort, says  Will,  they  are  not  those  of  the  most  wit)  that  were  of- 
fended at  the  liberties  I  had  taken  with  the  opera  and  the  puppet 
show ;  that  some  of  them  were  likewise  very  much  surprised,  that 
I  should  think  such  serious  points  as  the  dress  and  equipage  of 
persons  of  quality,  proper  subjects  for  raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took  him  up  short, 
and  told  him,  that  the  papers  he  hinted  at  had  done  great  good  in 
the  city,  and  that  all  their  wives  and  daughters  were  the  better 

:o  for  them ;  and  fiirther  added,  that  the  whole  city  thought  them- 
selves very  much  obliged  to  me  for  declaring  my  generous  Inten- 
tions to  scourge  vice  and  folly  as  they  appear  in  a  multitude, 
without  condescending  to  be  a  publisher  of  particular  intrigues. 
[Tb  short,'  says  Sir  Andrew, '  if  ybu  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  road  r  r 
^liUling  upon  aldermen  and  citizens,  and  employ  your  pen  upon)  | 
the  vanltyand  luxury  of  courts,  your  paper  must  needs  be  of    I 
general  useJ 

Upon  thic  my  friend  the  Templar  told  Sir  Andrew,  that  he 
wondered  to  hear  a  man  of  his  sense  talk  after  that  manner ;  that 

30 the  city  had  always  been  the  province  for  satire;  and  that  the 
wits  of  King  Charles's  time  jested  upon  nothing  else  during  his 
whole  reign.  He  then  shewed,  by  the  examples  of  Horace,  Ju- 
venal, Boileau,  and  the  best  writers  of  every  age,  that  the  follies 
of  the  stage  and  court  had  never  been  accounted  too  sacred  for 
ridicule,  how  great  soever  the  persons  might  be  that  patronised 
Ihem :  '  But  after  ail,'  says  he,  '  I  think  your  raillery  has  made  too 
great  an  excursion  in  attacking  several  persons  of  the  Inns  of 
Court;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  shew  me  any  precedent  for 
your  behaviour  in  that  particular.' 

40     My  good  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey,  who  had  said  nothing 
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all  this  while,  began  his  speech  with  a  pish !  and  told  us,  that  he 
wondereiio  see  so  many  men  of  sense  so  very  serious  upon  fool- 
eries, l*  Let  our  good  friend,'  says  he,  'attack  every  one  that 
/    deservls^b:  I  would  only  advise  you,  Mr.  Spectator,'  applying 
fi    himself  to  me, '  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with  country  squires : 
If     they  are  the  ornaments  of  the  English  nation  ;  men  of  good  heads 
'  I     and  sound  bodies !  and  let  me  tell  you,  some  of  them  Jake  it  ill  of 
you,  that  you  mention  fon  hunters  with  so  little  respect.'N 
Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  sparingly  on  this  occasioilT    What 
lo  be  said  was  only  to  commend  my  prudence  in  not  touching  upon 
the  army,  and  advised  me  to  continue  to  act  discreetly  in  that 

i)     /     By  this  time  I  found.everysubjectofmyspeculations  was  taken 

(     /  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other  of  the  club ;  and  began  to  think 

Kj     myself  in  the  condition  of  the  good  man  that  had  one  wife  who 

/     took  a  dislike  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  another  to  his  black,  till  by 

I     their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had  an  aversion  to,  they  left 

\     his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked. 

\  While  1  was  thus  musing  with  myself,  my  worthy  friend  the 
2b  clergyman,  who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  club  that  night)  ' 
Nmdertook  my  cause.  He  told  us  that  he  wondered  any  order  of 
persons  should  think  themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised  : 
that  it  was  not  quality,  but  innocence,  which  exempted  men  from 
reproof:  that  vice  and  folty  ought  Co  be  attacked  wherever  they 
could  be  met  with,  and  especially  when  they  were  placed  in  high 
and  conspicuous  stations  of  life.  He  further  added,  that  my  paper 
would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  pains  of  poverty,  if  it  chiefly 
exposed  those  who  are  already  depressed,  and  in  some  measure 
turned  into  ridicule,  by  the  meanness  of  their  conditions  and  cir- 
30  cumstances.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  the  great 
use  this  paper  might  be  of  to  the  public,  by  reprehending  those 
vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  the  chastisement  of  the  law,  and 
too  fantastical  for  the  cognizance  of  the  pulpit.  He  then  advised 
me  to  prosecute  my  undertaking  with  chearfuhiess,  and  assured 
me,  that  whoever  might  be  displeased  with  me,  I  should  be 
approved  by  all  those  whose  praises  do  honour  to  the  persons  on 
whom  they  are  bestowed. 

The  whole  club  pays  a  particular  deference  to  the  discourse  of 

this  gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into  what  he  says  as  much  by  the 

40  candid  ingenuous  manner  with  which  he  delivers  himself,  as  by  the 
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strength  of  argument  and  force  of  reason  which  he  makes  use  of. 
Will  Honeycomb  immediately  agreed,  that  what  he  had  said  was 
nght ;  uid  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  not  insist  upon  the  quarter 
which  he  had  demanded  for  the  ladies.  Sir  Andrew  gave  up  the 
city  with  the  same  frankness.  The  Templar  would  not  stand  out ; 
and  was  followed  by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain ;  who  all  agreed 
that  1  should  be  at  liberty  to  carry  the  war  into  what  quarter  I 
pleased ;  provided  I  continued  to  combat  with  criminals  in  a  body, 
and  to  assault  the  vice  without  hurting  the  person. 

I*  This  debate  which  was  held  for  the  good  of  mankind,  put  me 
in  mind  of  that  which  the  Roman  triumvirate  °  were  formeriy 
engaged  in  for  their  destruction.  Every  man  at  first  stood  hard  for 
his  friend,  till  they  found  that  by  this  means  they  should  spoil 
their  proscription ;  and  at  last  making  a  sacrifice  of  all  their  ac- 
quaintance and  relations,  furnished  out  a  very  decent  execution. 
Having  thus  taken  my  resolutions,  to  march  en  boldly  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  and  to  annoy  their  adversaries  in 
whatever  degree  or  rank  of  men  they  may  l>e  found,  I  shall  be 
deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the  remonstrances  that  shall  be  made  to 

2*  me  OD  this  account.  If  Punch  grows  extravagant,  1  shall  repri' 
mand  him  very  freely ;  if  the  stage  bei:ome5  a  nursery  of  folly  and 
impertinence,  1  shall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it.  In 
short,  if  I  mee^  with  anything  in  city,  court,  or  country,  [hat 
shocks  modesty  or  good  manners,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  make  an  example  of  it.  1  must  however  intreat  every 
particular  person  who  does  me  the  honour  to  be  a  reader  of  this 
paper,  never  to  think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  friends  or  enemies, 
aimed  at  in  what  is  said ;  for  I  promise  him,  never  to  draw  a  foulty 
character  which  does  not  fit  at  least  a  thousand  people  ;  or  to 

]•  publish  a  single  paper,  that  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, and  with  a  love  to  mankind. — C. 


No.  106.     Tie  gaj  yeutb  of  WiH  Honiycomb ;  rtflect 

and  pedant] . 


My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  values  himself  very  much  upon 
what  be  calls  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  has  cost  him 
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many  disasters  in  his  youth ;  for  Wilt  reckons  erery  misfortune 
that  he  has  met  with  among  the  women,  and  every  rencouDter 
a(nong  the  men,  as  parts  of  his  education,  and  fancies  he  should 
ne^'e^  have  been  the  man  he  is,  had  not  he  broke  windows, 
knocked  '  down  constables,  disturbed  honest  people  with  his 
midnight  serenades,  and  beat  up  Phryne's  quarters,  when  he 
was  a  young  fellow.  The  engaging  in  adventures  of  this 
nature  Will  calls  the  studying  of  mankind,  and  terms  this 
knowledge  of  the  town,  the  knowledge  of  the  world.     Will 

lo  ingenuously  confesses,  that  for  half  his  life  his  head  ached  ' 
every  morning  with  reading  of  men  over  night ;  and  at  present 
comforts  himself  under  sundry  infirmities  with  the  reiiection, 
that  without  them  he  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
gallantries  of  the  age.  This  Will  looks  upon  as  the  learning 
of  a  gentleman,  and  regards  all  other  kinds  of  science  as  the 
accomplishments  of  one  whom  he  calls  a  scholar,  a  bookish 
man,  or  a  philosopher. 

For  these  reasons  Will  shines  in  a  mixed  company,  where  he 
has  the  discretion  not  to  go  out  of  his  depth,  and  has  often  a 

20  certain  way  of  making  his  real  ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one. 
Our  club  however  has  frequently  caught  him  tripping,  at  which 
times  they  never  spare  him.  For  as  Will  often  insults  us  wHh 
the  knowledge  of  the  town,  we  sometimes  take  our  revenge 
upon  him  by  our  knowledge  of  books. 

He  was  last  week  producing  two  or  three  letters  which  he 
writ  in  his  youth  to  a  coquette  lady.  The  raillery  of  them 
was  natural,  and  well  enough  for  a  mere  man  of  the  town; 
but,  very  unluckily,  several  of  the  words  were  wrong  spelt. 
Will  laughed  this  off  at  first  as  well  as  he  could,  but  finding 

JO  himself  pushed  on  all  sides,  and  especially  by  the  Templar,  he 
told  us,  with  a  little  passion,  that  he  never  liked  pedantry  in 
spelling,  and  that  he  spelt  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a 
scholar :  upon  this  Will  had  recourse  to  his  old  topic  of  shew- 
ing the  narrow-spiritedness,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  pedants; 
which  he  carried  so  far,  that  upon  my  retiring  to  my  lodgings, 
I  could  not  forbear  throwing  together  such  reflections  as 
occurred  to  me  upon  that  subject. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is  able 
to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion,  and 

40  what  we  call  a  pedant.    But,  methinks,  we  should  enlarge  the 
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title,  and  give  it  every  one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think 
out  of  his  profession  and  particular  way  of  life. 

What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the  town  ? 
Bar  him  the  play-houses,  a  catalogue  of  the  reigning  beauties, 
and  an  account  of  a  few  foshionable  distempers  that  have  be- 
fidlen  him,  and  you  strike  him  dumb.  How  many  a  pretty 
gentleman's  knowledge  lies  all  within  the  verge  of  the  court .' 
He  will  tell  you  the  names  of  the  principal  favourites,  repeat 
the  shrewd  sayings  of  a  man  of  quality,  whisper  an  intrigue 

10  that  is  not  yet  blown  upon  by  common  fame:  or,  if  the  sphere 
of  his  observation  is  a  little  larger  than  ordinary,  will  perhaps 
enter  into  all  the  incidents,  turns,  and  revolutions  in  a  game  of 
(Wibre".  When  he  has  gone  thus  far,  he  has  shewn  you  the 
whole  circle  of  his  ax:eomplishments,  his  parts  are  drained,  and 
he  is  disabled  from  any  farther  conversation.  What  are  these 
but  rank  pedants  f  and  yet  these  are  the  men  who  value  them- 
selves most  on  their  exemption  fiY>m  the  pedantry  of  colleges. 

I  might  here  mention  the  military  pedant,  who  always  talks  in 
a  camp,  and  is  storming  towns,  making  lodgments,  and  fighting 

30  battles  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Everything  he 
speaks  smells  of  gunpowder ;  if  you  take  away  his  artillery  from 
him,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  I  might  likewise! 
mention  the  law  pedant,  that  is  perpetually  putting  cases,  re- 
peating the  transactions  of  Westminster  Hall,  wrangling  with  ' 
you  upon  the  most  indifferent  circumstances  of  life,  and  not  to; 
be  convinced  of  the  distance  of  a  place,  or  of  the  most  trivial; 
point  in  conversation,  but  by  dint  of  argument.  The  state 
pedant  is  wrapped  up  in  news,  and  lost  in  politics.  If 
you  mention  either  of  the  tings  of  Spain  or  Poland,  he  talks 

JO  very  notably ;  but  if  you  go  out .  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him. 
In  short,  a  mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  scholar,  a  mere 
anything,  is  an  insipid  pedantic  character,  and  equally  ridiculous. 
Of  all  the  spedes  of  pedants,  which'  I  have  mentioned,  the 
book  pedant  is  much  the  most  supportable ;  he  has  at  least  an 
exercised  understanding,  and  a  head  which  is  full  though  con- 
fiised,  so  that  a  man  who  converses  with  him  may  often  receive 
from  him  hints  of  things  that  are  worth  knowing,  and  what  he 
toay  posdUy  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  though  they  are  of 
little  use  to  the  owner.  The  worst  kind  of  pedants  among 
gleamed  men,  are  such  as  are  naturally  endowed  with  a  very  small 
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share  of  common  scDse,  and  have  read  a  great  number  of  books 
without  taste  or  distinction. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  travelling,  and  all  other 
methods  of  improvement,  as  it  finishes  good  sense,  so  it  makes  a 
all;  man  ten  thousand  times  more  insufferable,  by  supplying 
variety  of  matter  to  his  impertinence,  and  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  abounding  in  absurdities. 

Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much  more  than  men  of 
solid  and  useful  learning.  To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor, 
lo  or  collator  of  a  manuscript,  you  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  the  wonder  of  his  age,  when 
perhaps  upon  examination  you  find  that  he  has  only  rectified  a 
Greek  particle,  or  laid  out  a  whole  sentence  in  proper  commas  ". 

They  are  obliged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavish  of  their  praises,  that 
they  may  keep  one  another  in  countenance,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
if  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  making  a 
man  wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arro- 
gant.—L. 

No.  106.     Sir , Roger  tnterla'ms  the  Speclalar  at  b'u  teuntry  boost ; 
the  'way  of  lift  there  deicribed. 

Hie  tibi  <:opii 
Manabit  ad  plenum,  benigno 
Rum  hononim  opulenta  cornu. 

Holt.  Od.  I.  17. 

Having  often  received  an  invitation  boat  my  friend  Sir  Roger  de 

20  Coverley  to  pass  away  a  month  vrfth  him  in  the  country,  1  last 

week  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled  with  him  for  some 

time  at  his  country-house,  where  I  intend  to  form  several  of  my 

ensuing  speculations.    Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 

with  my  humour,  lets  me  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  I  please ;  dine 

at  his  own  table  or  in  my  chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say 

nothing  without  bidding  me  be  merry.    \Vhen  the  gentlemen 

of  the  country  come  to  see  him,  he  only  shews  me  at  a  distance  : 

as  I  have  been  vralking  in  his  fields  I  have  observed  them  stealing 

a  sight  of.  me  over  an  hedge,  and  have  heard  the  knight  desiring 

30  them  not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be  stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  because  it  con- 
sists of  sober  and  staid  persons :  for  as  the  knight  is  the  best 
master  in  the  worid,  he  seldom  changes  his  servants;  and  as  he 
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is  beloved  by  all  about  him,  his  servants  never  care  for  leaving 
him ;  by  this  means  his  domestics  are  all  in  years,  and  grown 
old  with  their  master.  You  would  take  his  Valet-de-chambre 
for  his  brother,  his  butler  is  grey-headed,  bis  groom  is  one 
of  the  gravest  men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  bis  coachman 
has  the  looks  of  a  privy-counsellor.  Vou  see  the  goodness  of 
the  master  even  in  the  old  house-dog,  and  in  a  grey  pad  that  is 
kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care  and  tenderness  out  of  regard 
to  his  past  services,  though  he  has  been  useless  for  several 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  joy 
that  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  these  ancient  domestics 
upon  my  friend's  arrival  at  his  country-seat. .  Some  of  them 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  old  master; 
every  one  of  them  pressed  forward  to  do  something  for  him, 
and  seemed  discouraged  if  they  were  not  employed.  At  the 
same  time  the  good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father 
and  the  master  of  the  family,  tempered  the  inquiries  after  his 
own  affairs  with  several  kind  questions  relating  to  themselves. 
20  This  humanity  and  good  nature  engages  everybody  to  him,  s"  " 
when  he  is  pleasant  upon  any  of  them,  all  his  femily  are  in  good 
humour,  and  none  so  much  as  the  person  whom  he  diverts 
himself  with:  on  the  contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any 
infirmity  of  old  age,  it  is  easy  for  a  stander  by  to  observe  a  secret  I 
concern  in  the  looks  of  all  his  servants. 

My  worthy  friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  care  of  ~ 
his  butler,  who  is  a-very  prudent  man,  and,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of   his    fellow-servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing  me,- 
because  they  have  often  heard  their  master  talk  of  me  as  of  his 
]o  particular  friend. 

My  chief  companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself 
m  the  woods  or  the  fields,  is  a  very  venerable  man  who  is  ever 
with  Sir  Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  house  in  the  nature"  of  a 
chaplain  above  thirty  years.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  of 
good  sense  and  some  learning,  of  a  very  regular  life  and  obliging 
conversation :  he  heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,  and  knows  4hat  he  is 
very  much  in  the  old  knight's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the 
family  rather  as  a  relation  than  a  dependent. 
1'  I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  papers,  that  my  friend  Sir 

I    40  Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qualities,  is  something  of  an  humorist ; 
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and  that  his  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are,  as  it  were, 
tinged  by  a  certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
bis,  and  distinguishes  them  /rom  those  of  other  men.  This  cast 
of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  innocent  in  itself,  so  it  renders 
his  conversation  highly  agreeable,  and  more  delightful  than  the 
same  degree  of  sense  and  virtue  would  appear  in  their  common 
or  ordinary  colours.  As  I  was  walking  with  him  last  night, 
he  aslced  me  how  I  liked  the  good  man  whom  I  have  just  now 
mentioned  ;  anj,  without  staying  for  my  answer,  told  me  that  he 

10  was  afraid  of  being  insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own 
table ;  for  which  reason  he  desired  a  particular  friend  of  his 
at  the  university  to  tind  him  out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain 
sense  than  much  learning,  of  a  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a 
sociable  temper:  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that  understood  a  little 
of  back -gammon,  '  My  friend,'  says  Sir  Roger, '  found  me  out  this 
gentleman,  who,  besides  the  endowments  required  of  him,  is, 
they  tell  me,  a  good  scholar,  though  he  does  not  shew  it:  I  have 
given  him  the  parsonage  of  the  parish ;  and  because  I  know  his 
value,  have  settled   upon  him  a  good  annuity   for   life.     If  he 

20  outlives  me,  he  shall  tind  that  he  was  higher  in  my  esteem  than 
perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been  with  me  thirty  years; 
and  though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken  notice  of  it,  has  never 
in  all  that  time  asked  anything  of  me  for  himself,  though  he  is 
every  day  soliciting  me  for  something  in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of 
my  tenants,  his  parishioners.  There  has  not  been  a  law-suit 
in  the  parish  since  he  has  lived  among  them;  if  any  dispute 
arises  they  apply  themselves  to  him  for  the  decision  ;  if  they  do 
not  acquiesce  in  his  judgment,  which  I  think  never  happened 
above  once  or  twice  at  most,  they  appeal  to  me.    At  his  first 

30  settling  with  me,  I  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  good  sermons 
which  have  been  printed  in  English,  and  only  begged  of  him  ■ 
that  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the 
pulpit.  Accordingly,  he  has  digested  them  into  such  a  series, 
that  they  follow  one  another  nitnrally,  and  make  a  continued 
system  of  practical  divinity.' 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we 
were  talking  of  came  up  to  us  ;  and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him 
who  preached  to-morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  night)  told  us, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the 

■  o  afternoon.    He  then  shewed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole 
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year,  where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  archbishop  Til- 
lotson,  bishop  Saunderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Calamy,  with  several 
tiring  authors  who  have  published  discourses  of  practical  divinity  ". 
I  no  sooner  saw  this  venerable  man  in  the  pulpit,  but  I  very  much 
approved  of  my  friend's  insisting  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
aspect  and  a  clear  voice  ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  grace* 
fulness  of  his  figure  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  discourses 
he  pronounced,  that  I  thinL  I  never  passed  any  time  more  to  my 
satisfaction.  A  sermon  repeated  after  this  manner,  is  tike  the 
0  composition  of  a  poet  in  the  mouth  of  a  graceful  actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  ttiat  more  of  our  country  clergy  would 
follow  this  example  j  and  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in  la- 
borious compositions,  of  their  own,  would  endeavour  after  a 
handsome  elocution,  and  all  those  other  talents  that  are  proper 
to  enforce  what  has  been  penned  by  greater  masters.  This 
would  not  only  be  more  easy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying 
to  the  people,— L. 

[St«le  seems  to  have  bid  a  stcoog  liking  for  the  cluracter  of  Sir 
Roger,  and  not  to  have  been  willing  to  reiign  it  lo  the  sole  handling  of 
0  Addison.  At  this  )iatt  of  the  Spectator  theie  ate  three  papers  from  his 
pen  on  this  attractive  subject.  Id  No.  107,  the  klndneu  which  marked 
the  knight's  intercourse  with  his  servants  and  tenants  it  described ;  he  is 
pinted  as  a  son  of  elderly  Sit  Charles  GrandisoD.  In  No.  J09,  be  takes 
the  Spectator  along  ihe  line  of  his  family  pictures,  and  descants  upon 
them;  this  paper  is  a  little  dull.  In  No.  I13,  he  confidei  to  his  guest 
hit  hopeless  paisiou  for  a  certain  beanlifuE  Widow,  whom  he  had  Rnt 
seen  some  three  and  thirty  jears  before,  and  who,  without  absolutely  re- 
jecting his  suit,  had  tautalized  and  led  him  captive  ever  since,  a  willing 
thiiU  to  her  incomparable  channs.] 


TSo.  108.     Sir  Roger  in  tbr  country;  Will  Wimble. 


|o  As  I  was  yesterday  morning  walking  with  Sir  Roger  before  his 
house,  a  country  fellow  brouglit  him  a  huge  fish,  which,  he  told  ~ 
him  lUr.  Will  Wimble"  had  caught  that  morning ;  and  that  he 
presented  it  with  his  service  to  him,  and  intended  to  come  and 
dine  with  him.  At  the  same  time  he  delivered  a  letter,  which 
my  friend  read  to  me  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  him. 
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<Siit  Roger, 
'  I  desire  you  to  accept  of  a  jack,  which  is  the  best  I  have 
caught  this  season,  I  intend  to  come  and  stay  with  yon  a  week, 
and  see  how  the  perch  bite  in  the  Black  River.  1  observed  with 
some  concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you  upop  the  bowling-green, 
that  your  whip  wanted  a  la^  to  it;  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen 
with  me  that  I  twisted  last  week,  which  1  hope  will  serve  you 
all  the  time  you  are  in  the  country.  1  have  not  been  out  of  the 
saddle  for  six  days  past,  having  been  at  Eaton  with  Sir  John's 
10  eldest  son.    He  takes  to  his  learning  hugely. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  humble  servant. 

Will  Wimble.' 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  message  that  accompanied  it, 
made  me  very  curious  to  know  the  character  and  quaUty  of  the 
gentleman  who  sent  them  ;  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows.  Will 
Wimble  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet,  and  descended  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now  between  forty  and 
fifty:  but  being  bred  to  no  business,  and  bom  to  no  ^tate,.he 

10  generally  lives  with  his  elder  brother  as  superintendent  of  his 
g^me.  He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs  better  than  any  man  in  the 
country,  and  is  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  hare.  He  is  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  Idle  man : 
he  makes  a  May-fly  to  a  miracle ;  and  furnishes  the  whole  country 
with  angle  rods.  As  he  is  a  good-natured  officious  fellow,  and 
very  much  esteemed  upon  account  of  his  family,  he  is  a  welcome 
guest  at  every  house,  and  keeps  up  a  good  correspondence  among 
all  the  gentlemen  about  hinr.  He  carries  a  tulip-root  in  his 
pocket  from  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a 

30  couple  of  friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
county.  WiU  is  a  particular  fovourite  of  all  the  young  heirs, 
whom  he  frequently  obliges  with  a  net  that  he  has  weaved,  o) 
a  setting  dog  that  he  has  made  himself.  He  now  and  then 
presents  a  pair  of  garters  of  his  own  knitting  to  their  mothers 
or  sisters;  and  raises  a  great  deal  ^f  inirth  annong  them,  by 
inquiring  as  often  as  he  meets  them,  how  they  wear?  These 
gentleman-like  manufactures  and  obliging  little  humours  make 
Will  the  darling  of  the  country. 
Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  character  of  him,  when  we 
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saw  bim  make  up  to  us  with  two  or  three  hazel  twigs  in  his 
band  that  he  bad  cut  in  Sir  Roger's  woods,  as  be  came  through 
tbem  in  his  way  to  the  house.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
observe,  on  one  rfde  the  hearty  and  sincere  welcome  with  which 
Sh-  Roger  received  him,  and  on  the  other  the  secret  joy  which 
his  guest  discovered  at  sight  of  the  good  old  knight.  After  the 
first  salutes  were  over,  Will  desired  Sir  Roger  to  lend  bim  one 
of  his  servants  to  carry  a  set  of  shuttle-cocks  he  had  with  him  In 
a  little  box  to  a  lady  that  lived  about  a  mile  off,  to  whom  it 

10  seems  he  had  promised  such  a  present  for  above  this  half  year. 
Sir  Roger's  back  was  no  sooner  turned  but  honest  Will  began 
to  tell  me  of  a  large  cock-pheasant  that  be  bad  sprung  in  one  of 
the  neighbouring  woods,  with  two  or  three  other  adventures  of 
the  same  nature.  Odd  and  uncommon  characters  are  the  game 
that  I  look  for,  and  most  delight  in;  for  which  reason  I  was 
as  much  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  person  that  talked  with 
me,  as  he  could  be  for  his  life  with  the  springing  of  a  pheasant, 
and  therefore  listened  to  him  with  more  ttian  ordinary  attention. 
In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  belt  rung  to  dinner,  where 

io  the  gentleman  I  have4)een  speaking  of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  huge  jack  he  had  caught,  served  up  for  the  first  dish  in  a 
most  sumptuous  manner.  Upon  our  sitting  down  to  it,  he  gave 
us  a  long  account  how  he  had  hooked  it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it ", 
and  at  length  drew  it  out  upon  the  bank,  with  several  other  par- 
ticulars that  lasted  all  the  first  course.  A  dish  of  wild  fowl  that 
came  afterwards  furnished  conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner, 
which  concluded  with  a  tate  invention  of  Will's  for  improving 
the  quail-pipe". 
Upon  withdrawing  into  my  room  after  dinner,  I  was  secretly 

JO  touched  with  compassion  towards  the  honest  gentleman  that  had 
dined  with  us ;  and  could  not  but  consider  with  a  great  deal  of 
I,  how  so  goodan  heart  and  such  busy  hands  were  wholly 


employed  'in.  trifles  jj^^t  so  much  humanity  should  be  so  little   '  .t'  '  ^^ 

beneficial  to  others,  an?  so  much  Industry  so  little  advantageous  /t",   j 

himself.    The  same  temper  of  mind  and  application  to  affairs  |  .J*K 


might  have  recommended  him  to  the  public  est^m,  and  might  jv" 
have  raised  his  fortune  in  another  station  of  life.     What  good  to; 
his  country  or  himself  might  not  a  trader  or  a  mgrchant  have/ 
done  with  such  useful  though  ordinary  qualifications ! 
(o      Will  Wimble's  is  the  ease  of  many  a  younger  brother  of  a 
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great  family,  who  had  rather  see  their  children  starve  like  gentle- 
men, than  thrive  in  a  trade  or  profession  that  is  beneath  their 
qualit^J  This  humour  fills  several  parts  of  Europe  with  pride 
and  beggary.  It  is  the  happiness  of  a  trading  nation  like  ours, 
that  the  younger  sons,  though  incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or 
profession,  may  be  placed  in  such  a  way  of  life  as  may  perhaps 
enable  them  to  vie  with  the  best  of  their  family :  accordingly  we 
find  several  citizens  that  were  launched  into  the  world  with 
narrow  fortunes,  rising  by  honest  industry  to  greater  estates  than 
o  those  of  their  elder  brothers.  It  is  not  improbable  but  Will  was 
formerly  tried  at  divinity,  law,  or  physic ;  and  that,  finding  his 
genius  did  not  lie  that  way,  his  parents  at  length  gave  him  up  to 
his  own  inventions.  But  certainly,  however  improper  he  might 
have  been  for  studies  of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well 
turned  for  the  occupations  of  trade  and  commerce.  As  I  think 
this  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  I  shall 
desire  my  reader  to  compare  what  I  have  here  written  with 
what  1  have  said  in  my  twenty-first  *  speculation. — L. 


No.  110.     Sir  Rogfr  in  the  country:  the  Abhe^  Walk;  a  diieunion  ' 
a:  apparitiotu. 

Koiror  ubiijue  aiuinos,  iiniul  ipia  slleiilia  letrcat. 

ViftQ.  Ma.  ii.  755. 
All  things  ate  full  of  hotroi  and  allnght, 
And  dreadful  ev'n  the  silence  of  the  night.     Dbideh. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Sir  Roger's  house,  among  the  ruins 

iQ  of  an  old  abbey,  there  is  a  long  walk  of  aged  elms;  which  are 

shot  up  so  very  high,  that  when  one  passes  under  them,  the  rooks 

and  crows  that  rest  upon  the  lops  of  them,  seem  to  be  cawing  in 

another  region.     I  am  very  much  delighted  with  thLs  sort  or 

noise,  which  I  consider  as  a  kind  of  natural  prayer  to  that  Being 

I  who  supplies  the  wants  of  his  whole  creation,  and  who,  in  the 

/  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalms,  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that 

'   call  upon  him,     I  like  this  retirement  the  better,  because  of  an  ill 

report  it  lies  under  of  being  haunted  ;  for  which  reason,  cs  I  have 

been  told  In  the  family,  no  living  creature  ever  walks  in  it  besides 

30  the  chaplain.    My  good  friend  tho  butler  desired  ne,  with  a  very 

'  See  below,  (  On  Manncti. 
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grave  face,  not  to  venture  myself  in  it  after  sunset,  for  that 
one  of  the  footmen  had  been  almost  frighted  out  of  his  wits  by  a 
spirit  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  black  horse  without 
an  head ;  to  which  hs  added,  that  about  a  month  ago,  one  of  the 
maids  coming  home  late  that  way,  with  a  pail  of  milk  upon 
her  head,  heard  such  a  rustling  among  the  bushes,  that  she 
let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  in  this  place  last  night  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the  most 

10  proper  scenes  in  the  world  for  a  ghost  to  appear  in.  The  ruins 
of  the  abbey  are  scattered  up  and  down,  on  every  side,  and  . 
half  covered  with  ivy  and  eider  bushes,  the  harbours  of  several 
solitary  birds,  which  seldom  mate  their  appearance  till  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  The  place  was  formerly  a  churchyard,  and 
has  still  several  marts  in  it  of  graves  and  burying-places.  There 
is  such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and  vaults,  that  if  you  stamp 
but  a  little  louder  than  ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated. 
At  the  same  time  the  wait  of  elms,  with  the  croating  of  the 
ravens,  which  from  time  to  time  are  beard  from  the  tops  of  them, 

10  looks  exceeding  solemn  and  venerable.  These  objects  naturally 
raise  seriousness  and  attention ;  and  when  night  heightens  the 
awfuluess  of  the  place,  and  pours  out  her  Supernumerary  horrors 
upon  every  thing  in  it,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  weak  minds  fill 
it  with  spectres  and  apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  association  of  Ideas  ",  has  very 
curious  remarks,  to  shew  how,  by  the  prejudice  of  education,  one 
idea  often  introduces  into  the  mind  a  whole  set  that  bear  no 
resemblance  to  one  another  in  the  natlire  of  things.  Among 
several  examples  of  this  kind,  he  produces  the  following  instance. 

JO  TAf  ideal  qf  goblins  and  sprigbti  ha-vc  really  no  more  to  do  <wilb 
darkneu  than  light :  yet  let  but  afaoliib  maid  inculcate  these  often  on 
the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raiie  them  there  together,  possibly  he  shall 
nmer  be  able  to  separate  them  again  so  long  as  he  lives;  but 
darkness,  shall  ever  afterii.-ards  bring  with  it  these  frightful 
ideas,  and  they  shall  be  so  joined,  that  be  can  no  more  bear  the  one 
iissn  the  other. 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  solitude,  where  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  conspired  with  so  many  other  occasions  of  terror,  I 
dMerved  a  cow  grazing  not  far  from  me,  which  an  imagination 

fo  that  was   apt  to   startle  might  easily  have  construed  into  a 
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■  black  horse  without  an  head ;  and  I  daresay  the  poor  footman 
lost  his  wits  upon  some  such  trivial  occasloa. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me,  with  a  good  deal 
of  mirth,  that  at  his  first  coming  to  his  estate,  he  found  three 
parts  of  his  house  altogether  useless ;  that  the  best  room  in  it  bad 
the  reputation  of  t>eing  haunted,  and  by  that  means  was  locked 
up;  that  noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long  gallery,  so  that 
he  could  not  get  a  servant  to  enter  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night; 
that  the  door  of  one  of  Iiis  chambers  was  nailed  up,  because  there 

JO  wentastoryin  the  familythat  a  butler  had  formerlyhanged  himself 
in  it ;  and  that  his  mother,  who  .lived  to  a  great  age,  had  shut 
up  half  the  rooms  in  the  house,  in  which  either  her  husband, 
a  son,  or  a  daughter  had  died.     The  knight  seeing  his  habitation 

.  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and  himself  in  a  manner  shut 
out  of  his  own  house,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  ordered 
uU  the  apartments  to  be  Sung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  chaplain, 
who  lay  in  every  room  one  after  another,  and  by  that  means 
dissipated  the  fears  which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  fomily. 
I  should  not  have  been  thus  particular  u^ion  these  ridiculous 

10  horrors,  did  not  I  find  them  so  very  much  prevail  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  I  think  a  person  who  is  thus 
terrified  with  the  imagination  of  ghosts  and  spectres  much  more 
reasonable  than  one  who,  contrary  to  the  reports  of  all  historians 
sacred  and  profane,  antient  and  modern,  and  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  air  nations,  thinks  the  appearance  of  spirits  fabulous 
and  groundless.  Could  not  I  give  myself  up  to  this  general  testi- 
mony of  mankind,  I  should  to  the  relations  of  particular  persons 
who  are  now  living,  and  whom  I  cannot  distrust  in  other  matters 
of  &ct.     I  might  here  add,  that  not  only  the  historians,  to  whom 

;o  we  may  join  the  poets,  but  likewise  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
have  favoured  this  opinion.  Lucretius  himself",  though  by  the 
course  of  his  philosophy  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  the  soul 
ilid  not  exist  separate  from  the  body,  makes  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  apparitions,  and  that  men  have  often  appeared  after 
their  death.  This  1  think  very  remarkable ;  he  was  so  pressed 
with  the  matter  of  fact,  which  he  could  not  have  the  confidence 
to  deny,  that  he  was  forced  to  account  for  It  by  one  of  the 
most  absurd  unphilosophical  notions  that  was  ever  started.  He 
tells     us,     that    the    sarfaces    of    all    bodies    are     perpetually 

40  Hying  off  from  their  respective  bodies,  one  after  another;  and 
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that  these  surfaces  w  thin  cases  that  included  each  other 
whilst  they  were  joined  in  the  body  like  the  coats  of  an  onion, 
are  sometimes  seen  entire  when  they  arft  separated  from  it ; 
by  wbicli  means  we  often  behold  the  shapes  and  shadows  of 
persons  who  are  tither  dead  or  absent. 


ITo.  112.     Sunday  in  the  country ;  Sir  Roger  at  tbureb. 

'ABarirovt  iHr  wp&ra  fftou;  rS/iqi  in  tiinirtu, 
T,> Pm,. 

Fint,  ia  obedience  lo  thy  country's  rite*, 
Worthip.  ih'  immortil  godi. 

I  am  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  country  Sunday,  and 
think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  wer«  only  a  human  institu- 
tion, it  would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thought  of 
for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  mankind.    It  is  certain  the"" 

10  country  people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and 
barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns  of  a  stated  time 
in  which  the  whole  village  meet  together  with  their  best  faces, 
and  in  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon 
indifferent  subjects,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  join 
together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears 
away  the  rust  of  the  whole  week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their 
minds  the  notions  of  religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  sexes 
upon  appearing  iu  their  most  agreeable  forms,  and  exerting  all 
such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of 

30  the  village.  A  country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much 
in  the  churchyard,  as  a  citizen  does  upon  the  Change,  the  whole 
parish  politics  being  generally  discussed  in  that  place  either  after 
sermon  or  before  the  bell  rings.  ~~ 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified 
the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  chusing;  he 
has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and  railed  in  the 
communion  table  at  his  own  exfrence.  He  has  often  told  me, 
that  at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he  found  his  parishioners  very 
irregular;  and  that  in  order  to  mate  them  kneel  and  join  in  the 

1*  responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassoe  and  a  common- 
prayer  book :  and  at  the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant 
dn^g  maner,  who  goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpose. 
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to  instruct  them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  psalms;  upon  which 
they  now  very  much  value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of 
the  country  ,churche*that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keeps 
them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it 
besides  himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into 
a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and 
looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody  else  nodding,  either 
wakes  them  htmseif,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them.    Several  other 

o  of  the  old  knight's  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occasions : 
sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing- 
psalms,  half  a  minute  after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done 
with  it ;  sometimes,  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his 
devotion,  he  pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the 
same  prayer ;  and  sometimes  stands  up  when  everybody  else 
is  upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any 
of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend, 
in  the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews 

10  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation. 
This  John  Matthews  it  seems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle 
fellow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his  heeU  for  his  diversion, 
This  authority  of  the  knight,  though  exerted  in  that  odd  manner 
which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has  a  very 
good  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  his  behaviour ;  besides  that  the  general  good 
sense  and  worthiness  of  his  character  makes  his  friends  observe 
these  little  singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish 
his  good  qualities. 

[o  As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir  till 
Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  knight  walks  down 
from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between  a  double  row  of  his  tenants, 
that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  side ;  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how  such  an  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  do, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church ;  which  is  understood  as  a  secret 
reprimand  to  the  person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising  day, 
when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  boy  that  answers 
well,  he  has  ordered  a  bible  to  be  given  him  next  day  for  his 

|0  encouragement ;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with  a  flitch 
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of  bacoD  to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  has  likewise  added  live 
pounds  a  year  to  ttie  clerk's  place  ;  and  that  he  may  encourage 
the  young  feiiows  to  make  themselves  perfect  In  the  church 
service,  has  promised,  upon  the  death  of  the  present  Incumbent, 
who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it  according  to  merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger  and  his  chaplain, 
and  their  mutual  concurrence  In  doing  good,  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  the  very  next  village  is  famous  for  the  differ- 
ences and  contentions  that  rise  between  the  parson  and  the 

ro  'squire,  who  live  In  a  perjMtual  state  of  war.  The  parson  is 
always  preaching  at  the  'squire,  and  the  'squire  to  be  revenged  on 
the  parson  never  comes  to  church.  The  'squire  has  made  all  his 
tenants  atheists,  and  tithe-stealers ;  while  the  parson  instructs 
them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and  insinuates 
to  them  in  almost  every  sermon  that  he  is  a  better  man  than 
his  patron.  In  short  matters  are  come  to  such  an  extremity,  that 
the  'squire  has  not  said  his  prayers  either  in  public  or  private  this 
half  year ;  and  that  the  parson  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not 
mend  his  manners,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole 

lo  congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the  country, 
are  very  iatal  to  the  ordinary  people ;  who  are  so  used  to  be 
dazzled  with  riches,  that  they  pay  as  much  deference  to  the 
understanding  of  a  man  of  an  estate,  as  of  a  man  of  learning: 
and  are  very  hardly  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how  important 
soever  it  maybe,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when  they  know  there 
are  several  men  of  five  hundred  a  year  who  do  not  believe  it".— L. 


No.  118.     Labom-  and  exereue .  Sir  Reger  in  the  bantiag-fitld. 

Ut  tit  nieiis  tana  in  carpoie  tano. 

Juv.  Sal.  X.  356. 
A  healthy  body  and  a  mind  nt  ease. 

Bodily  labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  man  submits 

to  for  his  livelihood,  or  that  which  he  undergoes  for  his  pleasure. 

30  The  latter  of  them  generally  changes,  the  name  of  labour  for  that 

of  exercise,  bat  differs  only  from  ordinary  labour  as  it  rises  from 

another  motive. 

&  country  life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of  lal^yr,  and  for 


/f 
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L  gives  a  man  a  greater  stock  of  health,  and  conse- 
wuently  a  more  perfect  enjoyment  of  himself,  than  any  other  way 
/of  life,  I  consider  the  body  as  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands,  or, 
/  to  use  a  more  rustic  phrase,  a  bundle  of  pipes  and  strainers,  fitted 
I  to  one  another  atter  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper 

^  I  engine  for  the  soul  to  work  with.  This  description  does  not  only 
comprehend  the  bowels,  bones,  tendons,  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries, 
but  every  muscle  and  every  ligature,  which  is  a  composition  of 

1    fibres,  that  are  so  many  imperceptible  tubes  or  pipes  interwoven 

lo  on  all  sides  with  invisible  glands  or  strainers. 

This  general  idea  of  a  human  body,  without  considering  it  in  its 
niceties  of  anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely  necessary  labour  is 
for  the  right  preservation  of  it.  There  must  be  frequent  motions 
and  agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and  separate  the  juices  contained 
in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and  cleanse  that  infinitude  of  pipes  and 
Strainers  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give  their  solid  parts  a 
more  firm  and  lasting  tone.  Labour  or  exercise  ferments  the 
humours,  casts  them  into  their  proper  channels,  throws  aS  redun- 
dancies, and  helps  nature  in  those  secret  distributions,  without 

10  which  the  body  cannot  subsist  in  its  vigour,  nor  the  soul  act  with 
cheerfulness. 

1  might  here  mention  the  effects  which  this  has  upon  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  understanding  clear,  the 
imagination  untroubled,  and  refining  those  spirits  that  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  during  the 
present  laws  of  union  between  soul  and  body.  It  is  to  a  neglect 
in  this  particular  that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  which  is  so  fre- 
quent in  men  of  studious  and  sedentary  tempers,  as  well  as  the 
vapours,  to  which  those  of  the  other  sex  are  so  often  subject 

JO  Had  not  exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for  our  well-being, 
nature  would  not  have  made  the  body  so  proper  for  it,  by  giving 
such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as 
necessarily  produce  those  compressions,  extensions,  contortions, 
dilatations,  and  ail  other  binds  of  motions  that  are  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  such  a  system  of  tubes  and  glands  as  has 
been  before  mentioned.  And  that  we  might  not  want  induce- 
ments to  engage  us  in  such  an  exercise  of  the  body  as  is  jwoper 
for  its  welfare,  it  is  so  ordered,  that  nothing  valuable  can  be 
procured  without  it.    Not  to  mention  riches  and  honour,  even 

40  food  and  raim<nt  are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  toil  of  the 
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hands  and  sweat  of  the  brows.  Providence  fiirDisbes  materials, 
but  expects  that  we  should  work  them  up  ourselves.  The  earth 
must  be  laboured  before  it  gives  its  increase,  and  when  it  is  forced 
into  its  several  products,  how  many  hands  must  they  pass 
through  before  they  are  fit  for  use?  Manufactures,  trade  and 
agriculture,  naturally  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the 
species  in  twenty ;  aud  as  for  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  la- 
bour, by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  bom,  they  are  more 
miserable  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  (hey  indulge  themselves 

10  in  that  voluntary  labour  which  goes  by  the  name  of  eaereise. 
My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  man  in  business 
of  this  kind,  and  has  hung  several  partsof  his  house  with  the  trophies 
of  his  former  labours.  The  walls  of  bis  great  hall  are  covered 
with  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer  that  he  has  killed  in  the 
chase,  which  be  thinks  the  most  valuable  furniture  of  bis  bouse, 
as  they  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  discourse,  and  shew  that  he 
has  riot  been  idle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  large  otter's 
skin  stuffed  with  hay,  which  his  mother  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in 
that  manner,  and  the  knight  looks  upon  it  with  great  satisfaction, 

20  because  it  seems  hewasbut  nine  years  old  when  his  dog  killed  him. 
A  little  room  adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  kind  of  arsenal  filled  with 
guns  of  several  sizes  and  inventions,  with  which  the  knight  has 
made  great  havoc  in  the  woods,  and  destroyed  many  thousands  of 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  woodcocks.  His  stable  doors  are 
patched  with  noses  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  the  knight's  own 
hunting  down.  Sir  Roger  shewed  me  one  of  them,  that  for  dis- 
tinction's sake-has  a  brass  nail  struck  through  it,  which  cost  him 
about  fifteen  hours'  riding,  carried  him  through  half  a  dozen 
counties,  killed  him  a  brace  of  geldings,  and  lost  above- half  his 

JO  dogs.  This  the  knight  looks  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits 
of  his  life,  The  perverse  widow,*  whom  I  have  given  some  ac- 
count of,  was  the  death  of  several  foxes  ;  for  Sir  Roger  has  told 
me,  that  in  the  coui-se  of  his  amours  he  patched  the  western  door 
of  his  stable.  Whenever  the  widow  was  cruel,  the  foxes  were 
sure  to  pay  for  it.  In  proportion  as  his  passion  for  the  widow 
abated,  and  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off  fox-hunting;  but  a  hare 
is  not  yet  safe  that  sits  within  ten  miles  of  his  house. 

There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I  would  so  recommend  to 

my  readers  of  both  sexes  as  this  of  riding,  as  there  is.  none  which 

•  SeePSge  *I,  I.  J6. 
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so  much  conduces  to  health,  and  is  every  way  accommodated  to  the 
body,  according  to  the  idea  which  I  have  given  of  it.  Dr.  Syden- 
ham i5  very  lavish  in  its  praises ;  and  if  the  English  reader  will  see 
the  mechanical  effects  of  it  described  at  length,  he  may  find  them 
in  a  book  published  not  many  years  since,  under  th£  title  of 
Medicina  GymnaJlica.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  am  in  town, 
for  want  of  these  opportunities,  1  exercise  myself  an  hour  every 
morning  upon  a  dumb  bell  that  is  placed  in  a  comer  of  my  room, 
and  pleases  me  the  more,  because  it  does  everything  I  require  of 

o  it  in  the  most  profound  silence.  My  landlady  and  her  daughters 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  my  hours  of  exercise,  that  they  never 
come  into  my  room  to  disturb  me  whilst  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used 
to  employ  myself  in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned 
from  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises  ",  that  is  written  with  great  eru- 
dition :  it  is  there  called  the  amoimxla,  or  the  fighting  with  a  man's 
own  shadow,  and  consists  in  the  brandishing  of  two  short  sticks 
grasped  in  each  hand,  and  loaden  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end. 
This  opens  the  chest,  exercises  the  limbs,  and  gives  a  man  all  the 

□  pleasure  of  boxing  without  the  blows.  I  could  wish  that  several 
learned  men  would  lay  out  that  time  which  they  employ  in  con- 
troversies and  disputes  about  nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting 
with  their  own  shadows.  It  might  conduce  very  much  to  evaporate 
the  spleen,  which  makes  them  uneasy  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
themselves. 

To  conclude,  as  I  am  a  compound  of  soul  and  body,  I  consider 
myself  as  obliged  to  a  <louble  scheme  of  duties ;  and  think  I  have 
not  fulfilled  the  business  of  the  day,  when  I  do  not  thus  employ 
the  one  in  labow  and  exercise,  as  well  as  the  other  in  study  and 

;o  contemplation.— L. 

[No.  ii6,  though  signed  X,  the  initial  which  maiki  [he  papers  .con- 
tributed by  Eustace  Bulgell,  wat  coraoionlj  reported  at  the  time  to  have 
been  written  by  Additon.  and  inlemal  evidence  goes  far  to  prove  that 
report  spoke  truly.  [1  is  a  charming  pap«t,  describing  a  hare-huiil  in 
which  the  Spectator  accompanied  Sii  Roger,  and  did  not  distinguish  him' 
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Ifo.  117.     Witch-crafl!  Moll  While;  Sir  Ragfr  and  the  Spectator 
go  to  lee  ber. 

Ipsi  libi  somiiia  lingunt. 

Visa.  Ed.  viii.  lo8. 

There  are  some  opinions  in  which  a  man  should  stand  neuter 
without  engaging  his  assent  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a 
hovering  faith  as  this,  which  refuses  to  settle  upon  any  determin- 
ation, is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  mind  that  is  careful  to  avoid 
errors  and  prepossessions.  When  the  arguments  press  equally 
on  both  sides  in  matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest 
method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  thji;  temper  of  mind  that  1  consider  the  subject  of 
witchcraft.    JWhen  I  hear  the  relations  that  are  made  from  alt 

10  parts  of  the  World,  not  only  from  Norway  and  Lapland,  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  but  from  every  particular  nation  in  Europe, 
I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  there  is  such  an  intercourse  and 
commerce  with  evil  spirits,  as  that  which  we  express  by  the  name  of 
witchcraft.  But  when  I  consider  that  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
parts  of  the  world  abound  the  most  in  these  relations,  and  that  the 
per^ns  among  us  who  are  supposed  to  engage  in  such  an  infernal 
commerce  are  people  of  a  weak  understanding  and  crazed  imagi" 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  reHect  upon  the  many  impostures 
and  delusions  of  this  nature  that  have  been  detected  in  all  ages, 

10  I  endeavour  to  suspend  my  belief  till  I  hear  more  certain  accounts 
than  any  which  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge.  ^]^  short, 
when  I  consider  the  question,  whether  there  are  such  persons  in 
the  world,  as  those  we  call  witches,  my  mind  is  divided  between 
the  two  opposite  opinions;  or  rather  (to  speak  my  tlioughts 
frieely)  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is  and  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  witchcraft;  but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  credit 
to  any  particular  instance  of  ky 

I  am  engaged  in  this  speculation,  by  some  occurrences  that  I 
met  with  yesterday,  which  I  shall  give  my  reader  an  account  of 

JO  at  large.  As  I  was  walking  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger  by  the  side 
of  one  of  his  woods,  an  old  woman  applied  herself  to  me  for  my 
charity.  Her  dress  and  figure  put  me  in  mind  of  the  following 
description  in  Qfwaj, 

In  a  cloK  lane  »  I  pdnaed  my  joiirney, 

I  espied  a  wrinkled  lug,  with  age  grown  double. 
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Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbliog  to  henelf. 

Her  ey«  with  icalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red ; 

Cold  palsy  (hook  her  head;  her  hands  seem'd  wither'd ; 

And  on  her  crooked  Ehnuldert  had  the  wrapp'd 

The  tatter'd  rcmnanlK  of  an  old  stripp'd  hanging; 

Which  terr'd  to  keep  her  carcase  (rom  the  cold : 

So  there  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 


As  I  was  musing  on  this  description,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
object  before  me,  the  knight  told  me,  that  this  very  old  woman 
had  the  reputation  of  a  witch  all  over  the  country,  that  her  lips 
were  observed  to  be  always  in  motion,  and  that  there  was  not 
a  switch  about  her  house  which  her  neighbours  did  not  believe 
had  carried  her  several  hundreds  of  miles.  If  she  chaDced  to 
stumble,  they  ^ways  found  sticks  or  straws  that  lay  in  the  figure 
of  a  cross  before  her.  If  she  made  any  mistake  at  church,  and 
cried  Amen  in  a  wrong  place,  they  never  failed  to  conclude  that 

io  she  was  saying  her  prayers  backwards.  There  was  not  a  maid  in 
the  parish  that  would  take  a  pin  of  her,  though  she  should  offer  a 
bag  of  money  with  it.  She  goes  by  the  nanie  of  Moll  White, 
and  has  made  the  country  ring  with  several  imaginary  exploits 
which  are  palmed  upon  her.  If  the  dairy-maid  does  not 
make  her  butter  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it,  Moll  White 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn.  If  a  horse  sweats  in  the  stable, 
Moll  White  has  been  upon  his  back.  If  a  hare  makes  an  un- 
expected escape  from  the  hound.i,  the  huntsman  curses  Moll 
White.     Nay  (says  Sir  Roger}  I  have  known  the  master  of  the 

30  pack,  upon  such  an  occasion,  send  one  of  his  servants  to  see 
if  Moll  White  had  been  out  that  morning. 

This  account  raised  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I  begged  1117 
friend  Sir  Roger  to  go  with  me  into  her  hovel,  which  stood 
in  a  solitary  comer  under  the  side  of  the  wood.  Upon  our  first 
entering  Sir  Roger  winked  to  me,  and  pointed  at  something 
that  stood  behind  the  door,  which,  upon  looking  that  way,  I 
found  to  be  an  old  broomstaff.  At  the  same  time  he  whispered 
me  in  the  ear  to  take  notice  of  a  tabby  cat  that  sat  in  the 
chimney  comer,  which,  as  the  old  knight  told  me,  lay  under  as 

40  bad  a  report  as  Moll  White  herself;  for  besides  that  Moll  is  said 
often  to  accompany  her  in  the  same  shape,  the  cat  is  reported  to 
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have  spoken  twice  or  thrice  m  her  life,  and  to  have  plared  several 
pranks  above  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  cat. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so  much 
wretchedness  and  di^race,  but  at  the  same  time  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the 
old  woman,  advising  her,  as  a  justice  of  peace,  to  avoid  all  com- 
munication with  the  devil,  and  never  to  hurt  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours' cattle.  We  concluded  our  visit  with  a  bounty,  which  was 
very  acceptable. 

lo  In  our  return  home,  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  old  Moll  had  been 
often  brought  before  him  for  making  children  spit  pins,  and  giving 
maids  the  night-mare;  and  that  the  country  people  would  be 
tossing  her  into  a  pond,  and  trying  experiments  with  her  every 
day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his  chaplain". 

I  have  since  found  upon  inquiry,  that  Sir  Roger  was  several 
times  staggered  with  the  rejmrts  that  had  been  brought  him  con- 
cerning this  old  woman,  and  would  frequently  have  bound  ber 
over  to  the  county  sessions,  had  not  his  chaplain  with  much  ado 
pei^uaded  him  to  the  contrary.  * 

lo  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  account,  because  I  hear 
there  is  scarce  a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in 
it.  When  an  old  woman  begins  to  dote,  and  grow  chargeable  to 
a  parish,  she  is  generally  turned  into  a  witch,  and  tills  the  whole 
country  with  extravagant  fancies,  imaginary  distempers,  and 
terrifying  dreams.  In  the  mean  time,  the  poor  wretch  that  is 
the  innocent  occasion  of  so  many  evils  begins  to  be  frighted  at 
herself,  and  sometimes  confesses  secret  commerces  and  familiari- 
ties that  her  imagination  forms  in  a  delirious  old  age.  This 
frequently  cuts  oiF  charity  from  the  greatest  objects  of  compas- 

(o  sion,  and  inspires  people  with  a  malevolence  towards  those  poor 
decrepid  parts  of  our  species,  in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced 
by  infinnity  and  dotage,— L. 


Wo.  122.     Sir  Roger  takti  the  Spectator  lo  the  eoanty  asiixet,  vibere 
tbe  knighl  ii  ireattj  with  great  deference ;  The  Saracen' t  Head, 


A  man's  Srst  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  own    , 
heart ;  his  next,  fo  escape  the  censures  of  the  world ;  if  the  last 
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interferes  with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  neglected;  but 
otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest 
mind,  than  to  see  those  approbations  which  it  gives  itself  seconded 
bf  the  applauses  of  the  public ;  a  man  is  more  sure  of  his  con- 
duct, when  the  verdict  which  he  passes  upon  his  own  behaviour 
is  thus  warranted  and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that  know 

My  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  those  who  is  not  only  at 
peace  within  himseif,  but  beloved  and  esteemed  by  alt  about  him. 

JO  He  receives  a  suitable  tribute  for  his  universal  benerolence  to 
mankind,  in  the  returns  of  alfection  and  good-will,  which  are 
paid  him  by  every  one  that  lives  within  his  neighbourhood.  I 
lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd  instances  of  that  general  respect 
which  is  shewn  to  the  good  old  knight.  He  would  needs  carry 
Will  Wimble  and  myself  with  him  to  the  county  assizes:  as  we 
were  upon  the  road  Will  Wimble  joined  a  couple  of  plain  men 
who  rode  before  us,  and  conversed  with  them  for  some  time; 
during  which  my  friend  Sir  Roger  acquainted  me  with  their 
characters. 

Eo  'The  first  of  them,'  says  jie,  'that  has  a  spaniel  by  hb  side, 
is  a  yeoman  of  about  an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest 
man :  he  is  just  within  the  game-act,  and  qualified  to  kill  an  hare 
or  a  pheasant :  he  knocks  down  a  dinner  with  his  gun  twice  or 
thrice  a  week  ;  and  by  that  means  lives  much  cheaper  than  those 
who  have  not  so  good  an  estate  as  himself.  He  would  be  a  good 
neighbour  tf  he  did  not  destroy  so  many  partridges:  in  short  he  Is 
a  very  sensible  man ;  shoots  flying;  and  has  been  several  times 
foreman  of  the  petty  jury. 
'  The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom  Touchy,  a  fellow 

30  famous  for  taking  the  law  of  every  body.  There  is  not  one 
in  the  town  where  he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter- 
sessions.  The  rogue  had  once  the  impudence  to  go  to  law 
with  the  widow.  His  head  is  full  of  costs,  damages,  and  eject- 
ments;  he  plagued  a  couple  of  honest  gentlemen  so  long  for 
a  trespass  in  breaking  one  of  his  hedges,  till  he  was  forced  to  sell 
the  ground  it  inclosed  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  prosecution ; 
his  father  left  him  fourscore  pounds  a  year;  but  he  has  cast 
and  been  cast  so  often,  that  he  is  not  now  worth  thirty.  I 
suppose  he  is  going  upon  the  old  business  of  the  willow  tree.' 

40     As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  account  of  Tom  Touchy,  Will 
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Wimble  and  his  two  companions  stopped  short  until  we  came  up 
to  them.  After  having  paid  their  respects  to  Sir  Roger,  Will 
told  him  that  Mr.  Touchy  and  he  must  appeal  to  him  upon  a  dis- 
pute that  arose  between  them.  I^ill  it  seems  had  been  giving 
hb  fellow-traveller  an  account  oKbis  anghng  one  day  in  such 
a  hole ;  when  Tom  Touchy,  Instead  of  hearing  out  his  story,  told 
him,  that  Mr.  such  an  one,  if  he  pleased,  might  tate  the  law  ^ 
him  for  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  river.  My  friend  Sir  Roger 
heard  them  both  upon  a  round  trot;  and  after  having  paused 

10  some  time,  told  them,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not  give 
his  judgment  rashly,  that  macb  might  be  laid  on  bath  tidei\  They 
were  neither  of  them  dissatisHed  with  the  knight's  determination, 
because  neither  of  them  found  himself  in  the  wrong  by  it;  upon 
which  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  assizes. 

The  court  was  set  before  Sir  Roger  came ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  the  justices  had  talcen  their  places  upon  the  bench,  they  made 
room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head  of  them  fwho,  for  his  reputa- 
tion in  tl^e  country,  took  occasion  to  whisperTn  the  judge's  ear, 
that  be  tOfl)  glad  hit  lordi/np  had  met  tvilh  to  much  good  luealher  in 

30  hii  circmKt  1  was  listening  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  with 
much  attention,  and  infinitely  pleased  with  that  great  appearance 
and  solemnity  which  so  properly  accompanies  such  a  public 
administration  of  our  laws ;  when,  after  about  an  hour's  sitting,  1 
observed  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  that  my 
friend  Sir  Rogerwas  getting  up  to  speak.  I  was  in  some  pain  for 
him  till  I  found  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sen- 
tences, with  a  look  of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Upon  his  first  rising  the  court  was  hushed,  and  a  general 
whi^KF  ran  among  the  country  people  that  Sir  Roger  wai  up. 

JO  The  speech  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  shall  not 
.trouble  my  readers  with  an  account  of  it ;  and  1  believe  was  not  s^ 
/so  much  deagned  by  the  knight  himself  to  inform  the  court, 
,  as  to  give  him  a  figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit  in  Ihe 
^.country. 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  court  rose,  to  see  the  gentle- 
men of  the  country  gathering  about  my  old  friend,  and  striving 
who  should  compliment  him  most;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
ordinary  people  gazed  upon  him  at  a  distance,  not  a  little  admiring 
his  courage,  that  was  nut  afraid  to  speak  to  the  judge. 

40     In  our  return  home  wc  met  with  a  very  odd  accident;  which  I 
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cannot  forbear  relating,  because  it  shows  how  desirous  all  who 
know  Sir  Roger  are  of  giving  him  marks  of  their  esteem.  When 
we  vere  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we  stopped  at 
a  little  inn  to  rert  ourselves  and  our  horses.  The  man  of  the 
house  had,  it  seems,  been  formerly  a  servant  in  the  knight's 
bmily;  and  to  do  honour  to  his  old  master,  had  some  time  since, 
unknown  to  Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a  sign-post  before  the 
door;  so  that  "the  Knight's  Head"  had  hung  out  upon  the  road 
about  a  week  before  he  himself  knew  anything  of  the  matter. 

10  As  soon  as  Sir  Roger  was  acquainted  with  it,  finding  that  bis 
servant's  indiscretion  proceeded  wholly  from  affection  and  good- 
will, he  only  tokl  him  that  he  had  made  him  too  high  a  com- 
phment ;  and  when  the  fellow  seemed  to  think  that  could  hardly 
be,  added  with  a  more  decisive  look,  that  it  was  too  great  an 
honour  for  any  man  under  a  duke ;  but  told  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  might  be  altered  with  a  very  few  touches,  and  that 
he  h*mself  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it.  Accordingly,  they  got  a 
painter  by  the  knight's  directions  to  add  a  pair  of  whis^rs  to  the 
face,  and  by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features  to  change  it  into 

20  the  Saracen's  Head.  I  should  not  have  known  this  story,  had  not 
the  inn-keeper,  upon  Sir  Roger's  alighting,  told  him  in  my  hear- 
ing, that  his  honour's  head  was  brought  back  last  night  with  the 
alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  in  it.  Upon  this  my 
friend  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  related  the  particulars  above- 
mentioned,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  into  the  room. 
I  could  not  forbear  discovering  grea.ter  expressions  of  mirth  than 
ordinary  upon  the  appearance  of  this  monstrous  face,  under 
which,  notwithstanding  it  was  made  to  frown  and  stare  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  I  could  still  discover  a  distant  resem- 

jo  blance  of  my  old  friend.  Sir  Roger,  upon  seeing  me  laugh, 
desired  me  to  tell  him  truly  if  I  thought  it  possible  for  people  to 
know  htm  in  that  disguise.  I  at  first  kept  my  usual  silence :  but 
upon  the  knight -conjuring  me  to  tell  him  whether  it  was  not  still 
more  like  himself  than  a  Saracen,  I  composed  my  countenance 
in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  replied,  TOa/  much  might  bt  said 
an  both  lidel. 

These  several  adventures,  with  the  knight's  behaviour  in  them, 
gave  me  as  pleasant  a  day  as  ever  I  met  with  In  any  of  my 
travels. — L. 


V 
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No.  1S3.     The  idle  young  tquire ;  rejteclioai. 
DoctriiB  sed  vim  promoret  insitiin. 
Rectiqae  ciiltnt  pectora  lobonnt ; 
Utciinque  defecere  murei, 
Dedecorant  bene  nata  culpK.    Hok.  Od,  iv.  4. 
As  1  was  yesterday  taking  the  air  with  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  we 
were  met  by  a  fresh-coloured  ruddy  young  man,  who  rid  by  us 
full  speed,  with  a  couple  of  servants  behind  him.    Upon  my 
inquiry  who  he  was,  Sir  Roger  told  me  that  he  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  a  considerable  estate,  who  had  been  educated  by  a  tender 
mother  that  lived  not  many  miles  from  the  place  where  we  were. 
She  is  a  very  good  lady,  says  my  friend,  but  took  so  much  care  of 
her  son's  health,  that  she  has  made  him  good  for  nothing.     She 
quickly  found  that  reading  was  bad  for  his  eyes,  and  that  writing 
to  made  his  head  ake.    He  was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  to  carry  a  gun  upon 
his  shoulder.     To  be  brief,  I  fouud,  by  ray  friend's  account  of 
him,  that  he  had  got  a  great  stock  of  health,  but  nothing  else; 
and  that  if  it  were  a  man's  business  only  to  live,  there  would  not 
be  a  more  accomplished  young  fellow  in  the  whole  country.  1       , 

(^b*  truth  of  it  is,  since  my  residing  in  these  parts  I  have  seei»L^^ 
and  heard  innumerable    instances    of  young  heirs    and    elder  \  1!^ 
brothers,  who  either  from  their  own  reflecting  upon  the  estates  \     '\. 
they  are  bom  to,  and  therefore  thinking  all  other  accompllsh- 
10  ments  unnecessary,  or  from  hearing  these  notions  frequently 
inculcated  to  them  by  the  flattery  of  their  servants  and  domestics, 
or  from  the  same  foolbh  thought  prevailing  in  those  who  have 
the  care  of  their  education,  are  of  no  manner  of  use  but  to  keep 
up  their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands  and  houses  in  a  line  to 
postcrityT^  

ITo.  12B.     Amuiing  anecdote  laid  bf  Sir  Roger,  leading  ta  itricturet 
an  the  evUi  nj partj  spirit. 


Neu  piirix  validis  in  viEcera  lectile  vitei. 

Vma.  ^n.  vi.  831. 
Embrace  again,  ray  sons,  be  fo«s  no  mort. 
Not  slain  your  conntcy  wilh  her  children's  goie- 

DaVDEN. 

My   worthy  friend  Sir   Roger,   when  we   are   talking  of  the 
malice  of  parties,  very  frequently  tells  us  an  accident  that  happened 


y/ 
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to  him  when  he  was  a  school-boy,  which  was  at  a  time  when 
the  feuds  ran  high  between  the  round-heads  and  cavaliers.     This 
worthy  knight,  being  then  but  a  stripling,  had  occasion  to  in- 
quire which  was  the  way  to  St.  Anne's  lane;  upon  which  the 
person  whom  he  spoke  to,  instead  of  answering  his  question, 
called  him  a  young  Popish  cur,  and  asked  him  who  had  made 
Anne  a  saint !    The  boy,  being  in  some  confu«on,  inquired  of 
the  next  he  met,  which  was  the  way  to  Anne's  lane ;  but  was 
called  a  prick-eared  cur  for  his  pains,  and  instead  of  being  shewn 
lo  the  way,  was  told,  that  she  had  been  a  saint  before  he  was  born, 
\      and  would  be  one  after  he  was  hanged.     Upon   this,  says  Sir 
C     Roger,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  repeat  the  former  question,  but 
^    going  into  every  lane  of  the  neighbourhood,  asked  what  they 
^    called  the  name  of  that  lane.     By  which  ingenious  artifice  he 
3    found  out  the  place  he  inquired  after,  without  giving  offence  to 
J    any  party.     Sir  Roger  generally  closes  this  narrative  with  re- 
^    flexions  on  the  mischief  that  parties  do  in  the  country ;   how 
i.     they  spoil   good   neighbourhood,  and   make   honest   gentlemen 
\    hate  one  another  jj^sides  that  they  manifestly  tend  to  the 
■io  prejudice  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  destruction  of  the  gamA 
X         'I'here  cannot  a  greater  judgment  hefal  a  country  than  such 
a  dreadful   spirit   of  division  as   rends   a  government  into  two 
distinct  people,  and  makes  them  greater  strangers  and  more 

J;^  averse  to  one  another,  than  if  they  were  actually  two  different 
nations.  The  effects  of  such  a  division  are  pernicious  to  the 
last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  advantages  which  they 
give  the  common  enemy,  but  to  those  private  evils  which  they 
produce  in  the  heart  of  almost  every  particular  person.  This  " 
influence  is  very  fatal  both  to  men's  morals  and  their  under- 
go standings;  it  dnks  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only  so,  but 

A  furious  party-spirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  full  violence,  exerls 
itself  in  civil  war  and  bloodshed ;  and,  when  it  is  under  its 
greatest  restraints,  naturally  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detraction, 
calumny,  and  a  partial  administration  of  justice.  In  a  word,  it 
fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour,  and  extinguishes  all  the 
seeds  of  good-nature,  compassion,  and  humanity. 

Plutarch  says  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself 
to  hate  even  his  enemies,  because,  says  he,  '  if  you  indulge  this 
k'ill  rise  of  itself  iu  others ;  if  you 
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hate  your  enemies,  you  will  contract  sucb  a  vicious  habit  of 
mind,  as  by  degrees  will  break  out  upon,  those  who  are  your 
friends,  or  those  who  are  indifferent  to  you".'  1  might  here 
observe  how  admirably  this  precept  of  morality  (which  derives 
the  malignity  of  hatred  from  the  passion  itself,  and  not  from  its 
object)  answers  to  that  great  rule  which  was  dictated  to  Ihc 
world  about  an  hundred  years  before  this  philosopher  wrote ; 
but  instead  of  that,  1  shall  only  take  notice,  with  a  real  grief  of 
heart,  that  the  minds  of  many  good  men  among  us  appear  soured 
10  with  party-principles,  and  alienated  from  one  another  in  such 
a  manner,  as  seems  to  me  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  either  of  reason  or  religion.  Zeal  for  a  public  cause  is 
apt  to  breed  passions  in  the  hearts  of  virtuous  persons,  to  which 
the  regard  of  their  own  private  interest  would  never  have  be- 
trayed them. 

If  this  party-spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on  our  morals,  it  has 

likewise  a  very  great  one  upon  our  judgments.    We  often  hedr 

a  poor  insipid  paper  or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and  sometimes  a  noble 

piece  depreciated,  by  those  who  are  of  a  different  principle  from 

20  the  author.     One  who  is  actuated  by  this  spirit  is  almost  under 

an   incapacity   of  discerning  either  real  blemishes  or  beauties. 

A  man  of  merit  in  a  different  principle,  is  like  an  object  seen  in 

two  different  mediums,  that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  however 

straight  and  entire  it  may  be  in  itself.     For  this  reason  there  is 

scarce  a  person  of  any  figure  in  England  who  does  not  go  by  two 

contrary  characters,  as  opposite  to  one  another  as  light  and 

darkness.    Knowledge  and  learning  suffer  in  a  particular  mannerVr' 

f  -from  this  strange  prejudice,  which  at  present!  prevails  amongs^i 

\  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  British  nation.   /As  men  formerly  I " 

30  became  eminent  in   learned  societies  by  their  parts  and  ac-j 

quisitions,  they  now  distinguish  themselves  by  the  warmthjne 

violence  with  which  they  espouse  their  respective  parties* "  Books 

are  valued  upon  the  like  considerations ;    an  abusive  scurrilous 

stile  passes  for  satire,  and  a  dull  scheme  of  party  notions  is  called 

fine  writing. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  practised  by  both  sides,  and 

that  is  the  taking  any  scandalous  story,  that  has  been  ever 

whispered  or  invented  of  a  private  man,  for  a  known  undoubted 

truth,  and  raising  suitable  speculations  upon  it.     Calumnies  that 

40  liave  been  never  proved,  or  have  been  often  refuted,  are  t 
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ordinary  postulatnms  of  these  infamous  scribblers,  upon  which 
they  proceed  as  upon- first  principles  granted  by  all  men,  though 
in  their  hearts  they  know  they  are  false,  or  at  best  very 
doubtful.  When  they  have  laid  these  foundations  of  scurrility, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  their  superstructure  is  every  way  answerable 
to  them.  If  this  shameless  practice  of  the  present  age  endures 
much  longer,  praise  and  reproach  will  cease  to  be  motives  of 
action  in  good  men. 
There  are  certain  periods  of  time  in  all  governments  when 

10  this  inhuman  spirit  prevails.  Italy  was  long  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Guelfes  and  Gibellines",  and  France  by  those  who  were  for  and 
against  the  League" :  hut  it  is  very  unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  bom 
in  such  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  season.  It  is  the  restless 
ambition  of  artful  men,  that  thus  breaks  a  p«ople  into  factions, 
and  draws  several  well-meaning  persons  to  their  interest  by  a 
specious  concern  for  their  country.  How  many  honest  minds 
are  filled  with  uncharitable  and  barbarous  notions,  out  of  their 
zeal  for  the  public  good?  What  cruelties  and  outrages  would 
they  not  commit  against  men  of  an  adverse  party,  whom  they 

20  would  honour  and  esteem,  if  instead  of  considering  them  as 
they  are  represented,  they  knew  them  as  they  are?  Thus  are 
persons  of  the  greatest  probity  seduced  into  shamefid  errors 
and  prejudices,  and  made  bad  men  even  by  that  noblest  of 
principles,  the  love  of  their  country,  I  cannot  here  forbear 
mentioning  the  famous  Spanish  proverb,  If  there  viere  neither 
/eoh  nor  knaves  in  the  luorld  alt  people  ivoald  be  of  one  mind. 

For  ray  own  part,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  ail  honest  men 
would  enter  into  an  association,  for  the  support  of  one  another 
against  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon 

^o  as  their  common  enemies,  whatsoever  side  they  may  belong  to. 
Were  there  such  an  honest  body  of  neutral  forces,  we  should 
never  see  the  worst  of  men  in  great  figures  of  life,  because  they 
are  useful  to  a  party ;  nor  the  best  unregarded,  because  they  are 
above  practising  those  methods  which  would  be  grateful  to  their 
faction.  We  should  then  single  every  criminal  out  of  the  herd, 
and  hunt  him  down,  however  formidable  and  overgrown  be 
might  appear :  on  the  contrary,  we  should  shelter  distressed 
innocence,  and  defend  virtue,  however  beset  with  contempt  or 
ridicule,  envy  or  defamation.      In  short,  we  should  not  any 

40  longer  regard  our  fellow-subjects  as  Whigs  or  Tories,  but  should 
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make    the    man    of   merit    our    friend,    and    the    villain    our 

enemy. — G. 

No.  12fl.  Strictures  on  parij-ipirit  continued;  Ulmtralhm  taktn 
from  Ibt  Spectalor'j  experifnce  among  the  eounlj  feepU,  Sir 
Roger' t  iteigbBouri. 

Trot  Rutuluive  fuat,  nulJo  disciiniine  habtbo. 

Vmo.  ^n.  X.  :o8. 
Rutuliant,  Trojani,  are  ihe  same  id  me. 

Dbtoek. 
In  my  yesterday's  paper  I  proposed,  that  the  honest  men  of 
all  parties  should  enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  the  defence 
of  one  another,  and  the  confusion  of  their  common  enemies. 
As  it  is  designed  this  neutral  body  should  act  with  a  regard  to 
nothing  but  truth  and  equity,  and  divest  themselves  of  the  little 
heats  and  prepossessions  that  cleave  to  parties  of  alt  kinds,  I  have 
prepared  for  them  the  following  form  of  an  association,  which 
lo  may   express  their   intentions   in   the   most    plain    and    simple 

ife  vihoie  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  sokmniy  declare,  tliat 
ive  do  in  oar  consciences  telietie  tivo  and  two  make  Jour  ;  and  that 
tuc  shall  adjudge  any  man  luhalsoe'vcr  to  he  our  enemy  ivho  ea- 
deavours  to  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  Ife  are  likewise  ready  to 
maintain  tuith  the  baxard  of  all  that  it  near  and  dear  to  us,  thai  six 
is  less  than  seven  in  all  limes  and  all  places  ;  and  that  ten  ivill  not 
be  more  three  years  hence  than  it  it  at  present.  We  do  also  firmly 
declare,  that  it  is  our  resolution  as  long  as  <we  live  to  call  Had  black, 
JO  and  <wbite  lubite.  And  <we  shall  upon  all  occasions  oppose  such 
persons  that  upon  any  day  of  the  year  shall  call  black  tvhite,  orivbite 
black,  luith  Ihe  utmost  peril  of  our  lives  and  fortunes. 

Were  there  such  a  combination  of  honest  men,  who  without 
any  regard  to  places  would  endeavour  to  extirpate  all  such 
furious  zealots  as  would  sacrifice  one  half  of  their  country  to  the 
passicm  and  interest  of  the  other;  as  also  such  infamous  hypo- 
crites, that  are  for  promoting  their  own  advantage  under  colour 
of  the  public  good ;  with  all  the  profligate  immoral  retainers  to 
each  side,  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  an  implicit 
30  submission  to  their  leaders ;  we  should  soon  see  that  furious 
party-spirit  CKtinguished,  which  may  in  time  expose  us  to  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  all  the  nations  about  us. 
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A  member  of  this  society,  that  would  thus  carefully  employ  him- 
self in  making  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the  worthless 
and  depraved  part  of  mankind  from  those  conspicuous  stations 
of  life  to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  advanced,  and  all  this 
without  any  regard  to  his  private  interest,  would  be  no  small 
benefactor  to  his  country. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  Diodorus  Siculus  an  account  of 
a  very  active  little  animal,  wliich  I  think  he  calls  Ichneumon, 
that  makes  it  the  whole  business  of  his  life  to  break  the  eggs 
lo  of  the  crocodile,  which  he  is  always  in  search  after.  This  in- 
stinct is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Ichneumon  never 
feeds  upon  the  eggs  he  has  broken,  nor  any  other  way  finds  his 
account  in  them.  Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this 
industrious  animal,  Egypt,  says  the  historian,  would  be  over-run 
with  crocodiles ;  for  the  Egyptians  are  so  far  from  destroying 
those  pernicious  creatures,  that  they  worship  them  as  gods. 

If  we  look  into  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  partizans,  we  shall 
lind  them  far  from  resembling  this  disinterested  animal ;  and 
rather  acting  after  the  example  of  the  wild  Tartars,  who  arc 
20  ambitious  of  destroying  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts 
and  accomplishments,  as  thinking  that  upon  his  decease,  the 
same  talents,  whatever  posts  they  qualified  him  for,  enter  of 
course  into  his  destroyer". 

As  in  the  whole  train  of  my  speculations  I  have  endeavoured 
as  much  as  I  am  able  to  extinguish  that  pernicious  spirit  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  which  rages  with  the  same  violence  in 
all  parties,  1  am  still  the  more  desirous  of  doing  some  good  in 
this  particular,  because  I  observe  that  the  spirit  of  party 
reigns  more  in  the  country  than  in  the  town.  It  here  coii- 
jo  tracts  a  kind  of  brutality  and  rustic  fierceness,  to  which  men  of 
a  politer  conversation  are  wholly  strangers.  It  extends  itself 
even  to  the  return  of  the  bow  and  the  hat;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  heads  of  parties  preserve  towards  one  another 
an  outward  show  of  good  breeding,  and  keep  up  a  perpetual 
intercourse  of  civilities,  tlieir  tools  that  are  dispersed  in  these 
outlying  parts  will  not  so  much  as  mingle  together  at  a  cock- 
match.  This  humour  fills  the  country  with  several  periodical 
meetings  of  Whig  jockics  and  Tory  fox-hunters ;  not  to  mention 
the  innumerable  curses,  frowns,  and  whispers  it  produces  at  a 
40  quarter-sessions. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  observed  in  any  of  my  former 
papers,  that  my  friends  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  are  of  different  principles,  the  first  of  them  inclined  to 
the  landed  and  the  other  to  the  monied  interest.  This  humour 
is  so  moderate  in  each  of  them,  that  it  proceeds  no  farther  than 
to  an  agreeable  raillery,  which  very  often  diverts  the  rest  of  the 
club.  I  find  however  that  the  knight  is  a  much  stronger  Tory 
in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  which,  as  he  has  told  me  in 
my  ear,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  keeping  up  his  interest. 
10  In  all  our  journey  from  London  to  his  house  we  did  not  so  much 
as  bait  at  a  Whig  inn  :  or  if  by  chance  the  coach-man  stopped  at 
a  wrong  place,  one  of  Sir  Roger's  servants  would  ride  up  to  his 
master  full  speed,  and  whisper  to  him  that  the  master  of  the 
bouse  was  against  such  an  one  in  the  last  election.  This  often 
betrayed  us  into  hard  beds  and  bad  cheer ;  for  we  were  not  so 
inquisitive  about  the  inn  as  the  inn-keeper;  and  provided  our 
landlord's  principles  were  sound,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the 
st^eness  of  his  provisions.  This  I  found  still  the  more  incon- 
venient, because  the  better  the  host  was,  the  worse  generally 
20  were  his  accommodations ;  the  fellow  knowing  very  well  that 
those  who  were  his  friend;  would  take  up  with  coarse  diet  and 
hard  lodging.  For  these  reasons,  all  the  while  I  was  upon  the 
road  1  dreaded  entering  into  an  house  of  any  one  that  Sir  Roger 
had  applauded  for  an  honest  man°. 

Since  my  stay  at  Sir  Roger's  in  the  country,  I  daily  find  more 
instances  of  this  narrow  party-humour.  Being  upon  a  bowling- 
green  at  a  neighbouring  market-town  the  other  day,  (for  that 
is  the  place  where  the  gentlemen  of  one  side  meet  once  a 
week,)  I  observed  a  stranger  among  them  of  a  better  presence 
yi  and  genteeler  behaviour  than  ordinary ;  but  was  much  surprised, 
that  notwithstanding  he  was  a  very  fair  better,  nobody  would 
take  him  up.  But  upon  inquiry  I  found,  that  he  was  one  who 
had  given  a  disagreeable  vote  in  a  former  parliament,  for 
which  reason  there  was  not  a  man  upon  that  bowling-green 
who  would  have  so  much  correspondence  with  him  as  to  win 
his  money  of  him. 

Among  other  instances  of  this  nature,  I  must  not  omit  one 
which  concerns  myself.  Will  Wimble  was  the  other  day  re- 
lating several  strange  stories  that  he  had  picked  np,  nobody 
(0  knows  where,  of  a  certain  great  man ;  and  upon  my  staring 
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at  him,  OS  one  that  was  surprised  to  hear  such  things  in  the 
country,  which  had  never  been  so  much  as  whispered  in  the 
fn,  Will  stopped  short  in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  after 
r  asked  my  friend  Sir  Roger  in  his  ear,  if  he  was  sure  that 
a  fanatic. 

It  gives  me  a  serious  coQCem  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  dissension 
n  the  country ;  not  only  as  it  destroys  virtue  and  common  sense, 
and  renders  us  in  a  manner  barbarians  towards  one  another, 
but  as  it  perpetuates  our  animosities,  widens  our  breaches,  and 
o  transmits  our  present  passions  and  prejudices  to  our  posterity. 
For  my  own  part,  1  am  sometimes  afraid  that  1  discover  the 
seeds  of  a  civil  war  in  these  our  divisions ;  and  therefore  cannot 
but  bewail,  as  in  their  first  principles,  the  miseries  and  calamities 
of  our  children. — C, 


Ho.  180.     GifiUi ;  Sir  Roger  and  the  Sfitctitlar  ha-vt  their  Jorlmes 
toU;  onecdoti  of  a  boy  itelen  bygipiiei. 


Convectare  ii 


Si!inp«rt]ue  receotes 


Vrae,  jEii.  vii.  748. 
Hunting  their  sport,  and  plnndering  wai  their  trade. 

As  I  was  yesterday  riding  out  in  the  fields  with  my  friend 
Sir  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little  distance  from  us  a  troop  of  gipsies. 
Upon  the  first  discovering  of  them,  my  friend  was  in  some  doubt 
whether  he  should  not  exert  the  Justice  qf  the  peace  upon  such 
a  band  of  lawless  vagrants ;  but  not  having  his  clerk  with  him, 

o  who  is  a  necessary  counsellor  on  those  occasions,  and  fearing  that 
bis  poultry  might  fare  the  wone  for  it,  he  let  the  thought  drop: 
but  at  the  same  time  gave  me  a  particular  account  of  the  mls- 
chiefe  they  do  in  the  coimtry,  in  stealing  people's  goods  and 
spoiling  their  servants.  '  If  a  stray  piece  of  linen  hangs  upon 
an  hedge,"  says  Sir  Roger,  'they  are  sure  to  have  it;  if  a  hog 
loses  his  way  in  the  fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes 
their  prey;  our  geese  cannot  live  in  peace  for  them:  if  a  man 
prosecutes  them  with  severity,  his  henroost  is  sure  to  pay  for 
it.    They  generally  straggle  into  these  parts  about  this  time  of 

o  the  year ;  and  set  the  heads  of  our  servant-tnalds  so  agog  for 
husband;,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  business  done  as 
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it  should  be  whilst  they  are  in  the  country.  I  have  an  honest 
dairy-maid  who  crosses  their  hands  with  a  piece  of  silver  every 
summer,  and  never  foils  being  promised  the  handsomest  young 
fellow  in  the  parish  for  her  pains.  Your  friend  the  butler  has 
been  fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them ;  and,  though  he  is  sure 
to  lose  a  knife,  a  fork,  or  a  spoon  every  time  his  fortune  is  told 
him,  generally  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipsy  for 
above  half  an  hour  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  Sweet-hearts  are 
the  things  they  live  upon,  which  they  bestow  very  plentifully  upon 

10  all  those  that  apply  themselves  to  them.  You  see  now  and  then 
some  handsome  young  jades  among  them:  the  sluts  have  very 
often  white  teeth  and  black  eyes.' 

Sir  Roger  observing  that  1  listened  with  great  attention  to  his 
account  of  a  people  who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  told  me, 
that  if  I  would  they  should  tell  us  our  fortunes.  As  1  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  knight's  proposal,  we  rid  up  and 
communicated  our  hands  to  them.  A  Cassandra"  of  the  crew, 
after  having  examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me,  that 
1  loved  a  pretty  maid  in  a  corner,  that  1  was  a  good  woman's 

10  man,  with  some  other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think  proper 
to  relate.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
exposing  his  palm  to  two  or  three  of  them  that  stood  by  him, 
they  crumpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every 
wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it ;  when  one  of  them  who  was 
elder  and  more  sun-burnt  than  the  rest,  told  him,  that  he  had 
a  widow  in  his  line  of  life ;  upon  which  the  knight  cried, '  Go,  go, 
you  are  an  idle  baggage  ;'  and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me. 
The  gipsy  finding  he  was  not  displeased  in  his  heart,  told  him 
after  a  farther  inquiry  into  his  hand,  that  his  true  love  was 

JO  constant,  and  that  she  should  dream  of  him  to-night :  my  old 
friend  cried,  'Pish,'  and  bid  her  go  on.  The  gipsy  told  him  that 
he  was  a  batchelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long;  and  that  he  was 
dearer  to  somebody  than  he  thought ;  the  knight  still  repeated 
that  she  was  an  idle  baggage,  and  bid  her  go  on,  '  Ah  master,' 
says  the  gipsy,  'that  roguish  leer  of  yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's 
heart  ake;  you  han't  that  simper  about  the  mouth  for  nothing.' 
The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which  all  this  was  uttered,  like 
the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive  to  it.  To 
be  short,  the  knight  left  the  money  with  her  that  he  had  c 

40  her  hand  with,  and  got  up  again  on  his  horse.  . 
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/  As  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he  knen 
several  sensible  people  who  believed  these  gipsies  now  and  then 
foretold  very  strange  things ;  and  for  half  an  hour  together 
appeared  more  jocund  than  ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his 
good  humour,  meeting  a  common  beggar  upon  the  road  who  was 
no  conjuror,  as  he  went  to  relieve  him,  he  found  his  pocket 
was  picked;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at  which  this  race 

\  of  vermin  are  very  dexterotis. 
^  I   might  here  entertain  my  reader  with  historical  remarks 

10  on  this  idle  profligate  people,  who  infest  all  the  countries  in 
Europe,  and  live  in  the  midst  of  governments  in  a  kind  of 
commonwealth  by  themselves.  But  instead  of  entering  into  ob- 
servations of  this  nature,  I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my 
paper  with  a  story  which  is  still  fresh  in  Holland,  and  was  printed 
in  one  of  our  monthly  accounts  about  twenty  years  ago.  '  As  the 
Trekschuyt,  or  the  hackney  boat",  which  carries  passengers 
from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  was  putting  off,  a  boy  running  along 
the  side  of  the  canal  desired  to  be  taken  in ;  which  the  master  of 
the  boat  refused,  because  the  lad  had  not  quite  money  enough  to 

ia  pay  the  usual  fare.  An  eminent  merchant  being  pleased  with  the 
looks  of  the  boy,  and  secretly  touched  with  compassion  towards 
him,  paid  the  money  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
on  board.  Upon  tsdking  with  him  afterwards,  he  found  that 
he  could  speak  readily  In  three  or  four  languages,  and  learned 
upon  further  examination  that  he  had  been  stolen  away  when  he 
was  a  child  by  a  gipsy,  and  had  rambled  ever  since  with  a  gang  of 
these  strollers  up  and  down  several  parts  of  Europe.  It  happened 
that  the  merchant,  whose  heart'seems  to  have  inclined  towards 
the  boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  instinct,  had  himself  lost  a  child  some 

30  years  before.  The  parents  after  a  long  search  for  him,  gave  him 
for  drowned  in  one  of  the  canals  with  which  that  country 
abounds ;  and  the  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  fine 
boy,  who  was  her  only  son,  that  she  died  for  grief  of  it. 
Upon  laying  together  all  particulars,  and  examining  the  several 
moles  and  marks  by  which  the  mother  used  to  describe  the  child 
when  he  was  first  missing,  the  boy  proved  to  be  the  son  of 
the  merchant  whose  heart  had  so  unaccountably  melted  at  the 
sight  of  him.  The  lad  was  very  well  pleased  to  find  a  father  who  . 
was  5o  rich,  and  likely  to  leave  him  a  good  estate ;  the  father  on 

40  the  other  hand  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  see  a  son  return 
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to  him,  whom  he  had  given  for  lost,  with  such  a  strength  of 
coostitution,  sharpness  of  understanding,  and  skill  of  languages,' 
Here  the  printed  story  leaves  off,  but  if  1  may  give  credit  to 
reports,  our  linguist,  having  received  such  extraordinary  nidi- 
tnents  towards  a  good  education,  was  afterwards  trained  up 
in  every  thing  that  becomes  a  gentleman ;  vearing  off  by  little 
and  little  all  the  vicious  habits  and  practices  that  he  had  been  used 
to  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations ;  nay.  It  is  said,  tbat  he  has 
since  been  employed  in  foreign  courts  upon  national  business, 
10  with  great  reputation  to  himself  and  honour  to  those  who  sent 
him,  and  that  he  has  visited  several  countries  as  a  public  miuister, 
in  which  he  formerly  wandered  as  a  gipsy. — C 


No.  13L  Varioui  tpinioni  enlerla'med  of  the  Spectator  in  tbt  country. 
Letter  from  Will  Honeycomb. 

Ipue  lunutn  coucedile  lylvx. 

Vmu.  Eel.  X.  63. 
It  is  usual  for  a  man  who  loves  country  sports  to  preserve  the 
game  on  bis  own  grounds,  and  divert  himself  upon  those  that 
belong  to  his  neighbour.  My  friend  Sir  Roger  generally  goes 
two  or  three  miles  from  his  house,  and  gets  into  the  frontiers 
of  his  estate,  before  he  beats  about  in  search  of  a  hare  or 
partridge,  on  purpose  to  spare  his'  own  fields,  where  he  is  always 
sure  of  finding  diversion  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst.    By 

30  this  means  the  breed  about  his  house  has  time  to  increase 
and  multiply,  besides  that  the  sport  is  the  more  agreeable  where 
the  game  is  the  harder  to  come  at,  and  where  it  does  not  lie 
so  thick  as  to  produce  any  perplexity  or  confusion  in  the  pursuit. 
For  these  reasons  the  country  gentleman,  like  the  fox,  seldom 
preys  near  his  own  home. 

In  the  same  manner  I  have  made  a  month's  excursion  out 
of  town,  which  is  the  great  field  of  game  for  sportsmen  of  my 
qiecies,  to  try  my  fortune  in  the  country,  where  I  have  started 
several  subjects,  and  hunted  them  down,  with  some  pleasure 

30  to  myself,  and  I  hope  to  others.  1  am  here  forced  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  diligence  before  I  can  spring  anything  to  my  mind, 
whereas  in  town,  whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  I  am  crossed  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such 
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a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they  foil  the  scent 
of  one  another,  and  puzzle  the  chace.  My  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  country  is  to  find  sport,  and  in  town  to  choose  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  I  have  given  a  whole  month's  rest  to  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  I  promise  myself  abundance  of  new 
game  upon  my  return  thither. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  for  me  to  leave  the  country,  since  I  find 

the  whole  neighbourhood  begin  to  grow  very  inquisitive  after  my 

name  and  character;  my  love  of  solitude,  taciturnity,  and  par- 

lo  ticular  way  of  life,  haiing  raised  a  great  curiosity  in  all  these 

The  notions  which  have  been  framed  of  me  are  various;  some 
look  upon  me  as  very  proud,  some  as  very  modest,  and  some 
as  very  melancholy.  Will  Wimble,  as  my  friend  the  butler  tells 
me,  observing  me  very  much  alone,  and  extremely  silent  when 
I  am  in  company,  is  afraid  I  have  killed  a  man.  The  country 
people  seem  to  suspect  me  for  a  conjuror;  and  some  of  them 
hearing  of  the  visit  which  I  made  to  Moll  White,  will  needs  have 
it  that  Sir  Roger  has  brought  down  a  cunning  man  with  him, 

10  to  cure  the  old  woman,  and  free  the  country  from  her  charms. 
So  that  the  character  which  I  go  under  in  part  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  what  they  here  call  a  ^biie  •witcb", 

A  justice  of  peace,  who  lives  about  five  miles  off,  and  is  not 
of  Sir  Roger's  party,  has,  it  seems,  said  twice  or  thrice  at  his 
table,  that  he  wishes  Sir  Roger  does  not  harbour  a  Jesuit  in 
his  house ;  that  be  thinks  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  would  do 
very  well  to  make  me  give  some  account  of  myself. 

On  the  other  side,  some  of  Sir  Roger's  friends  are  afraid 
the  old  knight  is  imposed  upon  by  a  designing  fellow,  and  as  they 

}o  have  heard  that  he  converses  very  promiscuously  when  he  is 
in  town,  do  not  know  but  he  has  brought  down  with  him 
some  discarded  Whig,  that  is  sullen,  and  says  nothing  because  he 
is  out  of  place". 

Such  is  the  variety  of  opinions  which  arc  here  entertained 
of  me,  so  that  I  pass  among  some  for  a  disaffected  person,  and 
among  others  for  a  popish  priest ;  among  some  for  a  wizard,  and 
among  others  for  a  murderer;  and  all  this  for  no  other  reason, 
that  I  can  imagine,  but  because  I  do  not  hoot  and  hollow  and 
make  a  noise.    It  is  true,  my  friend  Sir  Roger  tells  them  that  it 

40  is  my  way,  and  that  1  am  only  a  philosopher;  but  this  will 
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not   satisfy  them.    The^  think  there  is  more  in  me  than  he 
discovers,  and  that  1  do  not  hold  my  tongue  for  nothing. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  shall  set  out  for  London  to- 
'morrow,  having  found  by  experience  that  the  country  is  not 
a  place  for  a  person  of  my  temper,  who  does  not  love  jollity, 
and  what  they  call  good  neighbourhood.  A  man  that  is  out 
of  humour  when  an  imexpected  guest  breaks  in  upon  him, 
and  does  not  care  for  sacrificing  an  afternoon  to  every  chance 
comer, — that  will  be  the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  the  pursuer 

10  of  his  own  inclinations, — makes  but  a  very  unsociable  Rgure  in  this 
kind  of  life.  I  shall  therefore  retire  into  the  town,  if  I  may  make 
use  of  that  phrase,  and  get  into  the  crowd  again  as  fast  as  I  can, 
in  order  to  be  alone.  I  can  there  raise  what  speculations  I 
please  upon  others  witlout  being  observed  myself,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  company  with  all  the 
privileges  of  solitude.  In  the  meanwhile,  to  tintsh  the  month, 
and  conclude  these  my  rural  speculations,  I  shall  here  insert 
a  letter  from  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  has  not  lived 
a  month  for  these  forty  years  out  of  the  smoke  of  London, 

10  and  rallies  me  after  his  way  upon  my  country  life. 

'Dear  Spec, 
I  suppose  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  up  daisies,  or  smelling 
to  a  lock  of  hay,  or  passing  away  thy  time  in  some  innocent 
country  diversion  of  the  like  nature.  I  have  however  orders  from 
the  club  to  summon  thee  up  to  town,  being  all  of  us  cursedly 
afraid  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  relish  our  company,  after  thy 
conversations  with  Moll  White  and  Will  Wimble.  Pr'ythee  don't 
send  up  any  more  stories  ot  a  cock  and  a  bull,  nor  frighten 
the  town  with  spirits  and  witches.  Thy  speculations  begin  to 
JO  smell  confoundedly  of  woods  and  meadows.  If  thou  dost  not 
come  up  quickly,  we  shall  conclude  that  thou  art  in  love  with  one 
of  Sir  Roger's  dairy-maids.  Service  to  the  knight.  Sir  Andrew 
is  grown  the  cock  of  the  club  since  he  left  us,  and  if  he  does  not 
return  quickly,  will  make  every  mother's  son  of  us  conunon- 

Dear  Spec, 

Thine  eternally, 
C.  .  Will  HoNzycoMB.' 


,>H,glc 
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'So.  269.     Sir  Roger  temei  up  to  town  to  m 
tells  the  Spectator  the  nevtj  oft/be  country. 


I  was  this  morning  surprised  with  a  great  knocking  at  the 
door,  when  my  landlady's  daughter  came  up  to  me,  and  told  mc, 
that  there  was  a  man  below  desired  to  speak  with  me.  Upon 
my  asking  her  who  it  was,  she  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly 
person,  but  that  she  did  not  know  his  name.  I  immediately 
went  down  to  him,  a.nd  found  him  to  be  the  coachman  of  my 
ivorthy  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  told  me  that  his 
master  came  to  town  last  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  a 
turn    with   me   in   Gray's-inn  walks".     As  I  was  wondering  in 

lo  myself  what  had  brought  Sir  Roger  to  town,  not  having  lately 
received  any  letter  from  him,  he  told  me  that  his  master  was 
come  up  to  get  a  sight  of  prince  Eugene ",  and  that  he  desired 
I  would  immediately  meet  him. 

I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  curiosity  of  the  old  knight, 
though  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  it,  having  heard  him  say  more 
than  once  in  private  discourse,  that  he  looked  upon  prince 
Eugenio  (for  so  the  knight  always  calls  him)™  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  Scanderbeg ". 

I  was  no  sooner  come  into  Gray's-inn  walks,  but  I  heard  my 

20  friend  upon  the  terrace  hemming  twice  or  thrice  to  himself  with 
great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (lo 
make  use  of  his  own  phrase),  and  is  not  a  little  pleased  wdth 
any  one  who  takes  notice  of  the  strength  which  he  still  exerts 

"    in  his  morning  hems. 

!  was  touched  with  a  secret  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  good  old 
man,  who  before  he  saw  me  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
a  beggar  man  that  had  asked  an  alms  of  him,  I  could  h^ar  my 
friend  chide  him  for  not  finding  out  some  work ;  but  at  the 
same  time  saw  him  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  give  him 

JO  sixpence. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  several  affecUooate  looks 
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which  we  cast  upon  one  another.  After  which  the  knight  told 
me,  my  good  friend  his  chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much  at  my 
service,  and  that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made  a  most  incom- 
parable sermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrow.  '  I  have  left,'  says  he, '  all  my 
affairs  in  bis  hands,  and  being  willing  to  lay  an  obligation  upKin 
him,  have  deposited  with  him  thirty  merks ",  to  be  distributed 
among  his  poor  parishioners.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of  Will 
WiAible.    Upon  which  he  put  his  hand  into  his  fob,  and  pre- 

lo  sented  me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco-copper,  telling  me,  that 
Will  had  been  busy  all  the  beginning  of  the  winter  in  turning 
great  quantities  of  them ;  and  that  he  made  a  present  of  one  to 
every  gentleman  in  the  country  who  has  good  principles,  and 
smokes.  He  added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  present  under  great 
tribulation,  for  that  Tobi  Touchy  had  taken  the  law  of  him  for 
cutting  some  hazel  sticks  out  of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight  brought  from 
his  country-seat,  he  informed  me  that  Moll  White  was  dead ;    - 
and  that  about  a  month  after  her  death  the  wind  was  so  very 

30  high,  that  it  blew  down  the  end  of  one  of  his  bams.  '  But  for 
my  own  part,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  I  do  not  think  that  the  old 
woman  had  any  hand  in  it.' 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diversions  which  had 
passed  in  his  house  during  the  holidays  ;  for  Sir  Roger,  after  the 
laudable  custom  of  his  ancestors,  always  keeps  open  house  at 
Christmas.  1  learned  from  him,  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs 
for  this  season ;  that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liberally 
amongst  his  neighbours;  and  that  in  particular  he  had  sent 
a  string  of  hog's-puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor 

JO  family  in  the  parish.  '  1  have  often  thought,'  says  Sir  Roger, '  it 
happens  very  well  that  Christmas  should  lall-out  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  It  is  the  most  dead  ind  uncomfortable  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  poor  people  would  suffer  very  much  from  their  poverty 
and  cold,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Christmas 
gambols  to  support  them.  1  love  ito  rejoice  their  poor  hearts  at" 
this  season,  and!  to  see  the  whole  village  merry  in  my  great  hall. 
I  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to  my  small  beer,  and  set  It 
a  running  for  twelve  days  to  every  one  that  calls'  for  it.  I  have 
always  a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince-pye  upon  the  table,  and 

40  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a  whole 
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evening  In  playing  their  innocent  tricts,  and  sniutting  one  anothcr.J 
Our  friend  Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and  shews 
a  thousand  roguish  tricks  upon  these  occasions.' 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  reflexion  of  my  old  friend, 
which  carried  so  much  goodness  in  it.  He  then  launched  out 
into  the  praise  of  the  late  act  of  parliament  for  securing  the 
Church  of  England,  and  told  me,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  he 
believed  it  already  began  to  take  effect,  for  that  a  rigid  dissenter, 
who  chanced  to  dine  at  his  house  on  Christmas  day  had  been 
10  observed  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plumb-porridge  ". 

After  having  dispatched  all  our  country  matters.  Sir  Roger 
made  several  inquiries  concerning  the  club,  and  particularly  of 
his  old  antagonist  Sir  Andrew  Freeport.  He  asked  me  Vfith  a 
kind  of  smile,  whether  Sir  Andrew  had  not  taken  the  advantage 
of  bis  absence  to  vent  among  them  some  of  his  republican  doc- 
trines ;  but  soon  after,  gathering  up  bis  countenance  into  a  more 
than  ordinary  seriousness,  '  Tell  me  truly,'  said  he,  '  don't  you 

think  Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in  the  pope's  procession'" but 

without  giving  me  time  to  answer  him,  'Well,  well,'  says  he, '  I 
ao  know  you  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not  care  for  talking  of  public 
matters.' 

The  knight  then  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  prince  Eugenio, 
and  made  me  promise  to  get  him  a  stand  in  some  convenient 
place  where  he  might  have  a  full  sight  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
whose  presence  does  so  much  honour  to  the  British  nation.  He 
dwelt  very  long  on  the  praises  of  this  great  general,  and  I  found 
that,  since  I  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he  had  drawn  many 
observations  together  out  of  his  reading  in  Baker's  Chronicle  ", 
'  and  other  authors,  who  always  lie  in  his  hall  window,  which  very 
JO  much  1-edound  to  the  honour  of  this  prince. 

Having  passed  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning  in  hearing 
the  knight's  reflexions,  which  were  partly  private  and  partly  po- 
litical, he  asked  me  if  I  would  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  over  a  dish 
of  coffee  at  Squire's.  As  I  love  the  old  man,  I  take  delight  in 
complying  with  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly waited  on  him  to  the  coffee  house,  where  his  venerable 
aspect  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room.  He  had  no 
sooner  seated  himself  at  the  uppier  end  of  the  high  table,  but  he 
called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper  of  tobacco,  a  dish  of  coffee,  a  wax- 
40  candle,  and  the  Supplement,  with  such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
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good-humour,  that  all  the  boj-s  in  the  coffee-room  (who  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  serviog  him)  were  at  once  employed  on  his 
several  errands,  insomuch  that  no  body  else  could  come  at  a 
dish  of  tea,  till  the  knight  had  got  all  his  conveniences  about 

TTo.  396. 

/  (At  tbe'end  of  this  paper,  which  it  on  Pin-moiuy,  occun  the  fol- 
loi^iag  pauage  ibout  Sir  Rogei'i  hapleis  suit  la  the  widow.] 

1  remember  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  who  I  dare  say  never  read 
this  passage  in  Plato",  told  me  some  time  since,  that  upon  his 
courting  the  perverse  widow  (of  whom  I  have  given  an  account 
in  former  papers)  he   had  disposed  of  an   hundred  acres  in   a 

to  diamond  ring,  which  he  would  have  presented  her  with,  had 
she  thought  lit  to  accept  it;  and  that  upon  her  wedding  day  she 
^ould  have  carried  on  her  head  fifty  of  the  tallest  oaks  upon  his 
estate.  He  further  informed  me  that  he  would  have  given  her 
a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean  linen,  that  he  would  have  allowed 
her  the  prohts  of  a  wind-mill  for  her  fans,  and  would  have  pre- 
sented her  once  in  three  years  with  the  shearing  of  his  sheep  for 
her  under  petticoats.  To  which  the  knight  always  adds,  that 
though  he  did  not  care  for  fine  clothes  himself,  yet  there  should 
not  have  been  a  woman  in  the  country  better  dressed  than  my 

10  lady  Coverley,  Sir  Roger,  perhaps,  may  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  of  his  devices,  appear  something  odd  and  singular;  ' 
but  if  the  humour  of  pin-money  prevails,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
proper  tor  every  gentleman  of  an  estate  to  mark  out  so  many 
acres  of  it  under  the  title  of  The  Pini. — L. 


'Bto.  SaS.    .S(V  Roger  and  the  Spectator  viiit  Wettmimter  Abbey . 

Ire  wmtn  leslat,  Numa  quo  devenit,  el  Aniu!. 

Hob.  Epist. !.  6.  37. 
It  yet  remains  to  tread  the  drear  descent, 
Where  good  Pompiiiiis,  and  great  Ancus  went. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  t'other  night,  that 
he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon  Westminster  Abbey,*  1:1 

"  No.  Jf>,  on-itled  from  this  selection.  , 
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which,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  ingeoious  fancies.  He 
told  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  obserred  I  had  promised 
another  paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  should  be  gtad  to 
go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them  since  he  had 
read  history.  I  could  not  at  first  imagine  how  this  came  into 
the  knight's  head,  till  I  recollected-  that  he  had  been  very  busy 
all  last  summer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  since  bis 
last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I  promised  to  call  upon  him 
to  the  next  morning,  that  v/e  might  go  together  to  the  Abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  hand,  who  always  shaves 
him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed  than  he  called  for  a  glass  of  the 
widow  Tnieby's  water,  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank  before 
be  went  abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the 
same  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
drinking  it.  As  soon  as  !  had  got  it  down,  I  found  it  very  un- 
palatable; upon  which  the  knight,  observing  that  I  had  made 
several  wry  faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at 
nrst,  but  that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone 

I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  he  had  acquainted  me  with 
the  virtues  of  it  sooner ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and 
I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  good-will.  Sir  Roger  told 
me  further,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  man 
whilst  he  stayed  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection,  and  that  he  got 
.  together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the  sickness  being 
at  Dantzick :  when  of  a  sudden  turning  short  to  one  of  his  ser- 
vants who  stood  behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney-coach, 
and  take  care  it  was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

JO  He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs,  Trueby's  water, 
telling  me  that  the  widow  Tnieby  was  one  who  did  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries  in  the  country;  that  she 
distilled  every  poppy  that  grew  within  five  miles  of  her;  that  she 
distributed  her  water  gratis  among  all  sorts  of  people ;  to  which 
the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great  jointure,  and  that  the 
whole  country  would  fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and  her; 
'  and  truly,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  I 
could  not  have  done  better.' 

His   discourse  was   broken   off  by  his   man's  telling  him  he 

40  had  called  a  coach.    Upon  our  going  to  it,  after  having  cast  his 
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eye  upon  the  wheels,  he  asked  the  coachman  if  his  axle^ree  n'as 
good;  upon  the  fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the 
knight  turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man,  and 
went  in  without  further  ceremony. 

Wc  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out  his  head, 
called  the  coachman  down  from  his  box,  and  upon  his  presenting 
himself  at  the  window,  asked  him  if  he  smoked ;  as  I  was  con- 
adering  what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  the  way  at 
any  good  tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  their  best  Virginia- 

10  Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of  our  journey, 
till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey. 
Ols  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight  pointed  at 
th?*trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monuments,  and  cried  out,     | 
'A  brave  mau,  I  warrant  him ! '   Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudsly 
ShoTel°,  he  flung  his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,   'Sir  Cloudsly     I 
Shovel,  a  very  gallant  man ! '  As  we  stood  before  Busby's"  tomb,    /  ; 
the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same  manner.    '  Dr.    I 
Busby,  a  great  man!  he  whipped  my  grandfather ;  a  very  great  I 
man !  I  should  have  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  a 

10  blockhead ;  a  very  great  man!/^ 

Wc  were  immediately  conifilcted  into  the  little  chapel  on  the 
right  hand".  Sir  Roger  planting  himself  at  our  historian's  elbow, 
was  very  attentive  to  everything  be  faid,  particularly  to  the  ac- 
count he  gave  us  of  the  lord  who  cut  off  the  king  of  Morocco's 
bead.  Among  several  other  figures,  he  was  very  well  pleased  to 
sec  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his  knees;  and  concluding  them  all 
to  be  great  men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure  which  represents 
that  martyr  to  good  housewifery,  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a 
needje  ".  Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid  of 

JO  honour  to  Q^  Elizabeth,  the  knight  was  very  inquisitive  intj  her 
name  and  family ;  and  after  having  regarded  her  finger  for  some 
time,  'I  wonder,'  says  he,  'that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said 
nothing  of  her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation  chairs,  where 
my  old  friend;  after  having  heard  that  the  stone  underneath  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought  from  Scotland",  was 
called  Jacob's  pillar,  set  himself  down  in  the  chair;  and  looking  Uke 
the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  ting,  asked  our  interpreter,  what 
authority  they  had  to  say,  that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scotland? 

40  The  fellow,  instead  of  returning  him  an  answer,  told  him,  that  he 


.5»  (^1/ 
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hoped  his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit.  T  could  obsen-e  Sir 
Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus  trepanned  ;  but  our  guide 
not  insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon  recovered  his 
good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will  Wimble 
were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he 
would  get  a  tobacco-stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon  Edward  the 

Third's  sword,  and  leaning  upon  the  pommel  of  It,  gave  us  the 

whole  history  of  the    Black  Prince ;    concluding,  that  in   Sir 

10  Richard  Baker's  opinion,  Edivard  the  Third  was  one  of  the 

greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shewn  Edward  the  Confessor's  tomb;  upon 
which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  he  was  the  Hrst  who  touched 
for  the  evil ;  and  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth's,  upon  which  he 
shook  his  head,  and  told  us  there  was  fine  reading  in  the  casualties 
of  that  reign. 

C^Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument  where  there  is 
nrt  figure  of  one  of  our  English  kings  without  an  head :  and 
upon  giving  us  to  know,  that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  ^Iver, 
20  had  been  stolen  away  several  years  since ;  '  Some  Whig,  I'll 
warrant  you,'  says  Sir  Roger ;  'you  ought  to  lock  up  your  kings 
better ;  they  will  carry  oif  the  body  too,  if  you  don't  take  carej 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Queen  ElMabeth 
gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  shining,  and  of  doing  justice 
to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  as  our  knight  observed  with  some 
surprise,  had  a  great  many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he 
had  not  seen  in  the  abbey. 
'  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  the  knight 
sliew  such  an  honest  passion  for  the  glory  of  his  country,  and 
JO  such  a  respectful  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  its  princes^ 

1  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good'Old  friend, 
which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him 
very  kind  to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
traordinary man ;  for  which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at 
parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  his 
lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings,  and  talk  over  these  matters  with 
him  more  at  leisure. — L. 


b,  Google 
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IfO.  3S6.     Sir  Rager  gett  to  the  floj ;  im  the  tragtdy  of  the  Dis- 
tressed Mother;  hni  bebavimr  dvr'mg  the  performance. 

Respiccie  exemplar  Titz  moiumque  jubrbo 
DoclDm  imiutornn,  et  reru  hinc  ducete  voces. 

Hon.  An  Poet.  317. 
Keep  Naluie'i  great  original  in  view, 
And  iheoce  the  living  imagci  pursue. 

Francii. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last  met  together 
at  the  club,  told  me  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new 
tragedy  with  me,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 
been  at  a  play  these  twenty  years.  'The  last  I  saw,'  said  Sir 
Rt^^^'was  TAf  Committee",  which  I  should  not  have  gone  to 
neither,  had  not  I  been  told  before-hand  that  it  was  a  good 
church  of  England  comedy.'  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of 
me  who  this  Ditlreiied  Mother "  was ;  and  tipon  hearing  that  she 
was  Hector's  widow,  he  told  me  that  her  husband  was  a  brave 

10  man,  and  that  when  he  was  a  school-boy  he  had  read  his  life  at 
the  end  of  the  dictionary.  My  friend  asked  me,  in  the  next 
place,  if  there  would  not  be  some  danger  in  coming  home  late,  in 
case  the  Mohocks"  should  be  abroad.  'I  assure  you,' says  he, 
'  I  thougltt  I  had  fallen  into  their  hands  last  night ;  for  I  obsened 
two  or  three  lusty  black  men  that  followed  me  half  way  up  Fleet- 
street,  and  mended  their  pace  behind  me  in  proportion  as  I  put 
on  to  get  away  from  them.  You  must  know,'  continued  the 
knight,  with  a  smile,  '  I  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  bunt  me ;  for 
I  remember  an  honest  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  was 

10  served  such  a  trick  in  king  Charles  ll.'s  time,  for  which  reason  he 
has  not  ventured  himself  in  town  ever  since.  I  might  have  shewn 
them  very  good  sport,  had  this  been  their  design ;  for  as  I  am  an 
old  fox-hunter,  1  should  have  turned  and  dodged,  and  have 
played  them  a  thousand  tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their  lives 
before.'  Sir  Roger  added,  that  if  these  gentlemen  had  any  such 
intention,  they  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it ;  '  for  I  threw  them 
out,'  says  he,  '  at  the  end  of  Norfolk-street,  where  I  doubled  the 
comer,  and  got  shelter  in  my  lodgings  before  they  could  imagine 
what  was  become  of  me.    However,'  says  the  knight,  '  if  Captain 

10  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to-morrow  night,  and  if  you  will 
both  of  you  call  upon  me  about  four  o'clock,  that  we  may  be 
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at  the  hiD»se  before  it  is  full,  I  will  have  my  own  coach  in  readi- 
ness to  attend  you,  for  John  tells  me  he  has  got  the  fore-wheels 
mended,' 

The  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had  put  on 
the  same  sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Steen- 
kirk".  Sir  Roger's  servants,  and  among  the  rest,  my  old  friend 
the  butler,  had,  I  found,  provided  themselves  with  good  oaken 
plants,  to  attend  their  master  upon  this  occasion.    When  we  had 

1 0  placed  him  in  his  coach,  with  myself  at  his  left  hand,  the  Captain 
before  him,  and  his  butler  at  the  head  of  his  footmen  in  the  rear, 
we  convoyed  him  in  safety  to  the  play-house,  where,  after  having 
marched  up  the  entry  in  good  order,  the  Captain  and  I  went 
in  with  him,  and  seated  him  betwixt  us  in  the  pit.  As  soon  as 
the  house  was  full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  my  old  firiend  stood 
up  and  looked  about  him  with  that  pleasure,  which  a  mind 
seasoned  with  humanity  naturally  feels  in  itself,  at  the  sight  of  a 
multitude  of  people  who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  par- 
take of  the  same  common  entertainment.    I  could  not  but  fancy 

10  myself,  as  the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  that  he 
made  a  very  propier  centre  to  a  tragic  audience.  Upon  the 
entering  of  Pyrrhus,  the  knight  told  me  that  be  did  not  believe 
the  king  of  France  himself  had  a  better  strut.  I  was  indeed  very 
attentive  to  my  old  friend's  remarks,  because  I  looked  upon  them 
as  a  piece  of  natural  criticism ;  and  was  welt  pleased  to  hear  him, 
at  the  conclusion  of  almost  every  scene,  telling  me  that  he  could 
not  imagine  how  the  play  would  end.  One  while  he  appeared 
much  concerned  for  Andromache,  and  a  little  while  after  as  much 
for  Hermione;  and  was  extremely  puzzled  to  think  what  would 

;o  become  of  Pyrrhus, 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  refusal  to  her 
lover's  importunities,  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear,  that  he  was 
sure  she  would  never  have  him;  to  which  he  added,  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  vehemence,  '  You  can't  imagine,  Sir,  what  it  is  to 
have  to  do  with  a  widow.'  Upon  Pyrrhus  his  threatening  after- 
wards to  leave  her,  the  knight  shook  his  head  and  muttered  to 
himself,  '  Ay,  do  if  you  can.*  This  part  dwelt  so  much  upon  my 
friend's  imagination,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  as  1  was 
thinking   of  something   else,  he  whispered   in  my  ear,    '  These 

40  wiitews,  Sir,  are  the  most  perverse  creatures  in  the  world.    But 
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pray,'  says  he,  '  you  that  are  a  critic,  is  this  play  according  t(i 
your  dramatic  rules,  as  you  call  them  ?  Should  your  people  in 
tragedy  always  talk  to  be  understood!  'Why,  there  is  not  a  single 
sentence  in  this  play  that  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of.' 

The  fourth  act  very  unluckily  began  before  I  had  time  to  give 
the  old  gentleman  an  answer:  'Well,'  says  the  knight,  sitting 
down  with  great  satisfaction,  '  I  suppose  we  are  now  to  sec 
Hector's  ghost.'  He  then  renewed  his  attention,  and,  from  time  _ 
to  time,  fell  a-praising  the  widow.    He  made,  indeed,  a  little 

10  mistake  as  to  one  of  her  pages,  whom  at  his  first  entering  he 
took  for  Astyanax :  but  he  quickly  set  himself  right  in  that  par- 
ticular, though,  at  the  same  time,  he  owned  he  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  seen  the  little  boy,  '  Who,'  said  he,  '  must 
needs  be  a  very  fine  child  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  him.' 
Upon  Hermione's  going  off  with  a  menace  to  Pyrrhus,  the 
audience  gave  a  loud  clap ;  to  which  Sir  Roger  added,  '  On  my 
word,  a  notable  young  baggage ! ' 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  silence  and  stillness  in  the 
audience  during  the  whole  action,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take 

10  the  opportunity  of  these  intervals  between  the  acts,  to  express 
their  opinion  of  the  players  and  of  their  respective  parts.  Sir 
Roger  hearing  a  cluster  of  them  praise  Orestes,  struck  in  with 
them,  and  told  them  that  he  thought  his  friend  Pylades  was  a 
very  sensible  man ;  as  they  were  afterwards  applauding  Pyrrhus, 
Sir  Roger  put  in  a  second  time,  'And  let  me  tell  you,'  says  he, 
'though  he  speaks  but  little,  I  like  the  old  fellow  in  whiskers 
as  well  as  any  of  them.'  Captain  Sentry  seeing  two  or  three 
wags  who  sat  near  us,  lean  with  an  attentive  ear  towards  Sir 
Rc^r,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  smoke  °  the  knight,  plucked 

30  him  by  the  elbow,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  that  lasted 
till  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act.  The  knight  was  wonderfully 
attentive  to  the  account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus  his  death, 
and  at  the  conclu^on  of  it  told  me,  it  was  <uch  a  bloody  piece  of 
work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  stage.  Seeing 
afterwards  Orestes  in  his  raving  fit,  he  grew  more  than  ordinary 
serious,  and  took  occasion  to  moralize  (in  his  way)  upon  an  evil 
conscience,  adding,  that  Orestes,  in  his  madness,  looked  as  if  be 


;  the  first  that  came  into  the  house,  so  we  were  the 
40  last  that  went  out  of  it ;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear  passage 
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for  our  old  friend,  whom  we  did  not  care  to  venture  among  the 
justling  of  the  crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully  satisfied  with  his 
entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his  lodgings  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the  play-house ;  being  highly 
pleased,  for  my  own  part,  not  only  with  the  performance  of  the 
excellent  piece  which  had  been  presented,  but  with  the  satisfac- 
tion which  it  had  given  to  the  good  old  man. — L, 


jBTb.  383.     Sir  Roger  and  the  Spectator  go  by  ivater  to  Vauxhatl 
Gardeni. 

Criminibus  debent  hortos. 

Juv.  Sit.  !.  J5. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  subject  for 
my  next  Speetator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  at  my 

o  landlady's  door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheerful  voice 
inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  home.  The  child  who 
went  to  the  door  answered  very  innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge 
there.  I  immediately  recollected  that  it  was  my  good  friend 
Sir  Roger's  voice ;  and  that  1  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on 
the  water  to  Spring-garden,  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening. 
The  knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  promise  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stair-case,  but  told  me,  that  if  I  was  speculating,  he 
would  stay  below  till  I  had  done.  Upon  my  coming  down,  I 
found  all  the  children  of  the  family  got  about  my  old  friend, 

;o  and  my  landlady  herself,  who  is  a  notable  prating  gossip,  en- 
gaged in  a  conference  with  him:  being  mightily  pleased  with 
his  stroking  her  little  boy  upon  the  head,  and  bidding  him  be 
a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book. 

We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple-stairs,  but  we  were 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  water-men,  offering  us  their  re- 
spective services.  Sir  Roger,  after  having  looked  about  him 
very  attentively,  spied  one  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  immediately 
gave  him  orders  to  get  his  boat  ready.  As  we  were  walking 
towards  it,  '  You  must  know,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  I  never  make 

,o  use  of  anybody  to  row  me,  that  has  not  either  lost  a  leg  or 
an  arm.  I  would  rather  bate  him  a  few  strokes  of  his  oar 
than  not  employ  an  honest  man  that  has  been  wounded  in  the 
Queen's  service.      If  I  was  a  lord  or  a  bishop,  and   kept  a 
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barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fellow  in  my  livery  that  had  not  a 
wooden  leg.' 

My  old  friend,  alter  having  seated  himself  and  trimmed  the 
boat  with  his  coachman,  who,  being  a  very  sober  man,  always 
serves  for  bftUast  on  these  occasions,  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  for  Vaus-hall.  Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us 
the  history  of  his  right  leg,  and  hearing  that  he  had  left  it  at 
La  Hogue",  with  many  particulars  which  passed  in  that  glorious 
action,  the  knight,  in  the  triumph  of  his  heart,  made  several  / 

[Q  reflexions  on  the  greatness  of  the  British  nation ;  as.fj^at 
one  Englishman  could  beat  three  Frenchmen ;  that  we  could 
never  be  in  danger  of  popery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of 
our  fleet ;  that  the  Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe ; 
that  London  bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of  worli  than  any 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  with  many  other  honest 
prejudice^which  naturally  cleave  to  the  heart  of  a  true 
Englishm^^ 

After  s€me  short  pause,  the  old  knight,  turning  about  his 
head  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey  of  this  great  metro- 
- 10  polls,  bid  me  observe  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with  churches, 
and  that  there  was  scarce  a  single  steeple  on  tliis  side  Temple- 
bar.  'A  most  heathenish  sight  I'  says  Sir  Roger:  '  There  b  no 
religion  at  this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches"  will 
very  much  mend  the  prospect :  but  church-worb  is  slow,  church- 
work  is  slow.' 

1  do  not  remember  1  have  anywhere  mentioned,  in  Sir  Roger's 
character,  his  custom  of  saluting  everybody  that  passes  by  him 
with  a  good-morrow  or  a  good-night.  This  the  old  man  does 
out  of  the  overflowings  of  his  humanity,  though  at  the  same 

]o  time  it  renders  him  so  popular  among  all  his  country  neigh- 
bours, that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good  way  In  making 
him  once  or  twice  knight  of  the  shire".  He  cannot  forbear 
this  exercise  of  benevolence  even  in  town,  when  he  meets  with 
any  one  in  his  morning  or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to 
several  boats  that  passed  by  upon  the  water ;  but  to  the  knight's 
great  surprise,  as  he  gave  the  good-night  to  two  or  three  young 
fellows  a  little  before  our  landing,  one  of  them,  instead  of  re- 
turning the  civility,  asked  us,  what  queer  old  put  we  had  in 
the  boat,  and  whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to  go  a  wenching 

40  at  his  years  i  with  a  great  deal  of  the  like  Thames  rib^ry. 
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Sir  Roger  seemed  a  little  shocked  at  first,  but  at  length  as- 
suming a  face  of  magistracy,  told  us,  Ibat  if  he  tuere  a  M'd- 
dleitx  juitice,  he  •Would  make  lueh  vagranU  kniyw  that  her 
Majesty's   lubjecti   •mere  no   more   to  be  abused  bj  voter  than   by 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden,  which  is  exquisitely 
pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  When  I  considered  the 
fragrancy  of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the  choirs  of  birds 
that  sung  upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that 

10  walked  under  the  shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place 
as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put 
him  in  mind  of  a  little  coppice  by  his  house  in  the  country, 
which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary  of  nightingales.  *  You 
must  understand,'  says  the  kni^t,  'there  is  hothing  in  the 
world  that  pleases  a  man  in  love  so  much  as  your  nightingale. 
Ah,  Mr.  Spectator  !  the  many  moon-light  nights  that  I  have 
walked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the  widow  by  the  music  of 
the  nightingale ! '  He  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  falling 
into  a  lit  of  musing,  when  a  mask,  who  came  behind  him,  gave 

20  him  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
drink  a  bottle  of  mead  with  her  1  But  the  knight,  being  startled 
at  so  unexpected  a  familiarity,  and  displeased  to  be  interrupted 
in  his  thoughts  of  the  widow,  told  her,  She  •uiat  a  wanton  baggage, 
and  bid  her  go  about  her  business. 

We  concluded  our  walk  with  a  glass  of  Burton  ale,  and  a 
slice  of  hung  beef.  When  we  had  done  eating  ourselves,  the 
knight  called  a  waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  the  re- 
mainder to  the  waterman  that  had  but  one  leg.  I  perceived 
the  fellow  stared  upon  him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message,  and 

io  was  going  to  be  saucy ;  upon  which  1  ratified  the  knight's  com- 
mands with  a  peremptory  look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  garden,  my  old  friend  thinking 
himself  obliged,  as  a  member  of  the  quorum,  to  animadvert 
upon  the  morals  of  the  place,  told  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  sat  at  the  bar,  that  he  should  be  a  better  customer  to  her 
garden,  if  there  were  more  nightingales,  and  fewer  improper 
persons. — L, 

[As  year  fDllowed  year.    AddUon  seemi    to    have  Telt  the  iminleuanGc 

uf   the   Spictalor,    unexampled   at   bad   been   iti   iuccc»,   *n   incrtasing 

40  bordcD,  and  to  hive  cut  about  foi  the  meant  of  bindioinely  bringing  it 
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to  a  dcwe.  One  obviom  tipedioil  wii  lo  kill  off,  or  olbcrwiu  diipoie 
of;  the  meraben  or  the  Club.  We  God  mention  nude  tccaidingly,  in 
No.  513,  of  the  Clergymin  » lying  on  hii  death-betl,  tad  four  numbeti 
lata  the  incompanbl:  Sit  Roger  hinueif  u  made  to  niccumb  to  fate. 
On  tbe  whole,  Addisoii't  nianagemenl  of  ibe  chuacter  had  beto  little 
interfered  with  by  the  olher  contrihutoti.  In  a  papei  (No.  174), 
piobjbly  written  by  Steele,  tbe  knight  holdi  an  entertaining  aigument 
with  Sir  Andrew  Fteeport  on  the  metiti  of  trade;  and  in  one  by  Budgell 
("<>•  359)t  ^  i*  niade  to  diicouiie  on  bmrA  in  a  ttyle  neither  edifying 

0  noi  wiity.  A  (light  mendoti  of  him  occnn  ic  No.  3J9.  But  about  a 
nioDth  aftet  the  appearance  of  Addiionf  paper,  joit  printed,  detcfibiog 
Sit  Rogei'i  viiit  to  ViuihatI,  Steele  introduced  him  (No.  410)  a)  the 
heto  of  a  questionable  and  unieemly  adrenture.  in  which  the  leader  ii 
preientcd  with  the  diaagrecable  alternative  of  comidering  the  poor  old 
knight  either  as  a  knave  or  a  fool.  He  i>  deicribed  at  falling  in  with 
a  girl  called  Sukey  in  the  Temple  cloiitcrt,  with  wboK  appearance  and 
Dunneit  he  it  ao  much  taken  ihat  be  giro  her  a  dinner  at  a  taiero, 
inritei  her  to  come  to  hit  loilginp,  and  promisei  that  if  ihe  comet  down 
into  tbe  country  tbe  thall  be  ei>conraged.     Thit  made  Addiion  very  angry; 

O  be  i>  fid  to  have  had  a  iharp  altercation  with  Steele*,  and  he  reiolved 
to  tend  the  darling  of  bit  imigination  to  the  land  where  the  "wicked 
ceate  from  troubling,"  and  no  rude  hand  could  mar  the  iweet  image  of 
rin^licity  and  gooJiieu  which  he  deiiied  ihould  be  tbe  Giul  teiufi,  in 
the  mindi  of  tbousandt  of  rcadeii,  of  tbe  contemplation  of  Sit  Rogei'i 
character.    We  are  thui  brought  to  Iba  foDowIng  paper,] 


Bo-  517.     Dealt  qfSir  Roger  Je  Cwrrley:  Letter  from  b'u  butter 
/        read  at  tie  Clut,  giving  partiailari  nf  bii  lait  illnett, 

Ueu  pietati  heq  pritca  Edeil 

Vuta.  ^n.  vL  8;8. 
Mitrour  of  antient  fiilh  I 
ViidauDted  worth  I  inviolable  truth  I 

We  last  night  received  a  piece  of  111  news  at  our  club,  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not  but 
mf  readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it. 
To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
JO  it  Jead.  He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  the  country,  after 
a  few  weeks'  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  correspondents  in  those  parts,  that  informs  him  the 
old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the  county  sessions,  as  be  was  very 
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warmly  promotlDg  an  address  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he 
succeeded  according  to  his  wishes.  But  this  particular  comes 
from  a  Whig  Justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir  Roger's 
enem/  and  antagonist.  1  have  letters  both  from  the  chaplain 
and  Captain  Sentry  which  mention  nothing  of  it,  but  are  filled  ' 
with  many  particulars  to  the  honour  of  the  good  old  man.  I 
have  likewise  a  letter  from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much  care  - 
of  me  last  summer  when  I  was  at  the  knight's  house.  As  my 
friend  the  butler  mentions,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
to  several  circumstances  the  others  have  passed  over  in  silence, 
I  shall  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  any  alter- 
ation or  diminution. 

'  HoHOURKD  Six, 
'  Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  good  friend,  1  could  not 
forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death,  which  has 
afflicted  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  hjs  poor  servants,  who 
loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did  our  lives.  I  am  afraid 
he  caught  his  death  the  last  county-sessions,  where  he  would 
go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow  woman,  and  her  fatherless 

lo  children,  that  had  been  wronged  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman  ; 
for  you  know,  sir,  my  good  master  was  always  the  poor  man's 
friend.  Upon  his  coming  home,  the  first  complaint  he  made  was, 
that  he  had  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to  touch 
a  sirloin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  custom ;  and  you 
know  he  used  to  take  great  delight  in  it.  From  that  time  for- 
ward he  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  still  kept  a  good  heart  to  the 
last.  Indeed  we  were  once  in  great  hope  of  his  recovery,  upon 
a  kind  messaf*  that  was  sent  him  from  the  widow  lady  whom 
he  had  made  love  to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life,  but  this 

JO  only  proved  a  lightning  before  death.  He  has  bequeathed  to  this 
lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great  pearl  necklace,  and  a  couple  of 
silver  bracelets  set  with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good 
old  lady  his  mother:  he  has  bequeathed  the  line  white  gelding, 
that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  upon,  to  his  chaplain,  because 
he  thought  he  would  be  kind  to  him,  and  has  left  you  alt  - 
his  books.  He  has,  moreover,  bequeathed  to  the  chaplain  a  very 
pretty  tenement  with  good  lands  about  it.  It  being  a  very  cold 
day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourning,  to  every  man  in 
the  parish,  a  great  friie-coat,  and  to  every  woman  a  black  riding- 
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hood.  It  was.  A  most  moving  sight  to  see  him  take  leave  H 
his  poor  servants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity,  whilst  n-e 
were  not  able  to  speak  a  word  for  weeping.  As  we  most  of 
us  are  grown  grey-headed  in  our  dear  master's  service,  he  has  left 
US  pensions  and  legacies,  which  we  may  live  very  comfortaUy 
upon  the  remaining  part  of  our  days.  He  has  bequeathed  a  great 
deal  more  in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish,  that  he  has  left  money  to 
bnJId  a  steeple  to  the  church ;  for  he  was  heard  to  say  some  time 

lo  ^fx^  <^t  if  he  lived  two  years  longer,  Coverley  church  should 
have  a  steeple  to  it.  The  chaplain  tells  everybody  that  be  made 
a  very  good  end,  and  never  speaks  of  him  without  tears.  He  was 
buried,  according  to  his  own  directions,  among  the  family  of 
the  Coverleys,  on  the  left  hand  of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.  The 
coffin  was  carried  by  six  of  bis  tenants,  and  the  pall  held  up  by  siX 
tif  the  quorum :  the  whole  parish  followed  the  corpse  with  heavy 
hearts,  and  in  their  mourning  suits,  the  men  in  frize,  andth? 
iromen  in  riding-hoods.  Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nepheWj 
has  taken  possession  of  the  hall-house,  and  the  whole  estate^  ' 

30  When  jay  old  master  saw  him  a  little  before  his  death,  he  shoqlc 
him  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  joy  of  the'estate  which  was 
falling  to  him,  desiring  him  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to 
pay  the  several  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  charity  which  be  toid  him 
l)e  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  estate.  The  Captain  truly 
serans  a  coi^teous  man,  though  he  says  but  littl«.  He  makes 
much  of  those  whom  my  master  loved,  and  shews  great  kind- 
nesses to  the  old  house-dog,  that  you  know  my  poor  master 
was  so  fond  of.  It  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to  have  heard 
the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on  the  day  of  my  master's 

30  death.  He  has  never  joyed  himself  since ;  no  more  has  any  of  us. 
'Twas  the  melanchoiiest  day  for  the  poor  people  that  evet 
happened  in  Worcestershire.     This  is  alt  from, 

'Honoured  Sir,  your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

'  Edwakd  Biscuit. 
'  P.S.  My  master  desired,  some  weeks  before  he  died,  that 
a  book  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the  carrier,  should  be  given 
to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  in  his  name.' 

This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  manner  of  writ- 
ing it,  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  upon 
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Uk  reading  of  it  there  was  oot  a.  dry  eye  in  the  ctub.  Sir  Andrett, 
opening  the  book,  found  it  bo  be  a  collection  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. There  was  in  particular  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  with  some 
passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger's  own  hand.  Sir  Andrew 
found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points,  wMch  be  had 
disputed  with  Sir  Roger  the  last  time  he  appeared  at  the  club. 
Sir  Andrew,  who  would  have  been  merry  at  such  an  incident  on 
another  occasion,  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  hand^writing, 
burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  book  into  his  pocket  Captain 
o  Sentry  informs  me,  that  the  knight  has  ieh  rings  and  mourning 
for  every  wie  in  the  club,—  O. 

[In  the  tblTawing  number  Will  Honeycomb  is  diipoicd  of;  hii  iptightU- 
neu  and  knowledge  of  the  town  will  be  it  the  terrice  of  the  Club  no  moie. 
Captain  Sentry  lucceedi  to  tbe  tttile  a(  hii  uncle  Sit  Roger  de  Coverky, 
and  we  ire  to  loppote  that  be  will  not  often  be  teen  in  town  (or  the  fiitiue. 
He  ilmoit  ay%  ai  much  in  a  letlei  introduced  in  No.  54^,  probably  wrilten 
by  Stei:le,  in  whieh  also  ht  tikit  occadon  to  protest  that  the  joMtgc  In  No. 
410  (elating  to  Sir  Roget'i  behavioui  to  the  girl  whcHn  he  met  ai  the  Temple 
cloliten  had  been  miiunderitood,  and  that  uot  the  ilighteit  leflectioa  oa  the 
la  Icnight't  moral  character  bad  been  intended.  In  No.  541  we  are  told  dkat 
the  Templar  ba>  determiued  upon  "  1  doier  punuitof  the  law."  which  leemi 
to  be  a  wa^  of  Saying  that  he  will-  not  any  longer  frequent  the  Club.] 


ZTo.  5S0.  ffomaa-baten  grneratty  marry  in  tbe  end.  Letter 
from  Will  Ibae^omi,  tamauacing  hu  marriage  f«  a  Jiarmtr't 
daughter. 

Sic  viaum  Veneii;  cni  placet  impuei 
Format  atque  aninuM  lub  }uga  aheoea 

Hoft.  Od.  1.  33. 
So  Venui  Willi,  whoie  power  cooucob 
The  food  affectioni  of  our  louU; 
With  sportive  cruelty  itie  bin^lt 
Unequal  fomu,  unequal  mindt. 

It  is  very  usual  for  those  who  have  been  severe  upon  tnarriage, 
in  some  part  or  other  of  their  lives  to  enter  into  the  fraternity 
which  they  have  ridiculed,  and  to  see  their  raillery  return  upon 
their  own  heads,  I  scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did  not 
sooner  or  later  pay  for  it.     Marriage,  which   is  a  blessing  to 
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another  maiii&Ils  upon  such  anneal  a  judgment.  Mr.Congreve's 
Old Baltbelcr^  is  set  forth  to  us  «ith  much  wit  and  humour,  as 
an  example  of  tkis  kind.  In  short,  those  who  have  most  dis- 
tingaished  themselves  b;  railing  at  the  sex  in  general,  ver;  often 
make  an  honourable  amends,  by  chusing  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less penons  of  it  for  a  companion  and  yoke-fellow.  Hymen 
takes  hb  revenge  in  kind,  on  those  who  tuni  his  mysteries  into 
ridicule. 

My  fHend  Will  Honeycomh,  who  was  so  nnmerciAilly  witty 

10  open  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  letters  ■>,  which  1  lately  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by 
marrying  a  larmer'i  daughter ;  a  piece  of  news  which  came  to 
onr  club  by  the  last  post.  The  Templar  is  very  positivethat  he 
has  married  a  dairy-nuud :  but  Will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this 
occasion,  sets  the  best  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and 
gives  a  more  tolerable  account  of  his  spouse.  I  must  cenfea 
I  suspected  something  more  than  ordinary,  when  upon  opening 
the  letter  I  found  that  Will  was  fallen  off  from  his  former  ^ety, 
having  changed  Dear  Spec,  which  was  his  usual  salute  aX.  the 

so  be^nning  of  the  letter,  into  My  tiMrlbf  frimd,  and  subscribed       » 
himself  at  the  latter  end  of  it  at  full  len^h  William  Honeycomb,     v  yV 
In   short,  the^gay,  the  loud,  the  vain^Vill  Honeycomb,  who  {Kx\ 
bad   made  love  to  every  great  fortune'  that  has  appeared  in      -^  *■ 
town  for  ^ove  thirty  years  together,  and  boasted  of  favours 
from  ladies  whom  he  had  never  seen,  is  at  length  wedded  to 
a  plain  country  girl. 

H  is  letter  gives  us  ^e  picture  of  a  converted  rake.  The  sober 
character  of  the  husband  is  dashed  with  the  man  of  the  town,  and 
enlivened  with  those  little  cant  phrases  which  have  made  my 

JO  friend  Will  often  thought  very  pretty  company.  But  let  us  hrar 
what  he  says  for  himself. 

'My  worthy  friend, 
'  I  question  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance, 
wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the  smoke  and  gallantries  of  the 
town  for  thirty  years  together,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow 
fond  of  a  country  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  run  away 
3B  he  did,  vnthout  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  still  been 
immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coal ".  But  since  my  late  forced  visit 
to  my  estate,  I  am  so  pleaded  with  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to 
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-live  and  die  Opaa  it.  '  I  'am  every  day  abroad  anioDg  my  acres, 
-and  can  scarce  forbear  filling  my  letter  with  breezes,  shades, 
flowers,  meadows,  and  purling  streams.  The  simplicity  of 
manners  which  I  have  heard  you  so  often  speak  of,  and  which 
appears  here  in  perfection,  charms  me  wonderfully.  As  an  in- 
stance of  it,  I  must  acquaint  you,  and  by  your  means  the  whole 
ctab,  that  I  have  lately  married  one  of  my  tenants'  daughters. 
She  is  bom  of  honest  parents,  and  though  she  has  no  portion, 
she  has  a  grfat  deal  of  virtue.     The  natural  sweetness  and 

[o  innocence  of  her  behaviour,  the  freshness  of  her  complexion,  - ' 
the  unaffected  turn  of  her  shape  and  person,  shot  me  througb 
and  through  every  time  I  saw  her,  and  did  more  execution 
upon  me  in  grogram,  than  the  greatest  beauty  in  town  or 
court  had  ever  done' in  brocade.  In  short,  she  is  such  a  one  as 
pronjises  me  a  good  heir  to  my  estate,  and  if  by  her  means 
I.  Cannot  leave  to  my  children  what  are  falsely  called  the  gifts 
^  birth,  high  titles  and  alliances,  I  hope  to  convey  to  them  the 
more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of  birth,  strong  bodies,  and  healthy 
constitutions;      As  for  your  fine   women,   I   need  not  tell  thee 

lo  that  I  know  them.  I  have  had  my  share  in  their  graces,  but  no 
more  of  that.  It  shall  be  my  business  hereafter  to  live  the  life  of 
an  honest  man,  and  to  act  as  becomes  the  master  of  a  family. 
1, question  not  but  I  shall  draw  upon  me  the  raillery  of  the  town, 
and  be  treated  to  the  tune  of  The  Marriage-hater  match'ii'' ;  but 
I  am  prepared  for  it.  I  have  been  as  witty  upon  others  in  m; 
time.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  of  fashionable  young 
fluttering  coxcombs  shot  up,  that  I  did  not  think  my  post  of 
an  bemme  de  raelle"  any  longer  tenable.  I  felt  a  certain  'stiffness 
in  my  limbs,  which  entirely  destroyed  that  jauntiness  of  air  I  was 

;□  once  master  of.  Besides,  for  I  may  now  confess  my  age  to  thee, 
I  have  been  eight  and  forty  above  these  twelve  years.  Since  my 
retirement  into  the  country  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the  club, 
1  could  wish  you  would  fill  up  my  place  with  my  friend  Torn 
Gapperwit.  He  has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town. 
For  my  own  part,  as  1  have  said  before,  I  shall  endeavour  to  live' 
hereafter  suitable  to  a  man  in  my  station,  as  a  prudent  head  of 
a'  family,  a  good  husband,  a  careful  father  (when  it  shall  so 
haf^en)  and  as 

'  Your  most  sincere  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

o  ,  '  William  Honk^'COKB.'— O. 
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[Sir  Andrew  Ftecport  and  the  SpiEctator  being  now  ihe  only  remaining 
members  of  the  Club,  tbe  former  annooncet  hii  inlention  of  retiriog  horn  i1, 
and  settling  in  the  counti]',  in  the  convertation  and  letter  which  follow. 
The  Clab  is  thui  dissolved.  A  whimiical  plan  far  the  formauon  of  a  new 
one  ii  dcKiibcd  in  No.  $50,  but  it  ii  hard  to  tui^ote  that  Addiion  (eriooily 
intended  to  retire  a  machinerj,  which,  having  aniwered  itt  pnrpoie,  bad  jut 
been  gracerull]' withdrawn  from  exiitence;  at  anj  rale  no  tuch  pUn  wai 
acted  upon  when  the  dghlh  vo'unie  of  the  Sptclamr  wu  commenced  in 
March,  1713.] 


No.  648.      the  iwiidam   of  timely   retirement:    Letter  from   Sir 

Andrrvi  Frtcport  annoimcing  bis  withdrawal  Jrem  the  Chb. 

Qpamrii  digreiiD  vtteris  confuiut  amici, 

Juv.  Sat.  iii.  I. 

o  I  believe  most  people  begin  the  world  with  a  resolution  to 
withdraw  from  it  into  a  serious  kind  of  solitude  or  retirement, 
when  they  have  made  themselves  easy  in  it.  Our  unhappiness 
is,  that  we  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  deferring  such  our 
good  resolutions  tilt  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  by  death. 
But  among  all  kinds  of  people  there  are  none  who  are  so  hard 
to  part  with  the  wotid  as  those  who  are  grown  old  in  the 
heaping  up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  so  warped  with  their 
constant  attention  to  gain,  that  it  is  ver;  difficult  for  them  to 
give  their  souls  another  bent,  and  convert  thein  towards  those 

o  objects,  which,  though  they  are  proper  for  every  stage  of  life, 
are  so  more  especially  for  the  last.  Horace  describes  an  old 
usurer  as  so  charmed  with  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that, 
in  order  to  make  a  purchase,  he  called  in  all  his  money;  but 
what  was  the  event  of  it  ?  why,  in  a  very  few  days  after,  he  put 
it  out  aiain".  1  am  engaged  in  this  series  of  thought  by  a  dis- 
course which  I  had  last  week  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport,  a  man  of  so  much  natural  eloquence,  good  sense, 
and  probity  of  mind,  that  I  always  hear  him  with  a  particular 
pleasure.    As  we  were  sitting  together,  being  the  sole  remaining 

.o  members  of  our  club.  Sir  Andrew  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
many  busy  scenes  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  at 
the  same  time  reckoned  up  to  me  abundance  of  those  lucky  hits 
which  at  another  time  he  would  have  called  pieces  of  good 
fortune;  but  in  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then,  be  termed 
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them  mercies,  favours  of  Providence,  and  blessings  upon  an 
honest  industry.  'Now,'  says  he,  'you  must  know,  my  good 
friend,  I  am  so  used  to  consider  myself  as  creditor  and  debtor, 
that  I  often  state  my  accounts  after  the  same  manner  with  re- 
gard to  heaven  and  my  own  soul.  In  this  case,  when  I  look  upon 
the  debtor  side,  I  find  such  innumerable  articles,  that  1  want 
arithmetic  to  cast  them  up ;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor 
side,  1  find  httle  more  than  blank  paper.  Now,  though  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  balance  accounts 
10  with  my  Maker,  I  am  resolved  however  to  turn  all  my  future  en- 
deavours that  way.  You  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  my 
friend,  if  you  hear  that  1  am  betaking  myself  to  a  more  thought- 
ful kind  of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more  in  this  place.' 

1  could  not  but  approve  so  good  a  resolution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  I  shall  suffer  by  it.  Sir  Andrew  has  since  explained 
himself  to  me  more  at  large  in  the  following  letter,  which  is 
just  come  to  my  hands. 

'  Good  Mr.  Spectator, 
'  Notwithstanding  my  friends  at  the  club  have  always  rallied  me, 

go  when  I  have  talked  of  retiring  from  business,  and  repeated  to  me 
one  of  my  own  sayings,  Timt  a  mercbant  bat  nctxr  enough,  till  be 
bai  got  a  little  more,  I  can  now  inform  you,  that  there  is  one  in 
the  world  who  thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is  determined  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  has. 
You  know  me  so  well  that  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  mean,  by 
the  enjoyment  of  my  possessions,  the  making  of  them  meful  to 
the  public.  As  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  has  been  hitherto 
of  an  unsteady  and  volatile  nature,  either  tossed  upon  seas, 
or  fluctuating  in  funds,  it  is  now  fixed  and  settled  in  substantial 

ja  acres  and  tenements.  I  have  removed  it  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  stocks,  winds,  and  waves,  and  disposed  of  it  in  a 
considerable  purchase.  This  wili  give  me  great  opportunity  of 
being  charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,  in  setting  my  poor  neigh- 
bours to  work,  and  giving  them  a  comfortable  subsistence  out  of 
their  own  industry.  My  gardens,  my  lish-ponds,  my  arable  and 
pasture-grounds,  shall  be  my  several  hospitals,  or  rather  work- 
houses, in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  great  many  indigent 
persons,  who  are  now  starving  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  have 
got  a  fine  spread  of  improveable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts 
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am  already  ploughing  up  some  of  them,  fencing  others;  plant- 
ing  woods,  and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as  1  have  my  share 
in  the  surface  of  this  island,  I  am  resolved  to  make  it  as 
beautiful  a  spot  as  any  in  her  Majesty's  dominions ;  at  least 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which  shall  not  be  cultivated  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  do  its  utmost  for  its  owner.  As  in  my 
mercantile  employment  I  so  disposed  of  my  affairs,  that  from 
whatever  comer  of  the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing 
home  one  or  other  of  my  ships,  I  hope,  as  a  husbandman,  to 

10  contrive  it  so,  that  not  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  glimpse  of  sun- 
shine, shall  fall  upon  my  estate,  without  bettering  some  part  of 
it,  and  contributing  to  the  products  of  tile  season.  You  know 
it  has  l>een  hitherto  my  opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away 
when  it  is  not  some  way  useful  to  others.  But  when  I  am 
riding  out  by  myself,  in  ihe  fresh  air  on  the  open  heath  that 
lies  by  my  house,  I  find  several  other  thoughts  growing  up  In 
me.  I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  a  man  of  my  age  may  find 
busines  enough  on  himself,  by  setting  his  mind  In  order,  pre- 
paring it  for  another  world,  and  reconciling  it  to  the  thoughts 

30  of  death.  I  must  therefore  acquaint  you,  that  besides  those 
usual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  1  hare  before  spoken,  I  am 
at  this  very  instant  finding  out  a  convenient  place  where  J  ma; 
build  an  alms-house,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very  handsomly, 
for  a  dozen  superannuated  husbandmen.  It  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  say  my  prayers  twice  a-day  with  men  of  my 
own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have  their 
thoughts  taken  up  how  they  shall  die,  rather  than  how  they  shall 
live.  I  remember  an  excellent  saying  that  1  learnt  at  school, 
^*lWr  Mmonat  oftu  ■> ;  you  know  best  whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  in 

JO  Horace ;  it  is  my  business  to  apply  it.  If  your  affairs  will  permit 
you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  sometimes,  you  shall  find 
sn  apartment  5tted  up  for  you,  and  shall  be  every  day  enter- 
tained with  beef  or  mutton  of  my  own  feeding;  fish  out  of 
my  own  ponds ;  and  Irult  out  of  my  own  gardens.  You  shall 
have  fi-ee  egress  and  regress  about  my  house,  without  having 
any  questions  asked  you ;  and,  in  a  word,  such  an  hearty  wel- 
come as  you  may  expect  from 

'  Your  most  sincere  friend, 

*  And  humble  servant, 

io  'Andrew  Krkepokt.' 
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The  dub  of  which  I  am  a  member  being  entirely  dispersed, 
1  shall  consult  my  reader  next  week  upon  a  project  relating  to 
the  institution  of  a  new  one. — O. 


No.  660.      Vx   Spectator   has   bten  pretird  to  elect  a  n 
froptiei  a  plan/or  the  purpoie. 


Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  whereof  I  have  often 
declared  myself  a  member,  there  are  very  many  piersons,  who 
by  letters,  petitions,  and  recommendations,  put  up  for  the  next 
election.  At  the  same  time  1  must  complain,  that  several  in- 
direct and  underhand  practices  have  been  made  use  of  upon 
this  occasion.    A  certain  country  gentleman  began  to  Ciift  upon 

10  the  first  information  he  received  of  Sir  Roger's  death;  when 
he  sent  me  up  word,  that  if  I  would  get  him  chosen  in  the  |Jace 
of  the  deceased,  he  would  present  me  with  a  barrel  of  the 
best  October  I  had  ever  drunk  in  my  life.  The  ladies  are  in 
great  pain  to  know  whom  1  intend  to  elect  in  the  room  of 
Will.  Honeycomb.  Som;  of  them  indeed  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of  their  interests 
in  the  club,  and  are  therefore  desirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter 
3  representative  of  their  own  ses.  A  citizen  who  subscribes 
himself  Y.  Z.  tells  me,  that  he  has  one-and-twenty  shares  in  the 

30  African  company,  and  offers  to  bribe  me  with  the  odd  one  in 
case  he  may  succeed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  which  he  thinks 
would  raise  the  credit  of  that  fund.  1  have  several  letters,  dated 
from  Jenny  Man's,  by  gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  Captain 
Sentry's  place,  and  as  many  from  a  coffee-house  in  Paul's  church- 
yard, of  such  who  would  fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom  1  can  never 
mention  but  with  a  particular  respect. 

Having  maturely  weigjied  these  several  particulars,  with  the 
many  remonstrances  that  have  been  made  to  me  pn  this  subject, 

JO  and  considering  how  invidious  an  ofiice  I  shall  take  upon  me, 
if  I  make  the  whole  election  depend  upon  my  single  voice,  and 
being  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  those  clamours  which,  on 
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such  an  occasion,  niU  not  fail  to  be  raised  against  me  for 
partiality,  injustice,  corruption,  and  other  qualities  which  mjt 
nature  abhors,  I  have  formed  to  myself  the  project  of  a  club 
35  follows. 

1  have  thoughts  of  Issuing  out  writs  to  all  and  every  of  the 
clubs  that  are  established  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, requiring  them  to  chuse  out  of  their  respective  bodies 
a.  person  of  the  greatest  merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  me 
before  Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  sit  upon  business. 

lo  By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  hope,  that  the  club  over 
which  1  shall  preside,  will  be  the  very  flower  and  quintessence  of 
all  other  clubs.  I  have  communicated  this  my  project  to  none 
but  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice 
or  thrice  for  his  happiness  in  that  kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  pun.  The  only  objection  he  makes  to 
it  is,  that  I  shall  raise  up  enemies  to  myself  if  I  act  with  so  regal 
an  air,  and  that  my  detractors,  instead  of  giving  me  the  usual 
title  of  Spectator,  will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  K!>^  qfClubi. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project :  it  is  very  well  knowD 

lo  that  I  at  first  set  forth  in  this  work  with  the  character  of  a  silent 
man;  and  I  think  I  have  so  well  preserved  my  taciturnity,  that 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  violated  it  with  three  sentences  in 
the  space  of  almost  two  years.  As  a  monosyllable  is  my  delight, 
I  have  made  a  very  few  excursions  in  the  conversations  whEch 
I  have  related,  beyond  a  yes  or  a  no.  By  this  means  my  readers 
have  lost  many  good  things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart, 
though  I  did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Now,  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and  to  shew  the 
world  how  well  1  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have  thoughts  of 

JO  being  very  loquacious  in  the  club  which  I  have  now  under  con- 
sideration. But  that  I  may  proceed  the  more  regularly  in  this 
affair,  I  de^n  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  club,  to  have 
mj  moulb  i^ned  in  form  ;  intending  to  regulate  myself  In  this 
particular  by  a  certain  ritual  which  I  have  by  me,  that  contains 
all  the  ceremonies  which  are  practised  at  the  opening  the  mouth 
of  a  Cardinal'*.  1  have  likewise  examined  the  forms  which 
were  used  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his  scholars,  after 
an  apprenticeship  of  silence,  was  made  free  of  his  speech".  In 
the  mean  time,  as  I  have  of  late  found  my  name  in  foreign 

40  gazettes  upon  less  occasions,  I  question  not  but  in  their  next 
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articles  from  Great  Britain,  they  will  inform  the  world  that 
the  Spcctator'j  moutb  it  io  be  opened  on  the  t'wenty-jifih  of  March 
next.  I  may  perhaps  publish  a.  very  useful  paper  at  that  time 
of  the  proceedings  in  that  solemnity,  and  of  the  persons  who 
shall  assist  at  it.     But  of  this  more  hereafter.— O, 


b,  Google 
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EDITORIAL    PAPERS. 


No.  10.  Girat  lucctu  ^  the  '  SfettMor'';  ili  largt  eirtulolian ; 
vtbat  Jert  ^pertimi  eiigbt  to  read  il;  Uu  itptciaHy  recemmenJed 
tafimaU  reader u 

Nun  ilitei  qain  qui  idreno  rii  flumiiK  Innbniii 
Rcmigiii  mbi^t ;  u  bnchii  forte  lemiiit, 
Alqoe  ilium  in  przcepi  ptono  npit  ahrcui  arooi. 

Vnui.  Georg.  I.  loi. 
So  tbc  boat'i  brawn;  craw  the  current  [tern, 
And  flow  idrMiciDg,  itiuggle  wilb  the  [tream ; 
fiul  if  (bejr  (lick  their  hsiuh,  or  ceue  to  irrire, 
TbcD  down  the  flood  with  beidlong  haue  ibejr  drive. 

It  b  with  DHich  ntisfactkm  that  1  hear  this  great  city  inquiring, 
day  by  day,  after  these  tny  papers,  and  receiving  my  morning 
lecttires  with  a  becoming  seriousness  and  attention.  My  pub- 
lisher tells  me  that  there  are  already  three  thousand  of  them 
distribttted  every  day,  so  that  if  I  allow  twenty  readers  to  every 
paper,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  modest  computation,  I  may  reclton 
about  threescore  thousand  disciples  in  London  and  Westminster, 
who  I  hope  will  take  care  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  X 

thoughtless  herd  of  their  ignorant  and  unattenlive  brethren.  [.1 '^1 
lo  Since  I  have  raised  to  myself  so  great  an  audience,  I  shall  spare  |]r 
do  pains  to  make  their  instntction  agreeable,  and  their  diversion  j 
useful.    For  which  reasons  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my  readers  may,  1 
if  possible,  both  ways  find  their  account  in  the  speculation  of  the  1 
day.     And  to  the  end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be    \ 
short,  transient,  intermitting  starts  of  thought,  1  have  resolved  to    ' 
refresh  their  memories  from  day  to  day,  till  I  have  recovered 
tlmu  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and  folly  Into  whkh  the    -       j 
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age  is  fallen.  The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  single  day,  sprouts 
up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a  constant  and  assiduous 
culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates  that  he  brought  philosophy 
down  from  heaven,  to  inhabit  among  men ;  and  I  shall  be  ambi- 
tious to  have  it  said  of  me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  ■ 
closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and 
assemblies,  at  tea-tables,  and  in  colTee-houses. 

1  would,  therefore,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  recommend 
these  my  speculations  to  all  well-regulated  families,  that  set  apart 
can  hour  in  every  morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter;  and 
would  earnestly  advise  them  for  their  good,  to  order  this  paper 
to  be  punctually  served  up,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  [>art  of 
the  tea-equipage. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  obserres,  that  a  well  written  book,  com- 
pared with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like  Moses's  serpent,  that 
immediately  swallowed  up  and  devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians". 
I  shall  not  be  so  vain  as  to  think,  that  where  the  Spectator 
appears,  the  other  public  prints  will  vanish;  but  shall  leave  it  to 
my  reader's  consideration,  whether  it  is  not  much  better  to  be 
o  let  into  the  knowledge  of  one's  self,  than  to  hear  what  passes  in 
Muscovy  or  Poland  ;  and  to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  writings 
as  tend  to  the  wearing  out  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice, 
than  such  as  naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds,  and  make 
enmities  irreconcileable. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  recommend  this  paper  to  the  daily 
perusal  of  those  gentlemen  whom  I  cannot  but  consider  as  my 
good  brothers  and  allies,  I  mean  the  fraternity  of  spectators,  who 
live  in  the  world  without  having  anything  to  do  in  it;  and  either 
y  the  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  or  laziness  of  their  dispositions, 
I  have  no  other  business  with  the  rest  of  mankind  but  to  look 
upon  them.  Under  this  class  of  men  are  comprehended  all 
contemplative  tradesmen,  titular  physicians,  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Templars  that  are  not  given  to  be  contentious,  and 
statesmen  that  are  out  of  business;  in  short,  every  one  that 
considers  the  world  as  a  theatre,  and  desires  to  form  a  ri^t 
judgment  of  those  who  are  the  actors  on  it. 

There  is  another  set  of  men  that  1  must  likewise  lay  a  claim 

to,  whom  I  have  lately  called  the  blanks  of  society,  as  being 

altogether  unfurnished  with  ideas,  till  the  business  and  conver- 

10  satioa  of  the  day  has  sup[died  them.    I  have  often  considered 
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these  poor  souls  with  an  eye  of  great  commiseration,  when  I 
have  heard  them  asking  the  first  man  they  have  met  with, 
whether  there  was  any  news  stirring?  and,  by  that  means, 
gathering  together  materials  for  thinking.  These  needy  persons 
do  not  know  what  to  talk  of  till  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  for,  by  that  time,  they  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the 
weather,  know  which  way  the  wind  sits,  and  whether  the  Dutch 
mail  be  come  in.  As  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  man 
they  meet,  and  are  grave  or  impertinent  all  the  day  long,  accord- 

10  ing  to  the  notions  which  they  have  imbibed  in  the  morning,  1 
would  earnestly  intreat  them  not  to  stir  out  of  their  chambers 
till  they  have  read  this  paper,  and  do  promise  them  that  I  will 
daily  instil  into  them  such  sound  and  wholesome  sentiments,  as 
shall  have  a  good  effect  on  their  conversation  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  hours. 

But  there  are  none  to  whom  this  paper  will  be  more  useful 
than  to  the  female  world.  I  have  often  thought  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  pains  taken  in  finding  out  proper  employments 
and  diversions  for  the  fair  ones.    Their  amusements  seem  con- 

20  trived  for  them,  rather  as  they  are  women,  than  as  they  are 
reasonable  creatures,  and  are  more  adapted  to  the  sex  than  to 
the  species.  The  toilet  is  their  great  scene  of  business,  and  the 
right  adjusting  of  their  hair  the  principal  employment  of  their 
lives.  The  sorting  of  a  suit  of  ribbons  is  reckoned  a  very  good 
morning's  work;  and  if  they  make  an  excursion  to  a  mercer's  or 
a  toy-shop,  so  great  a  fatigue  makes  them  unfit  for  anything  else 
all  the  day  after.  Their  more  serious  occupations  are  sewing  and 
embroidery,  and  their  greatest  drudgery  the  preparation  of  jellies 
and  sweet-meats.    This,  I  say,  is  the  state  of  ordinary  women ; 

30  though  1  know  there  are  multitudes  of  those  of  a  more  elevated 
life  and  conversation,  that  move  in  an  esalted  sphere  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  that  join  all  the  beauties  6f  the  mind  to  the 
,  ornaments  of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  awe  and  respect,  as  well 
as  love,  into  their  male  beholders.  I  hope  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  these  by  publishing  this  daily  paper,  which  I  shall  always 
■  endeavour  to  make  an  innocent,  if  not  an  improving  entertain- 
ment, and  by  that  means  at  least  divert  the  minds  of  my  female 
readers  from  greater  triHes.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  would  fain 
give  some  finishing  touches  to  those  which  are  already  the  most 

40  beautiful  pieces  of  human  nature,  1  shall  endeavour  to  point  out 
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all  those  imperfections  that  are  the  blemishes,  as  well  as  those 
virtues  which  are  the  embellishments  of  the  sex.  In  the  mean- 
while I  hope  these  my  gentle  readers,  who  have  so  much  time  on 
their  hands,  will  not  grudge  throwing  away  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ID  a  day  on  this  paper,  since  they  may  do  it  without  any  hindrance 


1  know  several  of  my  friends  and  well-wishers  are  in  great 
pain  for  me,  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
a  paper  which  1  oblige  myself  to  furnish  every  day:  but  to  make 
o  them  easy  in  this  particular,  I  will  promise  them  faithfully  to  give 
it  orer  as  soon  as  I  grow  dull.  This  I  know  will  be  mattn"  of 
great  raillery  to  the  small  wits;  who  will  frequently  put  me  in 
mind  of  my  promise,  desire  me  to  keep  my  word,  assure  me  that 
it  is  high  time  to  give  over,  with  many  other  little  pleasantries  of 
the  like  nature,  which  men  of  a  little  smart  genius  cannot  forbear 
throwing  out  against  their  best  friends,  when  they  have  such  a 
handle  given  them  of  being  witty.  But  let  them  remember  that 
I  do  hereby  enter  my  caveat  against  this  piece  of  raillery. — C. 


If O.  46.  Tie  Sfierltitar  Jrtpj  a  paper  of  binti,  or  rough  nolei,  mtenJed 
to  aid  in  the  compoiilion  of  eisays ;  amuiing  ceiuequencet  ^  the 
accident ;  Letters  about  the  Female  Cemxalicler  and  the  Qglb^ 

Non  bene  jnnctanim  ditcordia  leiiiiiii  nrnni. 

Ovin.  Met.  i.  9. 
The  jairing  icedi  of  Ul-coiuorted  ihingi. 

When  I  want  materials  for  this  paper,  it  is  my  custom  to  go 
20  abroad  In  quest  of  game ;  and  when  I  meet  any  proper  subject. 
I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  setting  down  an  hint  of  it  upoa 
paper.  At  the  same  time  I  look  into  the  letters  of  my  cor- 
respondents, and  if  I  tind  anything  suggested  in  them  that  may 
afford  matter  of  speculation,  I  likewise  enter  a  minute  of  it  in 
my  collection  of  materials.  By  this  means  I  frequently  carry 
about  me  a  whole  sheetful  of  hints,  that  would  look  like  a 
rhapsody  of  nonsense  to  anybody  but  myself:  there  is  nothing  in 
them  but  obscurity  and  confusion,  raving  and  inconsistency.  In 
short,  Ihey  are  my  speculations  in  the  first  principles,  that  (like 
30  the  world  in  its  chaos)  are  void  of  all  light,  distinction,  and 
order. 
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About  a  week  since  there  happened  to  me  a  very  odd  accident 
by  reason  of  one  of  these  my  papers  of  minutes  which  I  had 
accidentally  dropped  at  Lloyd's  colfee-house,  where  the  auctions 
are  usually  kept.  Before  I  missed  it,  there  were  a  cluster  of 
people  who  had  found  It,  and  were  diverting  themselies  with  it 
at  one  end  of  the  coRee-house :  it  bad  raised  so  much  laughter 
-among  them  before  I  had  observed  what  they  were  about,  that  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  own  it.  The  boy  of  the  cofTee-house, 
when  they  bad  done  with  it,  carried  it  about  in  his  liand,  asking 
I o  everybody  if  they  had  dropped  a  written  paper;  but  nobody 
challenging  it,  he  was  ordered  by  those  merry  gentlemen  who  had 
before  penised  it,  to  get  up  into  the  auction-pulpit,  and  read  it  to 
the  whole  room,  tliat  if  any  one  would  own  it,  they  might.  The 
boy  accordingly  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  very  audible 
voice'read  as  follows : 

MINUTES. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  country-seat— Yes,  for  I  hate  long 

speeches — Query,  if  a  good    Christian    may   be  a   conjurer — 

Childermass-day,   salt-seller,   house-dog,    screech-owl,   cricket — 

Mr.   Thomas   Inkle   of   London,   in   the   good   ship   called   the    - 

JO  Achilles— Yarico  —  jSgreicitque  meiie/ide ^ Ghosts  —  the  lady's 
library — Lion  by  trade  a  tailor — Dromedary  called  Bucephalus — 
Equipage  the  lady's  lum/num  ioniim— Charles  Lillie  to  be  taken 
notice  of^Short  face  a  relief  to  envy^Redundancies  in  the  three 
professions  — King  Latinus  a  recruit— Jew  devouring  an  ham  of 
bacon — Westminster  Abbey— Grand  Cairo— Procrastination — 
April  fools — Blue  boars,  red  lions,  hogs  in  armour — Enter  a  king 
and  two  (idlers  lolui — Admissiou  into  the  ugly  club— Beauty, 
how  improveable  —  Families  of  true  and  false  humour — The 
parrot's  school-mistress — Face  half  Pict  half  British — No  man  to 

JO  be  an  hero  of  a  tragedy  under  six  foot— Club  of  sighers^Letters 
^m  flower-pots,  elbow-chairs,  tapestry-iigures,  lion,  thunder — 
The  bell  rings  to  the  puppet-show— Old  woman  with  a  beard 
married  to  a  smoct-faced  boy — My  next  coat  to  be  turned  up 
with  blue  —  Fable  of  tongs  and  gridiron  —  Flower-dyers  —  The 
soldier's  prayer  —  Ihank  ye  for  nothing,  says  the. galley-pot  — 
Pactolus  in  stockings,  with  golden  clocks  to  them— Bamboos, 
cudgels,  drum  sticks— Slip  of  my  landlady's  eldest  daughter — The 
black  mare  with  a  star  in  her   forehead— The  barber's  pole— 
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Will  Honeycomb's  coat-pocket — Csesar's  behaviour  and  my  own 
m  p>arallel  circumstances— Poem  in  patch-work — Nulligravuett 
fercuiiai  AcbilUt — The  female  conventicler— The  ogle-master. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  made  the  whole  coffee-house  very 
merry ;  some  of  them  concluded  it  was  written  by  a  madman, 
and  others  by  somebody  that  had  been  taking  notes  out  of  the 
Spectator.  One  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  substantial 
citizen,  told  us,  with  several  politic  winks  and  nods,  that  he 
wished  there  was  no  more  in  the  paffer  than  what  was  expressed 

lo  in  it:  that  for  his  part,  he  looked  upon  the  dromedary,  the  grid- 
iron, and  the  barber's  pole,  to  signify  something  more  than  what 
is  usually  meant  by  those  words ;  and  that  he  thought  the  coffee* 
man  could  not  do  better,  than  to  carry  the  paper  to  one  of  tbe 
secretaries  of  state.  He  further  added,  that  He  did  not  like  the 
name  of  the  outlandish  man  with  the  golden  clock  in  his  stock- 
ings. A  young  Oxford  scholar,  who  chanced  to  be  with  his 
uncle  at  the  coifee-house,  discovered  to  us  who  this  Pactolos 
was;  and  by  that  means  turned  the  whole  scheme  of  this  worthy 
citizen  into  ridicule.    While  they  were  making  their  several 

to  conjectures  upon  this  innocent  paper,  I  reached  out  my  arm  to 
the  boy,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  give  it  me;  which 
be  did  accordingly.  This  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company 
upon  me ;  but  after  having  cast  a  cursory  glance  over  it,  and 
shook  my  head  twice  or  thrice  at  the  reading  of  it,  I  twisted  it 
Into  a  kind  of  match,  and  lit  my  pipe  with  it.  My  profound 
silence,  together  with  the  steadiness  of  my  countenance,  and  the 
gravity  of  my  behaviour  during  this  whole  transaction,  raised  a 
very  loud  laugh  on  all  sides  of  me ;  but  as  I  had  escaped  all 
suspicion  of  being  the  author,  I  was  very  well  satislied,  and 

30  applyiitg  myself  to  my  pipe  and  the  post-man,  took  no  farther 
notice  of  any  thing  that  passed  about  me. 

My  reader  will  find,  that  I  have  already  made  use  of  above  half 
the  contents  of  the  foregoing  paper;  and  will  easily  suppose, 
that  those  subjects  which  are  yet  untouched,  were  such  pro- 
visions as  1  had  made  for  his  future  entertainment.  But  as  I 
have  been  unluckily  prevented  by  this  accident,  I  shall  only  give 
him  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  two  last  hints.  The  first  of 
them  I  should  not  have  published,  were  I  not  infoTmed  that  there 
is  many  an  husband  who  suffers  very  much  in  his  private  affairs 
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by  the  indiscreet  zeal  trf  such  a  partner  as  is  hereafter  mon- 
tioned,  to  whom  I  may  apply  the  barbarous  inscription  quoted 
bf  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  his  travels";  Dum  nimii  fia  ett, 
/acta  111  impia :  'through  too  murb  piely  ibc  becami  impiims. 

'  Sib, 
'  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  are  plagued  with  a 
gospel  goE^,  so  common  among  dissenters  (especially  Friends)) 
Lectures  in  the  momEng,  church-meetings  at  noon,  and  pre- 
paration-sermons at  night,  talie  up  so  much  'of  lier  time,  it  is 
10  Tery  rare  she  knows  what  we  have  for  dinner,  unless  when  the 
preacher  is  to  be  at  it.  With  him  come  a  tribe,  all  brothers 
and  sisters  it  seems ;  while  others,  reaUy  suAi,  are  deemed  no 
relations".  If  at  any  time  1  have  her  company  alone,  she  is  a 
mere  sermon  popgun,  repeating  and  discharging  tests,  proofs, 
and  applications,  so  perpetually,  that  however  weary  1  may  go  to 
bed,  the  noise  in  my  head  will  not  let  me  sleep  till  towards 
morning.  The  misery  of 'my  case,  and  great  numbers  of  such 
sufTerers,  plead  your  pity  and  speedy  relief,  otherwise  I  mus^ 
expect,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  lectured,  preached,  and  prayed 
Id  into  want,  unless  the  happiness  of  being  sooner  talked  to  death 
prevent  it. 

'I  am,  &c., 

'  R.  G.' 

The  second  letter,  relating  to  tbe  ogling-master,  runs  thus. 
'  Mr.  Spkctatok, 

'  I  am  an  Irish  gentleman,  that  have  travelled  many  years  for 
my  improvement;  during  which  time  I  have  accomplished  my- 
self in  the  whole  art  of  ogling,  as  jt  is  at  present  practised  in 
an  the  polite  nations  of  Europe.  Being  thus  quatified,  I  intend, 
JO  by  the  advice  of  my  friends,  to  set  up  for  an  ogling-m  aster. 
I  teach  the  church-ogle  in  the  morning,  and  the  playhouse-oglo 
by  candle  light.  I  have  also  brought  over  with  me  a  new  flying 
ogle  fit  for  the  Ring";  which  I  teach  in  the  du^  of  tbe  evening, 
or  in  any  hour  of  the  day  by  darkening  one  of  my  windows. 
I  have  a  manuscript  by  me  called  the  complete  ogler,  which  I 
shall  be  ready  to  show  you  upon  any  occasion.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  beg  you  will  publish  the  substance  of  this  letter  in  an 
advertisement,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige. 


EDITOR! Ali.  :■ 


[The  SiKctaloi  amuses  himself  with  jpctu'it^on  as  lo  ihe  jodgments 
which  tome  histoiian  of  »  iaitM  age  will  piiS  on  ihe  evcnli  and  manneis  of 
Queen  Anoe'i  idgn.    He  imaginei  him  to  write  is  fo'lowt  about  the  '  Spee- 

'  It  was  under  this  reign,'  says  he,  'that  the  Spectator  pnh- 
jished  those  little  diurnal  essays  which  are  still  extant.  We 
tnow  very  little  of  the  name  or  person  of  this  author,  except 
only  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  short  face,  extremely  addicted 
to  silence,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  knowledge,  that  he  made 
a  voyage  to  Grand  Cairo  for  no  other  reason  but  to  tate  the 
measure  of  a  pyramid.  His  chief  friend  was  one  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  a  whimsical  country  knight,  and  a  Templar,  whose 
name  he  has  not  transmitted  to  us.    He  lived  as  a  lodger  at  the 

lo  house  of  a  widow-woman,  and  was  a  great  humourist  in  all  parfs 
,of  his  life.  This  is  all  we  can  affirm  with  any  ceitainty  of  his 
person  and  character.  As  for  his  speculations,  notwithstanding 
Uie  several  obsolete  words  and  obscure  phrases  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  we  still  understand  enough  of  them  to  see  the 
diversions  and  characters  of  the  English  nation  in  his  time :  not 
but  that  we  are  to  make  al'owance  for  the  mirth  and  humour  of 
the  author,  who  has  doubtless  strained  many  representations  of 
things  beyond  the  truth.  For  if  we  interpret  his  words  in  their 
literal  meaning,  we  must  suppose  that  women  of  the  first  quality 

20  tiSed  to  pass  away  whole  mornings  at  a  puppet-show :  that  they 
attested  their  principles  by  their  patcbts :  that  an  audience  would 
sit  out  an  evening  to  hear  a  dramatical  performance  written  m 
^'Janguage  which  they  did  not  understand:  that  chairs  and 
.flower-pots  were  introduced  as  actors  upon  the  British  stage :  ■ 
■that  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  men  and  women  were  allowed 
to  meet  at  midnight  in  masques  within  the  verge  of  the  court ; 
with  many  improbabilities  of  the  like  nature.  We  must  there- 
fore, in  these  and  the  like  cases,  suppose  that  these  remote  hints 
and  allusions  aimed  at  some  certain  follies  which  were  then  in 

JO  vogue,  and  which  at  present  we  have  not  any  notion  of.  We 
may  guess  by  several  passages  in  the  speculations,  that  there 
were  writers  who  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  works  of  this 
author,  but  as  nothing  of  this  nature  has  come  down  to  us,  we 
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cannot  guess  at  any  objections  that  could  be  made  to  his  paper. 
If  we  consider  his  style  with  that  indulgence  which  we  must 
^w  to  old  English  writers,  or  if  we  look  into  the  variety  of  his 
subjects,  with  those  several  dissertations,  moral  reflexions.  ....'' 


The  following  part  of  the  paragraph  h  so  much  to  my  ad- 
vantage, and  beyond  anything  I  can  pretend  to,  that  I  hope  mv 
reader  will  excuse  me  tor  not  inserting  it.— L. 


TSO'  124.     Difficulties  of  periodical  viritiBg ,'  increaiing  demand, for, 

tbe'wort:  tlx  Speclaior  not  ivriltea /or  '  molei'  ■.,.. 

Kifa  fitfiKior  pi-ja  Kaniv.  ■'' 

A  grcit  book  is  1  great  evil. 

A  man  who  publishes  his  works  in  a  volume,  has  an  Infinite 
advantage  over  one  who  communicates  his  writings  to  the  worl.l 

10  in  loose  tracts  and  single  pieces.  We  do  not  expect  to  meot> ' 
with  anything  in  a  bulky  volume,  till  after  some  heavy  preamble^ 
and  several  words  of  coursej  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what 
follows :  nay,  authors  have  established  it  as  a  kind  of  rule,  that 
a  man  ought  to  be  dull  sometimes,  as  the  most  severe  reader 
makes  allowances  for  many  rests  and  nodding  places"  in  a  volume 
nous  writer.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  famous  Greek  proverb 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto,  That  a  great  book  ii  a 
great  evil. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  publish  their  thoughts  in  distinct 

lo  Aeets,  and  as  it  were  by  piece-meal,  have  none  of  these  ad- 
vantages. We  must  Immediately  fait  Into  our  subject,  and 
treat  every  part  of  it  in  a  lively  manner,  or  our  papers  are 
thrown  by  as  dull  and  insipid :  our  matter  must  lie  close  togetherf 
and  either  be  viFhoUy  new  in  itself,  or  in  the  turn  it  receives  from 
our  expressions.  Were  the  books  of  our  best  authors  thus  to 
be  retailed  to  the  public,  and  every  page  submitted  to  the  taste 
of  forty  or  lifty  thousand  readers,  I  am  afraid  we  should  com- 
plain of  many  flat  expressions,  trivial  observations,  beaten  topics, 
and  common  thoughts,  which  go  off  very  well  In  the  lump.    At 

JO  the  same  timej  notwithstanding  some  papers  may  be  made  up 
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of  broken  hints  and  irregular  sketches,  it  is  often  expected- 
that  every  sheet  sliould  be  a  kind  of  treatise,  and  make  out  in 
thought  what  it  wants  in  bulk :  that  a  pohit  of  humour  shouM 
be  worked  up  in  all  i!s  parts;  and  a,subject  touched  upon  in  its 
most  essentia]  articles,  without  the  repetitions,  tautologies,  and  en- 
largements, that  are  indulged  to  longer  labours.  The  ordinary 
writers  of  morality  prescribe  to  their  readers  after  the  Galenic  " 
way  ;  their  medicines  are  made  up  in  large  quantities.  An  essay 
writer  must   practise   in    the  chymical   method,  and  give  the 

10  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few  drops.  Were  all  books  reduced 
thus  to  their  quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author  would  make 
his  appearance  in  a  penny-paper:  there  would  be  scarce  such 
a  thing  in  nature  as  a  fblio:  the  works  of  an  age  would  be 
contamed  on  a  few  shelves ;  not  lo  mention  millions  of  volumes 
that  would  be  utterly  annihilated. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  difUcuIty  of  furnishing  out  separate 
papers  of  this  nature,  has  hindered  authors  from  communicating' 
their  tliooghts  to  the  world  after  such  a  manner:  though  I  must 
confess  F  am  amazed  that  the  press  should  be  only  made  use  of 

lo  in  this  way  by  new»-writers,  and  the  zealots  of  parties.;  as  if  it 
were  not  more  advantageous  to  mankind,  to  be  instructed  m 
wisdom  and  virtue,  than  in  politics ;  and  to  be  made  good  fathers, 
husbands,  and  sons,  than  counsellors  and  statesmen.  Had  the 
philosophers  and  great  men  of  antiquity,  who  took  so  much  pains 
in  order  to  instruct  mankind,  and  leave  the  world  wiser  and 
better  than  they  found  it, — had  they,  I  say,  been  possessed  of 
the  art  of  printing,  there  is  no  question  but  they  would  have 
made  such  an  advantage  of  it,  in  dealing  out  their  lectures  to  the 
public.    Our  common  prints  would  be  of  great  use  were  they  thus 

}o  calculated  to  diffuse  good  sense  through  the  bulk  of  a  people,  to 
clear  up  their  understandings,  animate  their  minds  with  virtue, 
dissipate-the  sorrows  of  a  heavy  heart,  or  unbend  the  mind  from 
its  more  severe  employments,  with  innocent  amusements.  When 
knowledge,  instead  of  being  bound  up  in  books,  and  kept  in  li- 
braries and  retirements,  is  thus  obtruded  upon  the  public ;  when 
it  is  canvassed  in  every  assembly,  and  exposed  upon  every  table; 
I  cannot  forbear  reflecting  upon  that  passage  in  the  Proverbs, 
•Wisdom  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets; 
she  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  opeidngs  of 

10  the  gates.    In  the  city  she  uttereth  her  words,  saj^^tng,  How 
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^E)  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  \  and  the  scaraers 
delight  in  tbeir  scorning  ?  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ? ' 

The  many  lettei^  which  come  to  me  from  persons  of  the  best 
sense  in  both  sexes,  (for  I  may  pronounce  their  characters  from 
tbeir  way  of  writing)  do  not  a  little  encourage  me  in  the  prosecu- 
tioD  of  this  my  undertaking :  besides  that,  my  bookseller  tells  me, 
the  demand  for  these  my  papers  increases  daily.  It  is  at  his 
instance  that  I  shall  continue  my  rural  ipeculatiom  to  the  end  of 
this  month ;  several  having  made  up  separate  sets  of  them,  as  they 
10  have  done  before  of  those  relating  to  wit,  to  operas,  to  points  of 
morality,  or  subjects  of  humour.  1^  \ 

I  am  not  at  all  mortified,  when  sometimes  I  see  my  worksV 
thrown  aside  by  men  of  no  taste  nor  learning.  There  is  a  kind  j", 
of  heaviness  and  ignorance  that  hangs  upon  the  minds  of  ordinary  r 
men,  which  is  too  thick  for  knowledge  to  break  through.  Their  J 
souls  are  not  to  be  enlightened.  /^ 

Nox  atra  cava  ciicamiolat  nmbri. 

ViRii.  Ma.  ii.  360. 
Daik  night  surroundi  thcoi  wjtb  her  hollow  ihade. 

To  these  I  must  apply  the  fable  of  the  mole,  that  after  having 
consulted  many  oculists  for  the  bettering  of  his  sight,  was  at  last 
provided  with  a  good  pair  of  spectacles ;  but  upon  his  endeavour- 
30  mg  to  mate  use  of  them,  his  mother  told  him  very  prudently, 
'That  spectacles,  though  they  might  help  the  eye  of  a  man, 
could  be  of  no  use  to  a  mole.'  It  is  not  therefore  i^,:  the  benefit 
of  moles  that  1  publish  these  raf  daily  essays. 

But  besides  such  as  are  moles  through  ignorance,  there  are 
others  who  are  moles  through  envy.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Latin 
proverb,  'that  one  man  is  a  wolf  to  another;*  so,  generally 
speaking,  one  author  is  a  mole  to  another  author.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works, 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes :  they  can  indeed  see 
JO  the  light,  as  it  is  said  of  the  animals  which  are  their  name-sakes, 
but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them  ;  they  immediately  shut  their 
eyes  upon  it,  and  withdraw  themselves  into  a  wilful  obscurity.  1 
have  already  caught  two  or  thrt^e  of  these  dark  undermining, 
vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a  string  of  them,  in  order  to  hang 
them  up  in  one  of  my  papers,  as  an  example  to  such  voluntary 
moles.— C. 
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TSo.  179.      the  Sptelalor  lervet   up  the  grave  and  g4^  fy  lurnj 
to  fni  readeri:   refreiui  eveiylb'mg  of  an   itnmoral  tendencj: 

letter  o«  ivbiltling  and  ya<wn!ng. 

Ccninric  smionim  igHant  eipertU- fnigii; 
Celii  ptactereaDt  (utteia  poemita  Rbanincj. 
Omne  tulil  punctum  qui  iiiiscuit  utile  duld, 
Lectortm  delecliiido,  priterque  morwndo. 

Hob.  An  Poet,  341. 
Grave  age  approvei  ihe  lolid  in  1  the  viw  ; 
G17  youth  from  loo  auiteie  a  drama  Riec; 
Fcofil  and  pkaturc,  ihra.  to  mil  with  art, 
T'  iiiConn  the  judgment,  nor  offend  the  heart, 

Shall  gain  all  Totei 

Fbahcii. 

I  may  cast  my  readers  under  two  great  general  diviMons,  the 
Mercurial  and  the  Satuniine,  The  first  are  the  gay  part  of  my 
disciples,  who  require  speculations  of  wit  and  humour ;  the  others 
are  those  of  a  more  solemn  and  sober  turn,  who  find  no  [rieasure 
but  in  papers  of  morality  and  sound  sense.  The  former  call 
every  thing  that  is  serious,  stupid ;  the  latter  look  upon  every 
thing  as  impertinent  that  is  ludicrous.  Were  1  always  grave,  one 
half  of  my  readers  would  fall  otF  from  me :  were  I  always  merry, 
I  should  lose  the  other.     I  make  it  therefore  my  endeavour  to 

o  find  out  entertainments  of  both  kinds,  and  by  that  means  perhaps 
consult  the  good  of  both,  more  than  I  should  do,  did  I  always 
write  to  the  particular  taste  of  either.  As  they  neither  of  them 
know  what  I  proceed  upon,  the  sprightly  reader,  who  takes  up 
my  paper  in  order  to  be  diverted,  very  often  finds  himself  engaged 
unawares  in  a  serious  and  profitable  course  of  thinking;  as  on 
the  contrary,  the  thoughtful  man,  who  perhaps  may  hope  to  find 
something  solid,  and  full  of  deep  reflexion,  is  very  often  Insensibly 
betrayed  into  a  fit  of  mirth.  In  a  word,  the  reader  sits  down  to 
Iny   entertainment  without   knowing   his   bill   of  fare,  and   has 

lO  therefore  at  least  the  pleasure  of  hoping  there  may  be  a  dish  to 
his  palate. 

I  must  confess,  were  I  left  to  myself,  I  should  rather  aim  at 
instructing  than  diverting :  but  if  we  will  be  useful  to  the  world, 
we  must  take  it  as  we  find  It.  Authors  of  professed  severity 
discourage  the  looser  part  of  mankind  from  having  anything  to 
do  with  their  writings.    A  man  must  have  virtue  In  him,  before 
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be  will  enter  upon  the  reading  of  a  Seneca  or  an  Epictetus°.  The 
very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has  something  in  it  austere  and 
shocking  to  the  careless  and  inconsiderate. 

For  this  reason  several  unthinking  persons  fall  in  my  way,  who 
would  give  no  attention  to  lectures  delivered  with  a  religious 
seriousness  or  a  philosophic  gravity.  They  are  ensnared  into 
sentiments  of  wisdom  and  virtue  when  they  do  not  think  of  it ; 
and  if  by  that  means  they  arrive  only  at  such  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration as  may  dispose  them  to  listen  to  more  studied  and 
o  elaborate  discourses,  1  shall  not  think  my  speculations  useless.  I 
might  likewise  observe,  that  the  gloominess  in  which  sometimes 
the  minds  of  the  best  men  are  involved,  very  often  stands  in 
need  of  such  little  incitements  to  mirth  and  laughter,  as  are 
apt  to  disperse  melancholy,  and  put  our  faculties  in  good  humour. 
To  which  some  will  add,  that  the  British  climate,  more  than 
any  other,  makes  entertainments  of  this  nature  in  a  manner 


If  what  I  have  here  said  does  not  recommend,  it  will  at  least!     ^^^ 
excuse,  the  variety  of  my  speculations.     I  would  not  willingly  I  ^\/^ 

30  laugh  but  in  order  to  Instruct,  or  if  I  sometimes  fail  in  this  point,  '^''^ 
when  my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease  to  be  I 
innocent.  A  scrupulous  conduct  in  this  particular,  has,  perhaps,  ^ 
more  merit  in  it  than  the  generality  of  readers  imagine :  did  they 
know  bow  many  thoughts  occur  in  a  point  of  humour,  whicb 
a  discreet  author  in  modesty  suppresses;  how  many  strokes  of 
raillery  present  themselves,  which  could  not  fail  to  please  the 
ordinary  taste  of  mankind,  but  are  stilled  in  their  birth  by  reason 
of  some  remote  tendency  which  they  carry  in  them  to  corrupt 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  them ;  did  they  know  how  many 

30  glances  of  ill-nature  are  industriously  avoided  for  fear  of  doing 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  another,  they  would  be  apt  to  think 
kindly  of  those  writers  who  endeavour  to  make  themselves 
diverting  without  being  immoral.  One  may  apply  to  these 
authors  that  passage  in  Waller : 

Poeti  lose  half  the  piaise  they  would  have  fpt, 
Wete  it  but  known  what  ihty  discteetly  blot". 

As  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  be  a  \rit,  with  all  the  above- 
mentioned  liberties,  it  requires  some  genius  and  Invention  to 
appear  such  without  them.  __.  v 
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What  I  have  here  said  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the  public,  but 
with  an  eye  to  my  particular  correspondent,  who  has  sent  nie  the 
following  letter,  which  I  have  castrated ■>  in  some  places  upon  these 
considerations. 


'Having  lately  seen  your  discourse  upon  a  match  of  grinning, 
I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  an  account  of  a  whistling  match, 
which,  with  many  others,  1  was  entertained  with  about  three 
years  since  at  the  Bath.    The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  conferred 

a  upon  the  ablest  whistler,  that  is,  an  him  who  could  whistle 
clearest,  and  go  through  his  tune  without  laughing,  to  which  at 
the  same  time  he  was  provoked  by  the  antic  postures  of  a  Merry- 
Andrew,  who  was  to  stand  upon  th<  stage  and  play  his  tricks  in 
the  eye  of  the  performer.  Tliere  were  three  competitors 
for  the  ring.  The  first  was  a  ploughman  of  a  very  promisiug 
aspect ;  his  features  were  steady,  and  his  muscles  composed  in 
so  inflexible  a  stupidity,  that  upon  his  first  appearance  every 
one  gave  the  guinea  for  lost.  The  pickle-herring  however  found 
the  way  to  shake  him ;  for  upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  this 

o  unlucky  wag  danced  to  it  with  such  variety  of  distortions 
and  grimaces,  that  the  countryman  could  not  forbear  smiling 
upon  him,  and  by  that  means  spoiled  his  whistle,  and  lost  the 
pnxe. 

'  The  next  that  mounted  the  stage  was  an  under-citizen  of  the 
Bath,  a  person  remarkable  among  the  inferior  people  of  that 
place  for  his  great  wisdom  and  his  broad  band.  He  contracted 
bis  mouth  with  much  gravity,  and,  that  he  might  dispose  his  miud 
to  be  more  serious  tlian  ordinary,  began  the  tune  of  Tie  cbiUrm 
ia  the  <wiiod,  and  went  through  part   of  it  with   good  success ; 

o  when  on  a  sudden  the  wit  at  his  elbow,  who  had  appeared 
wonderfully  grave  and  attentive  for  some  time,  gave  him  a  touch 
upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face  with  so 
bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his  fibres  into  a  kind 
of  simper,  and  at  length  burst  out  into  an  open  laugh.  The  third 
who  entered  the  lists  was  a  footman,  who  in  defiance  of  the 
Merry-Andrew  and  all  his  arts,  whistled  a  Scotch  tune  and  an 
Italian  sonata,  with  so  settled  a  countenance,  that  he  bore  away 
the  prize,  to  the  great  admiration  of  some  hundreds  of  persons, 
who,  as  well  as  myself,  were  present  at  this  trial  of  skill.    Now, 
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Sir,  1  humbly  conceive,  whatever  you  have  determined  of  the 
grinners,  the  whistlers  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not  only  as  their 
art  is  practi'ied  without  distortion,  but  as  it  improves  country 
music,  promotes  gravity,  and  teaches  ordinary  people  to  keep 
their  countenances,  if  they  see  anything  ridiculous  in  their 
betters. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

POSTSCRIBT. 

'After having  dispatched  these  two  Important  peintt  of  grinning 
and  wbistliug,  I  hope  you  will  oblige  the  world  with  some  reflex- 
ions upon  yawning,  as  I  have  seen  it  praetised  on  a  twelfth-night 
to  among  other  Cbriilmai  gamhali,  at  the  house  of  a  very  worthy 
gentleman,  who  always  entertains  his  tenants  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  They  yawn  fer  a  Cheshire  cheese,  and  begin  about 
midnight,  when  the  whole  company  is  disposed  to  be  drowsy. 
He  that  yawns  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  natoraily  as  to 
produce  the  most  yawns  amongst  the  spectators,  carries  home  the 
cheese.  If  you  handle  this  subject  as  you  ought,  I  question 
not  but  your  paper  will  set  half  the  kingdom  a-yawning,  though 
I  dare  promise  yeu  it  mil  never  make  anybody  iaH  asleep.' — L. 


JITo.  S21-  On  the  ulililf  of  mattoi :  Latin  popalar  viitb  ttoie  who 
da  not  underitand  it :  meaning  of  the  single  letteri  at  tte  endi  <lf 
the  paper! . 


Hoft.  Sit. 

3.6. 

hich  fint  ire  > 
,  with  winch 

■t  npon 

llM   1 

the  bo«d, 
MQied. 

To  app! 
When  1  have  finished  any  of  my  speculations,  it  is  my  meth< 
o  to  consider  which  of  the  ancient  authors  have  touched  upon  the 
subject  that  I  treat  of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with  some  cele- 
brated thought  upon  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  expressed  in 
better  words,  or  some  similitude  for  the  illustration  of  my 
subject.  This  is  what  gives  birth  to  the  motto  of  a  speculation, 
which  I  rather  chuse  to  take  out  of  the  poets  than  the  prose 
writers,  as  the  fiirmer  generally  give  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought 
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than  the  Utter,  and  by  couching  it  in  few  words,  and  in  har- 

iHimbers,  make  it  more  portable  to  the  memory. 

My  reader  is  therefore  sure  to  meet  with  at  least  one  good 

in  every  paper,  and  very  often  finds  his  imagination  enter- 

lined  by  a  hint  that  awakens  in  bis  memory  some  beautiful 

>age  of  a  classic  author, 

a  saying  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  which  I  find  some 
writers  have  ascribed  to  queen  Elizabetli,  who  perhaps 
;ht  have  taken  occasion  to  repsat  it,  that  a  good  face  is  a 
:o  letter  of  recommendation.  It  naturally  makes  the  beholders  in- 
quisitive into  the  pierson  who  is  the  owner  of  il,  and  generally 
prepossesses  them  in  his  favour.  A  bandsame  motto  fias  the 
same  effect.  Besides  that,  it  always  gives  a  supernumerary  beauty 
to  a  paper,  and  is  sometimes  in  a  manner  necessary  when  the 
writer  is  engaged  in  what  may  appear  a  paradox  to  vulgar  minds, 
as  it  shows  that  be  is  supported  by  good  authorities,  and  is  not 
singular  in  his  opinion. 

I  must  confess,  the  motto  is  of  little  use  to  an  unlearned 
reader,  (or  which  reason  I  consider  it  only,  as  a  ward  to  the  <wue. 
But  as  for  my  unlearned  friends,  if  they  cannot  relish  the  motto, 
1  take  care  to  make  provision  for  them  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 
If  they  do  not  understand  the  sign  that  is  hung  out,  they  know 
very  well  by  it,  that  they  may  meet  with  entertainment  in 
the  house  ;  and  I  think  I  was  never  better  pleased  than  with 
a  plain  man's  compliment,  who,  upon  his  friends  telling  him  that 
he  would  like  the  Spectator  much  better  if  he  understood 
the  motto,  replied,  thai  goed  wine  ntedi  na  huth, 

I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  preachers  in  a  country  town,  who 
endeavoured  which  should  out-shine  one  another,  and  draw 
30  toother  the  greatest  congregation.  One  of  them  being  well 
versed  in  the  Fathers,  used  to  quote  every  now  and  then  a 
Latin  sentence  to  his  illiterate  hearers,  who,  it  seems,  found 
themselves  so  edified  by  it,  that  they  flocked  in  greater  numbers 
to  this  learned  man  tlian  to  his  rival.  The  other  finding  his  con- 
gregation mouldering  every  Sunday,  and  hearing  at  length  what 
was  the  occasion  of  it,  resolved  to  give  his  parish  a  little  Latin  in 
his  turn ;  but  being  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  Fathers,  he 
digested  into  his  sermons  the  whole  book  of  Qua  genus  ",  adding 
however  such  explications  to  it  as  he  thought  might  be  for  the 
40  benefit  of  his  peo[rte.      He  afterwards    entered    upon  Ai  in 
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frtejenti,  which  he  converted  |n  the  same  manner  to  the  use  of  his 
parishioners.  This  in  a  very  little  time  thickened  his  audience, 
filled  his  church,  and  routed  his  antagonist. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  our  common 
people,  makes  me  think  that  my  speculations  fare  never  the 
worse  among  them  for  that  little  scrap  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  them  ;  and  what  the  more  encourages  me  in  the  use  of 
quotations  in  an  unknown  tongue,  is,  that  I  hear  the  ladies, 
whose  approbation  I  value  more  than  that  of  the  whole  learned 

10  world,  declare  themselves  in  a  more  particular  manner  pleased 
with  my  Greek  mottos. 

Designing  this  day's  work  for  a  dissertation  upon  the  two 
extremities  of  my  paper,  and  having  already  dispatched  my 
motto,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  discourse  upnn  those  single 
capital  tetters,  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  it,  and  which  have 
afforded  great  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curious".  I  have 
heard  various  conjectures  upon  this  subject.  Som«  tell  us  that 
C  is  the  mark  of  those  papers  that  are  written  by  the  clei^man, 
though  others   ascribe  them  to  the  club  in  general:   that   the 

10  papers  marked  with  R  were  vnitten  by  my  friend  Sir  Roger:  " 
thiat  L  signiRes  the  lawyer  whom  I  have  described  'in  my  second 
speculation ;  and  that  T  stands  for  the  trader  or  merchant :  but 
the  letter  X,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  some  few  of  my 
papers,  is  that  which  has  puailed  the  whole  town,  Bs  they  cannot 
thiol  of  any  name  which  begins  with  that  letter,  except 
Xcnophon  and  Xerxes,  who  can  neither  of  them  be  supposed  to 
have  had  any  hand  in  these  speculations. 

In  answer  to  these  inquisitive  gentlemen,  who  have  many  of 
them  made  enquiries  of  me  by  letter,  [  must  tell   them  the 

]0  reply  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  who  carried  something  hidden 
under  his  cloke.  A  certain  acquaintance  desiring  him  to  let 
him  know  what  it  was  he  covered  so  carefully,  /  co-ver  it,  says 
he,  an  fnrfaie  that  yoa  ihau!d  not  know.  I  have  made  use  of 
these  obscure  marks  for  the  same  purpose.  TbeyStre,  perhaps, 
little  amulets  or  charms  to  preserve  the  paper  against  the 
fascination  and  malice  of  evil  eyes ;  for  which  reason  [  would 
not  have  my  reader  surprised,  if  hereafter  he  sees  any  of  my 
papers  marked  with  a  Cl_,  a  Z,  a  Y,  an  &c.  or  with  the  word 
Abracadabra. 

i,9      I  shall,  however,  so  far  explain  myself  to  the  reader,  as  to  Ibt 


h[m  know  that  the  letters  C,  L,  and  X,  are  cabalistical,  and 
carry  more  in  them  than  it  1$  proper  for  the  world  to  be 
acquainted  with.  Those  who  are  versed  Id  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  and  swear  by  the  Tetrachtys,  that  is,  the  number 
four,  will  know  voi^  well  that  the  number  ten,  which  is  signified 
by  the  letter  X,  and  which  has  so  much  perplexed  lie  town,  has 
in  it  many  particular  powers;  that  it  is  called  by  Platonic  writers 
the  compleat  number^  that  -one,  two,  three,  and  four  put  to- 
gether make  up  the^amber  ten;  and  that  ten  i:  alL    But  these 

lo  are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary  readers  to  be  let  into.  A  man 
must  have  spent  many  yeais  in  hard  study  before  he  can  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  them. 

We  had  a  rabbinical  divine  in  England,  udio  was  ichaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Esses  in  C^een  Elizabeth's  time,  that  had  an  ad- 
mirable head  for  secrets  of  this  nature.  Upon  his  taking  the 
doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  he  preached  before  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  upon  the  first  veree  of  the  firet  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  in  which,  says  he,  you  have  the  three  follow- 
ing words, 

ao  Adam,  Shetli,  £nosh. 

He  divided  this  short  text  into  many  parts,  and  hj  discovering 
several  mysteries  In  each  word,  made  amost  learned  and  elaborate 
discourae.  The  name  of  this  profound  preacher  was  Doctor 
Alabaster  ■■ ;  of  -whom  the  reader  may  find  a  more  particular 
account  in  Doctor  Fuller's  book  of  English  worthies.  This 
instance  will,  I  hope,  convince  my  readers,  that  there  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which  bring  up 
the  rear  of  my  paper,  and  give  them  some  satisfaction  in  that 
particular.    But  as  for  the  Aill  explication  of  these  matters,  I 

JO  must  refer  them  to  time,  which  discovers  all  things.— C 


Ho.  862,  Tie  Spectator  is  gratrful  W  Ibe  futlfc  far  tbt  ii^art 
vahUh  be  hat  reeerved;  bai  earefullj  abstained  Jront  person- 
alities: intends  topublitb  a  criticism  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 


I  think  myself  highly  obliged  to  the  public  for  their  kind 
acceptance  of  a  paper  which  visits  them  every  morning,  and 
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has  fn  it  none  of  those  seasonings  that  recommend  so  many 
of  the  writings  which  are  in  vogue  among  us. 

As,  on  the  one  side,  taj  paper  has  not  in  it  a  single  word  of 
news,  a  reflexion  in  politics,  nor  a  stroke  of  part; ;  so  on  the 
other,  there  are  no  fashionable  touches  of  infidelity,  no  obscene 
ideas  nor  satires  upon  priesthood,  marriage,  and  the  like  popular 
topics  of  ridicule ;  no  private  scandal,  nor  anything  that  may 
tend  to  the  defamation  of  particular  persons,  femllies,  or 
sodeties. 

lo  There  is  not  one  of  these  above-mentioned  subjects  that 
would  not  sell  a  very  indifferent  paper,  could  I  think  of  gratifying 
the  public  by  sucli  mean  and  base  methods.  But  notwith- 
standing I  have  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  of  party,  every 
thing  that  is  loose  and  immoral,  and  every  thing  that  might  create 
nneasineis  in  the  minds  of  particular  persons,  1  And  that  the 
demand  for  my  papers  has  increased  every  month  since  their 
first  appearance  in  the  world.  This  does  net  perhaps  reflect  so 
much  honour  upon  myself,  as  on  my  readers,  who  give  a  much 
greater  attention  to  discourses  of  virtue  and  morality,  than  ever 

to  I  expected,  or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers  who  have 
employed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  vice  and  irreligion', 
I  (bl  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  of 
fellow  that  had  a  mind  to  appear  singular  in  my  way  of  writing : 
but  the  general  reception  I  have  found,  convinces  me  that  the 
world  is  not  so  corrupt  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  and  that  if 
those  men  of  parts,  who  have  been  employed  in  vitiating  the 
age,  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  and  amend  it,  they  needed  not 
have  sacrificed  their  good  sense  and  virtue  to  their  fame  and  ^     i   ^ 

30  reputation.     No  man  is  so  sunk    in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  '^  ^ 
there  are  still  some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge  in  -Ll 
him,  which  give  him  3  relish  of  such  reflexions  and  speculations  ; 
as  have  an  aptness  to  improve  the  mind,  and  make  the  heart  | 
better. 

I  have  shewn   in  a  former  paper,  with   how   much   care    1  ( 
have  avoided  all  such  thoughts  as  are  loose,  obscene,  or  immoral ; 
and  1  believe  my  reader  would  still  think  the  better  of  me,  if  he 
knew  the  pains  I  am  at  in  qualifying  what  I  write  after  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  may  be  interpreted  as  aimed  at  private 

40  persons.    For  this  reason,  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  I 
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consider  all  those  persons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  world  may 
possibly  apply  it,  and  take  care  to  dash  it  with  such  particular 
circumstances  as  may  prevent  all  such  ill-natured  applications. 
If  I  write  anything  on  a  black  man,  I  ruD  over  in  my  mind  all 
the  eminent  persons  in  the  nation  who  are  of  that  complexion : 
when  I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  character,  I 
examine  every  syllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  My 
resemblance  to  one  that  is  real.  I  know  very  well  the  value 
which  every  man  sets  upon  his  reputation,  and  how  painful  it 

to  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  the  public,  and 
should  therefore  scorn  to  divert  my  reader  at  the  expence  of 
any  private  man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  person's  repu- 
tation, so  1  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  give 
offence  to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher  figures  of  life.  1 
would  not  make  myself  merry  even  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
that  is  invested  with  a  public  character;  for  which  reason  I 
have  never  glanced  upon  the  late  designed  procession  of  his 
Holiness"   and   his   attendants,   notwithstanding   it   might   have 

50  afforded  matter  to  many  ludicrous  speculations.  Among  those 
advantages  which  the  public  may  reap  from  this  paper,  it  is  not 
the  least  that  it  draws  men's  minds  off  from  the  bitterness  of 
party,  and  furnishes  then  with  subjects  of  discourse  that  may  be 
treated  without  warmth  or  passion.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  design  of  those  gentlemen  who  set  on  foot  the  Royal 
Society",  and  had  tlicn  a  very  good  effect,  as  it  turned  many  -of 
the  greatest  geniusea  of  that  age  to  the  disquisitions  of  natural 
knowledge,  who,  if  they  had  engaged  in  politics  with  the  same 
parts  and  application,  might  have  set  their  country  in  a  flame. 

]o  The  air  pump,  the  barometer,  the  quadrant,  and  the  like  in* 
ventions,  were  thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and 
barrels  are  to  a  whale",  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on  without 
disturbance,  while  he  diverts  himself  with  those  innocent  amuse- 

I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this  p^licular  of  not  hurting 
any  man's  reputation,  that  I  have  forborne  mentioning  even  sucb 
authors  as  I  could  not  name  with  honour.  This  i  must  confess 
to  have  been  a  piece  of  very  great  self-denial :  for  as  the  public 
relishes  nothing  better  than  the  ridicule  which  turns  upon  a 
^o  writer  of  eminence,  so  there  is  nothini^  which  a  man  that  has  but 
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a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule  may  esecut*  with  greater  eoM. 
One  might  raise  laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  together  upon 
the  works  of  a  person  who  has  published  but  a  very  few 
volumes.  For  which  reason  I  am  astonished,  that  thoM  who 
have  appeared  against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of 
It.  The  criticisms  which  1  have  hitherto  published  have  been 
made  with  an  hitention  rather  to  discover  beauties  and  ex- 
cellencies in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to  publish  any 
of  their  faults  and  imperfections.     Id  the  mean  while  I  should 

ID  take  it  for  a  r<ry  great  Avour  from  same  of  my  tmderhand 
detractor!,  if  they  would  break  all  measures  with  me  so  ^,  as 
to  give  me  a  pretence  for  examining  their  performances  with  an 
impartial  eye :  nor  Aall  I  hN>k  upon  it  as  any  breach  oT  charity 
to  critictoe  the  author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  person. 

In  the  mean  while,  till  I  am  provoked  to  such  hoetillties,  I  shall 
from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have 
distinguithed  themselves  In  the  politer  parts  of  teaming,  and  to 
point  out  such  beauties  in  their  works  as  may  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  others. 

lo  As  the  first  place  among  our  English  poets  is  due  to  Milton, 
and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quotations  out  of  him  than  from  any 
other,  I  shall  enter  into  a  regular  criticism  upon  his  Parttdiie  Lojl, 
which  1  shall  publish  every  Saturday,  till  I  have  given  my  thoughts 
upon  that  poem.  1  shall  not  however  presume  to  impose  Upon 
others  my  own  particular  judgment  on  this  author,  but  only  de- 
liver it  as  my  private  opinion.  Criticism  is  of  a  very  large  extent, 
and  every  particular  master  in  this  art  has  his  fovourite  passages  hi 
an  author,  which  do  not  equally  strike  the  best  judges.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  me  if  1  discover  many  beauties  or  imperfections 

JO  wbkh  otben  have  not  attended  to,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  any  of  our  eminent  writers  publish  their  discoveries  on  the 
same  subject.  In  short,  I  would  always  be  understood  to  write 
my  papers  of  crhidsm  in  the  spirit  which  Horace  has  expressed 
in  those  two  famous  lines ; 


Candidus  impefti ;  si  non,  his  vttre  niecum. 

Epijt.  1.6.  (S8. 

'  If  you  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  commu- 
nicate them  with  candour,  if  not,  mate  use  of  these  1  present 
you  with.' 
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Ko.  446.  The  penny  stamp  just  impased  ohtigti  the  Speelatar  to  raise 
his  price.  He  has  been  charged  with  maiing  political  attacki 
tbrtmgb  Us  paper,  but  Ins  ridieule  bai  never  been  directed  except 
tsgiunst  the  vicious. 

Tuni  non  cs,  lii.     Sipii  Lapcrcc. 

Mart.  Epig.  ii.  ii8. 
You  lay,  Lupcrcuf,  what  I  write 
I'n't  woTlh  so  moch :  jou'ce  in  the  light. 

This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  authors  will  probably 
publish  their  last  words.  I  ani  afraid  that  few  of  our  weekly 
historians,  who  are  men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  war,  will 
be  able  to  subsist  under  the  weight  of  a  stamp,  and  an  approaching 
peace".  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have  this  new  ia^ri- 
matar  clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  communicate  any 
thing  to  the  public,  will  make  its  way  in  the  worid  very  heavily. 
In  short,  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  stamp,  and  the  improb^iUty  of 
notifying  a  bloody  battle,  will,  I  am  afraid,  both  concur  to  the 

10  sinking  of  those  thin  folios,  which  have  every  otUer  day  retailed 
to  us  the  history  of  Europe  for  several  years  last  past.  A  face- 
tious friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  pun,  calls  this  present  mortality 
among  authors,  The /all  ^the  leqf. 

I  remember,  upon  Mr.  Baxter's  ■>  death,  there  was  published  a 
sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  inscribed,  The  last  viords  vfMr.  Baxter. 
The  title  sold  so  great  a  number  of  these  papers,  that  about  a 
week  after  there  came  out  a  second  sheet,  inscribed.  More  Uut 
•umrJs  ^  Mr.  Baxter.  In  the  same  manner,  I  have  reason  to 
think,  that  several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  talten  their  leave 

10  of  the  public,  in  brewell  papers,  will  not  give  over  so,  but  intend 
to  appear  again,  though  perhaps  under  another  form,  and  with  a 
different  title.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  business  in  this  place  to 
give  an  account  of  my  own  intentions,  and  to  acquaint  my  reader 
with  the  motives  by  which  I  act  in  this  great  crisis  of  the  re- 
public of  letters. 

I  have  been  long  debating  in  my  own  heart,  whethei'  I  should 
throw  up  my  pien,  as  an  author  that  is  cashiered  by  the  act  of 
parliament",  which  is  to  operate  within  these  four  and  twenty 
hours,  or  whether  I  should  still  persist  in  laying  my  speculations 

io  from  day  to  day  before  the  public.  The  argument  which  pre- 
vails with  me  most  on  the  first  side  of  (lie  question  is,  that  I  am 
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informed  bf  my  bookseller  he  must  raise  the  price  of  every  single 
paper  to  twopence,  or  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  duty 
of  it.  Now,  as  1  am  very  desirous  my  readers  should  have  their 
learning  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
comply  with  him  in  tliis  particular. 

However,  upon  laying  my  reasons  together  in  the  balance,  I 
find  that  those  which  plead  for  the  continuance  of  this  work  have 
much  the  greater  weight.  For,  in  the  lirst  place,  in  recompence 
for  the  expence  to  which  this  will  put  my  readers,  it  is  to  be 
10  hoped  they  may  receive  from  every  paper  so  much  instruction 
as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And,  in  order  to  this,  I  would 
not  advise  any  one  to  take  it  in,  who,  after  the  perusal  of  it,  does 
not  find  himself  twopence  the  wiser  or  the  better  man  for  it ;  or 
who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has  had  two 
penny  worth  of  mirth  or  instruction  for  his  money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  motive  which  prevails  with 
me  more  than  the  former.  I  consider  that  the  tax  on  paper  was 
given  for  the  support  of  the  government ;  and  as  I  have  enemies, 
who  are  apt  to  ptervert  every  thing  I  do  or  say,  I  fear  they  would 
30  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  a 
spirit  of  malecontentedness,  which  1  am  resolved  none  shall  ever 
justly  upbraid  me  with.  No  ]  I  shall  glory  in  contributing  my 
utmost  to  the  weal  public ;  and  if  my  country  receives  five  or  six 
pounds  a  day  by  my  labours,  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  find 
myself  so  useful  a  member.  It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  honest 
man  should  enrich  himself  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to  the 
conununity  in  which  he  lives :  and  by  the  same  rule  I  think  we  may 
pronounce  the  person  to  deserve  very  well  of  his  countrymen, 
whose  labours  bring  more  into  the  public  coffers  than  into  his 
JO  own  pocket. 

Since  1  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  must  explain 
myself  so  far  as  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that  I  mean  only  the  in- 
significant party-zealots  on  both  sides;  men  of  such  poor  narrow 
souls,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but 
with  an  eye  to  Whig  or  Tory.  During  the  course  of  this  paper, 
1  have  been  accused  by  these  despicable  wretches  of  trimming, 
time  serving,  personal  reflection,  secret  satire,  and  the  like.  Now 
though,  In  these  my  compositions,  it  is  visible  to  any  reader  of 
common  sense  that  I  consider  nothing  but  my  subject,  which  is 
40  always  of  an  indilTerent  nature  ;    how  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
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write  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to  the  censure  of  those 
who  will  be  applying  every  sentence,  and  finding  out  persons  and 
things  in  it,  which  it  has  no  regard  to  I 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declaimers  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reBexions  of  this  nature;  but 
notwithstanding  my  name  has  been  sometimes  traduced  by  this 
contemptible  tribe  of  men,  1  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animad- 
versions upon  'em.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  making 
them  appear  considerable  by  taking  notice  of  them,  for  they  are 

lo  like  those  Imperceptible  insects  which  are  discovered  by  the  mi- 
croscope, and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  observation  without 
being  magnilied. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  have  shown  themselves  the 
enemies  of  this  paper,  J  should  be  very  ungrateful  tc  the  public, 
did  not  I  at  the  same  time  testify  my  gratitude  to  those  who  are 
its  friends,  in  which  number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  ail  conditions,  parties,  and  professions  in 
the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  1  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  this  a]>- 
probation  is  so  much  due  to  the  performance  as  to  the  de»gn. 

20  There  is,  and  ever  will  be,  justice  enough  in  the  worid,  to  afford 

patronage  and  protection  for  those  who  endeavour  to  advance 

truth  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 

any  particular  cause  or  faction.    If  I  have  any  other  merit  in 

me,  it  is  that  I  have  new-pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule. 

They  have  been  generally  planted   against   persons,  who   have 

,  •/    appeared  serious  rather  than  absurd,  or  at  best  have  aimed  rather 

'  I     at  what  is  unfashionable  than  what  is  vicious.    For  my  own  part, 

rf     1  have  endeavoured  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in 

j  I     some  measure  criminal.    1  have  set  up  the  immoral  roan  as  the 

30  object  of  derision :  in  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a  new  weapon 
against  vice  and  irreligion,  1  have  at  least  shewn  how  that  weapon 
may  be  put  to  a  right  use,  which  has  so  often  fought  the  battles 
of  impiety  and  profaocness. 


b,  Google 
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TSto.  48B.     The  Spectator  has  brtn  rtmotutrated  luith  an  attemu  ^ 
the  raurd  friee  I  bii  humorBai  rtpreitnlaticnl  m  replj.   Epigram. 

Qainli  etnpnc?  Parro.    Qoanti  ergo?    Ocluiiibui.  Ehcu  I 

HoK.  S*i.  ii.  3.  156. 
What  wUt  it  coit  r    N17,  bold. 

A  ray  trifle.    Sir,  I  will  be  told. 

Three  pence. — Abil 
I  find,  b;  several  letters  which  [  receive  daily,  that  many  of 
my  readers  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay  three  halfpence  for 
my  paper,  than  twopence.  The  ingenious  T.  W.  tells  me,  that 
I  have  deprived  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  breaicfast,  for  that 
since  the  rise  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  tnoming  to  drink 
his  dish  of  coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Speelater, 
that  used  to  be  better  than  lace  to  tt.  Eugenius  informs  me  very 
obligingly  that  he  never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any 
passage  in  my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two  words 

10  in  every  one  of  them,  which  he  could  heartily  wish  left  out,  viz. 
'  Price  Twopence,'  I  have  a  letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  con- 
doles with  me  very  affectionately  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie 
imder  of  setting  an  higher  price  on  our  commodities,  since  the 
late  tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me,  when  I  write 
next  on  that  subject,  to  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  the  duties 
npon  Castte  soap.  But  there  is  none  of  these  my  correspondents, 
who  writes  with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense  and  elegance  of 
expression,  than  the  generous  Pbilomedes,  who  advises  me  to 
value  every  Spectator  at  sixpence,  and  promises  that  he  himself 

lo  will  engage  for  above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  shall 
take  it  in  at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  come  to  me,  in 
great  quantities,  upon  the  same  occasion ;  and  as  1  naturally  bear 
a  great  deference  to  this  part  of  our  species,  1  am  very  glad  to 
find  that  those  who  approve  my  conduct  in  this  particular,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it.  A  large 
family  of  daughters  have  drawn  me  up  a  vei7  handsome  remon- 
strance, fn  which  they  set  forth  that  their  fether  having  refused 
to  take  in  the  Sfectatv,  since  the  additional  price  was  set  upon  it, 

JO  they  irilered  him  unanimously  to  bate  him  the  article  of  bread 
and  bntter  in  the  tea-table  account,  provided  the  Sptctaler  might 
be  served  up  to  them  every  morning  as  usual.    Upon  this  the  old 
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gentleman,  being  pleased  it  seems  with  their  desire  of  improving 
themselves,  has  granted    them   the  continuance  both   of   the 
Spectaior  and  their  bread  and  butter,  having  given  particular 
orders  that  the  tea-table  shall  be  set  forth  every  morning  with  its 
customary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any  manner  of  defalcation. 
I  thought  myself  obliged  to  mention  this  particular,  as  it  does 
honour  to  this  worthy  gentleman ;  and  if  the  young  lady  Lztitia, 
who  sent  me  this  account,  will  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  1  will 
insert  il  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  desires  it. 
10      I  should  be  veT7  glad  to  Rnd  out  any  expedient  that  might 
alleviate  the  expense  which  this  my  paper  brings  to  any  of  my 
readers;  and,  in  order  to  it,  must  propose  two  points  to  their 
consideration.    First,  that  if   they  retrench  any  the  smallest 
particular  in  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will  easily  make  up  the 
halfpenny  a  day,  which  we  have  now  under  consideration.    Let  a 
lady  sacrifice  but  a  single  ribbon  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient :  let  a  family  bum  but  a  candle  a-night  less  than 
their  usual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the  Spectator  without 
detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 
ir>      In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of 
buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them  have  patience,  and  they  may 
J     buy  them  in  the  lump,  without  the  burden  of  a  tax  upon  them, 
^      My  speculations,  when  they  are  sold  single  like  cherries  upon  the 
([_      stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy ;  after  some  time  they 
^      come  to  market  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every  ordinary 
^\  man's  money.    The  truth  of  it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flavour  at 
their  first  appearance,  from  several  accidental  circumstances  of 
jtime,  place,  and  person,  which  they  may  lose  if  they  are  not  taken 
early ;  but  in  this  case  every  reader  is  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
30  not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behindhand  with  the  fashion- 
able and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond 
his  circumstances.    My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten  thousand 
of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he  has  ready  to  publish, 
having  already  disposed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes.     As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very  well 
turned  for  his  business,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  jM'oper 
present  to  be  made  to  persons  at  christenings,  marriages,  visiting- 
days,  and  the  like  joyful  solemnities,  as  several  other  books  are 
frequently  given  at  funerals.    He  has  printed  them  in  such  a 
40  little  portable  volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together 
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upon  a  single  plate ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  a  salver  of  Spectatori 
would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  to  the  ladies,  as  a  salver 
of  sweetmeats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately  sent  to  the 
writer  of  the  Speetatar,  after  having  returned  my  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  it. 
'Sir, 
Having  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much  commended,  I 
wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had  a  place  in  any  of  your  papers.     1 
[0  think  the  suffrage  of  our  poet  laureat"  should  not  be  overlooked, 
which  shows  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  paper,  whether 
the  notion  he  proceeds  upon  be  true  or  false.    I  make  bold  to 
convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it  has  yet  come  to  your  hands.' 
ON  THE  SPECTATOR. 


You  riie  analher  aiid  the  sanit. 

When  (itit  the  TalliT  lo  a  mute  wat  lum'd 
Gieil  Britain  for  her  centor't  tilcnce  moum'd! 
Robb'd  of  bis  uprightly  beami,  the  wept  the  night, 
'Till  the  Specfator  lott,  and  blaz'd  at  bright. 
So  the  firtt  man  the  tun'i  first  Kiting  riew'd. 
And  sigh'd,  till  circling  day  hit  joyt  renew'd ; 
Yet  doubt^l  how  that  second  tun  to  name, 
Wbelhei  a  bright  lucceuor,  or  the  tame. 
So  we :  but  now  from  thii  suipente  are  freed,      j 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read,      \ 
'TIS  the  same  tun,  and  doth  himself  succeed.        ) 


No.  642.     Farioui  critich 

ms  and  objections,  taith  the  ff 

Spectator.    Letter  from 

an  admirer. 

Et  sibi  pnefen 

O^k  Met.  ii.  430. 

Well-rleased.  himself  before  himself  prefen'd. 

When  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies  where  my  paper  has 
been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  those  who 
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would  detract  from  the  author  of  it  observe,  that  the  lettere 
which  are  sent  to  the  Spectator  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than  any 
of  his  worlcs.  Upon  this  occasion  many  letters  of  mirth  are 
usually  mentioned,  which  some  think  the  Spectator  writ  to  him- 
self, and  which  others  commend  because  they  fancy  he  received 
them  from  bis  correspondents.  Such  are  these  from  the  Valetu- 
dinarian' ;  the  inspector  of  the  sign-posts' ;  the  master  of  the 
fan  exercise';  with  that  of  the  hooped  petticoat';  that  of 
Nicholas  Hart  the  annual  sleeper';  that  from  Sir  John  Envill'; 

10  that  upon  London  cries,'  with  multitudes  of  the  same  nature. 
As  I  love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-natured,  that  I 
may  do  it  effectually,  I  must  acquaint  them,  they  have  very  often 
praised  me  when  they  did  not  design  it,  and  that  they  have 
approved  my  writings  when  they  thought  they  had  derogated 
from  them.  I  have  heard  several  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
proving,  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  I  was  not  able  to  pen  a 
letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  before.  Nay,  I  have  beard 
some  of  them  throwing  out  ambiguous  expressions,  and  giving 
the  company  reason  to  suspect  that  they  themselves  did  me  the 

to  honour  to  send  me  such  and  such  a  particular  epistle,  which 
happened  to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  approbation  of 
those  who  were  present.  Those  rigid  critics  are  so  afraid  of 
aljowing  me  anything  which  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they 
will  not  be  positive  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the 
"  flower-pots  in  the  play-house,  did  not  actually  write  those  letters 
which  came  to  me  in  their  names.  I  must  therefore  inform  these 
gentlemen,  that  I  often  choose  this  way  of  casting  my  thoughts 
into  a  letter  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  out  of  the  policy  of 
those  who  try  their  jest  upon  another,  before  they  own  it  them- 

]o  selves.  Secondly,  because  1  would  extort  a  little  praise  from 
such  who  will  never  applaud  anything  whose  author  is  known  and 
certain.  Thirdly,  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  great  variety  of  characters  into  my  work,  which  could 
not  have  been  done,  had  I  always  written  in  the  person  of  the 
Spectaiar.  Fourthly,  because  the  dignity  Spectatoriol  would  have 
suffered,  had  1  published  as  from  myself  those  several  ludicrous 
compositions  which   I  have  ascribed  to    fictitious  names  and 


).  Jj,  p.  138.              '  No.  a3,  p.  142. 
«1  from  thit  w "     •' 


(omittsd  from  thit  wieclion).      '  No.  184  (ditto),      '  No.  259,  | 
*No.  »S".P.  ar4- 
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characters.  And  lastly,  because  they  often  serve  to  bring  in 
more  naturally  such  additional  reflexions  as  have  been  placed 
at  the  end  of  them. 

There  are  others  wlio  have  likewise  done  me  a  very  particular 
honour,  tbough  undesignedly.  These  are  such  who  wil]  needs 
have  it,  that  I  have  translated  or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts 
out  of  books  which  are  written  in  Other  languages.  I  have  heard 
of  a  person  who  is  more  famous  for  his  library  than  his  learning, 
that  has  affected  this  more  than  once  in  his  private  conversation. 

10  Were  it  true,  I  am  sure  he  could  not  speak  it  from  his  own 
knowledge ;  but  had  he  read  the  books  which  he  has  collected, 
he  would  find  this  accusation  to  be  wholly  groundless.  Those 
who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in  which  1 
have  been  so  far  from  offending,  that  I  have  been  scrupulous 
perhaps  to  a  iault  in  quoting  the  authors  of  several  passages 
which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this  assertion  is  in 
reality  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  published,  1  ought  rather  to 
glory  in  it,  than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 
Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  trom  me  that  small  repu- 

10  tation  which  might  accrue  fo  me  from  any  of  these  my  specula- 
tions, that  they  attribute  some  of  the  best  of  them  to  those 
imaginary  matmtcrifli  with  which  I  have  introduced  them. 
There  are  others,  I  must  confess,  whose  objections  have  given 
me  a  greater  concern,  as  they  seem  to  reflect,  under  this  head, 
rather  on  my  morality  than  on  my  invention.  These  are  they 
who  say  an  author  is  guilty  of  falsehood,  when  he  talks  to  the 
public  of  manuscripts  which  he  never  saw,  or  describes  scenes 
of  action  or  discourse  in  which'he  was  never  engaged.  But  these 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  consider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  a 

JO  parable  which  ever  was  made  use  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this 
exception ;  since  nothing,  according  to  this  notion,  can  be  related 
innocently,  which  was  not  once  matter  of  fact.  Besides,  I  think 
the  most  ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  discover  by  my  way  of 
writing,  what  1  deliver  in  these  occurrences  as  truth,  and  what 
as  fiction. 

Since  1  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  the  several  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  against  these  my  works,  1  must  take 
notice  that  there  are  some  who  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature 
should  always  turn  upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others  who  find 

40  fault  with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an  immediate  ten- 
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dency  to  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning.  I  shall  leave 
these  gentlemen  to  dispute  it  out  among  themselves,  since  1  see 
one  half  of  my  conduct  patronized  by  each  side.  Were  I  serious 
on  an  improper  subject,  or  trifling  in  a  seriou.s  one,  I  should  de- 
servedly draw  upon  me  the  censure  of  my  readers ;  or  were  I 
conscious  of  any  thing  in  my  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at  least, 
or  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  not  sincerely  designed  to 
discountenance  vice  and  ignorwice,  and  support  the  interest  of 
true  wisdom  and  virtue,  1  should  be  more  severe  upon  myself 
lo  than  the  public  is  disposed  to  be. 

In  the  mean  while  I  desire  my  reader  to  consider  every  par- 
ticular paper  or  discourse  as  a  distinct  tract  by  itself,  and  inde- 
pendent of  every  thing  that  goes  before  or  after  it. 

I  shall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter,  which  was 
really  sent  me,  as  some  others  have  been  which  I  have  published, 
and  for  which  I  must  own  myself  indebted  to  their  respective 

'Sir, 
'  I  was  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  wellwishers,  when 

so  we  read  over  with  great  satisfaction  Tully's  observations  on 
action  adapted  to  the  British  theatre":  though,  by  the  way,  we 
were  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  disposed  of  another 
member  of  your  club.  Poor  Sir  Roger  is  dead,  and  the  worthy 
clergyman  is  dying.  Captain  Sentry  has  taken  possession  of  a 
fair  estate;  Will  Honeycomb  has  married  a  farmer's  daughter; 
and  the  Templar  draws  himself  into  the  business  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. What  will  all  this  end  in  }  We  are  afraid  it  portends  no 
good  to  the  public.  Unless  you  very  sj>eedily  fix  a  day  for  the 
election  of  new  members,  we  are  under  apprehensions  of  losing 

JO  the  British  Spectator.  I  hear  of  a  party  of  ladies  who  intend  to 
address  you  on  this  subject,  and  question  not,  if  you  do  not  give 
us  the  slip  very  suddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addresses  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so  useful  a  work.  Pray  deliver 
us  out  of  this  perplexity,  and  among  the  multitude  of  your  readers 
you  will  particularly  oblige 

'  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant, 
O.  '  Philo-Spec* 


THE  SPECTATOR    TALKATIVE.  lO? 

ITo.  656.     the  Speclator,  from  Mng  lilenl,  bas  becomt  loquaciaut : 
be  ii  ahvayj  •wrangling.     Public  affmrs  an  in  a  ftrmrttt,  bat 

bt  meaiu  itill  la  ficbevi  party  tpirit. 

Qaalii  ubi  in  hiceni  coluber  mala  gnmina  piMiu, 
Frigidi  lub  iCTTi  tumidom  quern  bnima  tcgcbat; 
Nunc  potitu  nofus  eiuTiii,  nilidvsque  jureiiti. 
Lvbrica  conTolTiC  niblalo  pcctoie  terga 
AidmH  ad  tolem,  ct  liiigiiii  micat  ore  triiulcii. 

ViKO.  An.  ii.  471. 

Upon  laying  down  the  office  of  Spectator',  1  acquainted  the 
world  with  mf  design  of  electing  a  new  club,  and  of  opening 
my  mouth  in  it  after  a  most  solemn  manner.  Both  the  election 
and  the  ceremony  are  now  past ;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy  as  I 
at  first  imagined,  to  break  through  a  fifty  years  silence,  I  would 
not  venture  into  the  world  under  the  character  of  a  man  who 
pretends  to  talli  like  other  people,  till  I  had  arrived  at  a  full 
freedom  of  speech. 
I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of  such  cluborclubs 

.0  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative,  but  unworthy  member ;  and  shall 
here  give  an  account  of  this  surprising  change  which  has  been 
produced  in  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  remarkable  an 
accident  as  any  recorded  in  history,  since  that  which  happened 
to  the  son  of  Crcesus",  after  having  been  many  years  as  much 
tongue-tyed  as  myself. 

Upon  the  first  opening  of  my  mouth,  1  made  a  speech,  con- 
asting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well-turned  periods ;  but  grew  so 
very  hoarse  upon  it,  that  for  three  days  together,  instead  of 
fintUng  the  use  of  my  tongue,  1  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  lost 

!0  it.  Besides,  the  unusual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this  occasion 
made  my  face  ake  on  both  sides  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  an  invincible  resolution  and  peiseverance  could  have  pre- 
vented me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables. 

1  afterwards  made  several  essays  towards  sp«aking ;  and  that  I 
might  not  be  startled  at  my  own  voice,  which  has  happened  to 
me  more  than  once,  I  used  to  read  aloud  in  my  chamber,  and 
have  often  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  call  a  coach,  when 
I  knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 
When  1  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted  with  my  own 

;o  voice,  I  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  exert  it.    Not  caring 
'  See  page  ^^. 


5)-=. 

^ 
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however  to  speak  much  by  mfself,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the 
whole  attention  of  those  I  conversed  with,  1  used,  for  some  time, 
to  walk  every  morning  in  the  Mall ",  and  talk  iu  chorus  with  a 
parcel  of  Frenchmen,  I  found  my  modesty  greatly  relieved  by 
the  communicative  temper  of  this  nation,  who  are  so  very  sociable, 
as  to  think  they  are  never  better  company,  than  when  they  are 
all  opening  at  the  same  time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  from  female  con- 
versation, and  that  I  should  have  a  convenience  of  talking  with 

o  the  greater  freedom,  when  I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of 
thinking:  I  therefore  threw  myself  into  an  assembly  of  bdies, 
but  could  not  for  ray  life  get  in  a  word  among  them ;  and  found 
that  if  I  did  not  change  my  company,  I  was  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  my  primitive  taciturnity. 

The  coffeehouses  have  ever  since  been  my  chief  places  of 
resort,  where  1  have  made  the  greatest  improvements ;  in  order 
to  which  I  have  taken  a  particular  care  never  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  man  I  conversed  with,  !  was  a  Tory  at  Button's, 
and  a  Whig  at  Child's,  a  friend  to  the  Englishman  ",  or  an  advo- 

10  cate  for  the  Examiner "",  as  it  best  served  my  turn :  some  fancy 
me  a  great  enemy  to  the  French  king,  though,  in  reality,  I  only 
make  use  of  him  for  a  help  to  discourse.  In  short,  I  wrangle 
and  dispute  for  exercise ;  and  have  carried  this  point  so  far,  that 
1  was  once  like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body  for  making  a 
little  too  free  with  my  betters, 

word,  1  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was. 
Nil  fUil  nnquam 


Nothing  WIS  ever  bo  nnlikc  ilscir. 
My  old  acqu^ntance  scarce  know  me;  nay  I  was  asked  the 
i  other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's,  whether  I  was  not  related  to 

vj  a  dumb  gentleman,  who  used  to  come  to  that  coffeehouse !  But 

•^     30  I  think  I  was  never  better  pleased  in  my  li&»than  about  a  week 
■^  ago,  when,  as  I  was  battling  it  across  the  table  with  a  young 

^  Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve,  begging 

w^     ^jLim  to  come  away,  for  that  the  old  prig  would  talk  him  to  death. 
A    /^       Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  discourse,  I  shall  appear 
^/        in  the  worid  with  this  addition  to  my  character,  that  my  country- 
men  may  reap  the  fruits  of  my  new-acquired  loquacity. 
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Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes  In  the  uni- 
versity, know  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain  beresiei  for  argument's 
sake.  1  have  heard  a  man  a  moat  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an 
hour,  who  has  been  an  orthodox  dirine  all  his  life  after.  1  have 
taken  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in  the  gift  of  ut- 
terance, having  talked  above  a  twelve-month,  not  so  much  for 
the  benefit  of  my  hearers,  as  of  myself.  But  since  I  have  now 
gained  the  faculty  1  have  been  so  long  endeavouring  after,  I 
intend  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  shall  think  myself  obliged, 
10  for  the  future,  to  speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart. 
While  a  man  is  learning  to  fence,  he  practises  both  on  friend  and 
foe  ;  but  when  he  is  a  master  in  the  art,  he  never  exerts  it  but 
on  what  he  thinks  the  right  side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my  reader  a  wrong  idea 
of  my  design  in  this  paper,  I  must  here  inform  him,  that  the 
author  of  it  is  of  no  taction,  tliat  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interests 
but  those  of  truth  and  virtue,  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice 
and  folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in  the  world  than  I  used 
to  do,  I  am  still  resolved  to  act  in  it  as  an  indifferent  Spectator. 
«o  It  is  not  my  ambition  to  increase  the  number  either  of  Whigs  or 
Tories,  but  of  wise  and  good  men,  and  I  could  heartily  wish 
there  were  not  faults  common  to  both  parties,  which  afTord  me 
sufficient  matter  to  work  upon,  without  descending  to  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  we  ought  to 
think  ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  the  world.  Most  of  onr 
garrets  are  inhabited  by  statesmen,  who  watch  over  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from 
starving  by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  their  fellow- 
jo  subjects. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  already  worked  the 
nation  into  a  most  unnatural  ferment",  I  shall  be  so  tar  from  en- 
deavouring to  raise  it  to  a  greater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  shall  be  the  chief  tendency  of  my  papers  to  inspire  my  country- 
men with  a  mutual  good-will  and  benevolence.    Whatever  iaxAXs 
either  party  may  be  guilty  of,  they  are  rather  inflamed  than  cured       .\- 
by  those  reproaches  which  they  cast  upon  one  another.    Tha  .  S* 
most  likely  method  of  rectifying  any  man's  conduct,  is,  by  re*[K  \y 
commending  to  him  the  principles  of  truth  and  honour,  religio*''* 
40  and  virtue  ;  and  so  long  as  he  acts  with  an  eye  to  these  print 
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ciples,  whatever  party  he  is  of,  he  cannot  fail  of  heinft  a  good 
Englishman,  and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

As  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work,  the  names  of  all  of 
them,  or  at  least  of  such  as  deare  it,  shall  be  published  hereafter : 
till  which  time  I  must  entreat  the  curious  reader  to  suspend  bis 
curiosity,  and  rather  to  consider  what  is  written,  than  who  they 
are  that  write  it. 

Having  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  prriiminaries  with  my  reader, 
I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any  more  prefatory  discourses,  but 
o  proceed  in  my  old  method,  and  entertain  him  with  speculations 
on  every  useful  subject  that  ^Is  in  my  way. 


b,  Google 


III. 
POLITICAL    PAPERS. 


[Partji  poHtict,  the  rbdieatiaa  of  thit  miniilry  oi  tbe  iuciimiDalion  of  ibat, 
ittackt  npon  individnil  siaitjmeD  uid  dUdoium  of  admiiiiimtiTe  abuK*, 
<r«e  judidously  foiswoin  by  Addison  and  Steele  when  ihey  commeaced  the 
Sptclator.  (SaInlroihieliaH,p,ax.)  However  Additon  did  not  think  himKir 
abtololely  preduded  from  touching  on  political  italics,  a>  thefirilof  the  three 
fbliowing  pipen  infficiently  sbowi.  Iii  fact  thii  witty  and  ingeniout  eiuj 
bai  a  very  inipotlanl  political  bearing,  to  much  u>  that  it  it  difficult  to  nippoie 
that  Addiion'i  many  Jacobite  readen  would  have  reliihed  ibe  Sptctalor  to 
bi^y  at  they  did.  had  there  been  many  more  papen  ia  the  tame  itiuu. 
The  '  young  man  of  twenty-two  yeatt  of  age '  who  brandiibei  bii  twoid  at  ibe 
Act  of  Settlement,  ii  the  ion  and  heir  of  Jamet  II,  commonly  called  the  Gitt 
Pretender;  he  naturally  ii  deiiiout  of  cancelling  the  Ad  of  Parliament  by 
which  be  and  hit  deicendanti  are  exchided  irom  the  throne.  He  ii  iccom- 
panied  by  '  the  genial  of  a  commonwealth,'  or,  at  we  ihould  lay,  of  Repub- 
canitm,  by  which  it  it  intinualed  that  in  [KiUtict  extiemet  meet,  and  ibit 
Jacobitei,  equally  with  Kepublicaui,  are  enemies  to  the  Britith  Conititution. 
The  'ipunge'  in  hit  left  hand  implici  that  if  the  FTetender  tucceedi  In  eRcct- 
ing  a  counter-revolution,  he.will  repudiate  the  National  Debt,  a  luggeition 
ruU  of  honoi  to  Ibe  capitilitli  and  merchanii  on  'Change.  '  Public  Credit ' 
therefore  faintt  and  cotlapiei  at  the  approach  of  Jamei  the  Pielcndcr  ;  but 
ihe  terirtf  and  becomes  radiant  again  when  '  a  penon  whom  1  had  neier 
icen,'  that  ii,  Oeorge  the  ElectOTal  piinee,  ton  of  the  Princeit  Siqibil,  and 
iftowardiOeoige  1,  attended  by  the  geniut  of  Great  Britain  and  all  the  other 
good  power!  wluch  wait  ou  proiperoui  itatei.  eutert  the  hall  and  approachet 

The  tecond  paper  in  ihii  tection,  though  ottensibly  in  imaginative  eiiaj 
on  the  Dperationi  of  commerce,  appean  chiefly  designed  to  show  what  ^iVi- 
tal  beoefiti  iccme  to  a  nation  from  a  large  and  nnreitricted  trade. 

The  third  paper  it  a  panegyric  on  the  lyitem  of  limited  monarchy  and 
popular  gorernmeDt  undn  wUch  Englishmen  are  privileged  to  live.] 

No.  3.     The  Bank  of  England:   vuion  nf   '  PuUU   CrtJil' ;   btr 
/ritnds  and  enemlei. 

£t  quo!  quisque  fere  Hudio  devlitetut  adbsret, 

Aul  quibui  in  rebut  muhnm  sumui  ante  mDiati, 

Atqnc  in  qua  riiione  fuit  conlenta  maeii  ment. 

In  lomnit  eadem  pletumque  videmui  abtic. — Luck.  iv.  959. 

Id  one  of  my  late  rambles,  or  rather  speculations,  1  looked  Into 
the  great  hall  where  the  Bank  is  kept,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased 
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to  see  the  directors,  secretaries,  and  clerks,  with  all  the  other 
members  of  that  wealthy  corporation,  ranged  in  their  several 
stations,  according  to  the  parts  they  act  in  that  just  and  regular 
oeconomy.  This  revived  in  my  memory  the  many  discourses 
which  I  had  both  read  and  heard  conceming  the  decay  of  public 
credit,  with  the  methods  of  restoring  it,  and  which  in  my  opinion 
have  always  been  defective  because  they  have  been  made  with  an 
eye  to  separate  interests,  and  party-principles. 
The  thoughts  of  the  day  gave  my  mind  employment  for  the 

to  whole  night,  so  that  I  fell  insensibly  into  a  kind  c4  methodical 
dream,  which  disposed  all  my  contemplations  into  a  vision  or 
allegory,  or  what  else  the  reader  shall  please  to  call  it 

Methought  1  returned  to  the  gr«at  hall,  where  I  had  been  tbe 
morning  before,  but,  to  my  surprise,  initead  of  the  company 
that  I  left  there,  I  saw,  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  a 
beautiful  virgin,  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Her  name,  as  they 
told  me,  was  Public  Credit.  The  walls,  instead  of  being  adorned 
with  pictures  and  maps,  were  hung  with  many  acts  of  pariiament 
written  in  golden  letters.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the 

■o  Mifgita  Cbarta  with  the  Act  of  Vniformity  on  the  right  hand,  and 
the  Act  of  Toleration  on  the  left ".  At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
was  the  Act  of  Settlement ",  which  was  placed  full  in  the  eye  of 
the  virgin  that  sat  upon  the  throne.  Both  the  sides  of  the  hall 
were  covered  with  aich  acts  of  parliament  as  had  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  public  funds.  The  lady  seemed  to  svt  an 
unspeakable  value  upon  these  several  pieces  of  fiimiture,  inso~ 
much  that  she  often  refreshed  her  eye  with  them,  and  often 
smiled  with  a  secret  pleasure,  as  she  looked  upon  them ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  shewed  a  very  particular  uneasiness,  if  slie  s>w 

30  any  thing  approaching  that  might  hurt  them.  She  appeared 
indeed  infinitely  timorous  in  all  her  behaviour:  and,  whether  it 
was  from  the  delicacy  of  her  constitution,  or  that  she  was 
troubled  with  vapours,  as  1  was  afterwards  told  by  one  who  I 
found  was  none  of  her  well-wishers,  she  changed  colour  and 
startled  at  everything  she  heard.  She  was  likewise,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  a  greater  valetudinarian  than  any  I  had  ever  met 
with,  even  in  her  own  sex,  and  subject  to  such  momentary  con- 
sumptions, that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  she  would  fall  away 
from  the  most  Horid  complexion,  and  the  most  healthfiil  state  of 

40  body,  and  wither  into  a  skeleton.     Her  recoveries  were  often  as 
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sudden  as  her  decays,  insomuch  that  she  would  revive  in  % 
moment  out  of  3  wasting  distemper,  into  a  habit  of  the  highest 
health  and  vigour. 

I  had  very  soon  an  (qiportunity  of  observing  these  quick  turns 
and  changes  in  her  constitution.  There  sat  at  her  feet  a  couple 
of  secretaries,  who  received  every  hour  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  which  the  one  or  the  other  was  perpetually  reading 
to  her;  and,  according  to  the  news  she  heard,  to  which  she  was 
exceedingly  attentive,  she  changed  colour,  and  discovered  many 
io  symptoms  of  health  or  sickness. 

Behind  the  throne  was  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags  of  money, 
which  were  piled  upon  one  another  so  high,  that  they  touched 
the  ceiling.  The  floor,  on  her  right  hand  and  on  her  lef^,  was 
covered  with  vast  sums  of  gold,  that  rose  up  in  pyramids  on 
either  Side  of  her.  But  this  1  did  not  so  much  wonder  at,  when 
I  heard,  upon  inquiry,  that  she  had  the  same  virtue  in  her  touch 
which  the  poets  tell  us  a  Lydian  king  was  formerly  possessed 
of,  and  that  she  could  convert  whatever  she  pleased  into  that 
precious  metal. 
zo  After  a  little  dizziness,  and  confused  hurry  of  thought,  which  a 
man  often  meets  with  in  a  dream,  methought  the  hall  was 
alarmed,  the  doors  flew  open,  and  there  entered  half  a  dozen  of 
the  most  hideous  phantoms  that  I  had  ever  seen,  even  in  a  dream, 
before  that  time.  They  came  in  two  by  two,  though  matched 
in  the  most  dissociable  manner,  and  mingled  together  in  a  kind 
of  dance.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  their  habits  and 
persons,  for  which  reason  1  shall  only  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  first  couple  was  Tyranny  and  Anarchy,  the  second  was 
Bigotry  and  Atheism,  the  third,  the  genius  of  a  Commonwealth, 
JO  and  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  whose  name 
1  could  not  learn".  He  had  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  which 
in  the  dance  he  often  brandished  at  the  Act  of  Settlement; 
an<l  a  citizen,  who  stood  by  me,  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  he 
saw  a  spunge  in  his  left  hand.  The  dance  of  so  many  jarring 
natures,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  in  the 
Rehearsal ",  that  danced  together  for  no  other  end  but  to  eclipse 
one  another. 

The  reader  will  easily  suppose,  by  what  has  been  before  said, 

that  the  lady  on  the  throne  would  have  been  almost  frighted  to 

40 distraction,  bad  she  seen  but  any  one  of  these  spectres;  what 
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then  must  hare  been  her  condition  when  she  siw  them  all  in 
a  bod;  ?    She  tainted  and  died  awsy  at  the  sight 

Et  neque  bm  cplor  est  miito  ciiidore  rubori ; 
Nee  vigerf  et  vim.  ei  qua  modo  vtei  plactbtnt ; 
Ntc  corpus  Tcmanct. 

Ovm.  Mel.  lii.  491. 
Her  spirits  l^t, 
Hrc  blooming  cheeks  assume  ■  pallid  t«nl. 
And  scarce  her  form  remains. 

There  was  as  great  a  change  in  the  hill  of  mmier  b^fs,  and  the 
heaps  of  money;  the  former  shrinking,  and  falling  into  so  many 
empty  bags,  that  1  now  found  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  them  had 
been  tilled  with  money.  The  rest  that  took  up  the  same  space, 
and  made  the  same  figure  as  the  bags  that  were  really  tilled  with 
money,  had  been  blown  up  with  air,  and  called  into  my  memory 
the  ba^  full  of  wind,  which  Homer  t^  us  his  hero  received  as 

o  a  present  from  £olus  ".  The  great  heaps  of  gold  on  either  side 
the  throne  now  appeared  to  be  only  heaps  of  paper,  or  little  piles 
of  notched  sticks",  bound  up  together  in  bundles,  like  Bath 
faggots. 

Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  desolation  that  bad  been 
made  before  me,  the  whole  scene  vanished :  in  the  room  of  the 
frightful  spectres,  there  now  entered  a  second  dance  of  appari- 
tions Tery  agreeably  matched  together,  and  made  iqi  of  Toy 
amiable  phantoms.  The  first  pair  was  Liberty  with  Monarchy  at 
her  rif^t  hand :  the  second  was  Moderation  leading  in  Religion ; 

o  and  the  third,  a  person  whom  I  had  never  seen,  with  the  genius 
of  Great  Britain.  At  the  first  entrance  the  lady  revived,  the 
bags  swelled  to  their  former  bulk,  the  piles  of  faggots  and 
beiqts  of  paper  changed  into  pyramids  of  guineas:  and,  for 
m;  own  part,  I  was  so  transported  with  joy  that  1  awaked, 
though  I  must  confess  I  would  foin  have  bllen  asleep  again  to 
have  dosed  my  viuon,  if  1  could  have  done  it. 


„Gooi;lc 
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Ho.  68.  The  Rt^al  Exchange;  re/Uctioni  on  the  mtuimr  ht  vibieb 
Commerce  Sfftaei  the  beaefiU  <f  nature  among  wmuJand:  it  bmi 
alto  itrengtbeTud  the  mUiaaal fewer. 

Hie  le^etei,  illic  raiiunt  rdiciui  uve ; 
AiboRi  fiBtiu  alibi,  itqae  ii^ona  riretcmt 
GniniDt.  NoiBe  Tidet,  croctn  iii  Tnulu  odefN, 
India  miitit  cbaz,  moUa  nu  thnni  SabMi7 
At  Cbaljbet  pudi  feirum,  riroiaqae  PoDliu 
Ciiloni,  Eliadnm  palnui  Efrinii  cqaarnm? 
"     '    D  hu  legci  xtcrnaqnc  faxlcra  ccttit 


Tbi*  giouBd  mth  Bacdnu,  that  with  Coat  $ail*; 
That  othet  loads  the  tines  with  hippy  iniitii 
A  fbaitb  wttb  gnsi,  unbidden,  dedu  the  gtoond ; 
Uln*  Tmoliu  it  with  yellow  uflion  crown'd  i 
India  black  ebon  and  white  iToty  bean  ; 
And  (oil  Idume  wcept  bei  odorout  tear* : 
Thus  Ponlui  Kods  hei  beavec  stonet  ttooi  bi'. 
And  naked  Spiniardi  tempei  tteel  r<u  war : 
Epinii  lot  lb'  Elean  chniot  breeds 
(fai  hopai  of  patnu)  ■  nee  of  nnnlng  Meedi. 
This  is  ttK  odginal  contract;  thug  tke  laws 
Impoied  by  nature,  and  bjr  nature's  caiue. 

Drtden. 

There  ii  bo  place  in  the  town  -which  I  so  much  lore  to  fre- 
quent H  the  Royal  Ext^ange.  It  gives  me  a  secret  satisfaction, 
and,  in  some  measure,  gratifies  my  vanity,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
to  see  so  rich  an  assembly  of  countrymen  and  foreigners  consult- 
ing together  upon  the  private  IxisiiteBS  of  mankind,  and  making 
thb  tDetropolis  a  kind  of  emporium  for  the  whole  earth.  I  must 
confess  I  look  ttpon  High  Change  to  be  a  great  council,  in  which 
bH  considerable  nations  have  their  representatives.  Factors  in 
the  trading  wortd  ixe  what  ambassadors  are  in  the  politic  world :, 
o  they  negotiate  affidis,  conclude  treaties,  and  maintain  a  good 
correspondence  between  those  wealthy  societies  of  men  that  are 
divided  ftvm  one  another  by  seas  and  oceans,  or  live  on  the 
di&rent  extremities  of  a  continent.  I  have  often  been  pleased 
to  hear  disputes  a^nsted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an 
alderman  of  London,  or  to  see  a  subject  of  the  great  Mogul  ° 
entering  into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  I  am 
infinitely  delisted  in  mixing  with  these  several  i  '  ' 
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CDitimerce,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  their  difTerent  walks  and 
different  languages;  sometimes  I  am  justled  among  a  body  of 
Armenians :  sometimes  I  am  lost  in  a  crowd  of  Jews  ;  and  some- 
times make  one  in  a  groupe  of  Dutchmen.  I  am  a  Dane,  Swede, 
or  Frenchman  at  different  times;  or  rather  fancy  myself  like 
the  old  philosopher,  who  upon  being  asked  what  countryman 
he  was,  replied  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world  ■■. 

Though  I  very  frequently  visit  this  busy  multitude  of  people,  I 
am  known  to  nobody  there  but  my  friend  Sir  Andrew,  who  often 

lo  smiles  ujran  me  as  he  sees  me  bustling  in  the  crowd,  but  at 
the  same  time  connives  at  my  presence  without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  me.  There  is  indeed  a  merchant  of  Egypt, 
who  just  knows  me  by  sight,  having  formerly  remitted  me  some 
money  to  Grand  Cairo ;  but  as  I  am  not  versed  in  the  modern 
Coptic,  our  conferences  go  no  further  than  a  bow  and  a  grimace. 
This  grand  scene  of  business  gives  me  an  infinite  variety  of 
solid  and  substantial  entertainments.  As  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
mankind,  my  heart  naturally  overflows  with  pleasure  at  the  Mght 
of  a  prosperous  and  happy  multitude,  insomuch  that  at  many 

90  public  solemnities  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  joy  with  tears 
that  have  stolen  down  my  cheeks.  For  this  reason  1  am  wonder- 
fully delighted  to  see  such  a  body  of  men  thriving  in  their  own 
[Hivate  fortunes,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  public 
stock ;  or,  in  other  words,  raising  estates  for  their  own  fomilies, 
by  bringing  into  their  own  country  whatever  is  wanting,  and 
carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is  superfluous. 

Nature  seems  to  haVe  taken  a  particular  care  to  disseminate 
her  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  with  an 
eye  to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among  mankind,  that 

io  the  natives  of  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind 
of  dependence  upon  one  another,  and  be  united  together  by 
their  common  interest.  Almost  every  degree  produces  something 
peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often  grows  in  one  country  and  the 
sauce  in  another.  The  fruits  of  Portugal  arc  corrected  by  the 
products  of  Barbadoes :  the  infusion  of  a  China  plant  sweetened 
with  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The  Philippine  islands  give  a 
flavour  to  our  European  bowls.  The  single  dress  of  a  woman  of 
quality  is  often  the  product  of  an  hundred  climates.  The  muff 
and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different  ends  of  the  earth, 

40  The  scarf  is  sent  from  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  tippet  from 
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beneatli  the  pole.  The  brocade  petticoat  rises  out  of  the  mines 
of  Fern,  and  the  diamond  necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Indostan. 
If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  prospect,  without 
any  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren 
uncomfortable  spot  of  earth  tails  to  our  share!  Natural  his- 
torians tell  us,  that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among  us,  besides 
hips  and  haws,  acorns  and  pig-nuts,  with  other  delicacies  of  the 
like  nature ;  that  our  climate  of  itself,  and  without  the  assistances 
of  art,  can  make  no  farther  advances  towards  a  plumb  than  to  a 

10  sloe,  and  carries  an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection  than  a  crab: 
that  our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  tigs,  our  apricots,  and  cherries, 
are  strangers  among  us,  imported  in  diffisrent  ages,  and  natural-: 
ized  in  our  English  gardens ;  and  that  they  would  all  degenerate 
and  &11  away  into  the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were 
\dtolly  neglected  by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our 
sua  and  soil.  Nor  has  trafiic  more  enriched  our  vegetable  world, 
than  it  has  improved  the  whole  face  of  nature  among  us.  Our 
ships  are  laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate :  our  tables  are 
stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and  wines:  our  rooms  are  filled  with 

ao  pyramids  of  china,  and  adorned  with  the  workmanship  of  Japan: 
our  morning's  draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth :  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of  America,  and 
repose  ourselves  under  Indian  canopies.  My  friend  Sir  Andrew 
calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gardens ;  the  spice  islands  our 
hot-beds ;  the  Persians,  our  silk-weaveis ;  and  the  Chinese,  our 
potters.  Nature  indeed  furnishes  us  with  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  ;  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what  is  useful,  and 
at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  every  thing  that  is  convenient 
and  ornamental.    Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  this  our  happiness, 

30  that  whilst  we  enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  the  North  and 
South,  we  are  tree  from  those  extremities  of  weather  which  give 
them  birth  ;  that  our  eyes  are  refreshed  with  the  green  fields  of 
Britain,  at  the  same  time  that  our  palates  are  feasted  with  fruits 
that  rise  between  the  tropics.  ^  , 

^or  these  reasons  there  are  not  more  useful  members  in  a  V 

comiiionwealth  than  merchants.    They  knit  mankind  together  j       tt/ 
in  3  mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of,:  V)X 
nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to  the  rich,  and  mag-jLT 
nificence  to  the  greS\  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tiiJ 

40  of  his  own  country  Hnogo'd,  and  exchanges  his  wool  for  nibiesj 


f.l^ 
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The  HakomeUas  u«  cKMhfd  in  our  Blitiah  manofitcture,  and  tlic 
inhabiUats  of  the  froten  zone  warmed  with  the  teccea  cC  our 

When  I  have  been  apon  the  Change,  i  have  often  fanded  one 
of  our  oU  kings  standing  in  person,  where  he  isrefxCMntcd  in 
effigy  ")  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  conoourse  of  people 
with  which  that  place  ^  every  day  filled.  In  thii  case  how 
wo«dd  he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  languages  of  Europe  spoken 
in  this  little  spot  of  his  former  dominions,  and  to  see  so  muiy 
o  private  men  %ho  in  his  time  would  have  been  the  vassals  of  some 
powerful  Baron  negociating  like  princes  for  greater  suns  of 
moner  than  were  formerly  to  bemet  with  in  the  royal  treantry ! 
rrrade,  without  enlarging  the  British  territories,  ha*  given  us  a 
s^  of  additional  empire;  it  has  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
rich,  made  our  landed  estates  infinitely  more  rahi^e  than 
tbey  were  formerl£J/and  added  to  them  the  accession  of  other 
esutes  as  valuable  as  the  lands  themsdres.— C 


No.  287.  On  the  txcellmee  af  the  BritLh  comlitfilion ;  advatitage 
of  bainng  tbrei,  and  not  mtre  than  three,  Jipaiiiaritt  qf  legis- 
lati've  povjlr ;  evih  of  despotiim  ;  inoiuleii^  JittuTvbei  trndef  a 
frtt  government.  ^ 

ToTt   cow   txoiii'i  KTTJlia. 

Menand. 
Dtai  nitive  land,  bow  do  the  good  and  wiie 
Thy  bappy  clime  and  countten  bleoingi  prize  !  '     ' 

1  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness,  that  were  1  to  chuee  of 
what  religion  1  would  be,  and  under  what  government  1  would 
o  live,  I  should  most  certainly  give  the  preference  to  that  form  of 
religion  and  government  which  is  established  in  my  own  country. 
In  this  point  I  think  I  am  determined  by  reason  and  conviction; 
but  if  I  shall  be  told  that  1  am  acted  =  by  prejudice,  I  am  sure  ft  is 
an  honest  prejudice ;  it  is  a  prejudice  that  arises  from  the  love  of 
my  country,  and  therefore  such  an  one  as  1  wiU  always  in- 
dulge. 1  have  in  several  papers  endeavoured  to  enpress  mv 
duty  and  esteem  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  design  this  as 
an  essay  upon  the  civU  part  of  our  constitution,  havisg  often 
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•ottrtained  mysalt  with  rcflciions  on  this  lubjcct,  wliich  I  luv* 
not  DMt  \ritii  in  otlier  writers. 

That  form  of  goTerammt  appeus  to  mc  tht  OMMt  rewooablt, 
whick  is  DMMt  GOfiformabte  to  tlie  equality  tlut  we  fiod  in  hnoMO 
Datur«b  proTided  it  be  consbtent  with  puUic  pMce  wd  tna- 
qnillity.  This  is  what  may  [vopcrly  be  called  liberty,  which  ex* 
Mipts  ooe  man  from  sut^ection  to  aaotfacr  so  br  a*  the  order 
and  (economy  of  goTenuncBt  wHl  permit. 
Liberty  should  reach  every  indindual  of  a  people,  as  they  all 

10  share  one  common  nature  ;  if  it  only  ^n^sds  aatong  particular 
branches^  there  had  better  be  none  at  alt,  since  such  a  liberty 
only  aggravates  the  misfortune  of  those  wbo  are  deprived  of  it, 
by  setting  before  them  a  disagreeable  subject  of  compariscHu 

This  liberty  is  best  jH^served,  where  the  legistBtive  power  is 
lodged  in  several  persons,  especially  if  those  persons  are  of 
difierent  ranks  and  interests ;  for  where  they  are  of  the  same 
rank,  and  consequently  have  an  interest  to  manage  peculiar  to 
that  rank,  it  difiers  but  little  from  a  despotkal  government  in 
a  single  person.    But  the  greatest  security  a  peoj^  can  have  for 

30  thdr  liberty,  is  when  the  le^hitive  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
persons  so  happily  distinguished,  that  by  providiiig  for  the  por- 
ticidar  interests  of  their  several  ranks,  they  are  providing  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  that  has  not  a  common  interest  with  at 
least  one  part  of  the  legislator. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no  better  tha» 
a  tyranny ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice, 
and  one  of  them  must  at  lengili  be  swallowed  up  by  disputes 
and  contentions  that  will  necessarily  arise  between  them.  Four 
would  have  the  same  inconvenience  is  two,  and  a  greater  number 

JO  would  cause  too  much  confusion.  I  could  never  read  a  passage 
in  Pf>l7bius'',  and  another  in  Cicero  ■>,  to  this  purpose,  without 
a  secret  pleasure  in  a[^lying  it  to  the  English  constitution,  which 
it  suits  much  better  than  the  Roman.  Both  tli«e  great  authors 
give  the  pre-eminence  to  a  mist  government,  consisting  of 
three  branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  populu*.  They 
had  doubtless  in  their  thoughts  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
c<»nmonwealth,  in  which  the  Consul  represented  the  king,  the 
Senate  the  nobles,  and  the  Tribunes  the  people.  This  division 
of  the  three  powers  in  the  Roman  constitution  was  by  no  means 

40  so  distinct  and  natural,  as  it  b  in  the  English  government. 
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Among  several  objections  that  might  be  made  to  It,  1  think 
the  chief  are  those  that  aRect  the  consular  power,  which  had 
only  the  ornaments  without  the  force  of  the  regal  authority. 
Their  number  had  not  a  casting  voice  in  it ;  for  which  reason  If 
one  did  not  chance  to  be  employed  abroad,  while  the  other  sat 
at  home,  the  public  business  was  sometimes  at  a  stand,  while  the 
consuls  pulled  two  different  ways  in  It.  Besides,  I  do  not  find 
that  the  consuls  had  ever  a  negative  voice  In  the  passing  of  a  law, 
or  decree  of  the  senate,  so  that  indeed  they  were  rather  the 

lo  chief  body  of  the  nobility,  or  the  first  ministers  of  state,  than  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  sovereignty,  in  which  none  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  part,  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  legislature.  Had  the 
consuls  been  invested  with  the  regal  authority  to  as  great  a 
degree  as  our  monarchs,  there  would  never  have  been  any  occa- 
sion for  a  dictatorship,  which  had  in  it  the  power  of  all  the  three 
orders,  and  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the  whole  constitution. 

Such  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius  ",  which  gives  us  a  succession 
of  absolute  princes,  is  to  me  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
despotic  power.    Where  the  prince  is  a  man  of  wisdom  and 

10  virtue,  it  is  indeed  happy  for  his  pe<^le  that  he  b  ^>solute;  but 
since,  in  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  Is  wise  and  good 
you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  character,  it  Is  very  dangerous  for  a 
nation  to  stand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its  public  happiness  or 
misery  depend  on  the  virtue  or  vices  of  a  single  person.  Look 
into  the  history  I  have  mentioned,  or  into  any  series  of  absolute 
princes,  how  many  tyrants  must  you  read  through,  before  you 
come  to  an  emperor  that  is  supportable.  But  this  is  not  all ;  an 
honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  con- 
verted into  an  absolute  prince.     Give  a  man  power  of  doing  what 

lo  he  pleases  with  Impunity,  you  extinguish  his  fear,  and  conse- 
quently overturn  in  him  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  mwatity. 
This  too  we  find  confirmed  by  matter  of  fact.  How  many  hope- 
ful heifS  apparent  to  grand  empires,  when  in  the  j 
of  them,  have  become  such  monsters  of  lust  and  cruelty  a: 
a  reproach  to  human  nature  ? 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to.  make  our  governments  on  earth  like 
that  m  heaven,  which,  say  they,  is  altogether  monarchical  and 
unlimited.  Was  man  like  his  Creator  in  goodness  and  justice, 
I  should  be  for  following  this  great  model ;  but  where  goodness 

40  and  justice  are  not  essential  to  the  ruler,  I  would  by  no  means 
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put  myself  into  his  hands  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  hb  par- 
ticular will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connezion  between  despotic  govern- 
ment and  bart>arity,  and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more 
than  man,  makes  the  rest  less.  About  nine  parts  of  the  worU 
in  ten  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  ^very,  and  consequentlf  sunk 
in  the  most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance.  European  sUvery  is 
indeed  a  state  of  liberty,  if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  In 
the  other  three  divisions  of  the  world;  and  therefore  it  is  no 

lo  wonder  that  those  who  grovel  under  it  have  many  tracks  of  li|^t 
among  them,  of  which  the  others  are  wholly  destitute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  liberty,  and  where 
these  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately 
lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish.  As  a  man  must  have  no  slavisti 
fears  and  apprehensions  hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge 
the  flints  of  fancy  or  speculation,  and  push  his  researches  Into 
all  the  abstruse  comers  of  truth,  so  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 
The  first  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  provide  himself 

JO  with  necessaries.  This  point  wUl  engross  our  thoughts  till  it 
be  satisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of  to  our  hands,  we  look  out 
for  pleasures  and  amusements ;  and  among  a  great  number  of 
idle  people,  there  will  be  many  whose  pleasures  will  lie  in  reading 
and  contemplation.  These  are  the  two  great  sources  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  as  men  grow  wise,  they  naturally  love  to  communi- 
cate their  discoveries ;  and  others,  seeing  the  happiness  of  such  a 
learned  life,  and  improving  by  their  conversation,  emulate,  imi- 
tate, and  surpass  one  another,  till  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of 
wise  and  understanding  persons  ".    Ease  and  plenty  are  therefore 

JO  the  great  cherishers  of  knowledge ;  and  as  most  of  the  despotic 
governments  of  the  worid  have  neither  of  tfaem,  they  are  na- 
turally over-run  with  ignorance  and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  several  of  its  princes  are  absolute,  there  are  men 
fomous  for  knowledge  and  learning  ;  but  the  reason  is,  because 
the  subjects  are  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy,  the  prince  not 
thinking  fit  to  exert  himself  in  his  full  tyranny  like  the  princes  of 
the  eastern  nations,  lest  his  subjects  should  be  invited  to  new- 
mould  their  constitution,  having  so  many  prospects  of  liberty 
within  their  view.    But  in  all  despotic  governments,  though  a 

40  particular  prince  may  favour  arts  and  letters,  there  is  a  natural 
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degeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you  may  obserre  from  Augustus's 
reign,  how  the  Romans  lost  themselves  by  degreei  till  they  fell 
to  an  equality  with  the  most  barbarous  nations  that  surrounded 
tbeni.  Look  upon  Greece  under  its  free  state,  and  you  would 
think  its  inhabitants  lived  in  different  climates,  and  under  different 
keavena,  from  those  at  present ;  so  Afferent  are  tfae  geniuses 
which  are  formed  under  Turkish  slavery  and  Qrecian  liberty". 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other  reasons  that  debase 
the  minds  of  men,  who  live  under  slavery,  though  1  locA  on  it 
o  as  the  {Hincipal.  This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power  to 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is, 
I  think,  an  unanswerable  ar^ntent  against  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  it  shews  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  ctf  mankind 
and  the  perfection  of  hwnan  nature,  which  ought  to  be  tbe  great 
ends  of  HA  civil  institutions.— L. 


b,  Google 
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RELIGION,    MORALS, 

SUPERSTITION. 


Wo.  7.  BeHrfin  ement;  thirteen  at  table;  rejlertiont  an  the  ineoitve- 
meme  anifallj  i^  ti^ritit'um, 

Somnu,  tcrtoret  maginw,  nuncula,  laeu, 
Nocntnot  lemuTCi,  poitentaqac  ThntJa  lidn. 

Hon.  Epiit.  ii.  J.  108. 
Say,  can  you  Uugh  indignant  at  the  Kbemei 
Of  magic  terton,  iitioa»Tj  dteami, 
PottcDtoiH  wondeti,  witcbing  impt  of  hell. 
The  nightly  goUin,  and  enchanting  spell  ?  ' 

Francii. 

OoinK  yesterday  to  dine  with  an  old  acqtiaintance,  I  had  the 
mufortutte  to  find  his  whole  funily  very  much  dejected.  Upon 
asking  hjm  the  occasion  of  it,  he  told  me,  that  his  wife  had 
dreamed  a  strange  dream  the  night  before,  which  they  were 
afi^id  portended  some  misfortune  to  themselves,  or  to  their 
children.  At  her  coming  into  the  room,  I  observed  a  settled 
melancholy  in  her  countenance,  whtch  I  should  have  been  troubled 
tiiM-,  had  I  not  heard  from  whence  it  proceeded.  We  were  no 
sooner  sat  down,  but  after  looking  upon  me  a  little  while, 
o  '  My  dear,'  says  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  '  you  may  now  see 
the  stranger  th^  was  in  the  candle  last  night.* 

Soon  after  this,  as  they  began  to  talk  of  &mily  afitajis,  a  little 
boy  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  told  iter  that  he  was  to  go  into 
join-hand  on  Thursday. 

'  Thursday  V  says  she, '  No,  child.  If  it  please  God,  you  shall 
not  begin  upon  Childennas-day  ■> ;  tell  your  writing-master  that 
Friday  will  be  soon  enough.' 

I  was  reflecting  with  myself  on  the  oddness  of  her  fancy,  and 

wondering  that  any  body  would  establish  it  as  a  rule  to  lose  a  day 

o  in  every  weeL     In  the  midst  of  these  my  musings  she  deured 
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me  to  reach  her  a  little  salt  upon  the  point  of  mf  kniie,  which  I 
did  in  such  a  trepidation,  and  hurry  of  obedience,  that  1  let  it 
drop  bf  the  way ;  at  which  she  immediately  startled,  and  said  it 
feH  towards  her.  Upon  this  1  looked  very  blank ;  and,  observing 
the  concern  of  the  whole  table,  began  to  consider  myself  with 
«ome  confusion  as  a  person  that  had  broi^ht  a  disaster  upon  the 
family.  The  lady,  however,  recovering  herself  after  a  little  space, 
said  to  her  hu^Mnd,  with  a  si^,  '  My  dear,  misfortunes  never 
comejingle.'  My  friend,  I  fouad,  acted  but  an  under  part  at  his 
o  table,  and  being  a  man  of  more  good-nature  than  understanding, 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  fall  in  with  all  the  passions  and  humours 
of  his  yoke-fellow. 

'  Do  not  yon  remember,  child,'  says  she, '  that  the  pigeon-bouse 
fell  the  very  afternoon  that  our  careless  wench  spilt  the  salt  upon 
the  table?' 

'Yes,'  says  he,  'ray  dear,  and  the  next  post  brought  us  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Almanza  ",' 

The  reader  may  guess  at  the  figure  I  made,  after  having  done 
all  this  mischief.  I  dispatched  my  dinner  as  soon  as  I  could, 
:o  with  my  usual  taciturnity,  when,  to  my  utter  confusion,  the  lady 
seeing  me  quitting  my  knife  and  fork,  and  laying  them  across 
one  another  upon  my  plate,  desired  me  that  I  would  humour  her 
so  tar  as  to  take  them  out  of  that  figure,  and  place  them  side  by 
side.  What  the  absurdity  was  which  I  had  committed  I  did  not 
know,  but  I  suppose  there  was  some  traditionary  superstition  in 
it ;  and  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  dis- 
posed of  my  knife  and  fork  in  two  parallel  lines,  which  is  the 
Rgure  I  shall  always  lay  them  in  for  the  future,  though  1  do  not 
V  any  reason  for  it. 
is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person  has  co^%ived 

]  aversion  to  him.  For  my  own  part,  1  quickly  found  by  the 
5  looks  that  she  regarded  me  as  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow, 
with  an  unfortunate  aspect.  For  which  reason  I  took  my  leave 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  withdrew  to  my  own  lodgings. 
Upon  my  return  home,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on 
the  evils  that  attend  these  superstitious  follies  of  mankind ; 
bow  they  subject  us  to  imaginary  afflictions,  and  additional 
sorrows,  that  do  not  properly  come  within  our  lot.  As  if  the 
natural  calamities  of  life  were  not  sufficient  for  us,  \n  turn  the 
\a  most  indiSerent  circumstances  into  misfortunes,  and  suffer  as 
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much  from  trifling  accidents,  as  from  real  evils.  I  have  known 
the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  nig:ht's  rest ;  and  have  seen  a  man 
in  love  grow  pale,  and  loee  his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  » 
merry-thought.  A  screecb'owl  at  midnight  has  alarmed  a  family 
more  than  a  band  of  robbers ;  nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath 
struck  more  terror  than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing 
so  inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear  dreadful  to  an  imagina- 
tion that  is  filled  with  omens  and  prognostics.  A  rusty  nail,  or 
a  crooked  pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigies. 

10  1  remember  I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assemUf,  that  was  full  of 
noise  and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily  ob- 
served there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  This  remark 
struck  a  panic  terror  into  several  who  were  present,  insomuch 
that  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  were  going  to  leave  the  room :  hut 
a  friend  of  mine,  taking  notice  that  one  of  our  female  companions 
was  near  her  confinement,  affirmed  there  were  fourteen  in  the 
room,  and  that,  instead  of  portending  one  of  the  company  should 
die,  it  plainly  foretold  one  of  them  should  be  bom.  Had  not 
my  friend  found  out  this  expedient  to  break  the  omen,  I  question 

30  not  but  half  the  women  la  the  company  would  have  fallen  sick 
that  very  night. 

An  old  maid,  that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours,  produces  infi- 
nite disturbances  of  this  kind  among  her  friends  and  neighbours. 
I  know  a  maiden  aunt,  of  a  great  family,  who  is  one  of  these 
antiquated  Sibyls,  that  forebodes  and  i»t>phecies  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always  seeing  apparitions,  and 
hearing  death-watches ;  and  was  the  other  day  almost  frightened 
out  of  her  wits  by  the  great  house-dog,  that  howled  in  the  stable, 
at  a  time  when  she  lay  111  of  the  tooth-ach.     Such  an  extravagant 

30  cast  of  mind  engages  multitudes  of  people,  not  only  in  imperti- 
nent terrors,  but  in  supernumerary  duties  of  life;  and  arises 
from  that  fear  and  ignorance  which  are  natural  to  the  soul  of 
man.  The  horror  with  which  we  entertain  the  thoughts  of  death 
or  indeed  of  any  ftiture  evil,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  approach, 
fill  a  melancholy  mind  with  innumerable  apprehensions  and  sus- 
picions, and  consequently  dispose  it  to  the  observation  of  such 
groundless  prodigies  and  predictions.  For  as  it  is  the  chief 
concern  of  wise  men,  to  retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the 
reasonings  of  pbilosc^y,  it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  multiply 

40  them  by  the  sentiments  of  superstition. 
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For  my  own  part,  1  shouM  be  very  much  troubled  were  1 
endued  with  this  divining  quality,  though  it  should  mform  me 
truly  of  every  thing  that  can  be&fl  me.  I  would  not  anticipate 
tbe  relish  of  any  hai^ness,  nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misor, 
bd'ore  it  actuaUy  arrives. 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy 
fttatgta  and  terrors  of  miad,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  myself 
the  friendsbip  and  protection  of  that  Btiug  who  di^oses  ct 
events,  and  governs  ^turity.     He  sees,  at  one  view,  the  whole 

o  thread  of  my  existence,  not  Mily  that  pstrt  of  it  which  I  have 
already  passed  through,  but  that  which  runs  forward  into  all  the 
depths  of  eternity.  When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recKHnmend 
myself  to  his  care ;  when  I  awake,  I  ^ve  myself  up  to  his  direc- 
tion. Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threatoi  me,  I  will  look  up  to 
him  for  help,  and  question  not  but  he  will  either  avert  them, 
or  turn  them  to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the 
thne  nor  the  manno"  of  the  death  1  am  to  die,  I  am  not  at  all 
solicitous  about  it;  because  I  am  sure  that  He  knows  them 
both,  and  that  he  will  not  &il  to  comfort  and  siqiport  me  under 

o  them.— C. 


ITa  16.     Oa  the  -vamty  wtd  frhielity  {/"  women ;  true  anJ  falie 
bappiatti ;  illnilreted  bj  the  cbaracteri  and  livet  af  jlureiia  and 

Fuliiia. 

Ovm,  Art.  Am.  i.  159, 
Light  minds  iic  pleased  with  iriflel. 
When  I  was  in  France,  I  used  to  gaze  with  great  astonishment 
at  the  sidendid  equipages  and  party-coloured  habits  of  that 
fantastic  nation.     I  was  one  day  in  particular  contemplating  a 
lady,  that  sat  in  a  coach  adorned  with  gilded  Cupids,  and  finely 
painted  with  the  loves  of  \enus  and  Adonis.    The  coach  was 
drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  and  loaded  behind  with  the  same 
number  of  powdered  footmen.    Just  before  tbe  lady  were  a 
couple  of  beauti^  pages,  that  were  stuck  among  the  harness, 
and,  by  their  gay  dresses  and  smiting  features,  looked  like  the 
30  elder  brothen  of  the  little  boys  that  were  carved  and  painted  in 
every  comer  of  the  coach. 
The  lady  was  the  unfortunate  Cleanthe,  who  afterwards  gave . 
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an  occasion  to  a  pretty  mdancboly  novel.  She  had  for  sneral 
years  received  the  addreases  of  a  gentleman,  whom  after  a  loBg 
and  intimate  acquaintance  site  forsook,  upon  the  account  of  thia 
sbMuK  equip^lge,  which  had  been  offered  to  her  by  cHie  of  ^reat 
riches,  but  a  crazy  constitution.  The  drcnmstances  in  which  I 
s«w  her,  were,  it  seems,  the  disguises  only  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
a'  kind  of  pageantty  to  cover  distress ;  for  in  two  months  after 
she  was  carried  to  her  grave  with  the  same  pomp  and  magni- 
icence ;  being  sent  thither  partly  by  the  km  of  one  lover,  and 

to  partly  by  the  possesion  of  another. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this  unaccountable 
Imnour  in  WMnankind,  of  betng  smitten  with  every  thing  that  is 
showy  and  superficial ;  ind  on  the  ninnberless  evils  that  befU  the 
sex,  ftwn  this  light  fantastical  disposition.  1  myself  remember  a 
young  kdy  that  was  very  warmly  solicited  by  a  couple  of  impor- 
tunate rivals,  who,  for  several  months  together,  did  all  they  couM 
to  recommend  themselves,  by  complacency  of  behaviour  and 
agreeableness  of  conversation.  At  length,  when  the  competition 
was  doubtful,  and  the  lady  undetermined  in  her  choice,  one  of 

10  the  young  lovers  very  Inckily  bethought  himself  of  adding  a 
sopeniumerary  lace  to  his  liveries,  which  had  so  good  an  etfect, 
that  he  married  her  the  very  week  after. 

The  usual  conversation  of  ordinary  women  very  much  dierishes 
thb  natural  weakness  of  being  taken  with  outside  appearance. 
Talk  of  a  new-married  couple,  and  you  immediately  bear  whether 
theykeeptheircoacfaandsix,i7reat  in  plate*:  mention  the  name 
(rf  an  absent  lady,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  learn  something  of 
her  gown  and  petticoat.  A  ball  is  a  great  help  to  discourse,  and 
a  hirth-day  furni^tes  conversation  for  a  twelvemonth  after.    A 

JO  fiirbclow  of  precions  stones,  an  hat  buttoned  with  a  diamond,  a 
brocade  waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing  tc^cs.  In  short, 
Uey  conuder  only  the  drapery  of  the  species,  and  never  cast 
away  a  thoo^  on  those  ornaments  of  the  mind,  that  make 
persons  illustrious  in  themselves  and  useful  to  others.  When 
women  are  thus  perpetually  dazzling  one  another's  imaginations, 
and  filling  their  heads  with  nothing  but  colours,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  more  attentive  to  the  superficial  parts  of  life,  than 
the  strfid  and  substantial  blessings  of  it.  A  girl  who  has  been 
trained  up  in  this  kind  of  convereation,  is  in  danger  of  every  em- 
I  coat  that  comes  in  her  way,     A  pair  of  fringed  gloves 
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may  be  her  ruin.  In  a  word,  lace  and  ribbands,  silver  and  gold 
galoons",  with  tlie  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many  lures  to 
women  of  weak  minds  or  low  education,  and,  when  artificisUr 
displayed,  are  able  to  fetch  down  the  most  airy  coquette  from 
the  wildest  of  her  Bights  and  rambles. 
/  True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  enemy  to  pomp 

/  and  noise:  it  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of 

'  one's  self;  and  in  the  next,  trom  the  friendship  and  conversation 
of  a  few  select  companions:    it  loves  shade   and  solitude,  and 

:o  naturally  haunts  groves  and  fountains,  Helds  and  meadows;  in 
^ort,  it  feels  everything  it  wants  within  itself,  and  receives  no 
addition  from  multitudes  of  witnesses  and  spectators.  On  the 
contrary,  false  happiness  loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction 
from  the  ^>pUuses  which  she  gives  herself,  but  from  the  admira- 
tion which  she  raises  in  others.    She  flourishes  in  courts  and 

y  palaces,  theatres  and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence  but  when 

\5he  is  looked  upon. 

Aurelia,  though  a  wonian  of  great  quality,  delights  in  th« 

0  privacy  of  a  country  life,  and  passes  away  a  great  part  of  her  time 
in  her  own  walks  and  gardens.  Her  husband,  who  is  her  bosom 
friend,  and  companion  in  her  solitudes,  has  been  in  love  with  her 
ever  since  he  knew  her.  They  both  abound  with  good  sense, 
consummate  virtue,  and  a  mutual  esteem ;  and  are  a  perpetual 
entertainment  to  one  another.  Their  family  is  under  so  regular 
an  (economy,  in  its  hours  of  devotion  and  repast,  employment  and 
diversion,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  commonwealth  within  itself. 
They  often  go  into  company,  that  they  may  return  with  the 
greater  delight  to  one  another ;  and  sometimes  live  in  town,  not 

.0  to  enjoy  it  so  properly  as  to  grow  weary  of  it,  that  they  may 
renew  in  themselves  the  relish  of  a  country  life.  By  this  means 
they  are  happy  in  each  other,  beloved  by  their  children,  adored 
by  their  servants,  and  are  become  the  envy,  or  rather  the  delight, 
of  all  that  know  them. 

How  different  to  this  is  the  life  of  Fulvia!  she  considers  her 
husband  as  her  steward,  and  looks  upon  discretion  and  good 
housewifery  as  little  domestic  virtues,  unbecoming  a  woman  of 
quality.  She  thinks  life  lost  in  her  own  family,  and  fancies  her- 
self out  of  the  worM.when  she  is  not  in  the  Ring ',  the  play-house, 
'  Stc  now  to  p»gi  83. 
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or  the  drawing-room :  she  lives  in  a  perpetual  motion  of  body 
and  restlessness  of  thought,  and  is  never  easy  In  any  one  place, 
when  she  thinks  there  is  more  company  in  another.  The  missing 
of  an  opera  the  first  night,  would  be  more  afflicting  to  her  than 
the  death  of  a  child.  She  pities  all  the  valuable  part  of  her  own 
sex,  and  calls  every  woman  of  a  prudent  modest  retired  life,  a 
poor-spirited  and  unpolished  creature.  What  a  mortification 
would  it  be  to  Fulvia,  if  she  knew  that  her  setting  herself  to  view 
is  but  exposing  herself,  and  that  she  grows  contemptible  by  being 

to  conspicuous? 

I  cannot  conclude  my  paper,  without  observing,  that  Virgil  has 
very  finely  touched  upon  this  female  passion  for  dress  and  show, 
in  the  character  of  Camilla;  who,  though  she  seems  to  have 
shaken  off  all  the  other  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  b  still  described  as 
a  woman  in  this  particular.  The  poet  tells  us,  that,  after  having 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  she  unfortunately  cast  her 
eye  on  a  Trojan,  who  wore  an  embroidered  tunic,  a  beautiful 
coat  of  mail,  with  a  mantle  of  the  finest  purple.  'A  golden  bow/ 
says  he,  '  hung  upon  his  shoulder ;  his  garment  was  buckled  with 

10  a  golden  clasp ;  and  his  head  covered  with  a  helmet  of  the  same 
shining  metal.'  The  Amazon  immediately  singled  out  this  well 
dressed  warrior,  being  seized  with  a  woman's  longing  for  the 
pretty  trappings  that  be  was  adorned  with. 


This  heedless  pursuit  after  these  glittering  trifles,  the  poet,  by 
a  nice  concealed  moral,  represents  to  have  been  the  destruction 
of  his  female  hero.— C. 


b,  Google 
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No.  28.  Agairni  the  authors  of  Ubeh  and  lampoont ;  Socrates  and 
Aruttiphaiiei ;  Casar  and  Catultui ;  CarSnat  Maxar'm  and 
Quillet ;  Sixtui  F  and  Pasquin ;  Arttine ;  fable  of  the  frogs  and 

Szrit  atroi  Voliceru,  nee  teli  conipidi  usqnam 
Auctoreni,  dec  quo  k  ardcns  immitlere  posiit. 

Vnto.  ^n.  ix,  490. 
FietM  VotacCTii  foimi  with  r»ge,  »nd  gazing  round 
Dcscr/d  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound; 
Nor  knew  10  6x  revenge. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  base  ungenerous  spirit, 
than  the  giving  of  secret  stabs  to  a  man's  reputation.  Lampoons 
and  satires,  that  are  written  with  wit  and  spirit,  are  like  poisoned 
darts,  which  not  only  inflict  a  wound,  but  make  it  incurable. 
For  this  reason  I  am  very  much  troubled  when  I  see  the  talents 
of  humour  and  ridicule  in  the  possession  of  an  ill-natured  man. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  gratification  to  a  barbarous  and  iu- 
human  wit,  than  to  stir  up  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  a  private  person, 
to  raise  uneasiness  among  near  relations,  and  to  expose  whole 

0  families  to  derision,  at  the  same  time  that  he  remains  unseen  and 
undiscovered.  If,  besides  the  accomplishments  of  being  witty 
and  iU-natured,  a  man  is  vicious  into  the  bai^in,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  creatures  that  can  enter  into  a  dvil  society.  Hts 
satire  will  then  chiefly  fall  upon  those  who  ought  to  be  the  most 
exempt  from  it.  Virtue,  merit,  and  everything  that  is  praise- 
worthy, will  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  buSixHiery.  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  arise  from  these  arrows 
that  fly  in  the  dark,  and  I  know  no  other  excuse  that  is  or  can 
be  made  for  them,  than  that  the  wounds  they  give  are  only 

o  imaginary,  and  produce  nothing  more  than  a  secret  shame  or 
sorrow  in  the  mind  of  the  suffering  person.  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  rDbl>ery 
or  murder ;  but  at  the  same  time,  how  many  are  there  that  would 
not  rather  lose  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  or  even  life  itself, 
than  be  set  up  as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  derision  ?  and  in  this  case 
a  man  should  consider  that  an  injury  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  notions  of  him  that  gives,  but  of  him  that  receives  it. 

Those  who  can  put  the  liest  countenance  upon  the  outrages  of 
this  nature  which  are  offered  them,  are  not  without  their  secret 
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anguish.  I  have  often  observed  a  passage  in  Socrates's  behaviour 
at  his  death  ",  in  a  light  wherein  none  of  the  critics  have  considered 
it.  That  excellent  man,  entertaining  his  friends,  a  little  before 
he  drank  the  bowl  of  poison,  with  a  discourse  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  at  his  entering  upon  it,  says,  that  he  does  not  believe 
any  the  most  comic  genius  can  censure  him  for  talking  upon  such 
a  subject  at  such  a  time.  This  passage,  I  think,  evidently  glances 
Dpon  Aristophanes,  who  writ  a  comedy  ■>  on  purpose  to  ridicule 
the  discourses  of  that  divine  philosopher.    It  has  been  observed 

10  by  many  writers,  that  Socrates  was  so  little  moved  at  this  piece 
of  buffoonery,  that  he  was  several  times  present  at  its  being 
acted  upon  the  stage,  and  never  expressed  the  least  resentment 
at  it.  But,  with  submission,  I  think  the  remark  I  have  here 
made  shews  us,  that  this  unworthy  treatment  made  an  impres^on 
upon  his  mind,  though  he  had  been  too  wise  to  discover  It. 

When  Julius  Cxsar  was  lampooned  by  Catullus,  he  invited  him 
to  a  supper,  and  treated  him  with  such  a  generous  civility,  that 
be  made  the  poet  his  friend  ever  after.  Cardinal  Mazarin  gave 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  to  the  learned  Quillet,  who  had 

:o  reflected  upon  his  Eminence  in  a  famous  Latin  poem.  The 
Cardinal  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  kind  expostulations  upon 
what  he  had  written,  assured'  him  of  his  esteemi  and  dismissed 
him  with  a  promise  of  the  next  good  abbey  that  should  fall,  which 
he  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  in  a  few  months  after.  This 
had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  author,  that  he  dedicated  the 
second  edition  of  his  book  to  the  Cardinal,  after  having  expunged 
the  passages  which  had  given  him  oflence. 

Sestus  Quintus  was  not  of  so  generous  and  forgiving  a  temper. 
Upon  his  being  made  pope,  the  statue  of  Pasquin  »  was  one  night 

JO  dressed  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  with  an  excuse  written  under  it,  that 
he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen,  because  his  laundress  was  made 
a  princess.  This  was  a  reflexion  upon  the  pope's  sister,  who, 
beftre  the  promotion  of  her  brother,  was  in  those  mean  circum- 
stances that  Pasquin  represented  her  ■>.  As  this  pasquinade  made 
a  great  noise  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  any  person  that  should  discover  the  author  of  it.  The 
author  relying  upon  his ,  HoMness's  generosity,  as  also  on  some 
private  overtures  which  he  had  received  torn  him,  made  the  dis- 
covery himself;  upon  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  reward  he 

40  had  promised,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  disable  the  satirist  for  the 
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future,  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to 
be  chopped  off".  Aretine  is  too  trite  an  instance"".  Every  one 
knows  that  all  the  kings  in  Europe  were  his  tributaries.  Nay, 
there  is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he  makes  bis  boasts  that 
he  had  laid  the  Sophy  of  Persia  under  contribution. 

Though,  in  the  various  examples  which  I  have  here  dravn 
together,  these  several  great  men  behaved  themselves  very  dif- 
ferently towards  the  wits  of  the  age  who  had  reproached  them, 
they  all  of  them  plainly  shewed  that  they  were  very  senable  of 

10  their  reproaches,  and  consequently  that  they  received  them  as 
veiy  great  injuries.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  never  trust  a  man 
that  I  thought  was  capable  of  giving  these  secret  wounds ;  and 
cannot  but  think  that  he  would  hurt  the  person,  whose  reputation 
he  thus  assaults,  in  his  body  or  in  his  fortune,  could  he  do  it  with 
the  same  security.  There  is  indeed  something  very  barbarous 
and  inhuman  in  the  ordinary  scribblersof  lampoons.  An  innocent 
young  lady  shall  be  exposed,  for  an  unhappy  feature ;  a  father  of 
a  family  turned  to  ridicule,  for  some  domestic  calamity;  a  wife 
be  made  uneasy  all  her  life,  for  a  misinterpreted  word  or  action ; 

20  nay,  a  good,  a  temperate,  and  a  just  man,  shall  be  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  representation  of  those  qualities  that  should 
do  him  honour.  So  pernicious  a  thing  is  wit  when  it  is  not 
tempered  with  virtue  and  humanity. 

I  have  indeed  heard  of  heedless  inconsiderate  writers,  that 
without  any  malice  have  sacrificed  the  reputation  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance,  to  a  certain  levity  of  temper,  and  a  ^y  ambi- 
tion of  distinguishing  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  raillery  and  satire : 
as  if  it  were  not  infinitely  more  honourable  to  be  a  good-natured 
man,  than  a  wit.    Where  there  is  this  little  petulant  humour  in 

JO  an  author,  he  is  often  very  mischievous  without  designing  to  be 
so.  For  which  reason  I  always  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  an 
indiscreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one;  for  as"  the 
latter  will  only  attack  hisenemies,  and  those  he  wishes  ill  to ;  the 
other  injures  indifferently  both  friends  and  foes,  I  cannot  for- 
bear, on  this  occasion,  transcribing  a  fable  out  of  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange  ",  which  accidentally  lies  before  me.  '  A  company  of 
waggish  boys  were  watching  of  frogs  at  the  side  of  a  pond,  and 
still  as  any  of  them  put  up  their  heads,  they'd  be  pelting  them 
down  again  with  stones.    Children,  says  one  of  the  frogs,  you  never 

'O  consider,  that  though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  it  is  death  to  u&' 
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As  this  wect  is  in  a  manner  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  se- 
rious thoughts,  I  shall  indulge  myself  in  such  speculations  as 
may  not  be  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  season  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  as  the  settling  in  ourselves  a  charitable  frame  of 
mind  is  a  work  very  proper  for  the  time,  I  have  in  this  paper 
endeavoured  to  expose  that  particular  breach  of  charity  which 
has  been  generally  overlooked  by  divines,  because  they  are  but 
few  who  can  be  guilty  of  it, — C. 


No-  461.     Ibt  ivbject  of  tibelhut  luiritings  eontiaueJ ;  severe  eoa- 
demBation  rf  the  practice ;  quotation  from  Bayle. 

In  nbiem  ciEpil  verti  jocut,  et  per  honestas 
Ire  minai  impune  domos. 

HoR,  Episl.  ii.  t.  148. 
There  is  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a  government,  and  de- 
10  testable  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  defamatory  papers  and 
pamphlets;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  Is  nothing  so  difficult 
to  tame  as  a  satirical  author.      An  angry  writer,  who  cannot 
appear  in  print,  naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libels  and  lampoons. 
A  gay  old  woman,  says  the  foble,  seeing  all  her  wrinkles  re- 
presented in  a  large  looking-glass,  threw  it  upon  the  ground  in 
a  passion,  and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces;  but  as  she  was 
afterwards  surveying  the   fragments,  with    a   spiteful   kind  of 
pleasure,  she  could  not  forbear  uttering  herself  in  the  following 
soliloquy :  '  What  have  I  got  by  this  revengeful  blow  of  mine  ? 
10  I  have  only  multiplied  my  defonnity,  and  see  an  hundred  ugly 
faces  where  before  I  saw  but  one.' 

It  has  been  proposed,  Ib  ohlige  every  person  that  viritej  a  book, 
or  a  paper,  to  Jivear  himielf  the  anther  of  it,  and  enter  down  in 
a  public  register  hii  name  and  place  of  abode. 

This,  indeed,  would  have  effectually  suppressed  all  printed 
scandal,  which  generally  appears  under  borrowed  names  or  un- 
der none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  such  an  expedient 
would  not  only  destroy  scandal,  but  learning:  it  would  operate 
promiscuously,  and  root  up  the  com  and  tares  together.  Not 
1*  to  mention  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  piety,  which 
have  proceeded  from  anonymous  authors,  who  have  made  it 
their  merit  to  convey  to  us  so  great  a  charity  in  secret,  there 
are  few  works  of  genius  that  come  out  at  first  with  th«  author's 
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name.  The  writer  generally  makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the  world 
before  he  owns  them ;  and,  I  believe,  very  few  who  are  capable 
of  wjiting  would  set  pen  to  paper,  if  they  knew  before  hand 
that  they  must  not  publish  their  productions  but  on  such  con- 
ditions. For  my  own  part,  I  must  declare,  the  papers  I  present 
the  public  are  like  fairy  favours,  which  shall  last  no  longer  than 
while  the  author  is  concealed. 

That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  restrain  these 
sons  of  calumny  and  defamation,  is,  that   all   sides   are   equally 

lo  guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty  scribbler  is  countenanced  by 
great  names,  whose  interests  he  propagates  by  such  vile  and 
infamous  methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  ministry  who 
have  inflicted  an  examplary  punishment  on  an  author  that  has 
supported  their  cause  with  falsehood  and  scandal,  and  treated 
in  a  most  cruel  manner  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
looked  upon  as  their  rivals  and  antagonists.  Would  a  govern- 
ment set  an  everlasting  mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one 
of  those  infamous  writers,  who  makes  his  court  to  them  by  tear- 
ing to  pieces  the  reputation  of  a  competitor,  we  should  quickly 

zo  see  an  end  put  to  this  race  of  vermin,  that  are  a  scandal  to 
government,  and  a  reproach  to  human  nature.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  make  a  minister  of  state  shine  in  history,  and 
would  fill  all  mankind  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  persons  who 
should  treat  him  so  unworthily,  and  employ  against  him  those 
arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use  of  against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  as  to  imagine 
what  1  have  here  said  is  spoken  with  respect  to  any  party  or 
faction.  Every  one  who  has  in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a 
Christian  or  gentleman,  cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  this 

30  wicked  and  ungenerous  practice,  which  is  so  much  in  use 
among  us  at  present,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  national  crime  ", 
and  distinguishes  us  from  all  the  governments  that  he  about  us. 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  finest  strokes  of  satire  which  are 
aimed  at  particular  persons,  and  which   are  supported  even 

>  with  the  appearances  of  truth,  to  be  the  marks  of  an  evil  mind, 
and  highly  criminal  in  themselves.  Infamy,  like  other  punish- 
ments, is  under  the  direction  and  distribution  of  the  magistrate, 
and  not  of  any  private  person.  Accordingly  we  learn  from 
a  fragment  of  Cicero",  that,  though  there  were  very  few  cap- 

^o  ital  punishments  in  the  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampoon  which 
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took  away  the  good  name  of  another  was  to  be  punl^ied  by 
death.  But  this  is  far  from  being  our  case.  Our  satire  is  no- 
thing but  ribaldry  and  Billingsgate.  Scurrility  passes  for  wit ; 
and  he  who  can  call  names  in  the  greatest  variety  of  phrases 
b  looked  upon  to  have  the  shrewdest  pen.  By  this  means  the 
honour  of  families  is  ruined  ;  the  highest  posts  and  greatest 
titles  are  rendered  cheap  and  vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people ; 
the  noblest  virtues  and  most  exalted  parts  exposed  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  vicious  and  the  ignorant.     Should  a  foreigner,  who 

o  knows  nothing  of  our  private  factions,  or  one  who  is  to  act 
his  part  in  the  world  when  our  present  heats  and  animosities 
are  forgot ;  should,  I  say,  such  an  one  form  to  himself  a  no- 
tion of  the  greatest  men  of  all  sides  in  the  British  nation,  who 
are  now  living,  from  the  characters  which  are  given  them  in 
some  or  other  of  those  abominable  writings  which  are  daily 
published  among  us,  what  a  nation  of  monsters  must  we 
appear! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  subver^on  of 
all  truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  deserves  the  utter  detes- 

10  tation  and  discouragement  of  all  who  have  either  the  love  of 
their  country,  or  the  honour  of  their  religion  at  heart.  I 
would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  deal  in  these  pernicious  arts  of  writing,  and  of 
those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  them.  As  for  the 
lirst,  I  have  spoken  of  them  in  former  papers,  and  have  not 
stuck  to  rank  them  with  the  murderer  and  assassin.  Every 
honest  man  sets  as  high  a  value  upon  a  good  name  as  upon 
life  itself;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  who  privity  assault 
the  one   would  destroy   the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the 

30  same  security  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  and  dis- 
persing of  such  detestable  libels,  I  am  afraid  they  fall  very  little 
short  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  composers.  By  a  law  of  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  and  Valens  °,  it  was  made  death  for  any  person 
not  only  to  write  a  libel,  but  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance,  not  to 
tear  or  bum  it.  But,  because  I  would  not  be  thought  singular  in 
my  opinion  of  this  matter,  1  shall  conclude  my  paper  vrith  the 
words  of  Monsieur  Bayle  ",  who  was  a  man  of  great  freedom  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  exquisite  learning  and  judgment. 

40     '  1  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  a  Ubel  is  less 
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desirous  of  doing  mischief  than  the  author  himself.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  the  reading 
of  a  defamatory  libel  1  Is  it  not  an  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of 
God  ?  We  must  distinguish  in  this  point.  This  pleasure  is 
either  an  agreeable  sensation  we  are  affected  with  when  we  meet 
with  a  witty  thought  which  is  well  expressed,  or  it  is  a  joy 
which  we  conceive  from  the  dishonour  of  the  person  who  is 
defamed.  I  will  say  nothing  to  the  first  of  these  cases  ;  for 
perhaps  some  would  think  that  my  morality  is  not  severe 
10  enough,  if  I  should  afOrm  that  a  man  is  not  master  of  those 
agreeable  sensations  any  more  than  of  those  occasioned  by  sugar  or 
honey,  when  they  touch  his  tongue  ;  but,  as  to  the  second,  every 
one  will  own  that  pleasure  to  be  a  heinous  sin.  The  pleasure 
in  the  first  case  is  of  no  continuance ;  it  prevents  "  our  reason  and 
reflexion,  and  may  be  immediately  followed  by  a  secret  grief 
to  see  our  neighbour's  honour  blasted.  If  it  does  not  cease 
immediately,  it  is  a  sign  that  we  are  not  displeased  with  the 
ill-nature  of  the  satirist,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  him  defeme 
his  enemy  by  all  kinds  of  stories ;  and  then  we  deserve  the 
20  punishment  to  which  the  writer  of  the  libel  is  subject.  1  shall 
here  add  the  words  of  a  modem  author,  '  St.  Gregory,  upon 
excommunicating  those  writers  who  had  dishonoured  Castorius, 
does  not  except  those  who  read  their  works;  Because,  says  he, 
if  calumnies  have  been  always  the  delight  of  their  hearers,  and 
a  gratification  to  those  persons  who  have  no  other  advantage 
over  honest  men,  is  not  he  who  takes  pleasure  in  reading  them 
as  guilty  as  he  who  composed  them?  It  is  an  uncontested 
maxim,  that  they  who  approve  an  action  would  certainly  do  it 
if  they  could ;  that  is,  if  some  reason  of  self-love  did  not  hinder 
30  them.  There  is  no  difference,  says  Cicero,  between  advising 
a  crime,  and  approving  it  when  committed.  The  Roman  law 
confirmed  this  maxim,  having  subjected  the  approvers  and  authors 
to  the  same  penalty.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  those 
who  are  pleased  with  reading  defamatory  libels,  so  far  as  to 
approve  the  authors  and  dispersers  of  them,  are  as  guilty  as  if 
they  had  composed  them ;  for,  if  they  do  not  write  such  libels 
themselves,  it  is  because  they  have  not  the  talent  of  writing, 
or  because  they  will  run  no  hazard.' 
The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm  his  judg- 
es ment  in  this  particular.— C. 
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Wo.  68.     On  friendihif:    quatatioiu  from  Cirero,  Lord  Bacon,  and 
the  Son  iff  Siraeb. 

Nos  duo  turba  sumus. 

Ovm.  Met.  \.  555, 
We  two  are  a  multitude. 
One  would  thint  that  the  larger  the  company  is  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  the  greater  variety  of  thoughts  and  subjects  would 
be  started  in  discourse :  but  instead  of  this,  we  lind  that  con- 
versation is  never  so  much  straitened  and  confined  as  in  numerous 
assemblies.  When  a  multitude  meet  together  upon  any  subject 
of  discouree,  their  debates  are  taken  up  chiefly  with  forms  and 
generaj  positions ;  nay,  if  we  come  into  a  more  contracted 
assembly  of  men  and  women,  the  talk  generally  runs  upon  the 
weather,  fashions,  news,  and  the  like  public  topics.  In  pro- 
10  portion  as  conversation  gets  into  clubs  and  knots  of  friends,  it 
descends  into  particulars,  and  grows  more  free  and  communi- 
cative :  but  the  most  open,  instructive,  and  unreserval  discourse^i 
b  that  which  pMses  between  two  persons  who  areffamiiiar  ancfi^ 
Ultimate  friends)  On  these  occasions,  a  man  gives  a  loose  tw 
every  passion  and  every  thought  that  is  uppermost,  discovers  his 
most  retired  opinions  of  persons  and  things,  tries  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  his  sentiments,  and  exposes  his  whole  soul  to  the 
examination  of  his  friend. 
Tully"  was  the  first  who  observed,  that  friendship  improves 
30  happiness  and  abates  misery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy  and  the 
dividingof  our  grief;  a  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed 
by  all  the  essayers  upon  friendship,  that  have  written  since  his 
time.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  »  has  finely  described  other  advantages, 
or,  as  he  calls  them,  fruits  of  friendship ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
subject  of  morality  which  has  been  better  handled  and  more 
eihaiisted  than  this.  Among  the  several  fine  things  which  have 
been  spoken  of  it,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  some  out  of  a  very 
ancient  author,  whose  book  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern 
wits  as  one  of  the  most  shining  tracts  of  morality  that  is  extant, 
JO  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated 
Grecian  philosopher:  I  mean  the  little  apocrypha!"  treatise  in- 
Utled,  '  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.'  How  finely  has  lie 
described  the  art  of  making  friends,  by  an  obliging  and  affable 
behaviour  I   and  laid  down  that  precept  which  a  late  excellent 
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author  has  delivered  as  his  own,  '  That  wc  should  have  many  well 
wishers  and  few  frienils.'  '  Sweet  language  will  multiply  friends; 
and  a  fair-speating  tongue  will  increase  kind  greetings.  Be  in 
peace  with  many,  nevertheless  have  but  one  counsellor  of  a 
thoasand.'  With  what  prudence  does  he  caution  us  in  the 
choice  of  our  friends  ?  And  with  what  strokes  of  nature  (I  could 
almost  say  of  humour)  has  he  described  the  behaviour  of  a 
treacherous  and  self-interested  friend  ?  '  If  thou  wouldst  get  a 
friend,  prove  him  first  and  be  not  hasty  to  credit  him ;  for  some 
□  man  is  a  friend  for  his  own  occasion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the 
day  of  thy  trouble.  And  there  is  a  friend,  who  being  turned  to 
enmity  and  strife,  will  discover  thy  reproach.'  Again,  '  Some 
friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table,  and  will  not  continue  in  the 
day  of  thy  affliction  ;  but  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as  thyself, 
and  will  be  bold  over  thy  servants.  If  thou  be  brought  low,  he 
will  h6'  against  thee,  and  hide  himself  from  thy  face.'  What  can 
be  more  strong  and  pointed  than  the  following  verse }  '  Separate 
thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of  thy  friends.'  In 
the  next  words  he  particularizes  one  of  those  fruits  of  friendship 

0  which  is  described  at  length  by  the  two  famous  authors  above 
mentioned,  and  ^Is  into  a  general  eulogium  of  friendship,  which 
is  very  just  as  well  as  very  sublime.  '  A  faithful  friend  is  a 
strong  defence ;  and  he  that  hath  found  such  an  one,  hath  found 
a  treasure.  Nothing  doth  countervail  a  faithfui  friend,  and  his 
excellency  is  invaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of 
life ;  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  find  him.     Whoso  feareth 

1  the  Lord  shall  direct  his  friendship  aright;  for  as  he  is,  so  shall 
his  neighbour'  (that  is,  his  friend)  'be  also.'  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  with  any  saying  that  has  pleased  me  more 

o  than  that  of  a  friend's  being  the  medicine  of  life,  to  express  the 
efficacy  of  friendship  in   healing  the   pains   and   anguish  which 
naturally  cleave  to  our  existence  in  this  world;  and  am  wonder- 
fully pleased  with  the  turn  in  the  last  sentence,  that  a  virtuous 
n  shall  as  a  blessing  meet  with  a  friend  who  is  as  virtuous  as 
\  himself.     There  is   another   saying  in  the    same  author,  which 
\vould  have  been  very  much  admired   in  an  heathen  writer; 
~N    '  Forsake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new  is  not  comparable  to 
^   him ;    a  new  friend   is  as  new  wine  ;  when  it  is  old,  thou  shall 
^    drink  it  with  pleasure.'    With  what  strength  of  allusion,  and  force 
3f^uf  thought,  has  he  described  the  breaches  and  vlt^tions  of 
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friendsbip?  /''Whoso  casteth  a  stone  at  the  birds,  frayeth  them 
away;  and  he  that  upbraideth  his  Aiend,  breaketh  friendship. 
Though  thou  drawest  a  sword  at  a  friend,  yet  despair  not,  for 
there  may  be  a  returning  to  favour;  if  thou  hast  opened  thy 
mouth  against  thy  friend,  fear  not,  for  there  may  be  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  disclosing  of  secrets, 
or  a  treacherous  wound ;  for,  for  these  things  every  friend  will 
depart.'  We  may  observe  in  this  and  several  other  precepts  in 
this  author,  those  little  ^miliar  instances  and  illustrations  which 

13  are  so  much  admired  in  the  moral  writings  of  Horace  and 
Epictetus.  There  are  very  beautiful  instances  of  this  nature  in 
the  following  passages  which  are  likewise  written  upon  the  same 
subject :  '  Whoso  discovereth  secrets,  loseth  his  credit,  and  shall 
never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy  friend,  and  be  faithful 
unto  him ;  but  if  thou  betrayeth  his  secrets,  follow  no  more  after 
him :  for  as  a  man  hath  destroyed  his  enemy,  so  hast  thou  lost 
the  love  of  thy  friend ;  as  one  that  letteth  a  bird  go  Mt  of  his 
hand,  so  hast  thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  shalt  not  get  him  again  : 
follow  after  him  no  more,  for  he  is  too  far  off;  he  is  as  a  roe 

ao  escaped  out  of  the  snare.  As  for  a  wound,  it  may  be  bound  up, 
and  after  reviling  there  may  be  reconciliation ;  but  he  that  be- 
wrayeth  secrets  is  without  hope.' 

Among  the  several  qualifications  of  a  good  friend,  this  wise 
maa  has  very  justly  singled  out  constancy  and  faithfulness  as  the 
principal;  to  these,  others  have  added  virtue,  knowledge,  dis- 
cretion, equality  in  age  and  fortune,  and  as  Cicero  calls  it  marum 
comilai,  a  pleasantness  of  tempter.  If  I  were  to  give  my  opinion 
upon  such  an  exhausted  subject,  I  should  join  to  these  other 
qualifications  a  certain  equability  or  evenness  of  behaviour.    A 

30  man  often  contracts  a  friendship  with  one  whom  perhaps  he  does 
not  find  out  till  after  a  year's  conversation  J  when  on  a  sudden 
some  latent  ill  humour  breaks  out  upon  him,  which  he  never 
discovered  or  suspected  at  his  first  entering  into  an  intimacy 
with  him.  There  are  several  persons  who  in  some  certain 
periods  of  their  lives  are  inexpressibly  agreeable,  and  in  others 
as  odious  and  detestable.  Martial  has  given  us  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  one  of  these  species  in  the  following  epigram. 

Ditlicilis,  fidlis,  jucundus,  icerbus,  es  idem, 
Nk  tecum  possun,  vLv.«.  «ec  sine  «. 

Epi6.47oOglc 
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Ill  all  thy  humours,  whether  gri'e  ot  mellow, 
Thou'rt  (uch  a  touchy,  testy,  iJeasant  fellow ; 
Hall  so  much  wit,  and  miith,  and  spleen  about  thee. 
There  ii  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled  in  a  friendship  with 
one,  who  by  these  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  humour  is  some- 
times amiable  a.nd  sometimes  odious ;  and  as  most  men  are  at 
some  times  in  an  admirable  frame  and  disposition  of  mind,  it 
should  be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves 
o  well  when  we  are  so,  and  never  to  go  out  of  that  which  is  the 
agreeable  part  of  our  character. — C. 


No.  93.  On  the  right  lue  of  time;  the  practice  of  goad  <worAs; 
prayer  and  meditation ;  di-aerstom— cards — the  stage — conversa- 
tion :  artistic  laites  ;  toots. 

Spalio  breri 
Spent  longam  reseces  :  dum  loquimur,  fiigerit  iuvida 
^tas :  carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  ciedula  postero. 

HoR.  Od.  i.  1 1. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  saith  Seneca", 
and  yet  have  much  more  than  we  tnow  what  to  do  with.  Our 
lives,  says  he,  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ougiit  to  do: 
We  are  always  complaining  otir  days  are  few,  and  acting  as 
though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them.  That  noble  philosopher 
has  described  our  inconsistency  with  ourselves  in  this  particular, 
by  all  those  various  turns  of  expression  and  thought  which  are 
0  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

1  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself  in 
a  point  that  bears  some  afHnity  to  the  former.  Though  we  seem 
grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing  every 
period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age,  then  to 
be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  make  up  an  estate,  then  to  arrive 
at  honours,  then  to  retire.  Thus,  although  the  whole  of  life  is 
allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short,  the  several  divisions  of  it 
appear  long  and  tedious.  We  are  for  lengthening  our  span  in 
general,  but  would  fain  contract  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
,0  posed.  The  usurer  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the 
time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  present  moment  and  next 
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quarter-da;r-  The  politician  would  be  contented  to  lose  three 
fears  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in  the  posture  which  he 
fancies  they  will  stand  in  after  such  a  revolution  of  time.  The 
lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of  his  existence  all  the  moments 
that  are  to  pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting.  Thus,  as  fast 
as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad  in  most  parts  of  our 
lives  that  it  ran  much  faster  than  it  does.  Several  hours  of  the 
day  hang  upon  our  hands,  nay  we  wish  away  whole  years;  and 
travel  through  time  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many  wild 

10  and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would  fun  hurry  over,  that  we  may 
arrive  at  those  several  little  settlements  of  imaginary  pnints  of 
rest  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down  in  it. 

If  we  divide  the  lives  of  most  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  shall 
find  that  at  least  nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chasms, 
which  are  neither  filled  with  pleasures  nor  business.  1  do  not 
however  include  in  this  calculation  the  life  of  those  men  who 
are  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  all^rs,  but  of  those  only  who  are  not 
-alway  engaged  in  scenes  of  action ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  do  an 
unacceptable  jriece  of  service  to  these  persons  if  I  point  out  to 

30  them  certain  methods  for  the  filling  up  their  empty  spaces  of  life. 
The  methods  1  shall  propose  to  them  are  as  follow. 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  most  general  accept- 
ation of  the  word.  That  particular  scheme  which  comprehends 
the  social  virtues,  may  give  employment  to  the  most  industrious 
temper,  and  find  a  man  in  business  more  than  the  most  active  sta- 
tion of  life.  To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  conrfoft 
the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almost  every  day  of 
our  lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating  the 
fierceness  of  a  party ;  of  doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  de- 

30  serving  man ;  of  softening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and 
rectifying  the  prejudiced;  which  are  all  of  them  employments 
suited  to  a  reasonable  nature,  and  bring  great  satisfaction  to 
the  person  who  can  busy  himself  in  them  with  discretion.^^  ^ 
There  is  another  kind  dfc  virtue  that  may  find  employment  for  j 
those  retired  hours  in  which  we  are  altogether  left  to  ourselves, 
and  destitute  of  company  and  conversation ;  I  mean  that  Inter- 
course and  communication  which  every  reasonable  creature  ought 
to  maintain  with  the  great  Author  of  his  being.  The  man  who  ' 
lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  keeps  up  a-J 

40  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  enjoys  every  moment  the ,', 
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satisfaction  of  thinking  himself  in  company  with  his  dearest  and 
best  of  friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him  ;  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  atone.  His  thoughts  and  passions  are  the 
most  busied  at  such  hours  when  those  of  other  men  are  the  most 
unactive.  He  no  sooner  steps  out  of  the  world  but  his  heart  bums 
with  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  consciousness 
of  that  presence  which  everywhere  surrounds  him ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  its  apprehensions,  to  the 
great  Supporter  of  its  existence, 

10  I  have  here  only  considered  the  necessity  of  a  man's  being  vir- 
tuous, that  he  may  have  something  to  do;  but  if  we  condderfur- 
ther,  that  the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amusement  for  the 
time  it  lasts,  but  that  its  influence  extends  to  those  parts  of  our 
existence  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  our  whole  eternity 
is  to  take  its  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here  employ  in 
virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us,  for  putting  in 
practice  this  method  of  passing  away  our  time. 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to  improve,  and  has  oppor- 
tunities of  turning  it  alt  to  good  account,  what  shall  we  think  of 

so  him,  if  he  suffers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to  lie  dead,  and  perhaps 
employs  even  the  twentieth  to  his  ruin  or  disadvantage }  But 
because  the  mind  cannot  be  always  in  its  fervours,  nor  strained 
up  to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necessary  to  fold  out  proper  employ- 
ments for  it  in  its  relaxations. 

The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would  pn^KJse  to  fill  up  our 
time  should  be  useful  and  innocent  diversions.  1  must  confess  I 
think  it  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  altogether  converaant 
in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them,  but  that  there  b  no  hurt  in  them.   Whether 

JO  any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself,  I  shall 
not  determine ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of 
the  best  sense  passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling 
and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no  other  conversation  but  what 
is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of 
black  or  red  spots  ranged  together  in  diflerent  figures.'  Would 
not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  species  complaining  that 
life  is  short  J 

The  iiage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most  noble 
and  useful  entertainments,  were  it  under  proper  regulations. 

40      But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agreeably  as  in  the  con- 
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versation  of  a  wc)i-chosen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no  blessing  in 
life  that  is  any  way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet 
and  virtuous  friend.  It  eases  and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and 
improves  the  understanding,  engenders  thoughts  and  knowledge, 
animates  virtue  and  good  resolutiony^ sooths  and  allays  the  passions, 
and  finds  employment  far  most  of  the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  particular  person,  one  would 
endeavour  after  a  more  general  conversation  with  such  as  are  able 
to  entertain  and  improve  those  with  whom  they  converse,  which 

o  are  qualifications  that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  many  other  useful  amusements  of  life,  which  one 
would  endeavour  to  multiply,  that  one  might  on  all  occasions  have 
recourse  to  something  rather  than  suiFer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or 
run  adrift  with  any  pas^on  that  chances  to  rise  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  in  music,  painting,  or  architecture,  is 
like  one  that  has  another  sense,  when  compared  with  such  as  have 
no  relish  of  those  arts.  The  florist,  the  planter,  the  gardener, 
the  husbandman,  when  they  are  only  as  accomplishments  to  the 
man  of  fortune,  are  great  reliefe  to  a  country  life,  and  many  ways 

o  useful  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  them  ". 

But  of  all  the  diversions  of  life  there  is  none  so  proper  to  fill 
up  its  empty  spaces  as  the  reading  of  useful  and  entertaining 
authors.  But  this  1  shall  only  touch  upon,  because  it  in  some 
measure  interferes  with  the  third  method,  which  I  shall  propose 
in  another  paper,  for  the  employment  of  our  dead  unactive  hours, 
and  which  I  shall  only  mention  in  general  to  be  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. — L. 


ITo.  94.     Tb^  lamt  tuhjecl  continued;  quotation}  from    Locke  c 
Maltbrandx ;  atories  of  Mahomet  and  the  Sultan  b/  Egypt. 


This  last  method  which  I  proposed  in  my  Saturday's  paper,  for 
filling  up  those  empty  spaces  of  life  which  are  so  tedious  and 
30  burdensome  to  idle  people,  is  the  employing  ourselves  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.   I  remember,  Mr. Boyle",  speaking  of  acertain 
niiim^,  tells  us,  That  a  man  may  consume  his  whole  life  in  the 
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study  of  it,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  all  its  qualities. 
The  truth  of  It  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  science,  or  any  branch 
of  it,  that  might  not  furnish  a  man  with  business  for  life,  though 
it  were  much  longer  than  it  is. 

I  shall  not  here  engage  on  those  beaten  subjects  of  the  use- 
fulness of  knowledge,  nor  of  the  pleasure  and  perfection  it  gives 
the  mind,  nor  on  the  methods  of  attaining  it,  nor  recommend  any 
particular  branch  of  it,  all  which  have  been  the  topics  of  many 
other  writers;  but  shall  indulge  myself  in  a  specubtion  that  is 

ID  more  uncommon,  and  may  therefore  perhaps  be  more  enter- 
taining. 

I  have  before  shewn  how  the  unemployed  parts  of  life  appear 
long  and  tedious,  and  shall  here  endeavour  to  shew  how  those 
parts  of  life  which  are  exercised  in  study,  reading,  and  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  are  long  but  not  tedious,  and  by  that  means  dis- 
cover a  method  of  lengthening  our  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
turning  all  the  parts  of  them  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  '  That  we  get  the  idea  of  time,  or  duration, 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one  another  in 

ao  our  minds :  that  for  this  reason,  when  we  sleep  soundly  without 
dreaming,  we  have  no  perception  of  time,  or  the  length  of  it, 
whilst  we  sleep;  and  that  the  moment  wherein  we  leave  off  to 
think,  till  the  moment  we  begin  to  think  again,  seems  to  have  no 
distance.'  To  which  the  author  adds,  '  And  so  I  doubt  not  but  it 
would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only 
one  Idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the  succession  of 
others ;  and  we  see,  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  intently 
on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas 
that  pass  in  his  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  con- 

JO  templation,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  dura- 
tion, and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is  ".' 

We  might  carry  this  thought  forther,  and  consider  a  man  as,  on 
one  side,  shortening  his  time  by  thinking  on  nothing,  or  but  a  few 
things;  so,  on  the  other,  as  lengthening  it,  by  employing  his 
thoughts  on  many  subjects,  or  by  entertaining  a  quick  and  con- 
stant succession  of  ideas.^  Accordingly  Monsieur  Malebranche, 
in  his  '  Inquiry  after  Truth,'  (which  was  published  several  years 
before  Mr.  Locke's  '  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,')  tells  us. 
That  it  is  possible  some  creatures  may  think  half  an  hour  as  long 

40  as  we  do  a  thousand  years;  or  look  upon  that  space  of  duration 
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which  we  call  a  minute,  as  an  hour,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  whole 
age. 

This  notion  of  Monsieur  Malebranche  is  capable  of  some  little 
explanation  from  what  I  have  quoted  out  of  Mr.  Locke;  for  if 
our  notion  of  time  is  produced  by  our  reflexion  on  the  succession 
of  ideas  in  our  mind,  and  this  succession  may  be  infinitely  accele> 
rated  or  retarded,  it  will  follow,  that  different  beings  may  have 
different  notions  of  the  same  parts  of  duration,  according  as  their 
ideas,  which  we  suppose  are  equally  distinct  in  each  of  them, 

10  follow  one  another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  rapidity. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  tbe  Alcoran,  which  looks  as  if 
Mahomet  had  been  possessed  of  the  notion  we  are  now  speaking 
of.  It  is  there  said.  That  the  angel  Gabriel  took  Mahomet  out  of 
his  bed  one  morning  to  give  him  a  sight  of  all  things  in  the  seven 
heavens,  in  paradise,  and  in  hell,  which  the  prophet  took  a  distinct 
view  of;  and  after  having  held  ninety  thousand  conferences  with 
God,  was  brought  back  again  to  his  bed.  All  this,  says  the  Alcoran, 
was  transacted  jn  so  small  a  space  of  time,  that  Mahomet  at  his 
return  found  his  bed  still  -warm,  and  took  up  an  earthen  pitcher 

zo  (which  was  thrown  down  at  the  very  instant  ^^^^  ^^  angel  Ga- 
briel carried  him  away)  before  the  water  was  all  spilt  >■. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  story  in  the  Turkish  tales  which  relates 
to  this  passage  of  that  famous  impostor,  and  bears  some  affinity  to 
the  subject  we  are  now  upon.  A  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  was  an 
infidel,  used  to  laugh  at  this  circumstance  in  Mahomet's  life,  as 
what  was  altogether  impossible  and  absurd ;  but  conversing  one 
day  with  a  great  doctor  in  the  law,  who  had  the  gift  of  working 
miracles,  the  doctor  told  him  he  would  quickly  convince  him  of 
the  truth  of  this  passage  in  the  history  of  Mahomet,  if  he  would 

30  consent  to  do  what  he  should  desire  of  him.  Upon  this  the  Sultan 
was  directed  to  place  himself  by  an  huge  tub  of  water,  which  he 
did  accordingly ;  and  as  he  stood  by  the  tub  amidst  a  circle  of  his 
great  men,  the  holy  man  bid  him  plunge  his  bead  into  the  water, 
and  draw  It  out  again ;  the  King  accordingly  thrust  his  head  into 
tbe  water,  and  at  the  same  time  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  on  a  sea-shore.  The  King  immediately  began  to  rage 
against  his  doctor  for  this  piece  of  treachery  and  witchcraft ;  but 
at  length,  knowing  it  waj  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  set  himself  to 
tbink  on  proper  methods  for  getting  a  liyelihood  in  this  strange 

40  country ;  accordin^y  he  applied  himself  to  some  people  whom  he 
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saw  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  wood ;  these  people  conducted  him 
to  a  town  that  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wood,  where, 
after  some  adventures,  he  married  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
fortune.  He  lived  with  this  woman  so  long,  till  he  had  by  her 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters :  he  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
great  want,  and  forced  to  think  of  plying  in  the  streets  as  a  porter 
for  bis  livelihood.  One  day  as  he  was  walking  alone  by  the  sea- 
^de,  being  seized  with  many  melancholy  reflexions  upon  his  for- 
mer and  his  present  state  of  life,  which  had  raised  a  fit  of  devotion 
10  in  him,  he  threw  off  his  clothes  with  a  design  to  wash  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  before  he  said  his 

After  his  first  plunge  into  the  sea,  he  no  sooner  raised  his  head 
above  the  water,  but  he  found  himself  standing  by  the  ade  of  the 
tub,  with  the  great  men  of  his  court  about  him,  and  the  holy  man 
at  his  side.  He  immediately  upbraided  his  teacher  for  having  sent 
him  on  such  a  course  of  adventures,  and  betrayed  him  into  so  long 
a  state  of  misery  and  servitude;  but  was  wonderfully  surprised 
when  he  heard  that  the  state  he  talked  of  was  only  a  dream  and 
ao  delusion  ;  that  he  bad  not  stirred  from  the  place  where  he  then 
stood ;  and  that  he  had  only  dipped  his  head  in  the  water,  and 
immediately  taken  it  out  again. 

The  Mahometan  doctor  took  this  occasion  of  instructing  the 
Sultan,  that  nothing  was  impossible  with  God;  and  that  be,  with 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  can,  if  he  [leases, 
make  a  single  day,  nay,  a  single  moment,  appear  to  any  of  his 
creatures  as  a  thousand  years. 

I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  compare  these  eastern  fables  with 

the  notions  of  those  two  great  philosophers  whom  I  have  quoted 

JO  in  this  paper ;  and  shall  only,  by  way  of  application,  desire  him  to 

consider  how  we  may  extend  life  beyond  its  natural  dimensions, 

by  applying  ourselves  diligently  to  the  pursuits  of  knowledge. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his  ideas  as  those  of 
a  fool  are  by  his  passions.  The  time  of  the  one  is  long,  because 
he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  so  b  that  of  the  other,  be- 
cause he  distinguishes  every  moment  of  it  with  useful  or  amusing 
thoughts ;  or  in  other  words,  because  the  one  is  always  wishing  it 
away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  it. 

How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life,  in  the  man  who  is  grown 
40  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  from  that  of  him  who  Is  grown  old 
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in  ignorance  and  folly!  The  latter  is  like  the  owner  of  a  barren 
country,  that  filb  his  eye  with  the  prospect  of  naked  hills  and 
plaios,  which  produce  nothing  either  profitable  or  omamental; 
the  other  beholds  a  beautiful  and  spacious  laodskip  °,  divided  into 
delightful  gardens,  green  meadows,  fruitful  fields,  and  can  scarce 
cast  his  eye  upon  a  single  spot  of  his  possession,  that  is  not  covered 
with  some  beautiful  [dant  or  .flower. — L. 


No.  111.  On  ImmnrtaUtj ;  bcauiifut  ipeculatioa  tending  fo  eilahlUb 
ill  probabilily/rom  the  fact  of  the  uniimitid  progretu'veneii  of  the 
loul  towards  perfection. 

Inter  tylvas  academi  quzreri  venun. 

HoR.  Ep.  ii.  2.  45, 
To  teatch  for  truth  ia  icidemic  giovet. 

The  course  of  my  last  speculation'  led  me  insensibly  into  a 
subject  upon  which  I  always  meditate  with  great  delight,  I  mean 
10  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  1  was  yesterday  walking  alone  in  one 
of  my  friend's  woods,  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably,  as  1  was 
running  over  m  my  mind  the  several  arguments  that  establish 
this  great  point,  which  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  the  source  of 
all  the  pleasing  hopes  and  secret  joys  that  can  arise  in  the  heart 
of  a  reasonable  creature.      I  considered  those  several  proofs, 

First,  From  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly  its 
immateriality;    which,  though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almost  a 
30  demonstration. 

Secondly,  From  its  passions  and  sentiments,  as  particularly  from 
its  love  of  existence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of 
immortality,  with  that  sweet  sa&faction  which  it  finds  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  in  it  upon 
the  commission  of  vice. 

Thirdly,  From  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  justice, 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  veracity,  are  all  concerned  in  this  point. 

But  among  these  and  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sou!,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  pierpetuat 
30  progress  of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  without  a  possibility  of  ever 
*  Sm  the  end  of  No.  1 10,  at  page  16. 
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arriving  at  itj  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  on  this 
subject,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  cany  a  great  weight  with  it. 
How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  which 
is  capable  of  such  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  im- 
provements to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into  nothing  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ? 
A  bnite  arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never  pass : 
in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of;  and 

10  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he 
is  at  present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accom- 
plishments, were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of 
farther  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  insen- 
sibly, and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation.  But  can  we 
believe  a  thinking  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  im- 
provements, and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after 
Iiaving  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and 
made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
power,  must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  very 

io  beginning  of  her  inquiries? 

A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state,  seems  only  sent  into 
the  world  to  propagate  his  kind.  He  provides  himself  with  a 
successor,  and  immediately  quits  his  post  to  make  room  for 

Hzres 
Mzicdem  allcrius,  vdut  unda  supervenil  undam. 

HoR.  Ep.  ii.  1.  175. 

He  does  not  seem  bom  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deliver  it  down  to 
others.  This  is  not  surprising  to  consider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  use,  and  can  Rnish  their  business  in  a  short  life. 
JO  The  silk-worm,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  measure  of 
knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  passions,  establish  his  soul 
in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he 
is  hurried  off  the  stage.  Would  an  inltnitely  wise  being  make 
such  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose?  Can  he  delight 
in  the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences,  such  short-lived 
reasonable  beings?  Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be 
exerted ;  capacities  that  are  never  to  be  gratified  ?  How  can  we 
find  that  wisdom  which  shines  through  all  his  works,  In  the  forma- 
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tfon  of  man,  without  looking  on  this  world  as  only  a  nursery  for 
the  next,  and  belicTing  that  the  several  generations  of  rational 
creatures,  which  rise  up  and  disappear  In  such  quick  successions, 
are  only  to  receive  their  first  rudiments  of  existence  here,  and 
afterwards  to  be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where 
they  may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant 
consideration  in  religion  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress 
which  the  soul  makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  with- 
10  out  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going 
on  from  strength  to  strength,  to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  for 
ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity; 
that  siie  will  be  still  adding  virtue  to  virtue  and  knowledge  to 
knowledge ;  carries  in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be 
a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself  to  see  his  creation  ever 
beautifying  in  his  eyes  and  drawing  nearer  to  him  by  greater 
degrees  of  resemblance. 

Methinks  this  single  consideration  of  the  progress  of  a  finite 
10  spirit  to  perfection,  will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in 
inferior  natures,  and  all  contempt  in  superior. 

That  chenibin,  which  now  appears  as  a  god  to  a  human  soul, 
knows  very  well  that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eternity, 
when  the  human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now  Is: 
Day,  when  she  shall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfection  as 
much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  it.  It  is  true,  the  higher  nature 
stili  advances,  and  by  that  means  preserves  his  distance  and 
superiority  in  the  scale  of  being;  but  he  knows  that,  how  high 
soever  the  station  is  of  which  he  stands  possessed  at  present,  the 
10  inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to  it,  and  shine  forth  in 
the  same  degree  of  glory. 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration  may  we  look  into  our 
own  souls,  where  there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue  and 
knowledge,  such  Inexhausted  forces  of  perfection !  We  know 
not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  always  In  reserve  for  him. 
The  soul,  considered  with  its  Creator,  is  lite  one  of  those  mathe- 
matical lines"  that  may  draw  nearer  to  another  without  the 
possibility  of  touching  it:  and  can  there  be  a  thought  so  trans- 
40  porting,  as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual   approachef 
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to  him  who  is  not  only  the  standard  of  perfection  but  of  happi' 
ness!— L. 


Wo.   183,      On  InconiiHrncy  and  Fiekleneis;   necestarj   ta    be   on 
on/i guard  i^ainst  tbrm;  quotal'umfrom  Dijden. 
SeivelDi  ad  imuro, 
Quilis  ab  inctcpto  processerit,  et  libi  coastet'. 

HoR.  Arc  Poet.  136. 
Fruerre  consiilencji  thiougboat  tbe  whole. 
Nothing  that  is  not  a  real  crime  makes  a  man  appear  so  con- 
temptible and  little  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  world  as  inconstancy, 
especially  when  it  regards  religion  or  party.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  though  a  man  perhaps  does  but  his  duty  in  changing  his 
side,  be  not  only  makes  himself  hated  by  those  he  left,  but  is 
seldom  heartily  esteemed  by  those  he  comes  over  to. 

In  these  great  articles  of  life  therefore  a  man's  conviction 
10  ought  to  be  very  strong,  and,  if  possible,  so  well  timed,  that 
worldly  advantages  may  seem  to  have  no  share  in  it,  for  mankind 
will  be  ill  natured  enough  to  think  he  does  not  change  »des  out 
of  principle,  but  either  out  of  levity  of  temper  or  prospects  of 
interest  Converts  and  renegadoes  of  all  kinds  should  take 
particular  care  to  let  the  world  see  they  act  upon  honourable 
motives ;  or  whatever  approbations  they  may  receive  from  them- 
selves, and  applauses  from  those  they  converse  with,  they  may 
be  very  weli  assured  that  they  are  the  scorn  of  all  good  men, 
and  the  public  marks  of  infamy  and  derision, 
zo  Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which  offer  themselves  to 
our  choice,  and  inconstancy  in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest 
and  most  universal  causes  of  all  our  disquiet  and  unhappiness. 
When  ambition  pulls  one  way,  interest  another,  inclination  a 
third,  and  pterhaps  reason  contrary  to  all,  a  man  is  likely  to  pass 
his  time  but  ill  who  has  so  many  different  parties  to  please. 
When  the  mind  hovers  among  such  a  variety  of  allurements,  one 
had  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we 
might  have  chosen,  that  grow  old  without  determining  our 
choice,  and  go  out  of  the  world,  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
30  do,  before  we  have  resolved  how  to  live  in  it.  There  is  but  one 
method  of  setting  ourselves  at  rest  in  this  particular,  and  that  is 
by  adhering  stedfastly  to  one  great  end  as  the  chief  and  ultimate 
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aim  of  all  our  purEuits.  If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  live  up  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  without  any  regard  to  wealth,  reputation, 
or  the  like  considerations,  any  more  than  as  they  fall  in  with  our 
principal  design,  we  may  go  through  life  with  steadiness  and 
pleasure ;  but  if  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not 
only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  popular,  and  every  thing  that  has 
a  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we  shall  live  and  die  in  misery 
and  repentance. 
One  would  take  more  than  ordinary  care  to  guard  one's  self 

10  against  this  particular  imperfection,  because  it  is  that  which  our 
nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to ;  for  if  we  examine  ourselves 
thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  the  most  changeable  beings 
In  the  universe.  In  respect  of  our  understanding,  we  often  em- 
brace and  reject  the  very  same  opinions ;  whereas  beings  above 
and  beneath  us  have  probably  no  opinions  at  all,  or  at  least  no 
wavering  and  uncertainties  in  those  they  have.  Our  superiors 
are  gliided  by  intuition,  and  our  inferiors  by  instincL  In  respect 
of  our  wills,  we  &11  into  crimes  and  recover  out  of  them,  are 
amiable  or  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our  great  Judge,  and  pass  our 

to  whole  life  in  offending  and  asking  pardon.  On  the  contrary,  the 
beings  underneath  us  are  not  capable  of  sinning,  nor  those  above 
us  of  repenting.  The  one  is  out  of  the  possibilities  of  duty, 
and  the  other  fixed  in  an  eternal  course  of  sin,  or  an  eternal 
course  of  virtue. 

There  is  scarce  a  state  of  life,  or  stage  in  it,  which  does  not 
produce  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  mind  of  man.  Our 
schemes  of  thought  in  infancy  are  lost  in  those  of  youth;  these 
too  take  a  ditferent  turn  in  manhood,  Uli  old  age  often  l*ads  us 
back  into  our  former  infancy,    A  new  title  or  an  unexpected 

JO  success  throws  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  manner  destroys  our 
identity.  A  cloudy  day,  or  a  little  sun-shine,  have  as  great  an 
influence  on  many  constitutions,  as  the  most  real  blessings  or 
misfortunes.  A  dream  varies  our  being,  and  changes  our  con- 
dition while  it  lasts ;  and  every  passion,  not  to  mention  health 
and  sickness,  and  the  greater  alterations  in  liody  and  mind, 
makes  us  appear  almost  different  creatures.  If  a  man  is  so 
distinguished  among  other  beings  by  this  infirmity,  what  can  we 
think  of  such  as  make  themselves  remarkable  for  it  even  among 
their  own  species }    It  is  a  very  trifling  character  to  be  one  of 

40  the  most  variable  beings  of  the  most  variable  kind,  especially  if 
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we  consider  that  He  who  is  the  great  standard  of  perfection  has 
in  him  no  shadow  of  change,  but  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever. 

As  this  mutability  of  temper  and  inconsistency  with  ciurselves 
is  the  greatest  weakness  of  human  nature,  so  it  makes  the 
person  who  is  remarkable  for  it  in  a  very  particular  manner 
more  ridiculous  than  any  other  infirmity  whatsoever,  as  it  sets 
him  in  a  greater  variety  of  foolish  lights,  and  distinguishes  him 
from  himself  by  an  opposition  of  party-coloured  characters, 
o  The  most  humorous  character  in  Horace  is  founded  upon  this 
unevenness  of  temper  and  irregularity  of  conduct. 

Instead  of  translating  this  passage  in  Horace",  I  shall  entertain 
my  English  reader  with  the  description  of  a  parallel  character, 
that  is  wonderfully  well  Itnished  by  Mr.  Dryden",  and  raised  u;on 
the  same  foundation. 

In  ihe  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand : 

A  min  so  various,  that  h«  seem'd  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong ; 
O  Was  every  tiling  by  starts  and  nothing  long ; 

But,  in  (lie  couree  of  one  revolving  moon, 

Was  chjmist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  ; 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  thiming,  drinking ; 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  jn  thinking. 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ. 

With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  I— C. 


ITo.  170.     On  Jtalomy;  an  ardent  love  itt  louret;  clastei  of  men 
moil  ittbject  to  it. 

In  amore  hxc  omnia  insunt  vitia :  injuriz, 
Suipiciones,  inlmicitisc,  indaciz, 
Bellnm,  pax  mnum. 

All  these  inconveniences  are  incident  to  love  :  reproaches,  jealousies,  quar- 
rels, reconcilements,  war  and  then  peace. 

Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female  correspondents, 

1  find  several   from  women  complaining  of  jealous  husbands, 

and  at  the  same  time  protesting  their  own   innocence;  and 

30  desiring  my  advice  on  this  occasion.     I  sh^l  therefore  take 
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this  subject  into  my  consideration ;  and  the  more  villingly,  be- 
cause I  find  that  the  Marqiiis  of  Halifax",  who,  in  his  jfdvice  to  a 
daughter,  has  instructed  a  wife  how  to  behave  herself  towards 
a  false,  an  intemperate,  a  choleric,  a  sullen,  a  covetous,  or  a  silly 
husband,  has  not  spoken  one  word  of  a  jealous  husband. 

Jealousy  is  thai  fim  mbuh  a  man  feds  from  the  apprihen- 
Ji'oa  thai  he  ii  not  equally  belutiei  by  the  perien  lubom  be  intirefy 
Icrvei.  Now  because  our  inward  passions  and  inclinations  can 
never  make  themselves  visible,  it  is  impossible  for  a  jealous  man 

10  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  his  suspicions.  His  thoughts  hang  at 
best  in  a  state  of  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty ;  and  are  never 
capable  of  receiving  any  satisfaction  on  the  advantageous  side; 
so  that  his  inquiries  are  most  successful  when  they  discover 
nothing:  his  pleasure  arises  from  his  disappointments,  and  his 
life  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  a  secret  that  destroys  his  happiness 
if  he  chance  to  find  It. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  strong  ingredient  in  this  passion ; 
for  the  same  affection  which  stns  up  the  jealous  man's  desires, 
and  gives  the  party  beloved  so  beautiful  a  iigure  in  bis  imagina- 

10  tion,  makes  bim  believe  she  kindles  the  same  passion  in  others, 
and  appears  as  amiable  to  all  beholders.  And  as  jealousy  thus 
arises  from  an  extraordinary  love,  it  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature, 
that  it  scorns  to  take  up  with  any  thing  less  than  an  equal  return 
of  love.  Not  the  wannest  expressions  of  aflTection,  the  softest 
and  most  tender  hypocrisy,  are  able  to  give  any  satisfaction,  where 
we  are  not  persuaded  that  the  atfection  is  real,  and  the  satis- 
faction mutual.  For  the  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind 
of  deity  to  the  person  he  loves :  he  would  be  the  only  pleasure 
of  her  senses,  the  employment  of  her  thoughts ;  and  is  angry  at 

}o  every  thing  she  admires,  or  takes  delight  in,  besides  himself. 

Pfuedria's  request  to  his  mistress,  upon  his  leaving  her  for 
three  days,  is  inimitably  beautiful  and  natural : 


L   company  with  that   soldier,  behave  as    if 
I    love   me   by  day  and   by 
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night :  want  me ;  dream  of  me ;  expect  me ;  think  of  me ; 
wisli  for  me;  delight  in  me;  be  wholly  with  me;  in  short,  be 
my  very  soul,  as  I  am  yours,' 

The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  3  nature,  that 
it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own  nourishment.  A  cool  be- 
haviour sets  bim  on  the  rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  instance 
of  aversion  or  indifference ;  a  fond  one  raises  his  suspicions, 
and  looks  too  much  like  dissimulation  and  artifice.  If  the 
person  he  loves  be  chearful,  her  thoughts  must  be  employed  on 
10  another ;  and  if  sad,  she  is  certainly  thinking  on  himself.  In 
short,  there  is  no  word  or  gesture  so  insignificant,  but  it  gives 
him  new  bints,  feeds  his  suspicions,  and  furnishes  him  witb 
fresh  matters  of  discovery ;  so  that  if  we  consider  the  effects 
of  this  passion,  one  would  rather  think  it  proceeded  from  an 
inveterate  hatred,  than  an  excessive  love ;  for  certainly  none  can 
meet  with  more  disquietude  and  uneasiness  than  a  suspected 
wife,  if  we  except  the  jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unhappiness  of  this  passion  is,  that  it  naturally 
tends  to  alienate  the  affection  which  it  is  so  solicitous  to  engross ; 
30  and  that  for  these  two  reasons,  because  it  lays  too  great  a 
constraint  on  the  words  and  actions  of  the  suspected  person, 
and  at  the  same  time  shews  you  have  no  honourable  opinion 
of  her ;  both  of  which  are  strong  motives  to  aversion. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  effect  of  jealousy;  for  it  often  draws 
after  it  a  more  fatal  train  of  consequences,  and  makes  the  person 
you  suspect  guilty  of  the  very  crimes  you  are  so  much  afraid 
of.  It  is  very  natural  for  such  who  are  treated  ill  and  upbraided 
falsely,  to  find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their  com- 
plaints, condole  their  sufferings,  and  endeavour  to  sooth  and 
30  assuage  their  secret  resentments.  Besides,  jealousy  puts  a 
woman  often  in  mind  of  an  ill  thing  that  she  would  not  other- 
wise perhaps  have  thought  of,  and  fills  her  imagination  with  such 
an  unlucky  idea,  as  in  time  grows  famihar,  excites  desire,  and 
loses  all  the  shame  and  horror  which  might  at  first  attend  it. 
Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  she  who  suffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's 
opinion  of  her,  and  has  therefore  nothing  to  forfeit  in  his 
esteem,  resolves  to  give  him  reason  for  his  suspicions,  and  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  crime,  since  she  must  undergo  the 
ignominy.  Such  probably  were  the  considerations  that  directed 
40  the  wise   man   in  his   advice  to  husbands  :    Be  not  jialoui  over 
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tbe  wifr  af  thy  bojom,  and  teach  her  net  an  evil  lesson  against 
Ibyjilf.     Eccl.  ix.  I. 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments  which  this  passion  pro- 
duces, we  ma;  usually  observe  that  none  are  greater  mourners 
than  jealons  men,  when  the  person  who  provoked  their  jealous; 
is  taken  from  them.  Then  it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out 
furiously,  and  throws  off  all  the  mixtures  of  suspicion  which 
choked  and  smothered  it  before.  The  beautiful  part«  of  the 
character  rise  uppermost  in  the  jealous  husband's  memory,  and 

10  upbraid  him  with  the  ill  usage  of  so  divine  a  creature  as  was 
once  in  his  possession ;  whilst  all  the  little  imperfections,  that 
were  before  so  uneasy  to  him,  wear  off  from  his  remembrance, 
and  shew  themselves  no  more. 

We  may  see  by  what  has  been  said,  that  jealousy  takes  the 
deepest  root  in  men  of  amorous  dispositions ;  and  of  these  we 
may  Rnd  three  binds  who  are  most  overrun  with  it. 

The  first  are  those  who  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  an 
infirmity,  whether  it  be  weakness,  old  age,  deformity,  ignorance, 
or  the  like.    These  men  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  un- 

*o  amiable  part  of  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the  confidence 
to  think  they  are  really  beloved ;  and  are  so  distrustful  of  their 
own  merits,  that  all  fondness  towards  them  puts,  them  out  of 
countenance,  and  looks  like  a  jest  upon  their  persons.  They 
grow  suspicious  on  their  first  looking  in  a  glass,  and  are  stung 
with  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  a  wrinkle.  A  handsome  fellow 
immediately  alarms  them,  and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or 
gay  turns  their  thoughts  upon  their  wives. 

A  second  sort  of  men,  who  are  most  liable  to  this  passion, 
are  those  of  cunning,  wary,  and  distrustful  tempers.    It  is  a 

30  fault  very  justly  found  in  histories  composed  by  politicians,  that 
they  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  humour,  but  are  still  for  de- 
riving every  action  from  some  plot  and  contrivance,  for  drawing 
up  a  perpetual  scheme  of  causes  or  events,  and  preserving  a  con- 
stant correspondence  between  the  camp  and  the  council-table. 
And  thus  it  happens  in  the  affairs  of  love  with  men  of  too  refined 
a  thoui^t.  They  put  a  construction  on  a  look,  and  lind  out  a 
design  in  a  smile ;  they  give  new  senses  and  significations  to 
words  and  actions ;  and  are  ever  tormenting  themselves  with 
fancies  of  their  own  raising.    They  generally  act  in  a  disguise 

40  themselves,  and  therefore  mistake  all  outward  shows  and  aj^ear- 
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ances  for  hypocrisy  in  others ;  so  that  I  believe  no  men  see  less 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  things,  than  these  great  refiners  upon 
incidents,  who  are  so  wonderfully  subtle  and  over-wise  in  their 
conceptions. 

Now,  what  these  men  fancy  they  know  of  women  by  reflexion, 
your  lewd  and  vicious  men  believe  they  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience. They  have  seen  the  poor  husband  so  misled  by  tricks 
and  artifices,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  inquiries  so  lost  and 
bewildered  in  a  crooted  intrigue,  that  they  still  suspect  an  under- 

10  plot  in  every  female  action;  and  especially  where  they  see  any 
resemblance  in  the  behaviour  of  two  persons,  are  apt  to  fancy  it 
proceeds  from  the  same  design  in  both.  These  men  therefore 
bear  hard  upon  the  suspected  party,  pursue  her  close  through  all 
her  turnings  and  windings,  and  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
chace  to  be  flung  off  by  any  false  steps  or  doubles;  besides,  their 
acquaintance  and  conversation  has  lain  wholly  among  the  vicious 
part  of  woman  kind,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  censure 
all  alike,  and  look  upon  the  whole  sex  as  a  species  of  impostors. 
But  if,  notwithstanding  their  private  experience,  they  can  get 

lo  over  these  prejudices,  and  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  some 
women,  yet  their  own  loose  desires  will  stir  up  new  suspicions 
from  another  side,  and  make  them  believe  all  men  subject  to  the 
same  inclinations  with  themselves. 

Whether  these  or  other  motives  are  most  predominant,  we 
learn  from  the  modem  histories  of  America,  as  well  as  from  our 
Own  experience  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  jealousy  is  no 
northern  passion,  but  rages  most  in  those  nations  that  lie  nearest 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  a  woman  to 
be  bom  between  the  tropics ;  for  there  lie  the  hottest  regions  of 

30  jealousy,  which  as  you  come  northward  cools  all  along  with 
the  climate,  till  you  scarce  meet  with  any  thing  like  it  in  the  polar 
circle.  Our  own  nation  is  very  temperately  situated  in  this 
respect;  and  if  we  meet  with  some  few  disordered  with  the 
violence  of  this  passion,  they  are  not  the  proper  growth  of  our 
country,  but  are  many  degrees  nearer  the  sun  in  their  constitu- 
tions than  in  their  climate. 

Alter  this  frightful  account  of  jealousy,  and  the  persons  who 
are  most  subject  to  it,  it  will  be  but  fair  to  shew  by  what  means 
the  passion  may  be  best  allayed,  and  those  who  are  possessed 

40  with  it  set  at  ease.    Other  faults  indeed  are  not  under  the  wife's 
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jurisdiction,  and  should,  if  possible,  escape  her  observation ;  but 
jealousy  calls  upon  her  particularly  for  its  cure,  and  deserves  all 
her  art  and  application  in  the  attempt :  besides,  she  has  this  for 
her  encouragement,  that  her  endeavours  will  be  always  pleasing, 
and  that  she  will  still  6nd  the  affection  of  her  husband  rising 
towards  her  in  proportion  as  his  doubts  and  suspicions  vanish ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen  all  along,  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of  love 
in  jealousy  as  is  well  worth  the  separating.  — <L 


Wo.  177.     Oa  Goad  Nature,  considered  as  a  virtue ;  its  tells ;  story 
of  Eugeaiiu  I  illustrative  quotations. 

Qua  eaim  boaiu,  ant  face  dignus 
Amna,  quilem  Cererit  vult  ese  sacerdos, 
Ulia  alicna  libi  ciedal  mill  ? 

Juv.  Sat.  XV.  140. 

In  one  of  my  last  week's  papers'  I  treated  of  good-nature, 
10  as  it  is  the  effect  of  constitution:  I  shall  now  speak  of  it  as  it 
is  a  mora!  virtue.  The  first  may  make  a  man  easy  in  himself 
and  agreeable  to  others,  but  implies  no  merit  in  him  that  is  pos- 
sessed of  it,  A  man  is  no  more  to  be  praised  upon  this  account, 
than  because  he  has  a  regular  pulse  or  a  good  digestion.  This 
good-nature  however  in  the  constitution,  which  Mr.  Dryden  some- 
where calls  a  milkineji  of  blood,  is  an  admirable  ground-work  for  the 
other.  In  order  therefore  to  try  our  good-nature,  whether  it 
arises  from  the  body  or  the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the 
animal  or  rational  part  of  our  nature,— in  a  word,  whether  it 
10  be  such  as  is  intitled  to  any  other  reward,  besides  that  secret 
satisfaction  and  contentment  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  it, 
and  the  kind  reception  it  procures  to  us  in  the  world,  we  must 
examine  it  by  the  following  rules. 

First,  whether  it  acts  with  steadiness  and  uniformity  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity ;  if  otherwise,  it  b  to 
be  looked  upon  as  nothing  else  but  an  irradiation  of  the  mind 
from  some  new  supply  of  spirits,  or  a  more  kindly  circulation 
of  the  blood.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  mentions  a  cunning  solicitor,. 
who  would  never  ask  a  favour  of  a  great  man  before  dinner ;  but 
30  took  care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time  when  the  party 
'  No.  161)  i  omitted  from  thii  telectiou. 
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petitioned  had  his  mind  free  from  care,  and  his  appetites  in 
good  humour.  Such  a  transient  temporary  good-nature  as  this  is 
not  that  philanthropy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which  deserves  the 
title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  nest  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his  good-nature  to  the  test, 
is,  to  consider  whether  it  operates  according  to  the  rules  of 
reason  and  duty :  for  if,  notwithstanding  its  general  benevolence 
to  mankind,  it  makes  no  distinction  between  its  objects,  if  it 
exerts  itseif  promiscuously  towards  the  deserving  and  undeserv- 

10  ing,  if  it  relieves  alike  the  idle  and  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  itself 
up  to  the  lirst  petitioner,  and  lights  upon  any  one  rather  by  acci- 
dent than  choice, — it  may  pass  for  an  amiable  instinct,  but  must 
not  assume  the  name  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  good-nature  will  be  the  examining  ourselves, 
whether  or  no  we  are  able  to  exert  it  to  our  own  disadvantage, 
and  employ  it  on  proper  objects,  notwithstanding  any  little  pain, 
want,  or  inconvenience,  which  may  arise  to  ourselves  from  it ;  in 
a  word,  whether  we  are  willing  to  risk  any  part  of  our  fortune. 
our  reputation,  or  health,  or  ease,  for  the  beneiit  of  mankind. 

:o  Among  all  these  expressions  of  good  nature,  I  shall  single  out 
that  which  goes  under  the  general  name  of  charity,  as  it  con- 
sists in  relieving  the  indigent ;  that  being  a  trial  of  this  kind 
which  offers  itself  to  us  almost  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
piac. 

I  should  propose  it  as  a  rule  to  every  one  who  is  provided  with 
any  competency  of  fortune  more  than  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  lay  aside  a  certain  proportion  of  bis  income  for 
the  use  of  the  poor.  This  I  would  look  upon  as  an  offering  to 
Him  who  has  a  right  to  the  whole,  for  the  use  of  those  whom,  in 

30  the  passage  hereafter  mentioned,  he  has  described  as  his  own 
representatives  upon  earth.  At  the  same  time  we  should  manage 
our  charity  with  such  prudence  and  caution,  that  we  may  not 
hurt  our  own  friends  and  relations,  whilst  we  are  doing  good  to 
those  who  are  strangers  to  us. 

This  may  possibly  be  explained  better  by  an  example  than 
by  a  rule, 

Eugenius  is  a  man  of  an  universal  good-nature,  and  generous 
beyond  the  extent  of  his  fortune ;  but  withal  so  prudent  in  the 
ceconomy  of  his  affairs,  that  what  goes  out  in  charity  is  made  up 

4P  by  good  management,     Eugenius  has  what  the  woiid  calls  two 
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handred  pounds  a  year:  but  never  values  himself  above  nine- 
score,  as  not  thinbing  he  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he 
always  appropriates  to  charitable  uses.  To  this  sum  he  fre- 
quently makes  other  voluntary  additions,  insomuch  that  in  a  good 
year,  for  such  he  accounts  those  in  which  he  has  been  able  to 
make  greater  bounties  than  ordinary,  he  has  given  above  twice 
that  sum  to  the  sickly  and  indigent.  Eugenius  prescribes  to 
himself  many  particular  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  in  order 
to  increase  his  private  bank  of  charity,  and  sets  aside  what  would 

10  be  the  current  espences  of  those  times  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
He  often  goes  afoot  where  his  business  calls  him,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  walk  has  given  a  shilling,  which  in  his  ordinaiy  method 
of  expence  would  have  gone  for  coach  hire,  to  the  Rrst  neces- 
sitous  person  that  has  fallen  in  his  way.  I  have  known  him,  when 
he  has  been  going  to  a  play  or  an  opera,  divert  the  money  which 
was  designed  for  that  purpose,  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom 
be  has  met  with  in  the  street;  and  afterwards  pass  his  evening  in 
the  coffee-bouse,  or  at  a  friend's  (ire-side,  with  much  greater 
satisfaction  to  himself  than  he  could  have  received  from  the  most 

20  exquisite  entertainments  of  the  theatre.  By  these  means  he  is 
generous,  without  impoverishing  himself,  and  enjoys  his  estate  by 
making  it  the  properi^y  of  others. 

There  are  few  men  so  cramped  in  their  private  affairs,  who 
may  not  be  charitable  after  this  manner,  without  any  disadvan- 
tage to  themselves,  or  prejudice  to  their  families.  It  is  but 
sometimes  sacrificing  a  diversion  or  convenience  to  the  poor, 
and  turning  the  usual  course  of  our  expenccs  into  a  better 
channel.  This  is,  1  think,  not  only  the  most  prudent  and  con- 
venient, but  the  most  meritorious  piece  of  charity  which  we 

JO  can  put  in  practice.  By  this  method  we  in  some  measure 
share  the  necessities  of  the  poor  at  the  same  time  that  we  re- 
lieve them,  and  make  ourselves  not  only  their  patrons,  but  their 
fellow-sufferers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  last  part  of  his  Religio  Medici,  in 
which  he  describes  his  charity  in  several  heroic  instances,  and 
with  a  noble  heat  of  sentiments,  mentions  that  verse  in  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  Ht  thai  gi-veth  to  tin  poor,  lenJetb  to  the  Lord: 
'There  is  more  rhetoric  in  that  one  sentence,'  says  he,  'than  in 
a  library  of  sermons ;  and  indeed  if  those  sentences  were  under- 

40  stood  by  the  reader,  with  the  same  emphasis  as  they  are  ddivered 
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by  the  author,  we  needed  not  those  volumes  of  instructions,  but 
might  be  honest  by  an  epitome.' 

This  passage  in  scripture  is  indeed  wonderfully  persuasive:  but 
I  think  the  same  thought  is  carried  much  farther  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  our  Saviour  tells  us  in  a  most  pathetic  manner, 
that  he  shall  hereafter  regard  the  clothing  of  the  naked,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungry,  and  the  visiting  of  the  imprisoned,  as 
offices  done  to  himself,  and  reward  them  accordingly.  Pur- 
suant to  those    passages   in    holy  scripture,  I   have  somewhere 

lo  me^  with  the  epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  which  has  very  much 
pleased  me.  I  cannot  recollect  the  words,  but  the  sense  of  it  is 
to  this  purpose :  What  I  spent  I  lost ;  what  I  possessed  is  left  to 
others;  what  I  gave  away  remains  with  me. 

Since  I  am  thus  insensibly  engaged  in  sacred  writ,  I  cannot 
forbear  making  an  extract  of  several  passages  which  I  have 
always  read  with  great  delight  in  the  book  of  Job',  It  is  the 
account  which  that  holy  man  gives  of  his  behaviour  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  and,  if  considered  only  as  a  human  com- 
position, is  a  finer  picture  of  a  charitable  and  good-natured  man 

lo  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  author. 

'  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,  as  in  the  days  when  God 
preserved  me;  when  his  candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when 
by  his  light  I  walked  thro'  darkness :  when  the  Almighty  was 
yet  with  me  :  when  my  children  were  about  me  :  when  I  washed 
my  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  out  rivers  of  oil. 

'  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the 
eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me.  Because  I .  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him.     The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came 

30  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  smg  for  joy.  I 
was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame;  I  was  a 
father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched 
out.  Did  not  I  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble?  Was  not 
my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor ;  Let  me  be  weighed  in  an  even 
balance,  that  God  may  know  mine  integrity.  If  I  did  despise 
the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or  of  my  maid-servant,  when  they 
contended  with  me :  what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up  ? 
and  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  1  answer  him  ?  Did  not  he  tint 
made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him !  and  did  not  one  fashion  us  in 
'  Chip,  xiiiu 
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the  womb ;  If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire,  or 
have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail,  or  have  eaten  n; 
morsel  myself  alone,  and  the  fatherless  have  not  eaten  thereof: 
if  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor 
without  covering:  if  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me,  and  if  he 
were  not  warmed  with  the  fleece  of  my  sheep :  if  I  have  lifted 
up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless,  when  1  saw  my  help  in  the 
gate;  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder-blade,  and  mine 
arm  be  broken  fi*om  the  bone.  If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the 
o  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  up  myself  when  evil 
found  him  ;  (neither  have  I  suffered  my  mouth  to  sin,  by  wishing 
a  curse  to  his  soul.)  The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street ; 
but  \  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller.  If  my  land  cry  against 
me,  or  that  the  furrows  likewise  thereof  complain :  if  I  have 
eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  money,  or  have  caused  the 
owners  thereof  to  lose  their  life ;  let  thistles  grow  instead  of 
wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley.'—  L. 


TSo.  186.     On  lUHgiotu  Xtal ;  iti  m'ucbielroui  fffecti ;  itj  cxclliag 
cauiei  ;  zeal  for  mtbthm  ;  its  abiurdity. 

TantBcnc  wima  OElotitnis  irie? 

Vma.  ^11,  i.  15, 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive  themselves  than 
in  what  the  world  calls  zeal.    There  are  so  many  passions  which 

20  hide  themselves  under  it,  and  so  many  mischiefs  arising  from  it, 
that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  have  been  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had  never  been  reckoned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  virtues.  It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once  laudable  and 
prudential,  it  is  an  hundred  times  criminal  and  erroneous;  nor 
can  it  be  otherwise,  if  we  consider  that  it  operates  with  equal 
violence  in  all  religions,  however  opposite  they  may  he  to  one 
another,  and  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  each  religion  in  par- 
ticular. 

We  are  told  by  some  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  that  the  first 

JO  murder  was  occasioned  by  a  religious  controversy ;  and  if  we 
had  the  whole  history  of  zeal  from  the  days  of  Cain  to  our  own 
times,  we  should  see  it  lilled  with  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter 
and  bloodshed,  as  would  make  a  wise  man  very  careful  how  he 
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suffers  himself  to  be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it  only 
regards  matters  of  opinion  and  speculation. 

I  would  have  every  Zealous  man  examine  bis  heart  thoroughly, 
and  1  believe  he  will  often  find,  that  what  he  calls  a  zeal  for  his 
religion  is  either  pride,  interest,  or  ill  nature.  A  man  who  differs 
from  another  in  opinion,  sets  himself  above  hin)  in  his  own 
judgment,  and  in  several  particulars  pretends  to  be  the  wiser 
person.  This  is  a  great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  and  gives 
a  very  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  zeal.     And  that  this  is  the 

10  case  very  often,  we  may  observe  from  the  behaviour  of  some  of 
the  most  zealous  for  orthodoxy,  who  have  often  great  friendships 
and  intimacies  with  vicious  immoral  men,  provided  they  do  but 
agree  with  them  in  the  same  scheme  of  belief.  The  reason  is, 
because  the  vicious  believer  gives  the  precedency  to  the  virtuous 
man,  and  allows  the  good  Christian  to  be  the  worthier  person, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  cannot  come  up  to  bis  perfections. 
This  we  find  exemplified  in  that  trite  passage  which  we  see 
quoted  in  almost  every  system  of  ethics,  though  upon  another 
occasion :  — 

30  Video  mdioia  proboquc, 

Ovid.  Met.  vii.  10. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  zeal  were  true  and 
genuine,  we  should  be  much  more  angry  with  a  sinner  than  a 
heretic;  since  there  are  several  cases  which  may  eicuse  the 
latter  before  his  great  judge,  but  none  which   can   excuse   the 

Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflamer,  and  sets  a  man  on  perse- 
cuiion  under  the  colour  of  zeal.  For  this  reason  we  find  none 
are  so  forward  to  promote  the  true  worship  by  fire  and  sword, 
as  those  who  find  (heir  present  account  in  it.  But  I  shall  extend 
JO  the  word  interest  to  a  larger  meaning  than  what  is  generally 
given  it,  as  it  relates  to  our  spiritual  safety  and  welfare,  as  well 
as  to  our  temporal.  A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side, 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  private  opinions.  Every 
proselyte  is  like  a  new  argument  for  the  establishment  of  his 
faith.  It  mates  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  hkely  to  be  true,  when  he  finds 
they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  others  as  well  as  to  his 
own.    And  that  this  temper  of  mind  deludes  a  man  very  often 
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into  an  opinion  of  his  zeal,  may  appear  from  the  common  be- 
haviour of  the  atheist,  who  maintains  and  spreads  his  opinions 
with  as  much  heat  as  those  who  believe  they  do  it  only  out  of 
a  passion  for  God's  glory. 

Ill-nature  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of  zeal.  Many  a  good 
man  may  have  a  natural  rancour  and  malice  in  his  heart,  which 
has  been  in  some  measure  quelled  and  subdued  by  religion  ;  but 
if  it  finds  any  pretence  of  breaking  out  which  does  not  seem  to 
him  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  it  throws  off  all 

ID  restraint,  and  rages  In  full  fury.  Zeal  is  therefore  a  great  ease  to 
3  malicious  man,  by  making  him  believe  he  does  God  service, 
whilst  he  is  gratifying  the  bent  of  a  perverse  revengeful  temper. 
For  this  reason  we  find  that  most  of  the  massacres  and  devasta- 
tions which  have  been  in  the  world,  have  taken  their  rise  from 
a  furious  pretended  zeal. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  especially 
when  his  zeal  shews  itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  promoting 
the  happiness  of  mankind:  but  when  I  lind  the  instruments  he 
works  with  are  racks  and  gibbets,  galleys  °,  and  dungeons ;  when 

20  be  imprisons  men's  persons,  confiscates  their  estates,  ruins  their 
faDlilies,  and  bums  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  cannot  stick  to 
pronounce  of  such  a  one,  that  (whatever  he  may  think  of  his 
faith  and  religion)  his  faith  is  vain,  and  his  religion  unprofitable. 

After  having  treated  of  these  false  zealots  in  religion,  1  cannot 
forbear  mentioning  a  monstrous  species  of  men,  who  one  would 
not  think  had  any  existence  in  nature,  were  they  not  to  be  met 
with  in  ordinary  conversation ;  I  mean,  the  zealous  in  atheism. 
One  would  fancy  that  these  men,  though  they  fait  short  in  every 
other  respect  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  would  at 

;o  least  outshine  them  in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt  from  that 
dngt^  fault  which  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fervours  of 
religion :  but  so  it  is,  that  infidelity  Is  propagated  with  as  much 
fierceness  and  contention,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the  safety 
of  mankind  depended  upon  it ",  There  is  something  so  ridiculous 
and  pen'erse  in  this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one  does  not  know  how 
to  set  them  out  in  their  proper  colours.  They  are  a  sort  of 
gamesters  who  are  eternally  upon  the  fret,  though  they  play  for 
nothing.  They  are  perpetually  teizing  their  friends  to  come 
over  to  them,  though  at  the  same  time  they  allow,  that  neither 

40  of  them  shall  get  any  thing  by  the  bargain.    In  short,  the  zeal 
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of  spreading  atheism  is,  if  possiblcr  more  absurd  than  atheism 
itself. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable  zeal  which  appears 
in  atheists  and  infidels,  I  must  farther  ubserve,  that  they  are  like- 
\vise  in  a  most  particular  manner  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
bigotry.  They  are  wedded  to  opinions  full  of  contradiction  and 
impK>ssibiiity,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty  in  an  article  of  faith  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it". 
Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common  reason  of  mankind,  that 

o  are  conformable  to  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  not  to 
mention  their  tendency  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  societies, 
pr  of  particular  persons,  are  exploded  as  errors  and  prejudices ; 
and  schemes  erected  in  their  stead  that  are  altogether  monstrous 
and  irrational,  and  require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to 
embrace  them.  I  would  fain  ask  one  of  these  bigoted  inlidels, 
supposing  all  the  great  points  of  atheism,  as  the  casual  or  eternal 
formation  of  the  world,  the  materiality  of  a  thinking  substance, 
the  mortality  of  the  soul,  the  fortuitous  organization  of  the  body, 
the  motions  and  gravitation  of  matter,  with  the  like  particulars, 

io  were  laid  together  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  atheists;  1  say,  supposing 
such  a  creed  as  this  were  formed,  and  imposed  upon  any  one 
jwople  in  the  world,  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely 
greater  measure  of  faith  than  any  set  of  articles  which  they  so 
violently  oppose?  Let  me  therefore  advise  this  generation  of 
wranglers,  for  their  own  and  for  the  public  good,  to  act  at  least 
so  consistently  with  themselves,  as  not  to  bum  with  zeal  for 
irreligion,  and  with  bigotry  for  n 


ITo.  186.     Letter /rem  tbt  Ckrgjmon,  viHb  reflexUni  an  InfidtUty 


Upon  my  return  to  my  lodgings  last  ni^t,  I  found  a  letter 

30  from  my  worthy  friend  the  clergyman',  whom  I  have  given 

some  account  of  in  my  former  papers.    He  tells  me  in  it,  that  he 

was  particularly  pleased  with  the  latter  part  of  my  yesterday's 

'  See  page  14. 
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specnlatjon ;  and  at  the  same  time  enclosed  tbe  following  essay, 
wliicli  he  desires  rae  to  publkk  as  the  sequel  of  that  discourse. 
It  consists  partly  of  uncommon  reflexions,  and  partly  of  such  as 
have  been  already  used,  but  now  set  in  a  stronger  light. 

'  A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hardened  atheist  for 
endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with  an 
eye  to  both  their  interests.  The  atheist  is  inexcosable  who  tries 
to  gain  over  a  believer,  because  he  does  not  propose  the  doing 
himself  or  the  beiiever  any  good  by  such  a  conversion. 

o  '  The  prospect  of  a  future  state  is  the  secret  comfort  and  re- 
fjreshment  of  my  soul;  it  is  that  which  makes  nature  loot  gay 
about  me;  it  doubles  all  my  pleasures,  and  supports  me  under 
all  my  afflictions,  I  can  look  at  disappointments  and  misfortunes, 
pain  and  sickness,  death  itself,  and  what  is  worse  than  death,  the 
loss  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me,  with  indifference,  so  long  as 
1  keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity,  and  the  state  of  being 
in  which  there  will  be  no  fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor 
sorrows,  sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any  man  be  so 
impertinently  officious  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy  and 

0  delusion  ?  Is  there  any  merit  in  being  the  messenger  of  ill  newsi 
if  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it,  since  it  makes  me  both  the 
happier  and  better  man. 

'  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  trust  a  man  who  believes 
neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or,  in  other  words,  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  Not  only  natural  self-love,  but  reason 
directs  us  to  promote  our  own  interest  above  all  things.  It  can 
never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  believer  to  do  me  a  mischief, 
because  he  is  sure,  upon  the  balance  of  accounts,  to  find  himself 
a  loser  by  it.     On  the  contrary,  if  he  considers  his  own  welfare 

[o  ia  his  behaviour  towards  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the 
good  he  can,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain  him  from  doing  me 
any  injury.  An  unbeliever  does  not  act  like  a  reasonable  creature, 
if  he  favours  me  contrary  to  his  present  interest,  or  does  not  dis- 
tress me  when  it  turns  to  his  present  advantage.  Honour  and 
good-nature  may  indeed  tie  up  his  hands;  but  as  these  would  be 
very  much  strengthened  by  reason  and  principle,  so  without  them 
they  are  only  instincts,  or  wavering  unsettled  notions,  which  rest 
on  no  foundation, 

'  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  so  good  success  of  late 
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years,  that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its  outworks.  The  atheist  has 
not  found  his  post  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  Deism, 
and  a  disbelief  of  revealed  religion  only.  But  the  truth  of  it  is, 
the  greatest  number  of  this  set  of  men  are  those  who,  for  want 
of  a  virtuous  education,  or  examining  the  grounds  of  religion, 
know  so  very  little  of  the  matter  in  question,  that  their  infidelity 
is  but  another  term  for  their  ignorance". 

'  As  folly  and  inconsiderateness  are  the  foundations  of  infidelity, 
the  great  pillars  and  supports  of  it  are  either  a  vanity  of  appearing 

lo  wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  an  ostentation  of  courage  in 
despising  the  terrors  of  another  world,  which  have  so  great  an 
influence  on  what  they  call  weaker  minds ;  or  an  aversion  to  a 
belief  that  must  cut  them  oiTfrom  many  of  those  pleasures  they 
propose  to  themselves,  and  fill  them  with  remorse  for  many  of 
those  they  have  already  tasted. 

The  great  received  articles  of  the  Christian  religion  have  been 
so  clearly  proved,  from  the  authority  of  that  divine  revelation 
in  which  they  are  delivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not   to  be  convinced  of 

ao  them.  But  were  it  possibfe  for  any  thing  in  the  Christian  faith 
to  be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  it. 
The  great  points  of  the  incarnation  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour 
produce  naturally  such  habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  that, 
I  say,  supposing  it  were  possible  for  us  lo  be  mistaken  in  them, 
the  infidel  himself  must  at  least  allow,  that  no  other  system  of 
religion  could  so  effectually  contribute  to  the  heightening  of  mor- 
ality. They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being  bears  to  his  creatures, 
and  consequently  engage  us  in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  towards 

30  our  Creator,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves.  How  many  noble 
arguments  has  St.  Paul  raised  from  the  chief  articles  of  our  reli- 
gion, for  the  advancing  of  morality  in  its  three  great  branches ! 
To  give  a  single  example  in  each  kind  :  what  can  be  a  stronger 
motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker, 
than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suiTer  for  us ;  What  can  make  us 
love  and  esteem  even  the  most  inconsiderable  of  mankind,  more 
than  the  thought  that  Christ  died  for  him  ?  Or  what  dispose  us 
to  set  a  stricter  guard  upon  the  purity  of  our  own  hearts,  than 
our  being  members  of  Christ,  and  a  part  of  the  society  of  which 

4 o  that  immaculate  person  is  the  head?    But  these  are  only  a  speci- 
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men  of  those  admirable  enforcements  of  morality,  which  the 
apostle  has  drawn  from  the  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

If  our  modern  inlidels  considered  these  matters  with  that  can- 
dour and  seriousness  which  they  deserve,  we  should  not  see  them 
act  with  such  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  arrogance,  and  maike ;  they 
would  not  be  raising  such  insignificant  cavils,  doubts,  and  scru- 
ples, as  may  be  started  against  every  thing  that  is  not  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration ;  in  order  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant,    disturb   the  public  peace,  subvert  morality,   and 

o  throw  all  things  into  confusion  and  disorder.  If  none  of  these 
reflexions  can  have  any  influence  on  them,  there  is  one  that  per- 
haps may,  because  it  is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by  which  they 
seem  to  be  guided  much  more  than  their  reason.  I  would  there- 
fore have  them  consider,  that  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  have  been  those  who  lived  up  to  the  religion  of 
their  country  when  they  saw  nothing  In  it  opposite  to  morality,  and 
to  the  best  lights  they  had  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Pythagoras's 
first  rule  ■■  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods  oj  il  u  ordained  bj  laiu, 
for  that  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  precept.     So- 

o  crates,  who  was  the  most  renowned  among  the  heathens  both 
for  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  his  last  moments  desires  his  friends  to 
offer  a  cock  to  .£sculapius  " ;  doubtless  out  of  a  submissive  defer- 
ence to  the  established  worship  of  his  country.  Xenophon  tells 
us,  that  his  prince  (whom  he  sets  forth  as  a  pattern  of  perfection) 
when  he  found  his  death  approaching,  offered  sacrifices  on  the 
mountains  to  the  Persian  Jupiter,  and  the  sun,  aecorJ'mg  ta  the 
custom  qf  tie  Pfr-iians ;  for  those  are  the  words  of  the  historian". 
Nay  the  Epicureans  and  atomlcal  philosophers  shewed  a  very 
remarkable  modesty  in  this  particular ;  for  though  the  being  of 

o  a  God  was  entirely  repugnant  to  their  scheme  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, they  contented  themselves  with  the  denial  of  a  Providence, 
asserting  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  gods  in  general,  be- 
cause they  would  not  shock  the  common  belief  of  mankind,  and 
the  religion  of  their  country. — L. 


b,  Google 
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No.  180.— Ob  Uanalural  Fathtrs  andjilial  ingratitude. 

Fatiite  [Hcuiis  imago.    Vma.  ^n.  x.  814. 
The  following  letter  being  written  to  my  bookseller,  upon  a 
subject  of  which  I  treated  some  time  ance,  1  shall  publish  it  in 
this  paper,  together  with  the  letter  that  was  inclosed  in  it. 
'  Mr.  Buckley, 
'  Mr,  Spectator  having  of  late  descanted  upon  the  cruelty 
of  parents   to   their   children ',   I    have  been   induced   (at    the 
request  of  several  of  Mr.  Spectator's  admirers)   to  inclose  this 
letter,  which  I  assure  you  is  the  original  from  a  father  to  his 
own  son,  notwithstanding  the  latter  gave  but  little  or  no  pro- 
o  vocation.     It   would   be   wonderfully  obliging  to    the  world,  if 
Mr.   Spectator   would   give    his   opinion    of  it   in   some   of  his 
speculations,  and  particularly  to 

'(Mr.  Buckley) 

'  Your  humble  servant,* 
'  Sirrah, 
'  You  are  a  saucy  audacious  rascal,  and  both  fool  and  mad,  and 
I  care  not  a  farthing  whether  you  comply  or  no  ;  that  does  not 
raze  out  my  impressions  of  your  insolence,  going  about  railing  at 
me,   and  the   next  day  to  solicit  my  favour;   these   are  incon- 
;o  sisteneies,  such  as  discover  thy  reason  depraved.    To  be  brief, 
I  never  desire  to  see  your  face :  and.  Sirrah,  if  you  go  to  the 
work-house,  it  is   no   disgrace  to  me  for  you  to  be  supported 
there ;  and  if  you  starve  in  the  streets,  I'll  never  give  any  thing 
underhand  in  your  behalf.    If  I  have  any  more  of  your  scribbling 
nonsense,  I'll  break  your  head  the  first  time  1  set  sight  on  you. 
You  are  a  stubborn  beast:  is  this  your  gratitude  for  my  giving 
you  money  ?    You  rogue,  I'll  better  your  judgment,  and  give 
you  a  greater  sense  of  your  duty  to  (I  regret  to  say),  your 
father,  &c. 
o    '  P,  S.— It  is  prudence  for  you  to  keep  out  of  my  sight;  for  to 
reproach  me  that  might  overcomes  right  on  the  outside  of  your 
letter,  I  shall  give  you  a  great  knock  on  the  skull  for  it.' 

Was  there  ever  such  an  image  of  paternal  tenderness !    Tt  was 
'  The  reference  is  10  No.  iSl:  omilted  (except  u  to  a  part)  ftora  Ihii 
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usual  among  some  of  the  Greeks  to  make  their  slaves  drink  to 
excess,  and  then  expose  them  to  their  children,  who  by  that 
means  conceived  an  early  aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes  men 
appear  so  monstrous  and  irrational  ■>.  I  have  exposed  this  picture 
of  an  unnatural  father  with  the  same  intention,  that  its  deformity 
may  deter  others  from  its  resemblance.  If  the  reader  has  a 
mind  to  see  a  father  of  the  same  stamp  represented  in  the  most 
exquisite  strokes  of  humour,  he  may  meet  with  it  in  one  of  the 
linest  comedies  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  English  stage;  I 

10  mean  the  part  of  Sir  Samson  in  Leve/er  Love  ■>. 

1  must  not  however  engage  myself  blindly  on  the  side  of 
the  son,  to  whom  the  fond  letter  above-written  was  directed. 
His  father  calls  him  a  laucy  and  aajaciou]  ratcal  in  the  first  line, 
and  I  am  afraid  upon  esaraination  he  will  prove  but  an  ungracious 
youth.  To  go  aboat  railing  at  his  father,  and  to  find  no  other 
place  but  the  oaliide  of  hit  letter  to  tell  him  that  might  evercomei 
right,  if  it  does  not  discover  bis  reaion  to  be  depraved,  and  that  he 
is  eitberfool  *r  mad,  as  the  choleric  old  gentleman  tells  him,  we 
may  at  least  allow  that  the  father  will  do  very  well  in  endeavour- 

30  ing  to  better  hii  judgment,  and  give  him  a  greater  seme  qf  bis  duty. 
But  whether  this  may  be  brought  about  by  breaking  his  bead,  or 
giving  bim  a  great  knock  on  tbe  liull.  Ought,  I  think,  to  be  well 
considered.  Upon  the  whole,  I  wish  the  father  has  not  met  with 
his  match,  and  that  he  may  not  be  as  equally  paired  with  a  son 
as  the  modier  in  Virgil. 

Cntdelis  tu  quoque  mater : 
Crudelii  mitei  iHigis,  in  puec  improbut  ille  ? 
Iniprobus  ille  l>iiei,  cnidelii  tu  quoque  miter. 

Eel.  viii.  48. 

30  Or  like  the  crow  and  ber  egg,  in  the  Greek  proverb, 

SaKOv  KBpaKot  imiclU'  aiov. 
Of  a  bid  crow  the  bid  egg. 

I  must  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
an  unknown  correspondent,  upon  the  subject  of  my  paper,  upon 
which  the  foregoing  letter  is  likewise  founded.  The  writer  of  it 
seems  very  much  concerned  lest  that  paper  should  seem  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  disobedience  of  children  towards  their 
parents;  but  if  the  writer  of  it  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  over 
again  attentively,  I  dare  say  his  apprehensions  will  vanish.     Par- 
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don  and  reconciliation  are  all  the  penitent  daughter  requests,  and 
all  that  I  contend  for  in  her  behalf ;  and  in  this  case  1  may  use 
the  saying  of  an  eminent  wit,  who,  upon  some  great  men's  press- 
ing him  to  forgive  his  daughter,  who  had  married  against  his 
consent,  told  them  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  their  instances,  but 
that  he  would  have  them  remember  there  was  a  diiference 
between  giving  and  fargraing. 

I  must  confess,  in  all  controversies  between  parents  and  their 
children,  i   am   naturally  prejudiced   in   favour  of  the  former, 

lo  The  obligations  on  that  side  can  never  be  acquitted,  and  I  thinic 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  reflexions  upon  human  nature,  that 
paternal  instinct  should  be  a  stronger  motive  to  love  than  filial 
gratitude ;  that  the  receiving  of  favours  should  be  a  less  induce- 
ment to  good-will,  tenderness,  and  commiseration,  than  the  con- 
ferring of  them ;  and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  person  should 
endear  the  child  or  dependent  more  to  the  parent  or  benefactor, 
than  the  parent  or  benefactor  to  the  child  or  dependent ;  yet  so 
it  happens,  that  for  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand 
undutiful  children.     This  is  indeed  wonderfully  contrived  (as   I 

20  have  formerly  observed)  for  the  support  of  every  living  species; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  it  shews  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
it  discovers  the  imperfection  and  degeneracy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the  basis  of  all 
govemment,  and  set  forth  as  the  measure  of  that  obedience 
which  we  owe  to  those  whom  providence  hath  placed  over  us. 

It  is  Father  Le  Compte",  if  I  am  not  mistaten,  who  tells  us 
how  want  of  duty  in  this  particular  is  punished  among  the 
Chinese,  insomuch  that  if  a  son  should  be  known  to  kill,  or  so 
much  as  to  strike  his  father,  not  only  the  criminal,  but  his  whole 

30  family,  would  be  rooted  out,  nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
where  he  lived  would  be  put  to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself 
would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundation  sown  with  salt : 
for,  say  they,  there  must  have  been  an  utter  depravation  of 
manners  in  that  clan  or  society  of  people  who  could  have  bred  up 
among  them  so  horrid  an  offender.  To  this  I  shall  add  a  passage 
out  of  the  first  book  of  Herodotus'.  That  historian,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Persian  customs  and  religion,  tells  us,  it  is  their 
opinion,  that  no  man  ever  billed  his  father,  or  that  it  is  possible 
such  a  crime  should  be  in  nature;  but  that  if  any  thing  like  it 
'Chip.  137. 
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should  ever  happen,  thef  conclude  that  the  reputed  son  must 
have  been  illegitimate,  snppositious,  or  begotten  in  adultery. 
Their  opinion  in  this  particular  shews  suflicteiitly  what  a  notion 
they  must  have  had  of  undutifulness  in  general.—L. 

Iffo.  207.— 0»  Prayer;  counsel  qf  Socratej  on  ibis  bead;  his  rules 
compared  •with  the  teaching  g/"  Christ. 

Omnibus  in  terrii,  cguiE  nint  a  Gadibus  usque 
AnrDnin  et  Oingem,  pauci  digiiosceie  passunt 
V<ra  bona,  alque  illit  multum  divena,  lemola 


Enow  llidr  own  good,  OE,  knowing  it.  pursue. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper'  I  laid  down  some  thoughts  upon 
devotion  in  general,  and  shall  here  shew  what  were  the  notions 
of  the  most  reiined  heathens  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  Plato's  dialogue  upon  prayer,  entitled  Alcibiades  the 
second,  which  doubtless  gave  occasion  for  Juvenal's  tenth  satire, 

o  and  to  the  second  satire  of  Persius ;  as  the  last  of  these  authors 
has  almost  transcribed  the  preceding  dialogue,  entitled  Alcibiades 
the  first,  in  his  fourth  satire. 

The  speakers  in  this  dialogue  upon  prayer  are  Socrales  and 
Alcibiades ;  and  the  substance  of  it  (when  drawn  together  out  of 
the  intricacies  and  digressions)  as  follows. 

Socrates  meeting  his  pupil  Alcibiades,  as  he  was  going  to  his 
devotions,  and  observing  his  eyes  to  be  fixed  upon  the  earth  with 
great  seriousness  and  attention,  tells  him  that  he  had  reason  to 
be  thoughtful  on  that  occasion,  since  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 

o  bring  down  evils  upon  himself  by  his  own  prayers,  and  that  those 
things  which  the  gods  send  him  in  answer  to  his  petitions  might 
turn  to  his  destruction :  this,  says  he,  may  not  only  happen  when 
a  man  prays  for  what  he  knows  is  mischievous  in  his  own  nature, 
as  CEdipus  implored  the  gods  to  sow  dissension  between  his  sons; 
but  when  he  prays  for  what  he  believes  would  be  for  his  good, 
and  against  what  he  believes  would  be  to  his  detriment.  Thb 
the  philosopher  shews  must  necessarily  happen  among  us,  since 
most  men  are  blinded  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  passion, 

■  No.  101 :  omitted  from  this  selection.  H  lolc 
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which  hinder  them  from  seeing  suck  things  as  are  really  bene- 
ficial to  them.  For  an  instance,  he  asks  Alcibiades,  Whether 
he  would  not  be  thoroughly  pleased  and  satisfied,  if  that  god, 
to  whom  he  was  going  to  address  himself,  should  promise 
to  mate  him  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  earth?  Alcibiades 
answers,  That  he  should  doubtless  look  upon  such  a  promise  as 
the  greatest  favour  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Socrates 
then  asks  him,  if,  after  receiving  this  great  favour,  he  would  be 
contented  to  lose  his  life;  or  if  he  would  receive  it  though  he 

to  was  sure  he  should  make  an  ill  use  of  it?  To  both  which  ques- 
tions Alcibiades  answers  in  the  negative.  Socrates  then  shews 
him,  from  the  examples  of  others,  how  these  might  very  probably 
be  the  efTects  of  such  a  blessing.  He  then  adds,  that  other  reputed 
pieces  of  good  fortune,  as  that  of  having  a  son,  or  procuring  the 
highest  post  in  a  government,  are  subject  to  tlie  like  fatal  con- 
sequences^ which  nevertheless,  says  he,  men  ardently  desire,  and 
would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if  they  thought  their  prayers  might  lie 
effectual  for  the  obtaining  of  them. 

Having  established  this  great  point,  that  all  the  most  apparent 

20  blessings  in  this  life  are  obnoxious  to  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences, and  that  no  man  knows  what  in  its  events  would  prove 
to  him  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  he  teaches  Alcibiades  after  what 
manner  he  ought  to  pray. 

In  the  lirst  place  he  recommends  to  him,  as  the  model  of  his 
devotions,  a  short  prayer,  which  a  Greek  poet  composed  for  the 
use  of  his  friends,  in  the  following  words:  'O  Jupiter,  give  us 
those  things  which  are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are  such  things 
as  we  pray  for,  or  such  things  as  we  do  not  pray  for;  and  remove 
from  us  those  things  which  are  hurtful,  though  they  are  such 

;o  things  as  we  pray  for,' 

In  the  second  place,  that  his  disciple  may  ask  such  things  as 
are  expedient  for  him,  he  shews  him  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  true  wisdom,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  his  chief  good,  and  the  most  suitable 
to  the  excellency  of  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  he  informs  him  that  the  best 
methods  he  could  make  use  of  to  draw  down  blessings  upon  him- 
self, and  to  render  his  prayers  acceptable,  would  be  to  live  in  a 
constant  practice  of  his  duty,  towards  the  gods  and  towards  men, 

40  Under  this  head  he  very  much  recommends  a  form  of  prayer  the 
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Lacedemonians  made  use  of,  in  which  they  petition  the  gods  ta 
give  tbtm  all  goad  ibhtgi,  la  long  at  Ibty  isere  iiirtnout.  Under 
this  head  likewise  he  gives  a  very  remarliable  account  of  an 
oracle  to  the  following  purpose. 

"When  the  Athenians,  in  the  war  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
received  many  defeats  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  sent  a  message 
to  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  asic  the  reason  why  they,  who 
erected  so  many  temples  to  the  god^  and  adorned  them  with 
such  costly  offerings ;  why  they  who  bad  instituted  so  many 

lo  festivals,  and  accompanied  them  with  such  pomps  and  ceremonies; 
in  short,  why  they,  who  bad  slain  so  many  hecatombs  at  their 
altars,  should  be  less  successful  than  the  Lacedemonians,  who  fell 
so  short  of  them  in  all  these  particulars.  To  this,  says  be,  the 
oracle  made  the  following  reply:  /  am  better  phajed  <iviih  the 
prayers  of  the  Laeedemamans,  itan  with  all  tie  otiatianj  of  tin 
Greeks.  As  this  prayer  implied  and  encouraged  virtue  in  those 
who  made  it,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  shew  how  the  most 
vicious  man  might  be  devout,  so  far  as  victims  could  make  him, 
but  that  bis  offerings  were  regarded  by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and 

ao  his  petitions  as  blasphemies.  He  likewise  quotes  on  this  occasion 
two  verses  out  of  Homer,  in  which  the  poet  says.  That  the  scent 
of  the  Trojan  sacrifices  was  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the  winds; 
but  that  it  was  not  acceptable  to  the  gods,  who  were  displeased 
with  Priam  and  all  his  people  ". 

The  conclusion  of  this  dialogue  is  very  remarkable.  Socrates, 
having  deterred  Alcibiades  from  the  prayers  and  sacrifice  which 
be  was  going  to  offer,  by  setting-forth  the  above-mentioned  dif- 
ficulties of  performing  that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds  these  words, 
'  We  must  therefore  wait  till  such  time  as  we  may  leam  how  we 

30  ought  to  behave  ourselves  towards  the  gods,  and  towards  men,' 
'  But  when  will  that  time  come,'  says  Alcibiades,  '  and  who  is  it 
that  will  instruct  us?  For  I  would  fain  see  this  man,  whoever 
he  is,'  '  It  is  one,'  says  Socrates,  '  who  takes  care  of  you ; 
but  as  Homer"  tells  us  that  Minerva  removed  the  mist  from 
Diomedes  bis  eyes  ",  that  he  might  plainly  discover  both  gods  and 
men,  so  the  darkness  that  hangs  upon  your  mind  must  be  re-> 
moved  before  you  are  able  to  discern  what  is  good  and  what  is 
evil.'  'Let  hhn  remove  from  my  mind,'  says  Alcibiades,  'the 
darkness,  and  what  else  be  pleases ;  I  am  determined  to  refuse 

40  nothing  be  shall  order  me,  whoever  he  is,  so  that  I  may  become 
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the  better  man  by  it.'  The  remaining  part  of  the  dialogue  is 
very  obscure:  there  is  something  in  it  that  would  make  us  think 
Socrates  hinted  at  himself,  when  he  spoke  of  this  divine  teacher 
wlio  was  to  come  into  the  world,  did  not  he  own  that  he  himself 
was,  in  this  respect,  as  much  at  a  loss,  and  in  as  great  distress 
as  the  rest  of  mankind  ". 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conclusion  as  a  prediction  of 
our  Saviour,  or  at  least  ttat  Socrates,  like  that  high  priest,  pro- 
phesied unknowingly,  and  pointed  at  that  Divine  Teacher  who 

lo  was  to  come  into  the  world  some  ages  after  him.  However  that 
may  be,  we  find  that  this  great  philosopher  saw  by  the  light  of 
reason,  that  it  was  more  suitable  to  the  goodness  of  the  divine 
nature  to  send  a  person  into  the  world  who  should  instruct  man- 
kind in  the  duties  of  religion,  and,  in  particular,  teach  them  how 
to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abstract  of  Plato's  discourse  on  prayer,  will, 
I  believe,  naturally  make  this  reflexion.  That  the  great  founder 
of  our  religion,  as  well  by  his  own  example,  as  in  the  form  of 
prayer  which  he  taught  his  disciples,  did  not  only  keep  up  to  those 

js  rules  which  the  light  of  nature  had  suggested  to  this  great  philo- 
sopher, but  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  duty, 
as  well  as  of  all  others.  He  directed  them  to  the  proper  object 
of  adoration,  and  taught  them,  according  to  the  third  rule  above 
mentioned,  to  apply  themselves  to  him  in  their  closets,  without 
shew  or  ostentation,  and  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
As  the  Lacedemonians,  in  their  form  of  prayer,  implored  the  gods 
in  general  to  give  them  all  good  things  so  long  as  they  were  vir- 
tuous, we  ask  in  particular,  '  that  our  offences  may  be  forgiven,  as 
we  forgive  those  of  others.'   If  we  look  into  the  second  rule  which 

30  Socrates  has  prescribed,  namely,  that  we  should  apply  ourselves  to 
the  knowledge  of  such  things  as  are  best  for  us,  this  too  is  ex- 
plained at  lat^  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  where  we  are  taught 
in  several  instances  to  regard  those  things  as  curses  which  appear 
as  blessings  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  es- 
teem those  things  as  blessings,  which  to  the  generality  of  mankind 
appear  as  curses.  Thus,  in  the  form  which  is  prescribed  to  us, 
we  only  pray  for  that  happiness  which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the 
great  end  of  our  existence,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  Being 
ioT  the  earning  nf  bii  kingd«m,  being  solicitous  for  no  other  temporal 

40  blessing  but  our  daily  luttmanee.     On  the  other  aide)  we  pray 
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against  nothing  but  sin,  and  against  evil  in  general,  leaving  it  with 
Omniscience  to  determine  what  is  really  such.  If  we  loot  into 
the  first  of  Socrates  his  rules  of  prayer,  in  which  he  recommends 
the  above-mentioned  form  of  the  ancient  poet,  we  find  that  form 
not  only  comprehended,  but  very  much  improved  in  the  petition, 
wherein  we  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  Hit  •will  may  be  done: 
which  is  of  the  same  force  with  that  form  which  our  Saviour  nsed, 
when  he  prayed  against  the  most  painful  and  most  ignominious  of 
deaths,  neiiertbelets  not  mj  laiH  but  Ibine  be  daae.  This  compre- 
D  hen^ve  petition  Is  the  most  humble,  as  well  as  the  most  prudent, 
that  can  be  offered  up  from  the  creature  to  his  Creator,  as  it  sup- 
poses the  Supreme  Being  wills  nothing  but  what  is  for  our  good, 
and  that  be  knows  better  than  ourselves  what  is  so. — L. 


ITo.  310.   On  the  Leveqf  Honour  and  Distinetion;  the  laarceiof  human 

inferiority  ;  titlei  ;  the  mistakei  qf  iUs  luarld  vjill  be  rect'^ed  in  the 

next ;  locial  order  neeesiary. 

Vix  «  nostra  voco.— Om.  Mel.  ;<[{i.  141. 

There  are  but  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of  distinguishing 
themselves  in  the  nation  or  country  where  they  live,  and  of  grow- 
ing coD'^derable  among  those  with  whom  they  converse.  There 
is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect,  which  the  meanest  and  most 
insignificant  part  of  mankind  endeavour  to  procure  in  the  little 
circle  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  poorest  mechanic, 
so  nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon  common  alms,  gets  him  his  set  of 
admirers,  and  delights  in  that  superiority  which  he  enjoys  over 
those  who  are  in  some  respects  beneath  him.  This  ambition, 
which  is  natural  to  the  soul  of  man,  might,  methinks,  receive  a 
very  happy  turn  ;  and,  if  it  were  rightly  directed,  contribute  as 
much  to  a  person's  advantage  as  it  generally  does  to  his  uneasi- 
ness and  disquiet. 

I  shall  therefore  put  together  some  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
which  1  hare  not  met  with  in  other  writers ;  and  shall  set  them 
down  as  they  have  occurred  to  me,  without  being  at  the  pains  to 
JO  connect  or  methodize  them. 

All  superiority  and  pre-eminence  that  one  man  can  have  over 
another,  may  be  reduced  to  the  notion  of  quality,  which,  con- 
sidered at  large,  is  either  that  of  fortune,  body,  or  mind.   The  first 
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is  that  which  consists  in  birth,  title,  or  riches;  and  is  the  most 
foreign  to  our  natures,  and  what  we  can  the  least  call  our  own, 
of  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  quality.  In  relation  to  the  body, 
quality  arises  from  health,  strength,  or  beauty  ;  which  are  nearer 
to  us,  and  more  a  part  of  ourselves,  than  the  former.  Quality,  as 
it  regards  tlie  mind,  has  its  rise  from  knowledge  or  virtue ;  and  is 
that  which  is  more  essential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united 
with  us,  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
The  quality  of  fortune,  though  a  man  has  less  reason  to  value 

10  himself  upon  it  than  on  that  of  the  body  or  mind,  is  however  the 
kind  of  quality  which  makes  the  most  shining  ligure  in  the  eye  of 
the  worid. 

As  virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of  honour, 
we  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some  particular  merit 
that  should  recommend  men  to  the  high  stations  which  they  pos- 
sess. Holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  pope,  majesty  to  kings ;  serenity 
or  mildness  of  temper  to  princes;  excellence  or  perfection  to 
ambassadors ;  grace  to  archbishops ;  honour  to  peers ;  worship  or 
venerable  behaviour  to  magistrates ;  and  reverenec,  which  Is  of 

20  the  same  impiort  as  the  former,  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

In  the  founders  of  great  families,  such  attributes  of  honour  are 
generally  correspondent  with  the  rirtues  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  applied;  but  in  the  descendants  they  are  too  often  the 
marks  rather  of  grandeur  than  of  merit.  The  stamp  and  denom- 
ination stilt  continues,  but  the  intrinsic  vaiue  is  frequently  lost. 

The  death-bed  shews  the  emptiness  of  titles  in  a  true  light.  A 
poor  dispirited  sinner  lies  trembling  under  the  apprehensions  of 
the  state  he  is  entering  on ;  and  is  asked  by  a  grave  attendant 
how  his  Holiness  does  ?     Another  hears  himself  addressed  under 

30  the  title  of  highness  or  excellency,  who  lies  under  such  mean 
circumEtances  of  mortality  as  are  the  disgrace  of  human  nature. 
Titles  at  such  a  time  look  rather  like  insults  and  mockery  than 
respect. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honours  are  in  this  world  under  no  regulation; 
true  quality  is  neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed,  and  vice  triumphant. 
The  last  day  will  rectify  this  disorder,  and  assign  to  every  one  a 
station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character ;  ranks  will  be  then 
adjusted,  and  precedency  set  right, 

Methinks  we  should  have  an  ambition,  If  not  to  advance  our* 

40  selves  in  another  world,  at  least  to  preserve  our  post  in  it,  and 
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outshine  our  inferiors  In  virtue  here,  that  they  may  not  be  put 
above  us  in  a  state  which  is  to  settle  the  distinction  for  eternity. 
Men  in  scripture  are  called  itrangeri  and  tojaa-neri  upon  earth, ' 
xaA  life  apilgrunage.  Several  Heathen,  as  well  as  Christian  authors, 
under  the  same  kind  of  metaphor,  have  represented  the  worM  as 
an  inn,  which  was  onl^  designed  to  fiimish  us  with  accommoda- 
t><His  in  this  our  passage.  It  is  therefore  very  absurd  to  think  of 
setting  up  our  rest  before  we  come  to  our  journey's  end,  and  not 
rather  to  take  care  of  the  reception  we  shall  there  meet,  than  to 

[o  fii  our  thoughts  on  the  little  conveniencies  and  advantages  which 
we  enjoy  one  above  another  in  the  way  to  it. 

Epictetus"  makes  use  of  another  kind  of  allusion,  which  is  very 
beautiful,  and  wonderfuHy  proper  to  incline  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  post  in  which  Providence  has  placed  us.  We  are  here,  says  he, 
as  in  a  theatre,  where  every  one  has  a  part  allotted  to  him.  The 
great  duty  which  lies  upon  a  man  is  to  act  his  part  in  perfection. 
We  may  indeed  say,  that  our  part  does  not  suit  us,  and  that  we 
could  act  another  better.  But  this,  says  the  philosopher,  is  not 
our  business.     All  that  we  arc  concerned  in  is  to  excel  in  the 

10  part  which  is  given  us.  If  it  be  an  improper  one,  the  fault  is  not 
in  us,  but  in  him  who  has  cast  our  several  parts,  and  is  the  great 
di^raser  of  the  drama. 

The  part  that  was  acted  by  this  philosopher  himself  was  but 
a  very  indifferent  one  ;  for  he  lived  and  died  a  slave.  His  motive 
to  contentment  in  this  particular  receives  a  very  great  enforce- 
ment from  the  above-mentioned  consideration,  if  we  remember 
that  our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  cast,  and  that  man- 
kind will  be  there  ranged  in  difTerent  stations  of  superiority  and 
pre-eminence,  in  proportion  as  they  have  here  excelled  one  another 

;o  in  virtue,  and  performed,  in  their  several  posts  of  life,  the  duties 
which  belonged  to  them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  the  little  apocryphal  book, 
entitled,  Tbt  Wudom  ofSukmm,  to  set  forth  the  vanity  of  honour, 
and  the  like  temporal  blessings,  which  are  in  so  great  repute  among 
men,  and  to  comfort  those  who  have  not  the  possession  of  them. 
It  represents,  in  very  warm  and  noble  terms,  this  advancement  of 
a  good  man  in  the  other  world,  and  the  great  surprise  which  it 
will  produce  among  those  who  are  his  superiors  In  this*.  '  Then 
shall  the  righteous  man  stand  in  great  boldness  before  the  face  of 
'  1  Peter  ii.  II.  'Wi.d.v.  Hiylc 
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such  as  have  afflicted  him,  and  made  no  account  of  his  labours. 
When  they  see  it,  they  shall  be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and 
shal[  be  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  his  salvation,  so  far  beyond 
all  that  they  looked  for.  And  they,  repenting  and  groaning  for 
anguish  of  spirit,  shall  say  within  themselves,  Tbii  v>ai  be  whom 
-Hue  had  lomrtimt  in  deriiion,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach.  We  fools 
accminted  hii  life  madneii,  and  his  end  to  be  viitboul  honour,  HoV! 
is  be  numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  bis  tot  is  among  the 

If  the  reader  will  see  the  description  of  a  life  that  is  passed  away 
in  vanity,  and  among  the  shadows  of  pomp  and  greatness,  he  may- 
it  very  finely  drawn  in  the  same  place.  In  the  mean  time, 
e  it  is  necessary,  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  that 
order  and  distinction  should  be  kept  in  the  world,  we  should  be 
happy  if  those  who  enjoy  the  upper  stations  in  it  would  endea- 
to  surpass  others  in  virtue  as  much  as  in  rank,  and  by  their 
humanity  and  condescension  make  their  superiority  easy  and  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  are  beneath  them ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
:hose  who  are  in  the  meaner  posts  of  life  would  conader  how  they 
nay  better  their  condition  hereafter,  and  by  a  just  deference  and 
submission  to  their  superiors,  make  them  happy  in  those  blessings 
With  which  Providence  has  thought  lit  to  dbtingui^  them. — C. 

ITo.SSl.     OnModestf;  letltr  to  the  Spectator ;  it  ii  often  a  guard  to 
virtue;  two  kinds  of  vicious  modesty. 

O  pudoti  O  pittas  1—MjUir. 

Looking  over  the  letters  which  I  have  lately  received  from  my 
correspondents,  I  met  with  the  following  one",  which  is  written 
with  such  a  spirit  of  politeness,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  much 
pleased  with  it  myself,  and  question  not  but  it  will  be  as  accept- 
able to  the  reader. 

'Mr.  Spectator, 
'You,  who  are  no  stranger  to  public  assemblies,  cannot  but  have 
JO  observed  the  awe  they  often  strike  on  such  as  are  obliged  to  exert 
any  talent  before  them.  This  is  a  sort  of  elegant  distress,  to  which 
ingenuous  minds  are  the  most  liable,  and  may  therefore  deserve 
some  remarks  in  your  paper.     Many  a  brave  fellow,  who  has  put 
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his  enemy  to  flight  in  the  field,  has  been  in  the  utmost  disorder 
upon  making  a  speech  before  ^  body  of  his  friends  at  home :  one 
would  think  there  was  some  kind  of  fascination  in  the  eyes  of 
a  large  circle  of  people,  when  darting  altogether  upon  one  person. 
1  have  seen  .a  new  actor  in  a  tragedy  so  bound  up  by  it,  as  to  be 
scarce  able  to  speak  or  move,  and  have  expected  he  would  have 
died  above  three  acts  before  the  dagger  or  cup  of  i>oison  were 
brought  in.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  if  siich  an  one  were  at  first 
introduced  as  a  ghost,  or  a  statue,  till  he  recovered  his  spirits, 

10  and  grew  fit  for  some  living  part. 

'As  this  sudden  desertion  of  one's  self  shews  a  diffidence  which 
is  not  displeasing,  it  implies  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  respect 
to  an  audience  that  can  be.  It  is  a  sort  of  mute  eloquence,  which 
pleads  for  their  favour  much  better  tlian  words  could  do ;  and  we 
find  their  generosity  naturally  moved  to  support  those  who  are  in 
so  much  perplexity  to  entertain  them.  I  was  extremely  pleased 
with  a  late  instance  of  this  kind  at  the  opera  of  Almafaide  ",  in  the 
encouragement  given  to  a  young  singer,  whose  more  than  or- 
dinary concern  on  her  first  appearance  recommended  her  no  less 

10  than  her  agreeable  voice  and  just  performance.  Mere  bashfulness 
without  merit  is  awkward;  and  merit  without  modesty,  insolent. 
But  modest  merit  has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance,  and  generally 
meets  with  as  many  patrons  as  beholders.  '  I  am,  &c.' 

It  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  enert  himself  to  advan- 
tage in  an  assembly,  whether  it  be  bis  part  either  to  sing  or  speak, 
who  lies  under  too  great  oppressions  of  modesty.  I  remember, 
upon  talking  with  a  friend  of  mine  concerning  the  force  of  pro- 
nunciation, our  discourse  led  us  into  the  enumeration  of  the 
several  organs  of  speech  which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in  perfec- 
30  tion,  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nose,  the  palate,  and 
the  windpipe.  Upon  which,  says  my  friend,  'You  have  omitted 
the  most  material  organ  of  them  all,  and  that  is  the  forehead.' 

But  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  modesty  obstructs  the  tongue, 
and  renders  it  unfit  for  its  offices,  a  due  proportion  of  it  is  thought 
so  requisite  to  an  orator,  that  rhetoricians  have  recommended  it 
to  their  disciples  as  a  particular  in  their  art.  Cicero  tells  us, 
that  he  never  liked  an  orator  who  did  not  appear  in  some  little 
confiision  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  and  confesses  that  he 
himself  never  entered  upon  an  oration  without  trembling  and 
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CDQcem.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  deference  which  is  due  to  a  great 
assembly,  and  seldom  fails  to  raise  a  benevolence  in  the  audience 
towards  the  person  who  speaks.  My  correspondent  has  taken 
notice  that  the  bravest-men  often  appear  timorous  on  these  oc- 
casions, as  indeed  we  may  observe  tliat  tliere  is  generally  no  crea- 
ture more  impudent  than  a  coward. 

Lingua  mcUor,  sed  fngtda  bello 

Vmo.  JEn.  xi.  J38. 
10  Bold  at  (he  council  board ; 

But  cautious  in  the  field,  be  shunn'd  the  sword. 

DaniEN. 

A  bold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  qualifications  of  Drances 
in  Virgil ;  as  Homer,  to  express  a  man  both  timorous  and  saucy, 
makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point  which  is  very  rarely  to  he  met  with 
in  his  writings ;  namely,  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  and  the 
heart  of  3  deer  "  . 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  does  not  only  recommend 
eloquence,  but  sets  off  every  great  talent  which  a  man  can  be 
30  possessed  of.  It  heightens  all  the  virtues  which  it  accompanies, 
like  the  shades  in  paintings ;  it  raises  and  rounds  every  figure,  and 
makes  the  colours  more  beautiful,  though  not  so  glaring  as  they 
would  be  without  it. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to  virtue. 
It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the  soul,  which  niafces 
her  shrink  and  withdraw  herself  from  every  thing  that  has 
danger  in  it.  It  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility,  as  warns  her  to 
shun  the  first  appearance  of  every  thing  which  is  hurtful. 

I  cannot  at  present  recollect  either  the  place  or  time  of  wlut  I 
30  am  going  to  mention ;  but  I  have  read  somewhere  in  the  history 
of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women  of  the  country  were  seized 
with  an  unaccountable  melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of  them 
to  make  away  with  themselves.  The  senate,  after  having  tried 
many  expedients  to  prevent  thisself  murder  which  was  so  frequent 
among  them,  published  an  edict,  That  if  any  woman  whatever 
should  lay  violent  hands  upon  herself,  her  corpse  should  be  exposed 
naked  in  the  street,  and  dragged  about  the  city  in  the  most  public 
manner.  This  edict  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  which 
was  before  so  common.  We  may  see  in  this  uistance  the  strength 
40  of  female  modesty,  which  was  able  to  overcome  the  violence  even 
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of  madness  and  despair.    The  fear  of  shame  in  the  fair  sex  was  in 
those  dafs  more  prevalent  than  that  of  death. 

If  modesty  has  so  great  an  influence  over  our  actions,  and  is 
in  many  cases  so  impregnable  a  fence  to  virtue,  what  can  more 
undermine  morality  than  that  politeness  which  reigns  among 
the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  and  treats  as  unfashionable 
the  most  ingenuous  part  of  our  bshaviour?  which  recommends 
impudence  as  giiod  breeding,  and  keeps  a  man  always  in  counte- 
nance, not  because  he  is  innocent,  but  because  he  is  shameless? 

10  Seneca  °  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check  to  vice,  that  he  pre- 
scribes to  us  the  practice  of  it  in  secret,  and  advises  us  to  raise 
it  in  ourselves,  upon  imaginary  occasions,  when  such  as  are  real 
do  not  offer  themselves :  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  precept, 
that  when  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  in  our  greatest  solitudes,  we 
should  fancy  that  Cato  stands  bsfore  us,  and  sees  every  thing  we 
do.  In  short,  if  you  banish  modesty  out  of  the  world,  she  carries 
away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

Alter  these  reflexions  on  modesty,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  there  is  a  vicious  modesty,  which  justly  deserves  to  be 

to  ridiculed,  and  which  those  persons  very  often  discover,  who  value 
themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  confidence.  This  happens 
when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act  up  to  his  reason,  and  would  not 
upon  any  consideration  be  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties, 
for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  Many 
an  impertinent  libertine  would  blush  lo  be  caught  in  a  serious  dis- 
course, and  would  scarce  be  able  to  shew  his  head  after  having 
disclosed  a  religious  thought.  Decency  of  behaviour,  all  outward 
shew  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefully  avoided  by 
this  set  of  shame-faced  people,  as  what  would  disparage  their  gaiety 

30  of  temper,  and  infallibly  bring  them  to  dishonour.  This  is  such  a 
poorness  of  spirit,  such  a  despicable  cowardice,  such  a  degenerate, 
abject  state  of  mind,  as  one  would  think  human  nature  incapable 
of,  did  we  not  meet  with  frequent  instances  of  it  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  modesty  which  mikes  a  man 
ashamed  of  his  person,  his  birth,  his  profession,  his  poverty,  or  the 
like  misfortunes,  which  it  was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent,  and  is 
not  in  his  power  to  rectify.  If  a  man  appears  ridiculous  by  any 
of  the  afore-mentioned  circumstances,  he  becomes  much  more  so 

40  by  being  out  of  countenance  for  them.    They  should  rather  give 
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liim  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit,  and  to  palliate  those  imper- 
fections which  are  not  in  his  power,  by  these  perfections  which 
are ;  or,  to  use  a  very  witty  allusion  of  an  eminent  author,  he 
should  imitate  Cxsar,  who,  because  bis  head  was  bald,  covered 
that  defect  with  laurels  ".— C. 


TTo.  388.    ©n  Dcatii;  lit  one  thing  that  all  mm  have  In  . 
Dr.  Sherlock')  SieoBrie;  beautiful  itmy  of  the  Dervhb, 
VilsB  lummi  bccvis  spem  not  veUt  inchoare  langam. 

HoR.Od.i.4.  15. 

Upon  taking  my  seat  in  a  coffee-bouse,  I  often  draw  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  room  upon  me,  when,  in  the  hottest  seasons  of  news, 
and  at  a  time  perhaps  that  the  Dutch  mail  is  just  come  in,  they 
hear  me  ask  the  coffiee-man  for  his  lost  week's  bill  of  mortalify : 

a  1  And  that  I  have  been  sometimes  taken  on  this  occasion  for 
a  parish  sexton,  sometimes  for  an  undertaker,  and  sometimes  for 
a  doctor  of  physic.  In  this,  however,  I  am  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
a  philosopher,  as  I  take  occasion  from  hence  to  reflect  upon  the 
regular  increase  and  diminution  of  maDkind,  and  consider  the 
several  various  ways  through  which  we  pass  from  life  to  eternity, 
I  am  very  welt  pleased  with  these  weekly  admonitions,  that  bring 
into  my  mind  such  thoughts  as  ought  to  be  the  daily  entertain- 
ment of  every  reasonable  creature;  and  can  consider,  with  pleasure 
to  myself,  by  which  of  those  deliverances,  or  as  we  commonly  call 

o  them,  distempers,  I  may  possibly  make  ray  escape  out  of  this 
world  of  sorrows,  into  that  condition  of  existence,  wherein  I  hope 
to  be  happier  than  it  is  possible  for  me  at  present  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  use  I  make  of  the  above-mentioned 
weekly  paper,  A  bill  of  mortality  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  unanswer- 
able argument  for  a  Providence,  How  can  we,  without  sup- 
posing ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice  proportion  which  we  find 
in  every  great  city,  between  the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabit- 
anLi,  and  between  the  number  of  males  and  that  of  females  who 

0  are  brought  into  the  world }  What  else  could  adjust  in  so  exact 
a  manner  the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its  losses,  and  divide 
these  new  supplies  of  people  into  such  equal  bodies  of  both  sexes  i 
Chance  could  never  hold  the  balance  with  so  steady  a  hand. 
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Were  we  not  counted  out  by  an  intelligent  Supervisor,  we  should 
sometimes  be  overcharged  with  multitudes,  and  at  others  waste 
away  into  a  desert " ;  we  should  be  sometimes  a  pi^utiu  virorum,  as 
Florus  elegantly  expresses  it,  a  generation  of  ntalei,  and  at  others 
a  species  of  women.  We  may  estend  this  consideration  to  every 
species  of  living  creatures,  and  consider  the  whole  animal  world 
as  an  huge  army  made  up  of  an  innumerable  eorp4,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  whose  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near  five  thousand 
years,  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there  is  not  probably  a 

a  o  HH^e  species  lost  during  this  long  tract  of  time.  Could  we  have 
general  bills  of  mortality  of  every  kind  of  animals,  or  particular 
ones  of  every  species  in  each  continent  and  island,  I  could  almost 
say  in  every  wood,  marsh,  or  mountain,  what  astonishing  instances 
would  they  be  of  that  Providence  which  watches  over  all  its 
works? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Romish  church,  who  upon 
reading  those  words  in  the  sth  chapter  of  Genesis,  jind  all  the 
dayi  that  Adam  lived  mere  nine  hundred  and  thirty  yeari,  and  he 
died;  and  all  the  days  qf  Seth  overe  nine  hundred  and  tivel-ve  yean, 

<ao  and  be  died;  and  al!  the  days  g^Methiaelah  iwere  nine  hundred  and 
jixty  nineycari,  and  he  died ;  immediately  shut  himself  up  in  a  con- 
vent, and  retired  from  the  world,  as  not  thinking  any  thing  in  this 
life  worth  pursuing,  which  had  not  regard  to  another". 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  history  which  is  so  im- 
proving to  the  reader  as  those  accounts  which  we  meet  with  of 
the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that 
dreadful  season.  I  may  also  add,  that  there  are  no  parts  in 
history  which  affect  and  please  the  reader  in  so  sensible  a  manner. 
The  reason  I  take  to  be  this,  because  there  is  no  other  single 

.30  circumstance  in  the  story  of  any  person,  which  can  possibly  be 
the  case  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  A  battle  or  a  triumph  are 
conjunctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be  en- 
gaged ;  but  when  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death,  we  can- 
not forbear  being  attentive  to  every  thing  he  says  or  does,  because 
we  are  sure  that  some  time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves  be  in  the 
same  melancholy  circumstances.  The  general,  the  statesman,  or 
the  philosopher,  are  perhaps  characters  which  we  may  never  act 
in ;  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall 
certainly  resemble. 

40      It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  reason,  that  few  books, 


^ 
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written  in  English, have  been  so  much  perused  asDr.Sheriock's" 
discourse  upon  death ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own,  tliat 
he  who  ins  not  perused  this  eicetlent  piece,  has  not  perhaps  read 
one  of  the  strongest  persuasives  to  a  religious  life  that  ever  was 

ritten  in  any  language. 
The  consideration  with  which  I  shall  close  this  essay  upon  death 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  beaten  morals  that  has  been 
recommended  to  mankind.  But  its  being  so  very  common  and 
so  universally  received,  though  it  takes  away  from  it  the  grace  of 
ic  novelty,  adds  very  much  to  the  weight  of  it.asit  shews  that  it  fells 
in  with  the  general  sense  of  mankind.  In  short,  I  would  have 
every  one  consider,  that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing  more  than  a 
passenger,  and  that  he  is  not  to  set  np  his  rest  here,  but  to  keep 
an  attentive  eye  upon  that  state  of  being  to  which  he  approaches 
every  moment,  and  which  will  be  for  ever  fixed  and  permanent. 

yThis  single  consideration  u'ould  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  the 
{bittemew  of  batied,  the  thirst  of  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of 
lambition.j 
Vj  am  v*rymuch  pleased  with  the  passage  of  Antiphanes",  a  very 

30  ancient  poet,  who  lived  near  an  hundred  years  before  Socrates, 
which  represents  the  life  of  man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here 
translated  it  word  for  word.  Be  not  gritvrd,  says  be,  ahnie 
mtasurefor  thy  deceased  Jrimdt.  Ihey  art  not  dead,  iut  hartie  only 
finished  that  journey  •which  U  necessary  for  every  one  of  us  to  take  : 
ive  ourseliies  must  go  to  that  great  place  of  reception  in  luhieh  they  are 
all  of  them  assembled,  and,  in  this  general  rendez'voui  of  mankind,  live 
together  in  another  etateqf  being. 

I  think  I  have,  in  a  former  paper,  taken  notice  of  those 
beautiful  metaphors  in  scripture,  where  life  is  termed  a  pilgrimage 

30  and  those  who  pass  through  it  are  called  strangers  and  lojoumert 
upon  earth.  I  shall  conclude  this  with  a  story,  which  I  have  some- 
where read  in  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin";  that  gentleman, 
after  having  told  us  that  the  inns  which  receive  the  caravans,  in 
Persia  and  the  eastern  countries,  are  called  by  the  name  of  Cara- 
vansaries, gives  us  a  relation  to  the  following  purpose. 

A  dervise,  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived  at  the  town 
of  Balk,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  mistake,  as  thinking  it  to 
be  a  public  inn  or  caravansary.  Having  looked  about  him  for  some 
time,  he  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wal- 

40  let,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose  himself  upon  it  after 
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the  manner  of  the  eastern  oations.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  - 
postnre  before  he  was  discovered  by  some  of  Ihc  guards,  who 
asked  him  what  was  his  business  in  that  place  P  The  dervjse  told 
them  be  intended  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  in  that  caravansary. 
The  guards  let  hiin  know,  in  a  very  angry  manner,  that  the  house 
hewasin  was  not  a  caravansary,  but  the  king's  palace.  It  happened 
that  thekbghtmself  passed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debate, 
and  smiling  at  the  mistake  of  the  dervise,  asked  him  how  he  could 
possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a  palace  irom  a  caravansary ! 
□  'Sir,'saystbedervise, 'give  me  leave  to  ask  your  Majesty  a  question 
or  two.  Who  were  the  persons  that  lodged  in  this  house  when 
it  was  first  built  i '  The  king  replied,  bit  antettori.  '  And  who,' 
says  the  dervise, '  was  the  last  person  who  lodged  here  f '  The 
king  replied,  hii  father.  'And  who  is  It,'  says  the  dervise,  'that 
lodges  here  at  present  f '  The  king  told  him,  that  it  ivaj  be  bimse\f. 
•  And  who,'  says  the  dervise, '  will  be  here  after  you  i '  The  king 
answered,  tbe  young  prince  hii  ion.  '  Ah,  Sir,'  said  the  dervise,  '  a 
house  that  changes  Its  inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives  such  a 
perpetual  succession  of  guests,  is  not  a  palace  but  a  eanmaniary.' 


Wo   349.    Death  tetj  the  leal  an  life;  fortitude  in  meeting  death  ; 
Pelroniut,  Sir  Ibomoi  More,  the  Emperor  qf  Morocco. 

Quo)  ille  timaium 
Miiimai  haud  urgct  letbi  mctui ;  iodc  rucndi 
In  fnrum  mens  proaa  vitii,  tmmttrfie  capicci 

LucAH.  i.  454, 
so  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  a  consolatory  letter  of  Phaiaris", 
to  one  who  had  lost  a  'son  that  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit. 
The  thought,  with  which  he  comforts  the  afflicted  father,  is,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory,  as  follows;  That  he  should  consider  death 
had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon  his  son's  character,  and  placed  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and  infamy :  that  while  he  lived  he  was 
still  within  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  virtue,  and  losing 
the  fame  of  which  he  was  possessed.  Death  only  closes  a  man's 
reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason  why  we  are 

jo  naturally  averse  to  the  launching  out  into  a  man's  praise  till  his 

head  is  laid  in  the  dust.     While  he  is  capable  of  changing,  we 
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may  be  forced  to  retract  our  opinions.  He  naj  forfeit  tbA 
esteem  we  have  conceived  of  him,  and  some  time  or  other  appear 
to  us  under  a  different  light  from  what  he  does  at  present.  In 
short,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  called  liappy  or  unhappy, 
SO  neither  can  it  be  pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous,  before  the 
conclusion  of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epaminondas,  being  asked 
whether  Cliabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  he  himself",  deserved  most  to  be 
esteemed  i  '  You  must  first  see  us  die,'  said  he, '  before  that  ques- 

!o  tion  can  be  answered.' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  consideration  to  a  good  man 
than  bis  being  obnoxious  to  such  a  change,  so  there  is  nothing 
more  glorious  than  to  Iteep  up  an  uniformity  in  his  actions,  and 
preserve  the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  last. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  tathe  winding  up  of 
a  well  written  play,  where  the  principal  persons  still  act  in  charac- 
ter, whatever  the  late  is  which  they  undet^.  There  is  scarce  a 
great  person  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history,  whose  death  has  not 
been  remarked  upon  by  some  writer  or  other,  and  censured  or 

!□  applauded  according  to  the  genius  or  principles  of  the  person 
who  has  descanted  on  it.  Monsieur  de  St.  Evremont"is  very 
particular  in  setting  forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of  Pctronius 
Arbiter  during  his  last  moments,  and  thinks  he  discovers  in  them 
a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  resolution  than  in  the  death  of 
Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates,  There  is  no  question  but  this  polite 
author's  affectation  of  appearing  singular  in  bis  remarks,  and 
making  discoveries  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  others, 
threw  him  into  this  course  of  reflexion.  It  was  Petronius's  merit, 
that  he  died  in  the  same  gaiety  of  temper  in  which  he  lived ;  but 

o  as  his  life  was  altogether  loose  and  dissolute,  the  indifference 
which  be  shewed  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece 
of  natural  carelessness  and  levity,  rather  than  fortitude.  Tbe 
resolution  of  Socrates  proceeded  from  very  different  motives, 
the  consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  a  prospect  of  a  happy 
eternity.  If  the  ingenious  author  above-mentioned  was  so 
pleased  with  gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dying  man,  he  might  have 
found  a  much  nobler  instance  of  it  in  our  countryman  Sir 
Thomas  More  °. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for  enlivening  his  or- 

o  dinary  discourses  with  wit  and  pleasantry,  and,  as  Erasmus  tells 
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him  ID  an  epistle  dedicatory,  acted  iii  all  parts  of  life  like  a 
second  Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  respected  as  a  martyr 
by  that  side  for  which  he  suffered.  That  innocent  mirtb  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did  not  forsake  him  to  the 
last;  he  maintained  the  same  chearfulness  of  heart  upon  the 
scaffold  which  he  used  te  shew  at  his  table ;  and,  upon  Ibytng  his 
head  on  the  block,  gave  Instances  of  that  good  humour  with 
which  he  bad  always  entertained  his  friends  in  the  most  ordinary 

o  occurrences.  His  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life ;  there  was 
nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected.  He  did  not  look  upon 
the  severing  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  circumstance  that  ought 
to  produce  any  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind  ;  and  as 
he  died  under  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thought 
any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  improper  on  such  an 
occasiMi,  as  had  nothing  in  it  which  could  deject  or  terrify  him. 

There  Is  no  great  danger  of  Imitation  from  this  example ;  men's 
natural  fears  will  be  a  sufficient  guard  against  it.  1  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  what  was  philosophy  in  this  extraordinary  man  would 

o  be  a  frenzy  in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well  in  the 
chearfulness  of  his  temper,  as  In  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and 


1  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  instance  of  a  person  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  shewn  more  intrepidity  and  greatness  of  soul 
in  his  dying  moments,  than  what  we  meet  with  among  any  of  the 
most  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  met  with  this  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  revolutions  in  Porti^al,  written  by  the  Abbot 
de  Vertot. 

When  Don  Sebastian  king  of  Portugal  had  invaded  °  the  terri- 
30  tories  of  Muly  Moluc,  emperor  of  Morocco,,  in  order  to  dethrone 
him,  and  set  his  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  nephew,  Moluc 
was  wearing  away  with  a  distemper  which  he  himself  knew  was 
incurable.  However,  he  prepared  for  the  reception  of  so  for- 
midable an  enemy.  He  was  indeed  so  far  spent  with  his  sictness 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  out  the  whole  day,  when  the  last 
decisive  battle  was  given ;  but  knowing  the  fetal  consequences 
that  would  happen  to  his  children  and  people,  in  cose  be  should 
die  beffffe  he  put  an  end  to  that  war,  he  commanded  his  princi- 
pal officers,  that,  if  he  died  during  the  engagement,  they  should 
40  conceal  hb  death  from  the  army,  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to 
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the  litter,  in  which  hb  corpse  was  carried,  under  pretence  of  re- 
ceiving orders  from  him  as  usual.  Before  the  battle  begun,  he 
was  carried  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  as 
they  stood  drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly 
in  defence  of  their  religion  and  country.  Finding  afterwards 
the  battle  to  go  against  him,  though  he  was  very  near  his  last 
agonies,  he  threw  himself  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and 
led  them  on  to  the  charge  ;  which  afterwards  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  side  of  the  Moors,  He  had  no  sooner 
o  brought  his  men  to  the  engagement,  but,  finding  himself  utterly 
spent,  he  was  again  replaced  in  his  litter;  where,  laying  bis  finger 
on  his  mouth,  to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  officers  who  stood  about 
him,  he  died  a  few  moments  after  in  that  posture. 


Wo.  381.   The  Praue  of  Chterfulncis ;  its  different  aspecU ;  atbehm 
and  •Dice  tend  ta  deitroy  it ;  ill  permanent  lourcei. 
^quam  memento  rtbus  in  srduit 

Lelilia,  mDrilure  DelK. 

Hob.  Od.  ii.  3. 

I  have  always  preferred  chearfulness  to  mirth.  The  latter  1 
consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is 
short  and  transient,  chearfulness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those 
are  often  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  mirth  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  depressions  of  melancholy :  on  the  contrary, 
chearfulness,  though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite 

10  gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow. 
Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of 
clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  chearfulness  keeps  up  a  kind 
of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. 

Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too  wanton  and 
dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation,  and  as  filled  with  a  certain 
triumph  and  insolence  of  heart,  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  life 
which  is  every  moment  obnosious  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
Writers  of   this   complexion  have  observed,  that    the  sacred 

30  person  who  was  the  great  piattern  of  perfection  was  never  seen 
to  laugh. 
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Chearfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  eiceptions : 
it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  nature;  it  does  not  throw  the 
mind  into  a  condition  improper  for  the  present  state  of  humanity, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  characters  of  those  who  are  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  philosophers  among  the  heathens,  as  well  as 
among  those  who  have  been  deservedly  esteemed  as  saints  and 
holy  men  among  Christians. 

If  we  consider  chearfulness  in  three  lights,  with  regard  to  our- 
selves, to  those  we  converse  with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of  our 

to  being,  it  will  not  a  little  recommend  itself  on  each  of  these  ac- 
counts. The  man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 
mind,  is  not  only  easy  ift  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  master  of  all 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul :  his  imagination  is  always 
clear,  and  his  judgment  undisturbed :  his  temper  is  even  and  un- 
ruffled, whether  in  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  a  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for  him,  tastes  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  creation  which  are  poured  about  him,  and 
does  not  feel  the  fuU  weight  of  those  accidental  evils  which  may 
bebl  him. 

30  If  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons  whom  be  con- 
verses with,  it  naturally  produces  love  and  good-will  towards  him. 
A  chearfiil  mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be  altahle  and  obliging,  but 
raises  the  same  good  humour  in  those  who  come  within  its  influ- 
ence. A  roan  finds  himself  pleased,  he  does  not  know  why,  with 
the  chearfulness  of  his  companion:  it  is  like  a  sudden  sun-shine 
that  awakens  a  secret  delight  In  the  mind,  without  her  attending  to 
it :  the  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and  naturally  flows  out 
into  friendship  and  benevolence  towards  the  person  wlio  has  so 
kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

}o  When  I  consider  thischearful  state  of  mind  in  its  third  relation, 
1  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude  to  the 
great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward  chearfulness  is  an  implicit 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its  dispensations: 
it  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein  we  are  placed, 
and  a  secret  approbation  of  the  divine  will  in  his  conduct  towards 
men. 

There  are  but  two  things,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  reasonably 
deprive  us  of  this  chearfulness  of  heart.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
sense  of  guiit.     A  roan  who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impeni- 

40  tence  can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
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which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  the  natural  effect  of  Hrtue  and 
innocence.  Cbearfiilness  in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  liarder  name 
than  language  can  furnish  us  with,  and  is  many  degrees  beyond 
what  we  cominonly  call  folly  or  madness. 

Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
consequently  of  a  future  state,  under  whatsoever  titles  it  shelters 
itself,  may  likewise  very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of  this  chear- 
fulness  of  temper.  There  is  something  so  particularly  gloomy 
and  offensive  to  human  nature  In  the  prospect  of  non-existence, 

10  that  1  cannot  but  wonder,  with  many  excellent  writers,  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  outlive  the  expectation  of  it.  For  my  own 
part,  1  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted,  that  it 
is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of,  and  such  a  truth  as  we 
meet  with  In  every  object,  in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every 
thought.  If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  this  tribe  of  inlidels, 
we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride,  spleen,  and  cavil :  it 
is  indead  no  wonder  that  men  who  are  uneasy  to  themselves 
should  be  so  to  tlie  rest  of  the  worid  :  and  how  is  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  'himself,  who  is  in  danger 

20  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence,  and  dropping  into 
nothmg  ? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no  pretence  to 
chearfulness,  and  would  act  very  unreasonably  should  they  en- 
deavour after  it.  It  b  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  in  good- 
humour,  and  enjoy  his  present  existence,  who  is  apprehensive 
either  of  torment  or  of  annihilation :  of  being  miserable,  or 
of  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  principles,  which  are 
destructive  of  chearAilness  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  in 

JO  right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish 
this  happy  temper  from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness, 
shame  and  Teproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay,  death  itself, 
considering  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage 
we  may  'reap  from  them,  do  not  desi;rve  the  name  of  evils:  a 
good  mind  may  bear  up  under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indo- 
lence, and  with  cfaearfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tempest 
;^  does  not  discompose  him,  which  he  Is  sure  will  bring  him  to 
^  a  joyful  harbour. 
^  /  A  man  who  jises  his  best  endeavoun  to  live  accordbg  to 
•^    lb  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason,  has  two  petpetual  sources 
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of  chearfiilness,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  mture,  and  of 
ttiat  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependence.  If  he  looks  into 
himself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence  which  is  so  lately 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  be 
still  new,  and  still  in  its  beginnitii;.  How  many  self-congratula- 
tions naturally  arise  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its 
entrance  into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  those  improveable 
faculties,  which  in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  his  first  setting 
out,  have  made  so  considerable  a  progress,  and  which  will  be 

10  still  receiving  an  increase  of  perfection,  and  consequently  an 
increase  of  happinns  i  The  consciousness  of  such  a  being 
spreads  a  perpetual  diffusion  of  joy  through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous 
man,  and  makes  him  look  upon  himself  every  moment  as  more 
happy  than  he  knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  chearfulneas  to  a  good  mind,  is  its 
consideration  of  that  Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependence, 
and  in  whom,  though  we  behold  htm  as  yet  but  in  the  first 
^Dt  discoveries  of  his  perfections,  we  -see  every  thing  that  we 
can  imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable.    We  find  ourselves 

30  every  where  upheld  by  his  goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an 
immensity  of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depend  upon  a 
Being,  whose  power  qualifies  him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity 
of  means,  whose  goodness  and  truth  engage  him  to  make  those 
happy  who  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unchangeableness  will 
secure  us  in  thb  happiness  to  al]  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  everyone  should  perpetually  cherish 
in  his  thoughts,  will  banish  from  us  all  that  secret  heaviness  of 
heart  which  unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when  they  lie  under 
no  real  affliction,  all  that  anguish  which  wc  may  feel  from  any 

30  evil  that  actually  oppresses  us,  to  which  I  may  likewise  add  those 
little  cracklings  of  mirth  and  folly,  tliat  are  apter  to  betray 
virtue  than  support  it;  and  establish  in  us  such  an  even  and 
chearful  temper,  as  makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those 
with  whom  we  converse,  and  to  him  whom  we  were  made  to 
jrieasc— I. 


b,  Google 
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No.  468.     On  True  and  Palie  Shame ;  the  tatter  makei  the  Ei^ltib 

rtpreii  aity  outward  ibo<ai  of  religion;  catue  qflbij  explained. 

mill  oOir  irpMi—nzi. 

Pudor  malus. — HoK. 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday  given 

me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who,  being  invited  to  an 

entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the 

confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  sudden 

he  grew  so  flustered  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table  into 

his  own  hands,  abused  every  one  of  the  company,  and  Bung  a 

bottle  at  the  gentleman  who  treated  him.    This  has  given  me 

occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  vicious  modesty,  and 

to  remember  the  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  Is  quoted  by  Plirtarch, 

lo  that  the  person  has  had  but  an  ill  education   who  has   not 

been  taught  to  deny  any  thing.    This  false  kind  of  modesty 

has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  sexes  into  as  many  vices  as  the  most 

abandoned  impudence,  and  is  the  more  inexcusable  to  reason, 

because  it  acts  to  gratify  others  rather  than  itself,  and  is  punished 

with  a  kind  of  remorse,  not  only,  like  other  vicious  habits,  when 

the  crime  is  over,  but  even  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  com- 

Notbing  b  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and  nothing  is 
more,  contemptible  than  the  false.    The  one  guards  virtue,  the 

30  Other  betrays  it.  True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  rules  (rf  right  reason;  false  modesty 
is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  humour  of 
the  company.  True  modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal, 
false  modesty  every  thing  that  is  unfashionable.  The  latter  is 
only  a  general  undetermined  instinct;  the  former  is  that  in- 
stinct, limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and 
religion. 

We  Dtay  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  false  and  vicious  which 
engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or 

30  which  restrains  him  from  doing  any  thing  that  is  of  a  contrary, 
nature.  How  many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend 
sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to  spare,  are  bound 
for  persons  whom  they  have  but  little  friendship  for,  give  recom- 
mendatory characters  of  men  whom  they  are  not  acquainted 
with,  bestow  places  on  those  whom  they  do  not  esteem,  live 
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in  such  a  manner  as  themselves  do  not  approve,  and  all  this 
merely  because  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  resist  solicita- 
tion,  importunity,  or  example  ? 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  only  to  such  actions 
as  are  indiscreet,  bnt  very  often  to  such  as  are  highly  criminal. 
When  Xenophanes  was  called  timorous  because  he  would  not 
venture  his  money  in  a  game  at  dice,  '  I  confess,'  said  he, '  that 
I  am  exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do  any  ill  thing.'  On 
the  contrary,  a  man  of  vicious  modesty  complies  with  every  thing, 
lo  and  is  only  fearful  of  doing  what  may  look  singular  in  the 
company  where  he  is  engaged.  He  tails  in  with  the  torrent, 
and  lets  himself  go  to  every  action  or  discourse,  however  un- 
justifiable in  itself,  so  it  be  in  vogue  among  the  present  party. 
This,  though  one  of  the  most  common,  is  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  dispositions  in  human  nature,  that  men  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  speaking  of  acting  in  a  dissolute  or  irrational 
manner,  but  that  one  who  is  in  their  company  should  be  ashamed 
of  governing  himself  by  the  principles  of  reason  and  virtue. 
In  the  second  place,  we  may  consider  false  modesty  as  it  re- 
30  strains  a  man  from  doing  what  is  good  and  laudable.  My 
reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest  to  him  many  instances  and 
examples  under  this  head.  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  reBexion, 
which  I  cannot  make  without  a  secret  concern.  We  have  in 
England  a  particular  basbfulness  in  every  thing  that  regards 
religion.  A  well-bred  man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  serious 
sentiment  ot  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  Appear  a  greater 
libertine  than  he  really  is,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  coun- 
tenance among  the  men  of  mode.  Our  excess  of  modesty  makes 
us  shame-faced  in  all  the  exercises  of  piety  and  devotion,  This 
lo  humour  prevails  upon  us  daily ;  insomuch  that  at  many  well  bred 
tables  the  master  of  the  house  is  so  modest  a  man,  that  he  has 
not  the  confidence  to  say  a  grace  at  his  own  table :  a  custom 
-which  is  not  onlypractised  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  but  was 
never  omitted  by  the  heathens  themselves.  English  gentlemen, 
who  travel  into  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  people  of  the  best  quality  kneeling  in  their 
cburche°,  and  engaged  in  their  private  devotions,  though  it  be 
not  at  the  hours  of  public  worship.  An  officer  of  the  army, 
or  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  in  those  countries,  would  be  afraid 
40  of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreligious,  but  an  ill-bred  man,  should 
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he  be  seen  to  go  to  bed,  or  sit  down  at  table,  without  oR^ring 
up  his  devotions  on  such  occasions.  The  same  show  of  religion 
appears  in  all  the  foreign  reformed  churches,  and  enters  so  much 
into  their  conversation,  that  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  tetm  them 
hypocritical  and  precise. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in  our  nation 
may  proceed  in  some  measure  from  that  modesty  which  is 
natural  to  us ;  but  the  great  occasion  of  it  is  certainly  this ;  those 
swarms  of  sectaries  that  over-ran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the 

10  Great  Rebellion  carried  their  hypocrisy  so  high,  that  they  had 
converted  our  whole  language  into  a  jargon  of  enthusiasm,  inso- 
much that  upon  the  Restoration  men  thought  they  could  not 
recede  too  far  from  the  behaviour  and  practice  of  those  pereons, 
who  had  made  religion  a  cloke  to  so  many  villainies.  This  led 
them  hito  the  other  extreme;  every  appearance  of  devotion 
was  looked  upon  as  puritanical;  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
ridiculers  who  flourished  in  that  reign,  and  attacked  every  thing 
that  was  serious,  it  has  ever  since  been  out  of  countenance  among 
us.    By  this  means  we  are  gradually  fallen   into  that  vicious 

io  modesty  which  has  in  some  measure  worn  out  from  among  us 
the  appearance  of  Christianity  in  ordinary  life  and  conversation, 
and  which  distinguishes  us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detested,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  to  be  preferred  to  open  impiety.  They  are  both 
equally  destructive  to  the  person  who  is  possessed  with  them: 
but,  in  regard  to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as  bare- 
faced irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be  observed  is,  to  be  sincerely 
virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  worid  see  we  are 
so.     I  do  not  know  a  more  dreadfnl  menace  in  the  holy  writings, 

30  than  that  which  is  pronounced  against  those  who  have  this 
perverted  modesty,  to  be  ashamed  before  men  in  a  particular 
of  such  unspeakable  importance. — C. 


No.  469.     Religion  and  moralil^;   the  pre-emmenu  tf  tbt  latter; 
against  periteutioa. 

Quicqnid  dlgnum  wpiente  bonoqne  e>t. 

HoR.  Epist.  i.  4.  5. 
Religion  may  be  considered  under_two  general  heads.    The 
first  comprehends  what  we  are  to  believe,  the  other  what  we 
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aw  to  practise.  By  those  things  which  we  are  to  believe, " 
I  mean  whatever  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  writings,  xaA 
which  we  could  not  have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the 
light  of  nature;  by  the  things  which  we  arc  to  practise, 
I  mean  all  those  duties  to  which  we  are  directed  by  reason 
or  natural  religion.  I'he  first  of  these  I  shall  distinguish  by 
the  name  oF  faith,  the  second  by  that  of  morality. 

If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  mankind,  we  find 
many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  faith,  that  they  neglect 
10  morality;  and  many  who  build  so  much  upon  morality,  that  they 
do  not  pay  a  due  regard  to  faith.  The  perfect  man  should 
be  defective  in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will  be  evident 
to  those  who  consider  tlie  benefits  which  arise  from  each  of 
them,  and  which  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  this  day's  paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Christian  duty  into 
morality  and  faith,  and  that  they  h>ve  both  their  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies, the  first  has  the  pre-eminence  in  several  respects. 

Bnt,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as  I  have  stated 
the  notion  of  it)  is  of  a  lixed  eternal  nature,  and  will  endure 
2o  when  faith  shall  fail,  and  be  lost  in  conviction. 

Secondly,  Because  a  person  may  be  qualified  to  do  greater  good 
to  mankind,  and  become  more  beneficial  to  the  world,  by  mo- 
rality without  faith,  than  by  faith  without  morality. 

tlxrdly,  Because  morality  gives  a  greater  perfection  to  human 
nature,  by  quieting  the  mind,  moderating  the  passions,  and  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  every  man  in  his  private  edacity. 

Fourtbly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality  is  much  more  certain 
than  that  of  faith,  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  agreeing 
in  the  great  points  of  morality,  as  much  as  they  differ  in  those 
30  of  faith. 

Fiftbfy,  Because  infidelity  is  not  of  so  malignant  a  nature  as 
immor^y ;  or,  to  put  the  same  reason  in  another  light,  because 
it  is  generally  owned,  there  may  be  salvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel, 
(particularly  in  the  case  of  invincible  ignorance),  but  none  for 
a  vicious  believer. 

Sixthly,  Because  faith  seems  to  draw  its  principal,  if  not  all 

its  excellency,  from  the  influence  it  has  upon  morality;  as  we 

shall  see  more  at  large,  if  we  consider  wherein  consists  the 

excellency  of  faith,  or  the  belief  of  revealed  religion;  and  this 

40  I  think  is, 
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First,  In  explaining  and  carrying  to  greater  heights  several 
points  of  morality, 

Seeondfy,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  motives  to  enforce 
the  practice  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
more  endearing  notions  of  one  another,  and  a  true  state  of 
ourselves,  both  in  regard  to  the  grandeur  and  vileness  of  our 
natures. 

Fourthfy,  By  shewing  us  the  blackness  and  deformity  of  vice; 
lo  which  in  the  Christian  system  is  so  very  great,  that  he  who 
is  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  sovereign  Judge  of  it, 
is  represented  by  several  of  our  divines  as  hating  sin  to  the 
same  degree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  Person  who  was  made 
the  propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  method  of  making 
morality  effectual  to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several  heads,  which  every  one 
who  is  conversant  in  discourses  of  this  nature  will  easily  enlarge 
upon  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them 
zo  which  may  be  useful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am 
sure  is  so  obvious  that  he  cannot  miss  it,  namely,  that  a  nuin 
cannot  be  perfect  in  bis  scheme  of  morality,  who  does  not 
strengthen  and  support  it  with  that  of  the  Christian  faith, 

Be^des  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three  other  maxims  which 
I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what  has  been  said. 

First,  That  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  of  making  any 
thing  an  article  of  faith,  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  con- 
firmation or  improvement  of  morality. 

Sccmdly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and  authentic, 
30  which  weakens  or  subverts  the  practical  part  of  religion,  or  what 
I  have  hitherto  called  morality. 

Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  mbrallty,  or  natural  re- 
ligion, cannot  posubly  apprehend  any  danger  from  embracing 
Christianity,  as  it  is  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doc- 
trines of  our  national  church. 

There  is  likewise  another  masim  which  I  think  may  be  drawn 

from  the  foregoing  considerations,  which  is  this  j  That  we  should, 

in  alt  dubious  points,  consider  any  ill  consequences  that  may  arise 

from  them,  suppodng  they  should  be  erroneous,  before  we  give 

40  up  our  assent  to  them.     For  example,  in  that  disputable  point 
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of  persecuting  men  for  conscience  sake,  besides  the  embittering 
their  minds  with  batred,'fndignation,  and  all  the  vehemence  of  ' 
resentment,  and  ensnaring  them  to  profiess  what  they  do  not 
believe,  we  cut  them  off  ^m  the  pleasures  and  advantages    . 
of  society,  afflict  their  bodies,  distress  their  fortunes,  hurt  their  / 
reputations,  ruin  their  families,  make  their  lives  painful,  or  put/ 
an  end  to  them.    Sure,  when  1  see  dreadful  consequences  rising 
from  a  principle,  1  would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
it  as  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  before  I  would  venture 

□  to  act  upon  it,  or  make  It  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  tase,  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is  plain  and  evi- 
dent, the  principle  that  puts  us  upton  doing  it  of  a  dubious  and 
disputable  nature.  Morality  seems  highly  violated  by  the  one, 
and  whether  or  no  a  zeal  for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true  system 
of  faith  may  justify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  1  cannot  but  think,  if 
our  religion  produces  charity  as  well  as  zeal,  it  will  not  be  for 
shewing  itself  by  such  cruel  Instances.  But,  to  conclude  with 
the  words  of  an  excellent  author,  '  We  have  just  enough  religion 
to    make    us   hate,   but    not   enough    to    make    us  love    one 

o  another.'~C, 


Wo.  483.     On  judgmenU,  or  lubat  are  rashly  anumtd  to  bt  juci; 
initancet  o/tbii  temrrilf;  its  presumptien  and  folly, 
Ncc  DcDS  intcnil,  nisi  dignut  viiidice  nodui 

Hob.  AnPoet.  191- 

Nor  let  1  God  in  peiion  stand  displiy'd, 
Unleii  the  latwuring  plot  deserve  tiii  aid. 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  un charitableness,  than 
to  interpret  the  afflictions  which  befal  our  neighbours,  aspunljb- 
mrnls  smA Judgments.  It  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  suifers, 
when  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  abates  the  compassion  of  those  towards  him,  who  regard 
him  in  so  dreadful  a  light.  The  humour  of  turning  every  mis- 
fortune into  a  judgment  proceeds  from  wrong  notions  of  religion, 
-which,  in  Its  own  nature,  produces  good-will  towards  men,  and 
puts  the  mildest  construction  upon  every  accident  that  befals 
o  them.  In  this  case  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that  sours  a  man's 
temper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that  sours  his  religion;   people  of 
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gloomy  unchearful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malignant  tempers, 
whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their 
natural  tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 
As  the  finest  wines  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the 
most  religious  thoughts  often  draw  something  that  is  particular 
from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  When 
folly  or  superstition  strike  in  with  this  natural  depravity  of 
temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  religion  itself,  to  preserve 
the  character  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  with  it  from  appear- 

10  ing  highly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  conceal  under  the 
name  of  Nemesb",  is  the  greatest  discoverer  of  judgments  that 
I  have  met  with.  She  can  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  such 
a  man's  house  on  hre,  or  blew  down  his  bams.  Talk  to  her  o( 
an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  hath  lost  her  beauty  by  the 
small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  tells  you,  that  when  she 
had  a  fine  face  she  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glass.  Tell 
her  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her,  but  her 

10  mother  used  one  of  her  nieces  very  barbarously.  Her  usual  re- 
marks turn  upon  people  who  had  great  estates,  but  never  enjoyed 
them,  by  reason  of  some  flaw  in  their  own,  or  their  father's 
behaviour.  She  can  give  you  the  reason  why  such  a  one  died 
childless ;  why  such  an  one  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  yonth ; 
why  such  an  one  was  unhappy  in  her  marriage ;  why  one  brttke 
his  leg  in  such  a  particular  spot  of  ground ;  and  why  another  was 
killed  with  a  back-sword",  rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of 
weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for  every  misfortune  that  can  befal 
any  of  her  acquaintance;  and  when  she  hears  of  a  robbery  that 

30  has  been  made,  or  a  murder  that  has  been  committed,  enlarges 
more  on  the  guilt  of  the  suffering  person  than  on  that  of  the 
thief  or  assassin.  In  short,  she  is  so  good  a  Christian,  that 
whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a  tml,  and  whatever  happens  to 
her  neighbours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life,  is  sufficient 
to  expose  it ;  but  when  it  appear?  in  a  pomp  and  dignity  of  style, 
it  is  very  apt  to  amuse  and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Herodotus  and  Plutarch  very  often  apply  their  judgments  as 
impertinently  as  the  old  woman  I  have  before  mentioned,  though 

40  their  manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly  itself  a^iear 
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venerable.  Indeed,  most  historians,  as  well  Christian  as  Pa- 
gao,  have  fallen  into  this  idle  superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill 
success  unforeseen  disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had 
been  let  into  the  secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted 
with  that  private  conduct  by  which  the  worid  is  governed.  One 
would  think  several  of  our  own  historians  in  particular  had  many 
revelations  of  this  kind  made  to  them.  Our  old  English  monks 
seldom  let  any  of  their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  diminish  the  power  or  wealth  of  which  the  eccle- 

JO  siastics  were  in  those  times  possessed.  William  the  Conqueror's 
race  generally  found  their  judgments  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
their  fathers  had  pulled  down  churches  and  monasteries.  In 
short,  read  one  of  the  chronicles  written  by  an  author  of  this 
frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think  you  were  reading  an  history 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  where  the  historians  were 
actually  inspired,  and  where,  by  a  particular  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, the  kings  were  distinguished  by  judgments  or  blessings, 
according  as  they  promoted  idolatry  or  the  worship  of  the  true 
God. 

20  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon  misfor- 
tunes not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard  to  the  persons 
whom  they  befal,  but  very  presumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is 
supposed  to  inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons  are  very 
often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  prosperous;  which  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely 
wise  and  good  in  all  his  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such 
a  promiscuous  and  undistinguished  distribution  of  good  and  evil, 
which  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in 

JO  this  life,  will  be  rectified  and  made  amends  for  in  another.  We 
are  not  therefore  to  expect  that  fire  should  fall  from  heaven  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence ;  nor,  when  we  see  triumphant 
guilt  or  depressed  virtue  in  particular  persons,  that  Omnipotence 
will  make  bare  its  holy  arm  in  defence  of  the  one  or  punishment 
of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  set  apart  for 
the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both  according  to  their  respective 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgments  to  any  particular 

crimes,  may  appear  from  several  considerations.     1  shall  only 

40  mention  two :  first,  That,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamitv 
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or  affliction,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgment 
to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  happen  to  men  of  approved 
religion  and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  atheist "  was  aboard  one 
of  the  Athenian  ships  there  arose  a  very  violent  tempest ;  upon 
which  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was  ajnst  judgment  upon 
them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a  man  on  board.  Diagoras 
begged  them  to  loob  upon  the  rest  of  the  ships  that  were  in  the 
same  distress,  and  asked  them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on 
board  every  vessel  in  the  fleet.    We  are  all  involved  in  the  same 

10  calamities,  and  subject  to  the  same  accidents;  and  when  we  see 
any  one  of  the  species  under  any  particular  oppression,  we  should 
look  upon  it  as  arising  from  the  common  lot  of  human  nature, 
rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  person  who  suffers. 

Another  consideration  tliat  may  check  our  presumption  in 
putting  such  a  construction  upon  a  misfortune  is  this,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  wliat  are  calamities  and  what  are 
blessings.  How  many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes, 
which  have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  persons 
in  whose  lot  they  have  fallen  i     How  many  disappointments  have, 

to  in  their  consequences,  saved  a  man  from  ruin  ?  If  we  could  look 
into  the  effects  of  everything,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments ;  but  for  a  man  to  give  his 
Opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part,  and  in  its  beginnings,  is  an 
unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness  and  fofly.  The  story  of  Biton  and 
Clitobus",  which  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  Heathens, 
(for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  who  have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul),  may 
teach  us  a  caution  in  this  matter.  Those  two  brothers,  being 
the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's 

JO  chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  solemnity,  the 
persons  being  absent  who  by  their  office  were  to  have  drawn  her 
chariot  on  that  occasion.  The  mother  was  so  transported  with 
this  instance  of  filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess  to 
bestow  upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given  to  men  ; 
upon  which  they  were  both  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  next 
morning  found  dead  in  the  temple.  This  was  such  an  event  as 
would  have  been  construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened  to 
the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  been  represented  as  such  by  any  ancient  historian  who 

40  had  given  us  an  account  of  it.— O. 
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Wo.  494,     Gloom  na  part  of  piety ;  anttdote  front  Puritan  tims.< ; 
character  qf  Sombriai  ;  Irae  religion  ii  cheer/id, 

nuiime  detestabilcni,  quorum  est  lautlem 

What  kiad  of  philosophy  is  it,  lo  extol  mcUncbol;,  tbe  mott  detntabU  thing 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England,  for  every  one 
that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  fnuch  sanctitjr  as 
possible  into  his  fece,  and  ia  particular  to  abstain  from  all 
appearaoces  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon 
as  the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of  a  sorrowful 
countenance,  and  generally  eaten  up  with  spleen  and  melancholy. 
A  gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great  ornament  to  the  learned 
world,  has  diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous  Independent 

lo  minister,  who  was  head  of  a  college  in  those  times".  This 
gentleman  was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  just  6tted  out  for  the  university  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  His  friends  were  resolved  that  he  should  try  his 
fortune  at  an  election  which  was  drawing  near  in  the  college, 
of  which  the  Independent  minister  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned was  governor.  The  youth,  according  to  custom,  waited 
on  him  in  order  to  be  examined.  He  was  received  at  the  door 
by  a  servant,  who  was  one  of  that  gloomy  generation  that  were 
then  in   fashion.     He  conducted   him,  with   great   silence   and 

30  seriousness,  to  a  long  galler;  which  was  darkened  at  noon-day, 
and  had  only  a  single  candle  burning  in  it.  After  a  short  stay  in 
this  melancholy  apartment,  he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with 
black,  where  be  entertained  himself  for  some  time  by  the 
glimmering  of  a  taper,  till  at  length  the  head  of  the  college 
came  out  to  him  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen  night- 
caps upon  his  head,  and  religious  horror  in  his  countenance. 
The  young  man  trembled ;  but  his  fears  increased,  when,  instead 
of  being  asked  what  progress  be  had  made  in  learning,  he  was 
examined  how  he  abounded  in  grace.    His  Latin  and  Greek 

30  stood  him  in  little  stead ;  he  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the 
state  of  his  soul;  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect; 
what  was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion  ;  upon  what  day  of  the 
month  and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened ;  how  it  was  carried  on, 
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and  when  completed.  The  whcJe  examination  was  summed  up 
witli  one  short  question,  namely,  Wbetber  be  <wai  prepared  fir 
death  f  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honest  parents, 
was  frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding, 
and  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatory ;  so  that,  upon  making  his 
escape  out  of  the  house  of  mourning,  he  could  never  be  brought 
a  second  time  to  the  examination,  as  not  being  able  to  go 
through  the  terrors  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside  of  religion  is 

lo  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  by 
a  natural  unchearfulness  of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or 
weakness  of  understanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief  and  melan- 
choly. Superstitious  fears  and  groundless  scruples  cut  them  off 
from  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  all  those  social  enter- 
tainments which  are  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable :  as  if 
mirth  was  made  for  reprobates,  and  chearfulness  of  heart  denied 
those  who  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a  proper  title  to  it. 
Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow.     He  thinks  himself 

ZQ  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  disconsolate.  He  looks  on  a 
sudden  lit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.  An 
innocent  jest  startles  him  like  blasphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who 
is  advanced  to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes ; 
describe  a  public  ceremony,  he  shakes  his  head :  shew  him  a 
gay  equipage,  he  blesses  himself.  All  the  little  ornaments  of 
life  are  pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane. 
He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for 
being  playful.  He  sits  at  a  christening,  or  a  marriage  feast,  as  at 
a  funeral ;  sighs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  merry  story,  and  grows 

30  devout  when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant.  After 
all,  Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would  have  behaved  himself 
very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a 
general  persecution. 

1  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  characters  with 
hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently ;  that  being  a  vice  which  I 
think  none  but  he,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts^ 
should  pretend  to  discover  in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do 
not  amount  to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  as  there'  are 
many  excellent  persons  who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual 

40  sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than  our 
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reproaches,  I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  such  a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious 
life,  by  representing  it  as  an  unsociable  state,  that  extinguishes 
all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens  the  face  of  nature,  and  destroys 
the  relish  of  being  itself. 

t  have,  in  former  papers,  shewn  how  great  a  tendency  there  is 
to  chearfulneffi  in  religion,  and  how  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not 
only  the  most  lovely,  but  the  most  comraendabJe  In  a  virtuous 
person.    In  ^ort,  those  who  represent  religion  in  so  unamiable 

10  a  light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  make  a  discovery  of 
the  land  of  Promise,  when  by  their  reports  they  discouraged  the 
people  from  entering  upon  it.  Those  who  shew  us  the  joy, 
the  chearfuiness,  the  good-humour,  that  naturally  spring  up  in 
this  happy  state,  are  like  the  spies  bringing  along  with  them 
the  clustei^  of  grapes  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might  invite  their 
companions  into  the  pleasant  country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent  Pagan  writer"  has  made  a  discourse,  to  shew  that 
the  atheist,  who  denies  a  God,  does  him  less  dishonour  than  the 
man  who  owns  his  being,  but  at  the  same  time  believes  him  to 

20  be  cniel,  hard  to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature.  For  my 
own  part,  says  he,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  said  of  me,  that 
there  was  never  any  such  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch 
was  ill-natured,  capricious,  or  inhumane. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of  laughter.  He  has  a  heart 
c^>3ble  of  mirth,  and  naturally  disposed  to  it.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections  of  the  mind,  but 
to  regulate  them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain,  but  was  not 
designed  to  banish  gladness  from  the  heart  of  man.     Religion 

30  contract!  the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough 
for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of  the 
divine  Being,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are  in  their  own  nature 
so  far  from  excluding  all  gladness  of  heart,  that  they  are  per- 
petual sources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of  religion  cheers 
as  well  as  composes  the  soul;  it  banishes  indeed  all  levity  of 
behaviour,  all  vicious  and  dissolute  mirth,  but  in  exchange  tills 
the  mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted  chearfulness, 
and  an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others,  as  well  as  to  be 
pleased  in  itself.— O. 
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Qui  mile  el  tecraa  vlriisque  rauudum 
TempetJt  hotis; 
Upde  nil  imjus  generitur  ipso. 
Nee  viget  quidquam  simile  lut  secnndam. 

Holi.Od.  i.  IJ. 

Simonides  being  asked  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  What  God 
was?  desired  a  day's  time  to  consider  of  it  before  he  made  his 
reply.  When  the  day  was  expired,  he  desired  two  days ;  and 
afterwards  instead  of  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still 
double  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philosopher, 
the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that 
he  waded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth ;  and  that  he  lost 
himself  in  the  thought,  instead  of  finding  an  end  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men  by  the  light  of 
o  reason  have  framed  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  amounts  to  this : 
that  he  has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  spiritual  nature;  and 
since  we  have  no  notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection 
but  what  we  discover  In  our  own  souls,  we  join  infinitude  to 
each  kind  of  these  perfections,  and  what  is  a  faculty  in  a 
human  soul  becomes  an  attribute  in  Gud. 

We  exist  in  place  and  time;  the  Divine  Being  fills  the  im- 
mensity of  space  with  his  presence,  and  inhabits  eternity.  We 
are  possessed  of  a  little  power  and  a  little  knowledge,  the 
Divine  Being  is  Almighty  and  omniscient.  In  short,  by  adding 
o  infinity  to  any  kind  of  perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by  joining  all 
these  different  kinds  of  perfections  in  one  being,  we  form  our 
idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  must  have  made  this  obser- 
vation, I  shall  produce  Mr.  Locke's  authority  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, out  of  his  Essay  on  human  understanding".  'If  we 
examine  the  idea  we  have  of  the  incomprehensible  Supreme 
Being,  we  shall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way ;  and  that 
the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God  and  separate  spirits, 
are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflexion : 
o  V.  g.  having  from  what  we  experiment  In  ourselves,  got  the  Ideas 
of  existence  and  duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure 
and  happiness,  and  of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  which 
it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without,— when  we  would  frame 
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an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we 
enlat^  every  one  of  these  with  our  idea  of  infinity ;  and  so 
putting  them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God," 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  spiritual 
perfection,  besides  tbose  which  are  lodged  in  an  human  soul;  but 
it  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  ideas  of  any  binds  of  per- 
fection, except  those  of  which  we  have  some  small  rays  and  short 
imperfect  strokes  in  ourselves.  It  would  be  therefore  a  very 
high  presumption  to  determine  whether  the  Supreme  Being  has 

10  not  many  more  attributes  than  those  which  enter  into  our  con- 
ceptions of  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  bind  of 
spiritual  perfection  which  is  not  marked  out  in  an  human  soul, 
it  belongs  in  its  fulness  to  the  Divine  Nature. 

Several  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that  the  soul,  in 
her  separate  state,  may  have  new  faculties  springing  up  in  her, 
which  she  is  not  capable  of  exerting  during  her  present  union 
with  the  body ;  and  whether  these  faculties  may  not  correspond 
with  other  attributes  in  the  divine  nature,  and  open  to  us  here* 
after  new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether 

ao  ignorant.  This,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in, 
that  the  Sovereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of  nature,  has  in  him 
all  possible  perfection,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree;  to  speak 
according  to  our  methods  of  conceiving.  1  shall  only  add  under 
this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  our  notion  of  this  infinite 
Being  as  high  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will 
.fall  infinitely  short  of  what  be  really  is.  Ibere  ii  no  end  0/  hit 
greattKJi ;  the  most  exalted  creature  he  has  made,  is  only  capable 
of  adoring'  it,  none  but  himself  can  comprehend  it 
The  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and  sublime  in 

JO  this  light.  '  By  his  word  all  things  consist.  We  may  qwak  much, 
and  yet  come  short ;  wherefore  in  sum,  he  is  all.  How  shall  we 
be  able  to  magnify  him  i  for  he  is  great  above  all  his  works. 
The  Lord  Is  terrible  and  very  great ;  and  marvellous  in  his 
power.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you 
can :  for  even  yet  wili  he  far  exceed.  And  when  you  exalt 
him,  put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be  not  weary;  for  you  can 
never  go  far  enough.  Who  hath  seen  him,  that  he  might  tell 
OS  ?  and  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is  ?  There  are  yet  hid 
greater  things  than  these  be,  for  we  have  seen  but  a  few  of 

40  his  works.' 
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I  have  here  onl;  considered  the  Supreme  Being  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  If  we  would  see  him  in  all  the 
wonders  of  his  mercy  we  must  have  recourse  to  revelation, 
which  represents  him  to  us,  not  only  as  infinitely  great  and 
glorious,  but  as  infinitely  good  and  just  in  his  dispensations 
towards  man.  But  as  this  is  a  theory  which  falls  imder  every 
one's  consideration,  though  indeed  it  can  never  be  sufficiently 
considered,  I  shall  here  only  take  notice  of  that  habitual  wor^ip 
and  veneration  which  we  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being. 

lo  We  should  often  refresh  our  miuds  with  the  thought  of  him,  and 
annihilate  ourselves  before  him,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
worthlessness  and  of  his  transcendent  excellency  and  perfection. 
This  would  impnnt  ,in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted awe  and  veneration  as  that  which  I  am  here  recom- 
mending, and  which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and 
reasonable  humiliation  of  the  soul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  elfectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  seeds  of  pride, 
vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which  are  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  minds 
of  such  whose  thoughts  turn  more  on  those  comparative  ad- 

lo  vantages  which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
than  on  that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  between  them 
and  the  sujveme  model  of  all   perfection.     It  would  likewise  ■ 
quicken  our  desires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  ourselves  to  him 
by  all  the  acts  of  religion  and  virtue. 

Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being  would,  in 
a  particular  manner,  banish  from  among  us  that  prevailing  im- 
piety of  using  his  name  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

I  iind  the  following  passage  in  an  excellent  sermon",  preached 
at   the  funeral  of  a  gentleman   who  was  an  honour  to  his 

30  country,  and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  successful  inquirer  into 
the  works  of  nature  than  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced :  '  He  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  great  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  any  person. 
The  very  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  without  a 
pause  and  a  visible  stop  in  his  discourse ;  in  which,  one  that  Inew 
him  most  particularly  above  twenty  years,  has  told  me  that  he 
was  so  exact,  that  he  does  not  remMnber  to  have  observed  him 
once  to  fail  in  it.' 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by  the  Jews 

40  to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful  and  holy.    They  would.uot  let  it 
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enter  even  fnto  their  religious  discourses.  What  can  we  tiien 
think  of  those  who  make  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the 
ordinary  exprenions  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most  impertinent 
passions  I  of  those  who  admit  it  into  the  most  familiar  qoesttons 
and  assertions,  ludicrous  phrases  and  works  of  humour ;  not  to 
mention  those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  perjuries.  It  would  be 
an  affront  to  reason  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  horror  and 
proianeness  of  such  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  exposes 
it  sufBciently  to  those,  in  whom  the  light  of  nature,  not  to  say 
lo  religion,  is  not  utterly  extingniidied. — O, 


]So.  566.  Sun-iet ;  the  starry  beirveni ;  meditation  on  the  infinity  ijf 
Created  Nature ;  buman   limitation ;  the  amnif/rejenee  and  omm- 
.      tcience  of  God. 

Denm  namque  ire  per  omiui 
Temique,  tuctusque  marii,  cslumque  ptofnodum. 

Vats.  Georg.  ir.  iii. 

1  was  yesterday  about  sun-set  walking  in  the  open  fields,  tiU 
the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  1  at  first  amused  myself  with 
all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours,  which  appeared  in  the 

,  western  parts  of  heaven :  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and 
went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another, 
till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the 
Kther  was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed 
thraugfa  it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To 

lo  conqilete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded 
niajesty  which  Milton  takes  notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye 
a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely  shaded,  and  dis- 
posed among  softer  li^ts,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before 
discovered  to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and 
taking  her  progres  among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in 
me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of 
serious  and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in 
that  reflexion,  When  I  etmider  the  beaveni,  the  viork  qftiyfatgtri, 

y>  the  MOM  and  the  itars  <uilneb  tbou  bait  ordained ;  <wbat  is  man,  that 
tbavartmiii^liIo/Mmf  and  tbe  ton  of  man  tbal  tbou  regardeit  bimt 
In  the  same  manner,  when  I  considered  that  infinite  host  of  stara, 
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or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which  were  then  shining 
upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets  or  worlds,  which 
were  movinground  their  respective  suns;  when  I  still  enlarged  the 
idea,  and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still 
above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these  still  enlightened  by  a 
superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are  planted  at  so  great  a 
distance  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as 
the  stars  to  us ;  in  short,  whilst  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  on  that  little   insignificant  figure  which  I   myself 

lo  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creatbn,  with 
all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  ex- 
tinguished and  annihilated,  they  would  not  be  missed,  more  than 
a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is  so 
exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  it  would  scarce 
make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The  chasm  would  be  imper- 
ceptible to  an  eye,  that  could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ;  as 
it  is  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or 

10  in  creatures  which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  ourselves. 
We  see  many  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  dis- 
cover with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the 
more  still  are  our  discoveries.  Huygenlus  carries  this  thought  so 
&r,that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  be  stars  whose 
light  is  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us,  since  their  first  creation''. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to 
it;  but  when  we  consider  that  it -is  the  work  of  infinite  power, 
prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert 
itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it "  f 

JO  To  return  therefore  to  my  first  thought,  I  could  not  but  look 
upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth  the 
smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care 
and  superintendency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst 
the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite  variety  of 
creatures,  which  In  all  probability  swarm  through  all  these  immea- 
surable regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying  thought,  1  con- 
sidered that  it  took  its  rise  from  those  narrow  conceptions,  which 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  divine  nature.     We  ourselves  can- 

40  not  attend  to  many  different  objects  at  the  same  time.     If  we 
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are  careful  to  inspect  some  things,  wc  must  (^  cour«e  neglect 
others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe  in  ourselves,  is  an 
imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some  degree  to  creatures  of  the 
highest  capacities,  as  they  are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite 
and  limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is 
confined  to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently  his  ob- 
servation is  stinted  f  o  a  certain  number  of  objects.  The  sphere 
in  which  we  move  and  act  and  understand,  is  of  a  wider  circum- 
ference to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one 

10  above  another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these 
our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When  therefore  we  reflect 
on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  im- 
perfection in  ourselves,  tbat  we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure 
ascribing  it  to  him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection. 
Our  reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes  are  Infinite,  but 
the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such  that  it  cannot  forbear 
setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  till  our  reason 
comes  again  to  our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  pre- 
judices which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of 

90  man. 

If  we  consider  Him  in  hk  omnipresence:  His  being  passes 
through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His 
creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothing  he 
has  made,  that  is  either  so  distant,  so  tittle,  or  so  inconsiderable, 
which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within 
the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
and  as  intimately  present  to  it,  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It 
would  be  an  imperfection  in  him,  were  he  able  to  remove  out 
of  <Mie  place  Into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himsalf  irom  anything 

]o  he  has  created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  diffused 
and  spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the 
language  ot  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a  being  whose  centre  is 
every  where,  and  hit  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  Kcond  [riace,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent. 
His  omniscience  indeed  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from 
his  omnipresence.  He  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion 
that  arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual 
world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united. 

40  Several  moralists  have  considered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of 
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God,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  bands,  aod  which  is  filled 
with  his  presence,  Others  ha.ve  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle  or  rather  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty;  but  the 
noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  icatorium  of  the  God- 
head. Brutes  and  men  have  their  lenjoriola,  or  little  lemor- 
ittnu,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  presence,  and  perceive  the 
actions,  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their 
knowledge  and  observation  turns  within  a  very  narrow  circle. 

o  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  and  know  every  thing 
in  which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  know- 
ledge, and  is,. as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of 
thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation,  should  it 
for*  millions  of  years  continue  its  progress  through  infinite  space 
with  the  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of 
the  Godhead.  Whilst  we  are  in  the  body  he  is  not  less  present 
with  us,  because  he  is  concealed  from  us.    '  O  that  I  knew  where 

o  1  might  find  him  !'  says  Job.  '  Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is 
not  there ;  and  bictward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left 
band  where  be  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  :  be  bideth 
himself  on  the  right  .hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.'  In  short, 
reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures  us,  that  he  cannot  be 
absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience every  uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  but 
regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.    He  is  privy  to  all  their 

o  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt 
to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion  :  for  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  be  should  be  mind^  of 
them. 


b,  Google 
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Wo.  660.     On  the  •vice  of  Drunkenness  -  Its  ruinous  eonseguenees  ; 
it  dlicotfers  latent  faults,  and  engenders  fresh  ones. 

RcgCs  dicuQtur  niultii  uigece  culullis 

Et  torqucic  mero,  quern  perspexisse  labocaiil. 

An  sit  amicitia  dignut,  Hor.  An  Poet.  434. 

M<Hi>rch(,  'tis  tail],  with  many  a  flowing  bowl 

Search  thnnigh  the  deep  receues  of  his  soul, 

WbcHD  for  tbdr  future  friendship  ihcy  design. 

And  put  him  to  the  torwre  in  bis  wine 

Francis. 

No  vices  are  so  incurable  as  those  which  men  are  apt  to  glory 
in.  One  would  wonder  how  drimkenness  should  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  of  this  number.  Anarcharsis  ",  being  invited  to  a  match 
of  drinking  at  Corinth,  demanded  the  prize  very  humorously,  be- 
cause he  was  drunk  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  company ;  for, 
says  he,  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  arrives  at  the  goal  first  is 
intitled  to  the  reward.  On  the  contrary.  In  this  thirsty  genera- 
tion, the  honour  falls  upon  him  who  carries  olf  the  greatest 
quantity  of  liquor,  and  knocks  down  the  rest  of  the  company.     I 

10  was  the  other  day  with  honest  Will  Funnell  the  West  Saxon, 
who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had  passed  through  him 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  which,  according  to  bis  com- 
putation, amounted  to  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October,  four 
ton  of  Port,  halfa  kilderkin  of  small  beer,  nineteen  barrels  of  cyder, 
and  three  glasses  of  Champagne ;  besides  which  he  had  assisted 
at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  sips,  drams,  and 
whets  without  number.  I  i^uestion  not  but  every  reader's  memory 
will  suggest  to  him  several  ambitious  young  men,  who  are  as  vain 
in  this  particular  as  Will  Funnell,  and  can  boast  of  as  glorious 

30  exploits. 

Our  modern  philosophers  observe,  that  there  is  a  general  decay 
of  moisture  in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  This  they  chiefly  ascribe 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  which  incorporate  into  their  own 
substance  man;  fluid  bodies  that  never  return  again  to  their 
former  nature ;  but,  with  submission,  they  ought  to  throw  into 
their  account  those  innumerable  rational  beings  which  fetch  their 
nourishment  chiefly  out  of  liquids:  especially  when  we  consider 
that  men,  compared  with  their  fellow-creatures,  drink  much  more 
than  comes  to  their  share, 

30     But  however  highly  this  tribe  of  peoi^e  may  think  of  them- 
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selves,  a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  monster  than  any  that  b  to  be 
found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God  has  made ;  as  indeed  there 
is  no  character  which  appears  more  despicable  and  deformed,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons,  than  that  of  a  drunkard.  Bo- 
nosus  ",  one  of  our  countrymen,  who  was  addicted  to  thb  vice, 
having  set  up  for  a  share  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  being  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle,  hanged  himself.  When  he  was  seen  bj 
the  army  in  this  melancholy  situation,  notwithstanding  he  had 
behaved  himself  very  bravely,  the  common  jest  was,  that  the 

lo  thing  they  saw  hanging  upon  the  tree  before  them  was  not  a 
man  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the  body,  and  for- 
tune of  the  person  who  is  devoted  to  it. 

Inregard  to  the  mind,  it  first  of  all  discovers  every  flaw  in  it.  The 
sober  man,  by  the  strength  of  reason,  may  keep  under  and  sub- 
due every  vice  or  fdly  to  which  he  is  most  inclined ;  but  wjne 
makes  every  latent  seed  sprout  up  in  the  soul,  and  shew  itself;  it 
gives  fury  to  the  passions,  and  force  to  those  objects  which  are 
apt  to  produce  them.    When  a  young  fellow  complained  to  an 

10  old  f^iloBopher  that  his  wife  was  not  handsome, '  Put  less  water 
in  your  wine,*  says  the  philosopher,  'and  you  will  quickly  make 
her  so.'  Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love,  love  into  jealousy, 
and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  often  turns  the  good  natured  man 
into  an  idiot,  and  the  chderic  into  an  assassin.  It  gives  bitt«- 
ness  to  resentment,  it  makes  vanity  Insupportable,  and  di^days 
every  little  spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  d^rmity. 

Nor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faults  of  a  man,  and 
shew  them  in  the  most  odious  colours,  but  often  occasions  faults 
to  which  he  is  not  naturally  subject.    There  is  more  of  turn  than 

30  of  truth  in  a  saying  of  Seneca,  That  drunknneii  does  not  froduet, 
but  duce-verfaniti.  Common  experience  teaches  us  the  contrary. 
Wine  throws  a  man  out  of  himself,  and  iufiises  qualities  into  the 
mind  which  she  is  a  stranger  to  in  her  sober  moments.  The 
person  you  converse  with,  after  the  third  bottle,  is  not  the  same 
man  who  at  first  sat  down  at  table  with  you.  Upon  this  maxim 
is  founded  one  of  the  prettiest  sayings  I  ever  met  with,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Publius  Syrus",  Qm  eirium  ludifical,  laJii  abienttm: 
'  He  who  jests  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk.  Injures  the  absent.' 
Thus  does  drunkenness  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  reason, 

40  whose  business  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of  every  vice  which  is  crept 
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Into  It,  and  to  guard  it  against  all  the  approaches  of  any  that 
endeavours  to  make  its  entrance.  But  besides  these  ill  effects 
which  this  vice  produces  in  a  person  who  is  actually  under  its 
dominion,  it  has  also  a  bad  influence  on  the  miud  even  in  its 
sober  moments,  as  it  insensibly  weakens  the  understanding,  im- 
piurs  the  memory,  and  makes  those  fonlts  habitual  which  are  pro- 
duced by  frequent  excesses. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  shew  the  ill  effects  which  this  vice 
has  on  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men ;  but  these  1  shall  reserve 
o  for  the  subject  of  some  future  paper. 


No.  B74-      Cmlrttiment  the' great   secret'  ■  canitdtrathni  tending 

to  proaiole  it ;  aneedatis ;  iti  natural  connection  with  rtligioa. 

Non  potridentem  multa  rocav«ris 

Recte  beatDin ;  rectiut  occupat 

Nranen  bati,  qui  dconim 

Muneribui  tajQcnter  uti, 

Dnramqae  callet  paupericm  pati. 

Hob,  Od,  iv.  9.  4j. 
Not  he,  of  weallh  immense  possest, 

Taneleu  who  pitei  hit  mauji  gold. 
Among  the  nuraberi  of  the  bleit 

Should  have  its  glorioui  name  enroll'd ; 
He  bcltei  cUimi  the  glorioui  name,  who  know* 
With  winlom  to  eiijoj'  what  hear'ii  beitowi. 

Who  knows  the  wrongs  of  want  to  bear. 

Yet  can  with  conscious  virtue  fear. 

Far  worse  than  death,  1  deed  of  shame. 

]  was  once  engaged  in  a  discouree  with  a  Rosicmsian  about 
tlx  great  secret.  As  this  kind  of  men  (I  mean  those  of  them  who 
are  not  professed  cheats),  are  over-run  with  enthusiasm  and 
philosophy,  it  was  very  amusing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  des- 
canting on  his  pretended  discovery.  He  talked  of  the  secret  as 
of  a  spirit  which  lived  within  an  emerald,  and  converted  every 
thing  that  was  near  it  to  the  highest  perfection  it  is  capable  of. 
'  It  gives  a  lustre,'  says  he, '  to  the  sun,  and  water  to  the  diamond. 
It  irradiates  every  metal,  and  enriches  lead  with  all  the  properties 
o  of  gold.  It  heightens  smoke  into  flame,  flame  into  light,  and 
light  into  glory.'    He  further  added,  that  a  single  ray  of  it  dissi- 
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pates  pain,  and  care,  and  melancholy,  from  the  person  on  whom 
It  falls.  In  short,  says  he,  its  presence  naturally  changes  every 
place  intoa  kind  of  heaven.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
in  this  unintelligible  cant,  I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural  and 
moral  ideas  together  in  the  same  discourse,  and  that  bis  great 
secret  was  nothing  else  but — Contmt. 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  some  measure,  all  those 
effects  which  the  alchymist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the 
philosopher's  stone  i  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the 

lo  same  thing,  by  banishing  the  desire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove 
the  disquietudes  arising  out  of  a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it 
makes  him  easy  under  them.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly  influence 
on  the  soul  of  man,  in  respect  of  every  being  to  whom  he  stands 
related.  It  extinguishes  all  murmur,  repining,  and  ingratitude 
towards  that  Being  who  has  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this 
worid.  It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tendency 
to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the  community  wherein  he  is  placed. 
It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity  to 
all  hb  thoughts. 

lo  Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be  made  use  of  for  the 
acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  shall  only  mention  the  two  following. 
First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants ;  and  then,  secondly,  how  much  more  un- 
happy he  might  be  than  he  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants.  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  reply 
which  Aristippus  made  to  one  who  condoled  him  upon  the  loss  of 
a  farm :  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  have  three  farms  still,  and  you  have 
but  one ;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  atllicted  for  you  than  you 

JO  for  me  ".'  On  the  contrary,  foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider 
what  they  have  lost  than  what  they  possess ;  and  to  fix  their  eyes 
upon  those  who  are  richer  than  themselves,  rather  than  on  those 
who  are  under  greater  difficulties.  All  the  real  pleasures  and 
conveniences  of  life  lie  in  a  narrow  compass :  but  it  is  the  humour 
of  mankind  to  be  always  looking  forward,  and  straining  after  one 
■  who  has  got  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and  honour.  For  thb 
reason,  as  there  are  none  can  be  properly  called  rich,  who  have 
not  somewhat  more  than  they  want ;  there  are  few  rich  men 
in   any  of  the  politer  nations  but  those  who  arc  among  the 

40  middle  sort  of  people,  who  keep  their  wishes  alwa)-s  within  their 
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fortunes,  and  have  more  wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy. 
Persons  of  a  higher  rank  live  at  best  in  a  kind  of  splendid 
poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting,  because,  instead  of  ac- 
qufescing  in  the  solid  pleasures  of  life,  they  endeavour  to  outvie 
one  another  in  shadows  and  appearances.  Men  of  sense  have  at 
all  times  beheld  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  this  silly  game  that  is 
playing  over  their  heads,  and,  by  contracting  their  desires,  enjoy 
all  that  secret  satisfaction  which  otheis  are  always  in  quest  of. 
The  truth  is,  this  ridiculous  chace  after  imaginary  pleasures  can- 

I?  not  be  sufficiently  exposed,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of  those  evite 
which  generally  undo  a  nation.  Let  a  man's  estate  be  what  it 
will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  he  does  not  live  within  it,  and  naturally 
sets  hinuelf  to  sale  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  price.  When 
Pittacus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had  left  hbn  a  good 
'  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum  of  money  by  the  king  of  Lydia, 
he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  told  him  he  had  already 
more  by  half  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  In  short,  content 
is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty ;  or,  to  give  the 
thought  a  more  agreeable  turn,  Content  ii   natural  <wraltb,  says 

ao  Socrates ;  to  which  I  shall  add,  Luxury  is  artificial  povtrty.  I 
shall  therefore  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
always  aiming  after  superfluous  and  imaginary  enjoyments,  and 
will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  contracting  their  desires,  an  excel- 
lent saying  of  Bion  the  philosopher,  namely, '  That  no  man  has 
so  much  care,  as  he  who  endeavours  after  the  most  happiness,' 
.  In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to  reflect  how  much 
more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he  really  is.  The  former  con- 
sideration took  in  all  those  who  are  sufficiently  provided  with  the 
means  to  make  themselves  easy ;  this  regards  such  as  actually  lie 

30  under  some  pressure  or  misfortune.  These  may  receive  great 
alleviation  from  such  a  comparison  as  the  unhappy  person  may 
make  between  himself  and  others,  or  between  the  misfortune 
which  he  sutlers,  and  greater  misfortunes  which  might  have 
befallen  him. 

]  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman,  who,  upon  breaking 
his  leg  by  a  fall  from  the  mainmast,  told  the  standers  by,  it  was  a 
great  mercy  that  it  was  not  bis  neck.  To  which,  since  I  am  got 
into  quotations,  give  me  leave  to  add  the  saying  of  an  old  philo- 
sopher, who,  after  having  invited  some  of  his  friends  to  dine  with 

40  him,  was  ruffled  by  his  wife  that  came  into  the  room  in  a  passion, 
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and  threw  down  the  table  that  stood  before  them :  '  Every  one,* 
says  he,  'has  his  calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  has  no 
greater  than  this.'  We  lind  an  instance  to  the  same  purpose  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  Hammond,  written  by  Bishop  Fell.  As  this  good 
man"  was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  distempers,  when  he 
had  the  gout  upon  him,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not  the 
stone;  and  when  he  had  the  stone,  that  he  had  not  both  these 
distempers  on  him  at  the  same  time. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  observing,  that  there  was 

10  neter  any  system  besides  that  of  Christianity,  wluch  could  effectu- 
ally produce  In  the  mind  of  man  the  virtue  I  have  hitherto  t>een 
speaking  of.  In  ordei\to  make  us  content  with  our  present  con- 
ation many  of  the  anient  philosophers  tell  us,  that  our  discon- 
tent only  hurts  ourselves,  without  being  able  to  make  any  alteration 
in  qar  circumstances ;  others,  that  whatever  evil  befals  us  is  de-  ■ 
rived  by  fatal  necessity,  to  which  the  gods  themselves  are  object ; 
while  others  very  gravely  tell  the  man  who  is  miserable,  that  it  is 
necessary  he  should  be  so  to  keep  up  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  the  scheme  of  Providence  would  be  troubled  and 

ao  perverted  were  he  otherwise.  These,  and  the  like  considerations, 
rather  silence  than  satisfy  a  man.  They  may  shew  him  that  his 
discontent  is  unreasonable,  but  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve it.  They  rather  give  despair  than  consolation.  In  a  word, 
a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these  comforters,  as  Augustus  did  to 
his  friend,  who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  loved,  because  his  grief  could  not  fetch  him  again : 
'  It  is  for  that  very  reason,'  said  the  emperor, '  that  I  grieve.' 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more  tender  regard  to  human 
nature.     It  prescribes  to  every  miserable  man  the  means  of  bet- 

jo  tering  his  condition;  nay,  it  shows  him  that  the  bearing  of  his 
afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal  of 
them ;  it  makes  him  easy  here,  because  it  can  make  him  happy 
hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  greatest  blessing  a 
man  can  enjoy  in  this  world ;  and  if  In  the  present  life  his  happi- 
ness arises  from  the  subduing  of  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the 
next  from  the  gratification  of  them. 


cb,  Google 
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No.  676,     On  the  Prrienl  and  the  Futurt  Life;  incontiJerate  6e- 

havimr,  in  -virvj  ifimmDrtalitj,  of  the  majoritj/  ^maidund. 

Ncc  moTti  cue  k>cum. — Tiro.  Georg.  iv.  116. 

A  lewd  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged  beimlt  go  by  him  barefoot, 
'  Father,'  says  he, '  you  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition  if  there  is 
not  another  worid.'  '  True,  son,'  said  the  hermit ; '  but  what  is  thy 
condition  if  there  is!'  Man  is  a  creature  designed  for  two  dif- 
ferent states  of  being,  or  rather  for  two  different  IItcs,  His  first 
life  is  short  and  transient ;  his  second  permanent  and  lasting. 
The  question  we  are  all  concerned  in  is  this,  in  which  of  these  two 
lives  it  is  our  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves  happy  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  to  ourselves  the 

o  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life  which  is  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious, and  at  its  utmost  length  of  a  very  inconsiderable  duration, 
or  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  life  which  is  fined  and 
settled,  and  will  never  end }  Every  man,  upon  the  firet  hearing 
of  this  question,  knows  very  well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to 
close  with.  But  however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is  plain  that 
in  practice  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  We 
make  provisions  for  this  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have 
an  end,  and  for  the  other  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have 
a  be^nning. 

o  Should  a  spirit  of  superior  nnk,  who  is  a  stranger  to  human 
nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  survey  of  its 
inhabitants,  what  would  his  notions  of  us  be  ?  Would  not  he 
think  that  we  are  a  species  of  beings  made  for  quite  dllferent 
ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really  are  \  Must  not  he  imagine 
that  we  were  placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  honours? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and 
station,  and  title  F  Nay,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  forbidden 
poverty  by  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  enjoined  to  pursue 
our  pleasures  under  pain  of  damnation  f     He  would  certainly 

;o  imagine  that  we  were  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite 
opposite  to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us.  And  truly, 
according  to  such  an  imagination,  be  must  conclude  that  we  are 
a  species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures  in  the  universe ;  that  we 
are  constant  to  our  duty ;  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the 
end  for  which  we  were  sent  hither. 
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fiiit  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when  he  learned 
that  we  were  beings  not  designed  to  exist  in  this  world  above 
threescore  and  ten  years ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this 
busy  species  fall  short  even  of  that  age  i  How  would  he  be  lost 
in  horror  and  admiration,  when  he  should  know  that  this  set  of 
creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which 
scarce  deserves  the  name  of  existence, — when,  I  say,  he  should 
know  that  this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to  all  eternity  in 
another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  preparations  ?     Nothing  can 

10  be  a  greater  disgrace  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are  persuaded 
of  these  two  different  states  of  being,  should  be  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  providing  for  a  life  of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and 
neglecting  to  make  provision  for  that,  which  after  many  myriads 
of  years  will  be  still  new,  and  still  beginning ;  especially  when 
we  consider  that  our  endeavours  for  rtiaking  ourselves  great,  or 
rich,  or  honourable,  or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happiness  in, 
may  after  all  prove  unsuccessful ;  whereas,  If  we  constantly  and 
sincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the  other  life, 
we  are  sure  that  our  endeavours  will  succeed,  and  that  we  shall 

20  not  be  disappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  "  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  the  schoolmen. 
Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mass 
of  the  finest  sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  sand 
should  be  annihilated  every  thousand  years.  Supposing  then  that 
you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodi- 
gious mass  of  sand  was  consuming  by  this  slow  method,  till  there 
was  not  3  grain  of  It  left,  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserable 
for  ever  after ;  or  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever 
after,  on  condition  you  would  be  miserable  till  the  whole  mass  of 

JO  sand  was  thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a  thousand 
years ;  which  of  these  two  cases  would  you  make  your  choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  In  this  case,  so  many  thousands  of  years 
are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality 
they  do  not  bear  so  great  a  proportion  to  that  duration  which 
is  to  follow  them,  as  an  unit  does  to  the  greatest  number 
which  you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  those  sands  to 
the  supposed  heap.  Reason  therefore  tells  us,  without  any  man- 
ner of  hesitation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  choice, 
However,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  a 

40  case  be  so  overset  by  the  imagination,  as  to  dispose  some  persons 
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to  sink  under  the  consideration  of  tiie  great  length  of  the  first 
part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the  great  distance  of  that  second 
duration,  which  is  to  succeed  it.  The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself 
up  to  that  happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  it  is  so 
very  near,  and  that  it  would  last  so  very  long.  But  when  the 
chcHce  we  actually  have  before  us  is  this,  whether  we  will  choose 
to  be  happy  for  the  space  of  only  threescore  and  ten,  nay,  per- 
haps of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  say  of  only  a  day  or  an 
hour,  and  miserable  to  all  eternity :  or,  on  the  contrary,  miser- 

D  able  for  this  short  term  of  years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity ; 
what  words  are  sufficient  to  express  that  foliy  and  want  of  con- 
sideration which  in  such  a  case  makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 

I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by  supposmg  (what  sel- 
dom happens)  that  a  course  of  virtue  makes  us  miserable  in  this 
life  :  but  if  we  suppose  (as  it  generally  happens)  that  virtue  would 
make  us  more  happy  even  in  this  life  than  a  contrary  course  of 
vice,  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  stupidity  or  madness  of 
those  persons  who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd  a  choice  P 
Every  wise  man  therefore  will  consider  this  life  only  as  it  may 

\a  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  other,  and  chearfully  sacrifice  the 
pleasures  of  a  few  years  to  those  of  an  eternity. 


No.  590.  The  Elermtj  ofpait,  and  thai  offuiure  time,  cam'tderiA; 
argvmenti  itrived  from  Ibis  CBtiiidcralion  for  the  being  of  a 
Creator  ;  teslimotij/  of  Rrvelalion. 

Assiduo  labuntur  tempoci  motu 

Ncc  levis  bora  potest :  sed  ut  uoda  impellilur  uada. 

Urgeturque  prior  vcnienli,  urgelqne  prioccm, 

Tenipora  cic  fugiunt  pariler.  patiteique  Kquuntui ; 

Et  nova  sunt  semper.     Nam  quod  ^it  ante,  teliclum  est; 

Fitque  quod  baud  fuerat :  momentaque  cuncia  novanlur. 

Ovin,  Mel.  jli.  179. 
E'en  times  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  run. 
Like  r 


The  (tying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way: 
And  ai  ttie  fountain  still  supplies  her  itore,- 
The  wave  behind  Impels  the  wave  before,— 
Thus  in  luccessive  contse  the  niinulet  mn, 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  onj 
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StiU  moling,  crer  newi  for  fomi«  thingi 

Are  laid  aiide,  like  abdicated  kings ; 

And  every  momeDt  alien  what  ii  done, 

And  innovates  some  act  till  then  unknown. 

Drvdeh. 
We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expansion  without  a  drcum- 
ference:  we  consider  eternity,  or  infinite  duration,  as  a  line  that 
has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  In  our  speculations  of 
infinite  space,  we  consider  that  particular  place  in  which  we 
exist,  as  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion.  In  our  specu- 
lations of  eternity,  we  consider  the  time  which  is  present  to  us 
as  the  middle,  which  divides  the  whole  line  into  two  equal  parts. 
For  this  reason  many  witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to 
an  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  rises  in  the  midst  of  an 
10  ocean,  immeasurably  diSused  on  either  side  of  it. 

Philosophy,  and  indeed  common  sense,  naturally  throws 
eternity  under  two  divisions;  which  we  may  call  in  English, 
that  eternity  which  is  past,  and  that  eternity  which  is  to  come. 
The  learned  terms  of  ttternittu  a  parte  ante,  and  ettermtat  a  parte  ■ 
pott,  may  be  more  amusing  to  the  reader,  but  can  have  no  other 
idea  affixed  to  them  than  what  is  conveyed  to  us  by  those  words, 
an  eternity  that  is  past,  and  an  eternity  that  is  to  come.  Each 
of  these  eternities  is  bounded  at  the  one  extreme;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  former  has  an  end,  and  the  latter  a  beginning. 
to  Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  which  is  past,  reserving 
that  which  is  to  come  for  the  subject  of  another  paper.  The 
nature  of  this  eternity  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind  of 
man :  our  reason  demonstrates  to  us  that  it  has  been,  but  at  the 
same  time  can  frame  no  Idea  of  it,  but  what  is  big  with  absurdity 
and  contradiction.  We  can  have  no  other  conception  of  any 
duration  which  is  past,  than  that  all  of  it  was  once  present ;  and 
whatever  was  once  present,  is  at  some  certain  distance  from  us, 
and  whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance  from  us,  be  the  distance 
never  so  remote,  cannot  be  eternity.  The  very  notion  of  any 
JO  duration's  being  past,  implies  that  it  was  once  present ;  for  the 
idea  of  being  once  present,  is  actually  included  in  the  idea  of 
being  past.  This  therefore  is  a  depth  not  to  be  sounded  by 
human  understanding.  We  are  sure  that  there  has  been  an 
eternity,  and  yet  contradict  ourselves  when  we  measure  this 
eternity  by  any  notion  which  we  can  frame  of  it. 

If  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  shall  find  that  the 
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difikulties  we  meet  with  in  our  conceptions  of  eternity  proceed 
trom  this  angle  reason,  that  we  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any 
kiad  of  duration,  than  that  by  which  we  ourselves,  and  all  other 
created  beings,  do  exist;  which  Is,  a  successive  duration,  made 
up  of  past,  present,  and  to  come.  There  is  nothing  which  exists 
after  this  manner,  all  the  parts  of  whose  existence  were  net  once 
actually  present,  and  consequently  may  be  reached  by  a  certain 
number  of  years  applied  to  it.  We  may  ascend  as  high  as  we 
please,  and  employ  our  being  to  that  eternity  which  is  to  come, 

lo  in  adding  millions  tji  years  to  millions  of  years,  and  we  can  never 
come  up  to  any  fountain  head  of  duration,  to  any  beginning  in 
eternity :  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  sure,  that  whatever  was 
once  present,  does  lie  within  the  reach  of  numbers,  though  per- 
haps we  can  never  be  able  to  put  enough  of  them  together  for 
that  purpose.  We  may  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  may  be 
actually  present  in  any  part  of  infinite  space,  which  does  not  lie 
at  a  certain  distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  infinite  duration 
was  once  actually  present,  and  does  not  also  lie  at  some  deter- 
mined distance  from  us.    The  distance  in  both  cases  may  be  im- 

ao  measurable  and  indefinite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reason  tells 
us  that  it  cannot  be  so  in  itself.  Here  therefore  is  that  difficulty 
which  human  understanding  is  not  capable  of  surmounting.  We 
are  sure  that  something  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  unable  to  conceive,  that  any  thing  which  exists  ac- 
cording to  our  notion  of  existence,  can  have  existed  from  eternity. 
It  is  hard  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this  thought  in  his 
own  mind,  to  follow  in  such  an  abstracted  speculation ;  but  I 
have  been  the  longer  on  it,  because  J  think  It  is  a  demonstrative 
argument  of  the  being  and  eternity  of  a  God ;  and  though  there 

JO  are  many  other  demonstrations  which  lead  us  to  this  great  truth, 
1  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lay  aside  any  proo&  in  this  matter 
which  the  light  of  reason  has  suggested  to  us,  especially  when 
it  is  such  a  one  as  has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for  their  pene- 
tration  and  force  of  understanding,  and  which  appears  altogether 
conclusiveto  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Having  thus  considered  that  eternity  which  is  past,  according 
to  the  beat  idea  we  can  frame  of  it,  1  shall  now  draw  up  those 
several  articles  on  this  Subject,  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the 
light  of  reason,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed  of 

40  a  philosopher  in  this  great  point. 
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First,  It  i5  certain  tliat  no  being  could  have  made  itself;  for  it 
so,  it  must  have  acted  before  it  was,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly,  That  therefore  some  being  must  have  existed  from 
all  eternity. 

Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after  the  manner  of  created 
beingsi  or  according  to  any  notions  which  we  have  of  existence, 
could  not  have  existed  from  eternity. 

Fourthly,  That  this  etema!  Being  must  therefore  be  the  great 

Author  of  nature,  the  ancient  of  days,  who,  being  at  an  infinite 

10  distance  in  his  perfections  from  all  finite  and  created  beings, 

exists  in  a  quite  different  manner  trom  them,  and  in  a-manner  of 

which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  who  would  not  be 
thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  have  pretended  to  explain  the 
manner  of  God's  existence,  by  telling  us,  that  he  comprehends 
infinite  duration  in  every  moment ;  that  eternity  is  with  him  a 
punctum  itani,  a  fixed  point ;  or,  which  is  as  good  sense,  an 
infinite  instant ;  that  nothing,  with  reference  to  his  existence,  is 
either  past  or  to  come :  to  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cowley 
ao  alludes  in  his  description  of  heaven. 

Nothing  is  thtre  to  eome,  and  nortiing  pist. 
But  ail  sternal  how  does  always  ]ait°. 

For  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  these  propositions  as  words  that 
have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them ;  and  think  men  had  better  own 
their  ignorance,  than  advance  doctrines  by  which  they  mean 
nothing,  and  which,  indeed,  are  self-contradictory.  We  cannot 
be  too  modest  in  our  disquisitions,  when  we  meditate  on  Him 
who  is  environed  with  so  much  glory  and  perfection,  who  is  the 
source  of  being,  the  fountain  of  all  that  existence  which  we  and 
JO  his  whole  creation  derive  from  him.  Let  us  therefore  with  the 
utmost  humility  acknowledge,  that  as  some  being  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  from  eternity,  so  this  being  does  exist  after  an 
incomprehensible  manner,  since  it  is  imposable  for  a  being  to 
have  existed  from  eternity  after  our  manner  or  notions  of  exist- 
ence. Revelation  confirms  these  natural  dictates  of  reason  in 
the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  existence,  where  it 
tells  us,  that  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever'; 
that  he  is  the  ^Ijiia  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending*; 

'  Heb,  xia,  8.  »  Rev,  i.  8.       , ,,, ,,. 
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that  a  thousand  years  are  with  him  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a 
thousand  years';  by  which,  and  the  lite  expressions,  we  are 
taught,  that  his  existence,  with  relation  to  time  or  duration,  is 
infinitely  different  from  the  existence  of  any  of  his  creatures,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  frame  any  adequate 
conceptions  of  it. 

In  the  first  revelation  which  he  makes  of  his  own  being,  he 
intitles  himself,  I  am  that  I  am ;  and  when  Moses  desires  to 
know  what  name  he  shall  ^ve  him  in  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh, 

10  he  bids  him  say  that  /  am  bath  sent  you.  Our  great  Creator,  by 
this  revelation  of  himself,  does  in  a  manner  exclude  every  thing 
else  from  a  real  existence,  and  distinguishes  himself  from  his 
creatures,  as  the  only  being  which  truly  and  really  exists.  The 
ancient  Platonic  notion,  which  was  drawn  from  speculations  of 
eternity,  wonderfully  agrees  with  this  revelation  which  God  has 
made  of  himself.  There  is  nothing,  say  they,  which  in  reality 
exists,  whose  existence,  as  we  call  it,  is  pieced  up  of  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  Such  a  flitting  and  successive  existence  is 
rather  a  shadow  of  existence,  and  something  which  is  like  it, 

to  than  existence  itself.  He  only  properly  exists,  whose  existence 
is  entirely  present;  that  is,  in  other  words,  who  exists  in  the 
most   perfect  manner,   and   in   such   a  manner  as  we  have  no 

1  shall  conclude  this  speculation  with  one  useful  inference. 
How  can  we  sufficiently  prostrate  ourselves,  and  fall  down 
before  our  Maker,  when  we  consider  that  inetfable  goodness  and 
wisdom  which  contrived  this  existence  for  finite  natures  ?  What 
must  be  the  overflowings  of  that  good-will,  which  prompted  our 
Creator  to  adapt  existence  to  beings  in  whom  it  is  not  necessary } 
30  especially  when  we  consider  that  he  himself  was  before  in  the 
complete  possession  of  existence  and  of  happiness,  and  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  eternity.  What,  man  can  think  of  himself  as 
called  out  and  separated  from  nothing,  of  his  being  made  a  con- 
scious, a  reasonable,  and  a  happy  creature,  in  short,  of  being 
taken  in  as  a  sharer  of  existence,  and  a  kind  of  partner  in 
eternity,  without  being  swallowed  up  in  wonder,  in  praise,  in 
adoration !  It  is  indeed  a  thought  too  big  for  the  mind  of  man, 
and  rather  to  be  entertained  in  the  secrecy  of  devotion,  and  in 
the  silence  of  the  soul,  than  to  be  expressed  by  words.  The 
- 1  Pet.  iji.  8. 
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Supreme  Being  has  not  given  us  powers  or  faculties  sufficient  to 
extol  and  magnify  such  unutterable  goodness. 

It  is  however  some  comfort  to  us,  that  we  shall  be  always 
doing  what  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do,  and  that  a  work  whkh 
cannot  be  finished  will  however  be  the  work  of  an  eternity. 


Ho.  800, — Notions  ^  an  AJrican  tribe  concemiag  a  Future  Stale ; 
■variety  in  our  figure  fnjtymtnti  maj  be  expected;  belief  of  the 
Raibini, 

Solcmque  suum,  sua  sideia  oorunt. 

Vmo.  ^n.  vi.  64L 
Stars  of  thnc  own,  and  their  own  sun  they  know. 

I  have  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  examining  the 
opinions  which  men  of  different  religions,  different  ages,  and 
different  countries  have  entertained  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  state  of  happiness  which  they  pro- 

jo  mise  themselves  in  another  world.  For  whatever  prejudices 
and  errors  human  nature  lies  under,  we  find  that  either  reason, 
or  tradition  from  our  first  parents,  has  discovered  to  all  people 
something  in  these  great  points  which  bears  analogy  to  truth, 
and  to  the  doctrines  opened  to  us  by  divine  revelation.  T  was 
lately  discoursing  on  this  subject  with  a  learned  person,  °,  who  has 
been  very  much  conversant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
western  parts  of  Afrlc.  Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that 
country,  he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of  heaven,  or  of  a  future 
state  of  happiness,  is  this,  that  every  thing  we  there  wish  for  will 

20  immediately  present  itself  to  us.  We  find,  say  they,  our  souls  are 
of  such  a  nature,  that  they  require  variety,  and  are  not  capable 
of  being  always  delighted  with  the  same  objects.  The  Supreme 
Being,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  taste  of  happiness  which 
be  has  planted  in  the  soul  of  man,  will  raise  up  from  time  to 
time,  say  they,  every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humour  to  be 
pleased  with.  If  we  wish  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers,  among 
running  streams  or  falls  of  water,  we  shall  immediately  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  as  we  desire.  If  we  would 
be  entertained  with  music  and  the  melody  of  sounds,  the  concert 

30  arises  upon  our  wish,  and  the  whole  region  about  us  is  filled  with 
harmony.     In  short,  every  desire  will  be  followed  by  fruition, 
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and  whatever  a  nian's  inclination  directs  him  to  will  be  present 
with  bim.  Nor  is  it  material  whether  the  Supreme  Power  creates 
in  conformity  to  our  wishes,  or  whether  he  only  produces  such 
a  change  in  our  imagination,  as  makes  us  believe  ourselves  con- 
versant among  those  scenes  which  delight  us.  Our  happiness 
will  be  the  same,  whether  it  proceed  from  external  ohjects,  or 
from  the  impressions  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private  fancies. 
This  is  the  account  which  I  have  received  from  my  learned 
friend, 
lo  Notwithstanding  this  syStem  of  belief  be  in  general  very  chi- 
merical and  visionary,  there  is  something  sublime  in  its  manner 
of  considering  the  influence  of  a  Divine  Being  on  a  human  soul. 
It  has  also,  like  most  other  opinions  of  the  Heathen  world  upon 
these  important  points,  it  has,  I  say,  its  foundation  in  truth,  as  it 
supposes  the  souis  of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  happiness ;  that  in  this  state  there  will  be  no  barren  hopes 
nor  fruitless  wishes,  and  that  we  shall  enjoy  every  thing  we  can 
desire.  But  the  particular  circumstance  which  I  am  most  pleased 
with  in  this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just  reflexion  upon 
30  human  nature,  is  that  variety  of  pleasures  which  it  supposes  the 
souls  of  good  men  will  be  possessed  of  in  another  world.  This 
I  think  highly  probable,  from  ihe  dictates  both  of  reason  and 
revelation.  The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  under- 
standing, and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  outward  and 
inward ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  soul  can  exert 
herself  iu  many  diiferent  ways  of  action.  She  can  understand, 
will,  imagine,  see  and  hear,  love  and  discourse,  and  apply  herself 
to  many  other  the  like  exercises  of  different  kinds  and  natures ; 
but  what  is  more  to  be  considered,  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving 
30  a  most  exquisite  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  the  exercise  of 
any  of  these  its  powers,  when  they  are  gratified  with  their  proper 
cAjects :  she  can  be  entirely  happy  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
memory,  the  sight,  the  hearing,  or  any  other  mode  of  perception. 
Every  faculty  is  as  a  distinct  taste  in  the  mind,  and  hath  objects 
accommodated  to  its  proper  relish.  Dr.  Tillotson  somewhere 
says  ",  that  he  will  not  presume  to  determine  in  what  consists  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed,  because  God  Almighty  is  capable  of 
making  the  soul  happy  by  ten  thousand  different  ways.  Besides 
those  several  avenues  to  pleasure  which  the  soul  is  endowed  with 
o  in  this  life,  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
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eminent  divines,  but  there  may  be  new  faculties  In  the  souis  of 
good  men  made  perfect,  as  well  as  new  senses  to  their  glorified 
bodies.  This  we  arc  sure  of,  that  there  will  be  new  objects 
offered  to  all  Ihose  faculties  which  are  essential  to  us. 

We  are  likewise  to  take  notice,  that  every  particular  faculty 
is  capable  of  being  employed  on  a  very  great  variety  of  objects. 
The  understanding,  for  example,  may  be  happy  in  the  contem- 
plation of  moral,  natural,  mathematical,  and  other  kinds  of  truth. 
The  memory  likewise  may  turn  itself  to  an  infinite  multitude  of 

lo  objecls,  especially  when  the  soul  shall  have  passed  through  the 
space  of  many  millions  of  years,  and  shall  reflect  with  pleasure  on 
the  days  of  eternity.  Every  other  faculty  may  be  considered  in 
the  same  extent. 

We  cannot  question  but  that  the  happiness  of  a  soul  will  be 
adequate  to  its  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  endowed  with  any 
faculties  which  are  to  lie  useless  and  unemployed.  The  happiness 
is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man,  and  we  may  easily 
conceive  to  ourselves  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  whilst  any  one  of 
its  faculties  is  in  the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.   The  happiness  may 

lo  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as  the  faculty  em- 
ployed is  so ;  but  as  the  whole  soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of 
its  particular  powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  any  of  its  particular  acts.  For  notwithstanding, 
as  has  been  before  hinted,  and  as  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  by 
one  of  the  greatest  modem  philosophers,  we  divide  the  soul  into 
several  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul 
itself,  since  it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands, 
wills,  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory, 
understanding,  will,  unagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the 

JO  better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted  sub- 
jects of  speculation,  not  that  there  is  any  such  division  in  the 
soul  itself. 

Seeing  then  that  the  soul  has  many  different  faculties,  or,  in 
other  words,  many  different  ways  of  acting ;  that  it  can  be  in- 
tensely pleased  or  made  happy  by  all  these  different  faculties  or 
ways  of  acting ;  that  it  may  be  endowed  with  several  latent 
faculties,  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  exert ;  that 
we  cannot  believe  the  soul  is  endowed  with  any  faculty  which 
is  of  no  use  to  it ;  that  whenever  any  one  of  these  faculties  is 

40  transcends ntly  pleased,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  happiness;  and  in 
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the  last  place,  considering  that  the  happiness  of  another  world 
is  to  be  (he  happiness  of  the  whole  man ;  who  can  question  but 
that  there  is  an  infinite  varietj'  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking 
of;  and  that  this  fullness  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  those 
pleasures  which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving  f 

We  shall  be  (he  more  confirmed  in  this  doctrine,  if  we  observe 
the  nature  of  variety  with  regard  lo  the  mind  of  man.  The  soul 
does  not  care  to  be  always  in  the  same  bent.  The  faculties 
relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive  an  additional  pleasure 

lo  from  the  novelty  of  those  objects  about  which  they  are  con- 
versant. 

Revelation  hkewise  very  much  confirms  this  notion,  under  the 
different  views  which  it  gives  us  of  our  future  happiness.  In  the 
description  of  the  throne  of  God,  it  represents  to  us  all  those 
objects  which  are  able  to  gratify  the  senses  and  imagination  :  in 
very  many  places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the  ha))piness  which  the 
understanding  can  possibly  receive  in  that  state,  where  all  things 
shall  be  revealed  to  us,  and  wc  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known ; 
the  raptures  of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  pleasure  of  conversing 

20  with  our  blessed  Saviour,  with  an  innumerable  host  of  angels,  and 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  are  likewise  revealed  to 
us  inseveralpartsof  the  holy  writings.  There  are  also  mentioned 
those  hierarchies  or  governments,  in  which  the  blessed  shall  be 
ranged  one  above  another,  and  in  which  we  may  be  sure  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  will  likewise  consist ;  for  it  will  not  be  (here 
as  in  this  world,  where  every  one  is  aiming  at  power  and 
superiority ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  will  find  that  station 
the  most  proper  for  him  in  which  he  Is  placed,  and  will  probably 
think  that  he  could  not  have  been  so  happy  in  any  other  station. 

JO  These,  and  many  other  particulars,  are  marked  in  divine  reve- 
lation, as  the  several  ingredients  of  our  happiness  in  heaven, 
which  all  imply  such  a  variety  of  joys,  and  such  a  gratification 
of  the  soul  in  all  its  different  faculties,  as  I  have  been  here  men- 
tioning. 

Some  of  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  that  the  Cherubims  are  a  set  of 
angels  who  know  most,  and  the  Seraphims  a  set  of  angels  who 
love  most.  Whether  this  distinction  be  not  altogether  imaginary 
I  shall  not  here  examine ;  but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  among 
the  spirits  of  good  m^n  there  may  be  some  who  will  be  more 

io  pleased  with  the  employment  of  one  faculty  than  of  another,  and 
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this  perhaps  according  to  those  innocent  and  virtuous  habits  or 
incUoations  which  have  here  taken  the  deepest  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  lo  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men,  with  relation  to  the  pain  which  they  shall  suffer  in  every- 
one of  their  faculties,  and  the  respective  miseries  which  shall  be 
appropriated  to  each  faculty  in  particular.  But  leaving  this  to 
the  reflexion  of  my  readers,  I  shall  conclude  wii  h  observing,  how 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  great  Creator,  and  rejoice  In  the 
being  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  for  having  made  the  soul 

o  susceptible  of  pleasure  by  so  many  different  ways.  We  see  by 
what  a  variety  of  passages  joy  and  gladness  may  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  man ;  how  wondetfuliy  a  human  spirit  Is  framed 
to  imbibe  its  proper  satisfactions,  and  taste  the  goodness  of  its 
Creator.  We  may  therefore  look  into  ourselves  with  rapture 
and  amazement,  and  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  gratitude  to 
him  who  has  encompassed  us  with  such  a  profusion  of  bles^ngs, 
and  opened  in  us  so  many  capacities  (rf  enjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that  God  has  designed 
us  for  a  state  of  future  happiness,  and  for  that  heaven  which  he  has 

lo  revealed  to  us,  than  that  he  has  thus  naturally  qualified  the  soul 
for  it,  and  made  it  a  being  capable  of  receiving  so  much  bliss. 
He  would  never  have  made  such  faculties  in  vain,  and  have  en- 
dowed us  with  [Kiwers  that  were  not  to  be  exerted  on  such  objects 
as  are  suited  to  them.  It  is  very  manifest,  by  the  inward  frame 
and  constitution  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted  them  to  an 
Inlinite  variety  of  pleasures  and  gratifications,  which  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  this  life.  We  should  therefore  at  all  times  take 
care  that  we  do  not  disappoint  this  his  gracious  purpose  and 
intention  towards  us,  and  make  those  faculties  which  he  formed 

,0  as  so  many  qualifications  for  happiness  and  rewards,  to  be  the 
instruments  of  pain  and  punishment. 
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MANNERS,    FASHIONS,    AND 
HUMOURS. 

No.  9.   On  Clid/i :  diffinntcenditioni  of  eutranct;  DwUut  and  Kit- 
eat  Ctubi  ;  Ralei  of  ibe  Ttov-pcnny  Club. 

Tigrii  agit  rabidi  cum  tigride  paceni 
Ferpctuam,  hctIi  inlei  m  convenit  vta%. 

JUV.  Sit.  IT.  163. 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,  and,  as  an  instance  of  It,  we 
may  observe,  that  we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of  forming 
ourselves  into  those  little  nocturnal  assemblies,  which  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  When  a  set  of  men  find 
themselves  agree  in  any  particulir,  though  never  so  trivial,  they 
establish  themselves  into  3  kind  of  fraternity,  and  meet  once  or 
twice  a  week,  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fantastic  resemblance. 
I  know  a  considerable  market-town,  in  which  there  was  a  club  of 
fat  men,  that  did  not  come  together,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  to 

□  entertain  one  another  with  sprightliness  and  wit,  but  to  keep  one 
another  In  countenance ;  the  room  where  the  club  met  was  some- 
thing of  the  largest,  and  had  two  entrances,  the  one  by  a  door  of 
a  moderate  size,  and  the  other  by  a  pair  of  folding  doors.  If  a 
candidate  forthis  corpulent  club  could  make  his  entrance  through 
the  first,  he  was  looked  upon  as  unqualified ;  but  if  he  stuck  in  the 
passage,  and  could  not  force  his  way  through  it,  the  folding  doors 
were  immediately  thrown  open  for  his  reception,  and  he  was 
saluted  as  a  brother,  I  have  heard  that  this  club,  though  it  con- 
sisted but  of  fifteen  persons,  weighed  above  three  ton, 

10  In  opposition  to  this  society,  there  sprung  up  another  com- 
posed of  scarecrows  and  skeletons,  who,  being  very  meagre  and 
envious,  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  the  designs  of  their  bulky 
brethren,  whom  they  represented  as  men  of  dangerous  principles ; 
till  at  length  they  worked  them  out  of  the  favour  of  the  people. 
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and  consequent!)'  out  of  the  magistracy.  These  factions  tore  the 
corporation  in  pieces  for  several  years,  till,  at  length,  they  came 
to  this  accommodation  ;  that  the  two  bailiff  of  the  town  sliould 
be  annually  chosen  out  of  the  two  clubs ;  by  which  means  the 
principal  magistrates  are  at  this  day  coupled  like  rabbits,  one  fat 
and  one  lean. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  club,  or  rather  the  confederacy,  of 
the  Kiagi.  This  grand  alliance  was  formed  a  little  after  the  re- 
turn of  king  Charles  II,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all  qualities 

10  and  professions,  provided  they  agreed  in  the  surname  of  King, 
which,  as  they  imagined,  sufficiently  declared  the  owners  of  it 
to  be  altogether  untainted  with  republican  and  anti-monarchical 
principles. 

A  Christian  name  has  likewise  been  often  used  as  a  badge  of 
distinction,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a  club.  That  of  the 
Georges,  which  used  to  meet  at  the  sign  of  the  George  on 
St.  George's  day,  and  swear  Btfare  George,  is  still  fresh  in  every 
one's  memory. 

There  are  at  present,  in  several  parts  of  this  city,  what  they  call 

10  Street  clubs,  in  which  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  street  converse 
together  every  night,  I  remember,  upon  my  inquiring  after 
lodgings  in  Ormond  street,  the  landlord,  to  recommend  that 
quarter  of  the  town,  told  me,  tbere  was  at  that  time  a  very  good 
club  in  it ;  he  also  told  me,  upon  farther  discourse  with  him,  that 
two  or  three  noisy  country-squires  who  were  settled  there  the 
year  before  had  considerably  sunk  the  price  of  house-rent  \  and 
that  the  club,  to  prevent  the  like  inconvenience  for  the  future,  had 
thoughts  of  taking  every  house  that  became  vacant  into  their  own 
hands,  till  they  had  found  a  tenaut  for  it,  of  a  sociable  nature  and 

30  good  conversation. 

The  Hum-drum  club,  of  which  I  was  formerly  an  unworthy 
member,  was  made  up  of  very  honest  gentlemen,  of  peaceable 
dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together,  smoke  their  pipes,  and  say 
nothing  till  midnight.  The  Mum  club,  as  I  am  informed,  is  an 
institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  noise. 

After  these  two  innocent  societies,  I  cannot  forliear  mentionihg 
a  very  mischievous  one,  that  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  I  mean  the  club  of  Duellists,  in  which  none  was  to  be 
admitted  that  had  not  fought  his  man.     The  president  <^  it  was 

40  said  to  have  killed  half  a  dozen  m  single  combat ;  and  as  for  the 
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other  membere,  they  took  their  seats  according  to  the  number  of 
their  slain.  There  was  likewise  a  side-table,  for  such  as  had  only 
drawn  blood,  and  shewn  a  laudable  ambition  of  taking  the  first 
opportunity  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  first  table.  This  club, 
consisting  only  of  men  of  honour,  did  not  continue  long,  most  of 
the  members  of  it  being  put  to  the  sword,  or  banged,  a  little  after 
its  institution. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon  eating  and 
drinking,  which  are  points  wherein  most  men  agree,  and  in  which 
10  the  learned  and  illiterate,  the  dull  and  the  airy,  the  philosopher 
and  the  bulToon,  can  all  of  them  bear  a  part.  The  Kit-cat  itself 
is  said  to  have  taken  its  originai  from  a  mutton- p  ye  ■>.  The  Beef- 
steak and  October  clubs  are  neither  of  them  averse  to  eating  and 
drinking,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  their  respective 
titles. 

When  men  are  thus  knit  together  by  a  love  of  society,  not  a 
spirit  of  faction,  and  do  not  meet  to  censure  or  annoy  those  that  are 
absent,  but  to  enjoy  one  another ;  when  they  are  thus  combined 
for  their  own  improvement,  or  for  the  good  of  othei?,  or  at  least 
zo  to  relax  themselves  from  the  business  of  the  day  by  an  innocent 
and  cheerful  conversation,  there  may  be  something  very  useful  in 
these  little  institutions  and  est^lishntcnts. 

I  cannot  forbear  concluding  this  paper  with  a  scheme  of  laws 
that  I  met  with  upon  a  wall  in  a  little  ale-house :  how  I  came 
thither  I  may  inform  my  reader  at  a  more  convenient  time. 
These  laws  were  enacted  by  a  knot  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
who  used  to  meet  every  night ;  and  as  there  is  something  in  them 
which  gives  us  a  pretty  picture  of  low  life,  I  shall  transcribe  them 
word  for  word. 

JO  RULES  (0  bt  ebjrrved  m  the  Two-penny  dub,  erected  in  th'u  plate 
for  the  prelervalim  af/ritndllnp  and  good  neighhourinod. 

I.  Every  member  at  his  first  coming  in  shall  lay  down  his  two- 

II.  Every  member  shall  till  his  pipe  out  of  his  own  box. 

in.  If  any  member  absents  himself,  he  shall  forfeit  a  penny  for 
the  use  of  the  club,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  imprisonment. 

IV.  If  any  member  swears  or  curses,  his  neighbour  may  give 
him  a  kick  upon  the  shins.  ^,, .  . 
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V.  If  any  member  tells  Etwies  in  the  club  that  are  not  true,  be 
shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  an  halfpenny. 

VI.  If  any  member  strikes  another  wrongfully,  he  shall  pay  his 
club  for  him. 

VII.  If  any  member  brings  his  wife  into  the  club,  he  shall  pay 
for  whatever  she  drinks  or  smokes. 

VIII.  If  any  member's  wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home  from  the 
club,  she  shall  speak  to  him  without  the  door, 

IX.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that  is  of  the  same 
10  trade  with  any  member  of  it. 

X.  None  of  the  dub  shall  have  his  clothes  or  shoes  made  or 
mended  but  by  a  brother  member. 

XI.  No  nonjuror"  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  member. 

The  morality  of  this  little  club  is  guarded  by  such  wholesome 
laws  and  penalties  that  1  question  not  but  my  reader  will  b;  as 
well  pleased  with  them  as  he  would  have  been  with  the  Leges 
Convivales  of  Ben  Jonson  ",  the  regulations  of  an  old  Roman  club 
cited  by  Lipsius,  or  the  rules  of  a  Symposium  in  an  ancient  Greek 
author, — C. 

Ifo.  16.  On  the  tuggtitions  of  correipondenti  ;  canmt  auail 
reigning  Jajbioni ;  pcrbapi  'will  get  an  anijlant  to  do  it ;  no 
part)/  politics. 

Quod  vcruni  atque  dccens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  boc  lum. 

Hon,  Epiit.!.  1.  II. 

What  tight,  what  tro*.  what  fit  we  jusdj  call, 

Lei  thii  be  all  my  ore — for  thii  b  all.  Fori. 

20      I  have  received  a  letter,  desiring  me   to  be   very   satirical 

upon  the  little  muff  that  is  now  in  fashion ;  another  informs  me 

of  a  pair  of  silver  garters  buckled  below  the  knee,  that  have  been 

lately  seen  at  the  Rainbow  coffee-house  in  Fleet-street;  a  third 

sends  me  an  heavy  complaint  against  fringed  gloves.    To  be  brief, 

there  is  scarce  an  ornament  of  either  sex  which  one  or  other  of 

my  correspondents  has  not  inveighed  against  with  some  bitterness, 

and  recommended  to  my  observation.     I   must  therefore,  once 

for  all,  inform  my  readers,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  sink  the 

dignity  of  this  my  paper  with  reflexions  upon  red-heels  or  top- 

30  knots,  but  rather  to  enter  into  the  passions  of  mankind,  and  to 

correct  those  depraved  sentiments  that  give  birth  to  all  those 

little  extravagancies  which  appear  in  their  outward  dress  and 
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betuviour.  Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only  indications 
of  vice,  not  criminal  in  themselves.  Extinguish  vanity  in  the 
mind,  and  you  naturally  retrench  the  Itttie  superfluities  of  garni- 
tnre  and  equipage.  The  blossoms  will  fall  of  themselves,  when 
the  root  that  nourishes  them  is  destroyed. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  apply  my  remedies  to  the 
first  seeds  and  principles  of  an  affected  dress,  without  descend- 
ing to  the  dress  itself;  though  at  the  same  time  1  must  own 
that  I  have  thoughts  of  creating  an  officer  under  me,  to  be  in- 

10  titled,  TJbe  rentor  of  small  viarei,  and  of  allotting  him  one  day 
in  a  week  for  the  execution  of  such  his  office.  An  operator 
of  this  nature  might  act  under  me,  with  the  same  regard  as  a 
surgeon  to  a  physician ;  the  one  might  be  employed  in  healing 
those  blotches  and  tumours  which  break  out  in  the  body, 
while  the  other  is  sweetening  the  blood  and  rectifying  the 
constitution.  To  speak  truly,  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  shoot  out  into  long  swords  or  sweep- 
ing trains,  bushy  head-dresses  or  full-bottomed  periwigs,  with 
several  other  incumbrances  of  dress,  that  they  stand  in  need  of 

90  being  pruned  very  frequently,  lest  they  should  be  oppressed 
with  ornaments,  and  over- run  with  the  luxuriance  of  their 
habits.  1  am  much  in  doubt,  whether  1  should  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  Quaker  that  is  trimmed  close  and  almost  cut  to  the 
quick,  or  to  a  beau  that  is  loaded  with  such  a  redundance  of 
excrescences.  I  must  therefore  desire  my  correspondents  to 
let  me  know  how  they  approve  my  project,  and  whether  they 
think  the  erecting  of  such  a  petty  censorship  may  not  turn  to 
the  emolument  of  the  public ;  for  1  would  not  do  any  thing  of 
this  nature  rashly  and  without  advice. 

JO  There  is  another  set  of  correspondents  to  whom  I  must 
address  myself  in  the  second  place;  1  mean  such  as  fill  their 
letters  with  private  scandal,  and  black  accounts  of  particular  per- 
sons and  families.  The  world  is  so  full  of  ill-nature,  that  I  have 
lampoons  sent  me  by  people  who  cannot  spell,  and  satires  com- 
posed by  those  who  scarce  know  how  to  write.  By  the  last  post 
in  particular  I  received  a  packet  of  scandal  which  is  not  legible; 
and  have  a  whole  bundle  of  letters  in  women's  hands  that  are  full 
of  blots  and  calumnies,  insomuch,  that  when  I  see  the  name 
Cselia,  Phillis,  Pastora,  or  the  lite,  at  the  bottom  of  a  scrawl, 

40  I  conclude  on  course  that  it  brings  me  some  account  of  a  fallen 
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virgin,  a  faithless  wife,  or  an  amorous  widow.  I  must  therefore 
inform  these  my  correspondents,  thai  it  is  not  my  design  to  be 
a  publisher  of  intrigues,  or  to  bring  little  infamous  stories  oat 
of  their  present  lurking-holes  into  broad  day-light.  If  1  attack 
the  vicious,  I  shall  only  set  upon  them  in  a  body ;  and  will  not 
be  provoked  by  the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others  to 
make  an  example  of  any  particular  criminal.  In  short,  I  have  so 
much  of  a  Drawcansir  °  in  me,  that  I  shall  pass  over  a  single  foe 
to  charge  whole  armies.     It  is  not  Lais  or  Silenus,  but  the  harlot 

Toand  the  drunkard,  whom  I  ^atl  endeavour  to  expose;  and 
shall  consider  the  crime  as  it  appears  in  a  species,  not  as  it  is 
circumstanced  in  an  individual.  I  think  )t  was  Caligula  who 
wished  the  whole  city  of  Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he 
might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  shall  do,  out  of  humanity, 
what  that  emperor  would  have  done  in  the  cruelty  of  bis 
temper,  and  aim  every  stroke  at  a  collective  body  of  offenders. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  very  sensible  that  nothing  spreads  a 
paper  like  private  calumny  and  defamation  ;  but  as  my  specu- 
lations are  not  under  this  necessity,  they  are  not  exposed  to  this 

20  temptation. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  apply  myself  to  my  party-corre- 
spondents, who  are  continually  teazing  me  to  take  notice  of  one 
another's  proceedings.  How  often  am  I  asked  by  both  sides, 
if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
rogueries  that  are  committed  by  the  party  which  is  opposite  lo 
him  that  writes  the  letter  P  About  two  days  since  I  was  re- 
proached with  an  old  Grecian  law,  that  forbids  any  man  to 
stand  as  a  neuter  or  a  toober-on  in  the  divisions  of  his  country. 
However,  as  I  am  very  sensible  my  paper  would  lose  its  whole 

JO  effect,  should  it  run  into  the  outrages  of  a  party,  I  shall  take  care 
to  keep  clear  of  every  thing  which  looks  that  way.  If  I  can  any 
way  assuage  private  inflammations,  or  aliay  public  ferment,  1 
shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  my  utmost  endeavours;  but  will 
never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  having  done  any  thing 
towards  increasing  those  feuds  and  animosities  that  extinguish 
religion,  deface  government,  and  make  a  nation  miserable. 

What  I  have  said  under  the  three  foregoing  heads  will,  I 
am  afraid,  very  much  retrench  the  number  of  my  corre- 
spondents: I  shall  therefore  acquaint  my  reader,  that  if  he  has 

40  started  any  hint  which  be  is  not  able  to  pursue,  if  he  has  met 
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witb  any  surprising  story  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  tell,  if 
he  has  discovered  any  epidemical  vice  which  has  escaped  my 
oliservation,  or  has  heard  of  any  uacommon  virtue  which  he 
wuuld  desire  to  put>lish ;  in  short,  if  he  has  any  materials  that 
can  furnish  out  an  innocent  diversion,  I  shall  promise  him  my 
best  assistance  in  the  working  of  them  up  for  a  public  entertain- 

This  paper  my  reader  will  find  was  intended  for  an  answer  to 
a  multitude  of  correspondents ;  but  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me 
[0  if  I  single  out  one  of  them  in  particular,  who  has  made  me  so 
very  humble  a  request,  that  I  cannot  forbear  complying  with  it. 
'To  THE  Spectator. 
'Sir,  'March  15,  1710-11, 

'I  am  at  present  so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
mind  my  own  bu5iness;  and  therefore  beg  of  you  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  put  me  into  some  small  post  under  you.  1  observe 
that  you  have  appointed  your  printer  and  publisher  to  receive 
lelters  and  advertisements  for  the  cily  of  London  ;  and  shall 
think  myself  very  much  honoured  by  you,  if  you  will  [ippoint  me 
io  to  take  in  letters  and  advertisements  for  the  city  of  West- 
minster and  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Though  1  cannot  promise 
to  fill  such  an  employment  with  sufficient  abilities,  1  will  en- 
deavour to  niake  up  with  industry  and  Bdelity  what  1  want  In 
parts  and  genius.    I  am, 

'Sir, 


Wo.  21.     Oixr-croviding   of  the   Itartud  profrtiions ;   many  enter 
Item,  and  fail,  ivio  'vjculd  ba-ve  tuceeedtd  at  bminesi. 
Locui  eit  el  pIuritHis  umbrit. 

Hob.  Epitl.  i.  f.  iS. 
I  am  sometimes  very  much  troubled  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
three  great  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic ;  how  they 
10  are  each  of  them  overburdened  with  practitioners,  and  filled  with 
multitudes  of  ingenious  gentlemen  that  starve  one  another. 

We  may  divide  the  clergy  into  generals,  field-officers,  and 
subalterns.    Among  the  first  we  may  reckon  bishops,  deans,  and 
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archdeacons.  Among  the  second  are  doctors  of  divinity,  pre- 
bendaries, and  all  that  wear  scarves.  The  rest  are  com- 
prehended under  the  subalterns.  As  for  the  first  class,  our 
constitution  preserves  it  from  any  redundancy  of  incumbents, 
notwithstanding  competitors  arc  numberless.  Upon  a  strict 
calculation,  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  great  exceeding  of 
late  years  in  the  second  division,  several  brevets  having  been 
granted  for  the  converting  of  subalterns  into  scarf-oflicers ;  inso- 
much that  within  my  memory  the  price  of  lutestring  is  raised 

10  above  twopence  in  a  yard.  As  for  the  subalterns,  they  are  not 
to  be  numbered.  Should  our  clergy  once  enter  into  the  corrupt 
practice  of  the  laity,  by  the  splitting  of  their  freeholds,  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  most  of  the  elections  in  England  ■>. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  incumbered  with  superfluous 
members,  that  are  like  Virgil's  army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so 
crowded,  many  of  them  had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons  °.  This 
prodigious  society  of  men  may  be  divided  into  the  litigious  and 
peaceable.  Under  the  first  are  comprehended  all  those  who 
are  carried  down  in  coach-fulls  to  Westminster  Hall,  every 

30  morning  in  term-time.  Martial's  description  of  this  species  of 
lawyers  is  tiill  of  humour : 

lias  et  vcrb>  locinl. 
Men  that  hire  out  their  viardj  and  anger ;  that  are  more  or  less 
passionate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client 
a  quantity  of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive 
from  him.  I  must  however  observe  to  the  reader,  that  above 
three  parts  of  those  whom  1  reckon  among  the  litigious,  are 
such  as  are  only  quarrelsome  in  their  hearts,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  showing  their  passion  at  the  bar.     Nevertheless, 

30  as  they  do  not  know  what  strifes  may  arise,  they  appear  at  the 
hall  every  day,  that  they  may  show  themselves  in  a  readiness 
to  enter  the  lists,  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  for  them. 

The  peaceable  lawyers  are,  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
benchers  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court,  who  seem  to  be  the  digni- 
taries of  the  law,  and  are  endowed  with  those  qualificatious  of 
mind  that  accomplish  a  man  rather  for  a  ruler  than  a  pleader. 
These  men  live  peaceably  in  their  habitations,  eating  once  a  day, 
and  dancing  once  a  year,  for  the  honour  of  their  respective 
societies. 
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Another  numberless  branch  of  peaceable  lawyers  are  those 
young:  men,  who,  being  placed  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  order  to 
study  the  laws  of  their  country,  frequent  the  play-house  more 
than  Westminster  Hall,  and  are  seen  in  all  public  assemblies, 
except  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those 
silent  and  busy  multitudes  that  are  employed  within  doors,  in 
the  di awing  up  of  writings  and  conveyances;  nor  of  those 
greater  numbers  that  palliate  their  want  of  business  with  a  pre- 
tence to  such  chamber-practice. 
10  If,  in  the  third  place,  we  look  into  the  profession  of  physic, 
we  shall  find  a  most  formidable  body  of  men ;  the  sight  of  them 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  serious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
3  maxim,  that  when  a  nation  abounds  in  physicians,  it  grows 
thin  of  people.  Sir  William  Temple  is  Tery  much  puzzled  " 
to  find  out  a  reason  why  the  northern  hive,  as  he  calls  it,  does 
not  send  ont  such  prodigious  swarms,  and  over-run  the  world 
with  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  it  did  formerly  ;  but  had  that  ex- 
cellent author  observed  that  there  were  no  students  in  physic 
among  the  subjects  of  Thor  and  Woden,  and  that  this  science 
ao  very  much  flourishes  in  the  north  at  present,  he  might  have 
found  a  better  solution  for  this  difRculty  than  any  of  those  he 
has  made  use  of.  This  body  of  men,  in  our  own  country,  may 
be  described  like  the  British  army  in  Cssar's  time :  some  of 
them  slay  in  chariots,  and  some  on  foot.  If  the  in&ntry  do 
less  execution  than  the  charioteers,  it  is  because  they  cannot  be 
carried  so  soon  into  alt  quarters  of  the  town,  and  dispatch  so 
much  business  in  so  short  a  time.  Besides  this  body  of  regular 
troops,  there  are  stragglers,  who,  without  being  duly  listed  and 
enrolled,  do  infinite  mischief  to  those  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to 
30  fall  into  their  hands. 

There  are,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  Inniimerable  re- 
tainers to  physic,  who  for  want  of  other  patients  amuse  them- 
selves with  the  stifling  of  cats  in  an  air-pump,  cutting  up  dogs 
alive,  or  impaling  of  insects  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  for 
microscopical  observations ;  besides  those  that  are  employed  in 
the  gathering  of  weeds,  and  the  chase  of  butterflies  :  not  to 
mention  the  cockleshell-merchants  and  spider -catchers. 

When  I  consider  how  each  of  these  professions  are  crowded 

with  multitudes  that  seek  their  livelihood  in  them,  and  how  many 

40  men  of  merit  there  are  in  each  of  them,  who  may  be  rather  said 
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to  be  of  the  science  than  the  profession,  I  very  much  wonder 
at  the  humour  of  parents,  who  will  not  rather  choose  to  place 
their  sons  in  a  way  of  life  where  an  honest  industry  cannot  but 
thrive,  than  in  stations  where  the  greatest  probity,  learning,  and 
good  sense  may  miscarry.  How  many  men  are  country  curates 
that  might  have  rilade  themselves  aldermen  of  London,  by  a  right 
improvement  of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  what  is  usually 
laid  out  upon  a  learned  education !  A  sober  frugal  person,  of 
slender  parts  and  slow  apprehension,  might  have  thrived  in  trade, 
10  though  he  starves  upon  ph]4sic ;  as  a  man  would  be  well  enough 
pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one  whom  he  would  not  venture  to  feel 
his  pulse.  Vagellius  is  careful,  studious,  and  obliging,  but  withal 
a  little  thick-skulied ;  he  has  not  a  single  client,  but  might  have 
had  abundance  of  customers.  The  misfortune  is,  that  parents 
take  a  liking  to  a  particular  profession,  and  therefore  desire  their 
sons  may  be  of  it.  Whereas,  in  so  great  an  affair  of  life,  they 
should  consider  the  genius  and  abilities  of  their  children  more 
than  their  own  inclinations. 

Qlt  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are 
"y  few  in  it  so  dull  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  in 
stations  of  life,  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.  A  well-regulated  commerce  is  not,  like  law, 
physic,  or  divinity,  to  be  overstocked  with  hands ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  flourishes  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  alt 
its  professors.  Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  sg  many  squadrons 
of  floating  shops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manufactures  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out  chapmen  under  both  the 
tropic^C, 

No.  26.     On  the  excemve  care  e/  health;  Utter  qf  the  Valeludi- 


^gresctlque  medendo. — Viaa.  ^n.  xii.  46. 
The  fallowing  letter  will  explain  itself  and  needs  no  apology. 
[o         '  Sir, 

'  1  am  one  of  that  sickly  tribe  who  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Valetudinarians;  and  do  confess  to  you,  that  1  first  con- 
tracted this  ill  habit  of  body,  or  rather  of  mind,  by  the  study  of 
physic.    1  no  sooner  began  to  peruse  books  of  this  nature,  but  I 
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found  my  pulse  was  irregular;  and  scarce  ever  read  the  account 
of  any  disease  that  I  did  not  fancy  myself  afflicted  with.  Dr. 
Sydenham's  learned  treatise  of  fevers"  threw  me  into  a  linger* 
ing  hectic,  which  hung  upon  me  all  the  while  I  was  reading  that 
excellent  piece.  I  then  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  several 
authors,  who  have  written  upon  phthisical  distempers,  and  by  that 
means  fell  into  a  consumption;  till  at  length,  growing  very 
fat,  I  was  in  a  manner  shamed  out  of  that  imagination.  Not 
long  after  this  I  found  in  myself  ail  the  symptoms  of  the  gout 

10  except  pain  ;  but  was  cured  of  it  by  a  treatise  upon  the  gravel, 
written  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  who  (as  it  is  usual  for  phy- 
sicians to  convert  one  distemper  into  another)  eased  me  of  the 
gout  by  giving  me  the  stone.  I  at  length  studied  myself  into  a 
complication  of  distempers ;  hut  accidentally  taking  into  my  hand 
that  ingenious  discourse  written  by  Sanctorlus,  I  was  resolved  to 
direct  myself  by  a  scheme  of  rules  which  I  had  collected  from  his 
observations".  The  learned  world  are  very  well  acquainted  with 
that  gentleman's  invention  ;  who,  for  the  better  carrying  out  of 
his   experiments,  contrived  a  certain  mathematical  chair,  which 

30  was  so  artlRciatly  hung  upon  springs,  that  it  would  weigh  anything 
as  -well  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he  discovered  how 
many  ounces  of  his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quantity  of 
it  was  turned  into  nourishment,  and  how  much  went  away  by  the 
other  channels  and  distributions  of  nature. 

'Having  provided  myself  with  this  chair,  I  used  to  study,  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  in  it ;  insomuch  that  I  may  be  said,  for  these  three 
last  years,  to  have  livedinapair  of  scales.  I  compute  myself,  when 
I  am  in  full  health,  to  be  precisely  two  hundred  weight,  falling 
short  of  it  about  a  pound  after  a  day's  fast,  and  exceeding  it 

30  as  much  after  a  very  full  meal ;  so  that  it  is  my  continual  employ- 
ment to  trim  the  balance  between  these  two  volatile  pounds  in 
my  constitution.  In  my  ordinary  meals  I  fetch  myself  up  to  two 
hundred  weight  and  half  a  pound ;  and  if  after  having  dined  I  find 
myself  fall  short  of  it,  I  drink  just  so  much  small  beer,  or  eat  such 
a  quantity  of  bread,  as  is  sufficient  to  make  me  weight.  In  my 
greatest  excesses  1  do  not  transgress  more  than  the  other  half- 
pound  ;  which,  for  my  heaith'ssake,  I  do  the  first  Monday  in  every 
month.  As  soon  as  I  find  myself  duly  ptoised  after  dinner,  I  walk 
till  I  have  perspired  five  ounces  and  four  scruples  ;  and  when   I 

40  discover,  by  my  chair,  that  [  am  so  far  reduced,  1  ^  to  my  books, 
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and  study  away  three  ounces  more.  As  for  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  pound,  1  keep  no  account  of  them.  I  do  not  dine  and  sup 
by  the  clock,  but  by  my  chair;  for  when  that  informs  me  my 
pound  of  food  is  exhausted,  1  conclude  myself  to  be  hungry,  and 
lay  in  another  with  all  diligence.  In  my  days  of  abstinence  I  lose 
a  pound  and  a  half,  and  on  solemn  fasts  am  two  pound  lighter 
than  on  other  days  in  the  year. 

'  I  allow  myself,  one  night  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sleep  within  a  few  grains,  more  or  less;  and  if  upon  my  rising  1 

lo  find  that  I  have  not  consumed  my  whole  quantity,  1  take  out  the 
rest  in  my  chair.  Upon  an  exact  calculation  of  what  I  expended 
and  received  the  last  year,  which  I  always  register  in  a  book,  1 
find  the  medium  to  be  two  hundred  weight,  so  that  I  cannot  dis- 
cover that  I  am  impaired  one  ounce  in  my  health  during  a  whole 
twelvemonth.  And  yet,  Sir,  notwithstanding  this  my  great  care 
to  ballast  myself  equally  every  day,  and  to  beep  my  body  in  its 
proper  poise,  so  it  is,  that  I  find  myself  in  a  sick  and  languishing 
condition.  My  complexion  is  grown  very  sallow,  my  pulse  low, 
and  my  body  hydropical.    Let  me  therefore  beg  you.  Sir,  to  con- 

ao  sider  me  as  your  patient,  and  to  give  me  more  certain  rules  to 
walk  by  than  those  I  have  already  observed,  and  you  will  very 
much  oblige, 

'Tear  bumHe  Servant.' 
This  letter  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  Italian  epitaph  written  on 
the  monument  of  a  Valetudinarian ;  Stmio  ben ;  ma,fer  ilar  meglio, 
stoqiii:  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate".  The  fear  of  death  often 
proves  mortal,  and  sets  people  on  methods  to  save  their  lives 
which  infallibly  destroy  them.  This  is  a  reflexion  made  by  some 
historians,  upon  observing  that  there  are  many  more  thousands 

30  killed  in  a  flight  than  in  a  battle ;  and  may  be  applied  to  those 
multitudes  of  imaginary  sick  persons  that  break  their  constitu- 
tions by  physic,  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  death,  by 
endeavouring  to  escape  it.  This  method  is  not  only  dangerous, 
but  below  the  practice  of  a  reasonable  creature.  To  consult  the 
preservation  of  life  as  the  only  end  of  it,  to  make  our  health  our 
business,  to  engage  in  no  action  that  is  not  part  of  a  regimen  or 
course  of  physic,  are  purposes  so  abject,  so  mean,  so  unworthy 
human  nature,  that  a  generous  soul  would  rather  die  than  submit 
to  them.    Besides  that  a  continual  anxiety  for  life  vitiates  all  the 

40  relishes  of  it,  and  casts  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face  of  nature, 
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it  is  impossible  we  should  take  delight  in  any  thing  that  we  are 
every  moment  afraid  of  losing. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  that  I  think  any  one 
to  blame  for  taking  due  care  of  their  health.    On  the  contrary, 

as  chearfiilness  of  mind  and  capacity  for  business  are  in  a  great 
measure  the  effects  of  a  well-tempered  constitution,  a  man  cannot 
be  at  too  much  pains  to  cultivate  and  preserve  it.  But  this  care, 
which  we  are  prompted  to  not  only  by  common  sense  but  by 
duty  and  instinct,  should  never  engage  us  in   groundless   fears, 

lo  melancholy  apprehensions,  and  imaginary  distempers,  which 
are  natural  to  every  man  who  is  more  anxious  to  live  than 
how  to  live.  In  short,  the  preservation  of  life  should  be  only 
a  sacondary  concern,  and  the  direction  of  it  our  principaL  If 
we  have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  shall  take  the  best  means  to 
preserve  life,  without  being  over  solicitous  about  the  event ;  and 
shall  arrive  at  that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  mentioned 
as  the  perfection  of  happiness,  of  neither  fearing  nor  wishing  for 
death  ». 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  who  tempers  his  health  by  ounces 

30  and  by  scruples,  and,  instead  of  complying  with  those  natural 
solicitation;  of  hunger  and  thirst,  drowsiness  or  love  of  exercise, 
governs  himself  by  the  prescriptions  of  his  chair,  1  shall  telL  him 
a  short  fable.  Jupiter,  says  the  mythologist,  to  reward  the  piety 
of  a  certain  countryman,  promised  to  give  him  whatever  he  would 
ask.  The  countryman  desired  that  he  might  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  weather  in  his  own  estate.  He  obtained  his  request, 
and  immediately  distributed  rain,  snow,  and  sun-shine,  among 
his  several  fields,  as  he  thought  the  nature  of  the  soil  required. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  expected  to  see  a  more  than  or- 

30  dinary  crop,  his  harvest  fell  infinitely  short  of  that  of  his  neigh- 

'  hours:  upon  which,  (says  the  fable,)  he  desired  Jupiter  to  take 
the  weather  again  into  his  own  hands,  or  that  otherwise  he  should 
utterly  ruin  himself.— C. 


!8.  On  Sign-poiii ;  their  addiij  and   incongraily ;  fwo  lelleri 
a  the  lubject. 

Ncquc  temper  aicum 
Ttndit  Apollo.  HoR.  On.  ii.  10. 

Iiall  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  a  projector. 
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concerning  a  new' office  which  he  thinks  may  very  much  con- 
tribute to  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  and  to  the  driving 
barbarity  out  of  our  streets.  I  consider  it  as  a  satire  upon  pro- 
jectors in  general,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the  whole  art  of  modern 
criticism. 
•  Sir, 
'  Observing  that  you  have  thoughts  of  creating  certain  officers 
under  you,  for  the  inspection  of  several  petty  enormities  which 
you  yourself  canoot   attend   to,   and    finding    daily   absurdities 

10  hung  out  upon  the  agn-posts  of  this  city,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
foreigners,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country,  who  are  curious 
Spectators  of  the  same, — I  do  humbly  propose,  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  make  me  your  superintendant  of  all  such  figures  and 
devices  as  are  or  shall  be  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  ;  with  full 
powers  to  rectify  or  expunge  whatever  1  shall  6nd  irregular  or 
defective.  For  want  of  such  an  officer,  there  is  nothing  like  sound 
literature  and  good  sense  to  be  met  with  in  these  objects,  that 
are  every  where  thrusting  themselves  out  to  the  eye,  and  endea- 
vouring to  become  visible.     Our  streets  are  filled  with  blue  boars, 

20  black  swans,  and  red  lions ;  not  to  mention  flying  pigs,  hogs  in 
armour,  with  many  other  creatures  more  extraordinary  than  any 
in  the  deserts  of  Afric.  Strange !  that  one  who  has  all  the  birds 
and  beasts  in  nature  to  chuse  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of  an 
tnj  ratlouu  ! 

'  My  first  task,  therefore,  should  be,  like  that  of  Hercules,  to 
clear  the  city  from  monsters.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  for- 
bid that  creatures  of  jarring  and  incongruous  natures  should  be 
joined  together  in  the  same  sign ;  such  as  the  Bell  and  the  Neat's 
Tongue,  the  Dog  and  the  Gridiron.  The  Fox  and  the  Goose  may 

30  be  supposed  to  have  met,  but  what  has  the  Fox  and  the  Seven 
Stars  to  do  together  ?  And  when  did  the  Lamb  and  Dolphin 
ever  meet,  except  upon  a  sign-post  ?  As  for  the  Cat  and  Fiddle, 
there  is  a  conceit  in  it ;  and  therefore  1  do  not  intend  that  any 
thing  I  have  here  said  should  affect  it.  I  must  however  observe 
to  you  upon  this  subject,  that  it  is  usual  for  a  young  tradesman, 
at  his  first  setting  up,  to  add  to  his  own  sign  that  of  the  master 
whom  he  served,  as  the  husband  after  marriage  gives  a  place  to 
his  mistress's  arms  in  his  own  coat.  This  1  take  to  have  given 
rise  to  many  of  those  absurdities  which  are  committed  over  our 
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heads  ;  and,  as  1  am  informed,  first  occasioned  the  Three  Nuns 
and  a  Hare,  which  we  see  so  frequently  joined  together,  1  would 
therefore  establish  certain  rules,  for  the  determining  how  far  one 
tradesman  may  give  the  sign  of  another,  and  in  what  cases  he  may 
be  allowed  to  quarter  it  with  his  own. 

'  In  the  third  [dace,  I  would  enjoin  every  shop  to  make  use  of  a 
sign  which  bears  some  affinity  to  the  wares  in  which  he  deals.  A 
cook  should  not  live  at  the  Boot,  nor  a  shoemaker  at  the  Roasted 
Pig ;  -and  yet,  for  want  of  this  regulation,  I  have  seen  a  goat  set 

10  up  before  the  door  of  a  perfumer,  and  the  French  king's  bead  at 
a  sword-cutler's. 

'An  ingenious  foreigner  observes  that  several  of  those  gentle- 
men  who  value  themselves  upon  their  families,  and  overlook  such 
as  are  bred  to  trade,  bear  the  tools  of  their  forefathers  in  their 
coats  of  arms,  I  will  not  examine  how  true  this  is  in  fact:  but 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  posterity  thus  to  set  up  the 
sign  of  their  foreMhers,  I  think  it  highly  proper  for  those  who 
actually  profess  the  trade,  to  shew  some  such  marks  «f  it  before 
their  doors. 

90  '  When  the  name  gives  an  occasion  for  an  ingenious  sign-post,  I 
would  likewise  advise  the  owner  to  takethat-opportunity  of  letting 
the  world  know  who  he  i$.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for 
the  ingenious  Mrs.  Salmon  to  have  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Trout; 
for  which  reason  she  has  erected  before  her  house  the  figure  of 
the  fish  that  is  her  name-sake.  Mr.  Bell  has  likewise  distinguished 
himself  by  a  device  of  the  same  nature ;  and  here,  Sir,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  particular  figure  of  a  bell  has 
given  occasion  to  several  pieces  of  wit  in  this  kind,  A  man  of 
your  reading  must  know  that  Abel  Prugger"  gained  great  ap- 

}□  plause  by  it  in  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson.  Our  apocryphal  heathen 
god"  is  also  represented  by  this  figure;  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  dragon,  makes  a  very  handsome  picture  in  several  of  our 
streets.  As  for  the  Bell  Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  savage  man 
standing  by  a  beU,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puzzled  upon  the 
conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  reading  of  an  old 
romance  translated  out  of  the  French,  which  gives  an  account 
of  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wilderness,  and 
is  called  in  the  French  La  Belle  Saavage;  and  is  everywhere 
translated  by  our  countrymen   the    Bell    Savage.      This  piece 

it>  at  philology  will,  I  hope,  convince  you  that  I  have  made  sign- 
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posts  my  study,  and  coDsequently  qualified  myself  for  the  em- 
ployment whicb  I  solicit  at  your  hands.  But  before  I  conclude 
my  letter,  I  must  communicate  to  you  another  remark  which  I 
have  made  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  am  now  entertaining 
you,  namely,  that  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  humour  of  the 
inhabitant  by  the  sign  that  hangs  t>efare  his  door.  A  surly 
cholerick  fellow  generally  makes  choice  of  a  bear  ;  as  men  of 
milder  dispositions  frequently  live  at  the  Lamb.  Seeing  a  punch- 
bowl painted  upon  a  sign  near  Charing  Cross,  and  very  curiously 

o  garnished,  with  a  couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing 
a  lemon  into  it,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  after  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  found  upon  enquiry,  as  I  had  guessed  by  the  little 
agremtni  upon  his  sign,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  I  know.  Sir, 
it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  these  hints  to  a  gentle- 
man of  your  abilities ;  so  humbly  recommending  myself  to  your 
favour  and  patronage, 

'  I  remain,  &c.' 
I  shall  add  to  the  foregoing  letter  another  whicb  came  to  me 
by  the  same  {>enny-post. 

.0  '  From  my  own  ipBrtmenl  near  Charing-nait. 

'Honoured  Sir, 
'Having  heard  that  this  nation  is  a  great  encourager  of  in- 
genuity, I  have  brought  with  me  a  rope-dancer  that  was  caught  in 
one  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul.  He  is  by  birth 
a  monkey ;  but  swings  upon  a  rope,  takes  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and 
drinks  a  glass  of  ale,  like  any  reasonable  creature.  He  gives 
great  satisfaction  to  the  quality ;  and  if  they  will  make  a  sub- 
scription for  him  1  will  send  for  a  brother  of  his  out  of  Holland 
that  is  a  very  good  tumbler ;  and  also  for  another  of  the  i^me 

,o  family  whom  I  design  for  a  Merry- Andrew,  as  being  an  excellent 
mimic,  and  the  greatest  droll  in  the  country  where  he  now  is.  I 
hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in  a  readiness  forthe  next  winter; 
and  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  please  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet- 
show.  I  will  not  say  that  a  monkey  is  a  better  man  than  some 
of  the  opera  heroes;  but  certainly  he  is  a  better  representative 
of  a  man  than  the  most  artificial  composition  of  wood  and  wire. 
If  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  good  word  In  your  paper,  you 
shall  be  every  night  a  spectator  at  my  show  for  nothing, 

'  I  am,  &c.'— C. 
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ITo.  87.      A  Ladji'j  Library ;   list  ef  tbt  iooii ;   accmitl  qf  ibeir 

Nan  ilia  cdIo  calathisve  Mincrvx 
Fieiniiical  assueli  manui. 

Vmo.  ^n,  »ii.  805, 
Un-bred  to  spinniug,  in  [he  loom  unskill'd. 

Dkideh. 
Some  months  ago,  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  in  the  country, 
inclosed  a  letter  to  me,  directed  to  a  certain  lady  whom  I  shall 
here  call  by  the  name  of  Leonora,  and  as  it  contained  matters  of 
consequence,  desired  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  with  my  own  hand. 
Accordingly  I  waited  upon  her  ladyship  pretty  early  in  the 
morning,  and  was  desired  by  her  woman  to  walk  into  her  lady's 
library,  till  such  time  as  she  was  in  readiness  to  receive  me.  The 
very  sound  of  a  lady's  library  gave  me  a  great  curiosity  to  see  it ; 
and,  as  it  was  some  time  before  the  lady  came  to  me,  I  had  an 

10  opportunity  of  turning  over  a  great  many  of  her  boots,  which 
were  ranged  together  in  a  very  beautiful  order.  At  the  end  of 
the  folios  (which  were  finely  bound  and  gilt)  were  great  jars  of 
china  placed  one  above  another  in  a  very  noble  piece  of  archi- 
tecture. The  quartos  were  separated  from  the  octavos  by  a  pile 
of  smaller  vessels,  which  rose  in  a  delightful  pyramid.  The 
octavos  were  bounded  by  tea-dishes  of  all  shapes,  colours,  and 
sizes,  which  were  so  disposed  on  a  wooden  frame,  that  they 
looked  like  one  continued  pillar  indented  with  the  finest  strobes 
of  sculpture,  and  stained  with  the  greatest  variety  of  dyes.     That 

!o  part  of  the  library  which  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  plays 
and  pamphlets,  and  other  loose  papers,  was  inclosed  in  a  kind  of 
square,  consisting  of  one  of  the  prettiest  grotesque  works  that  I 
ever  saw,  and  made  up  of  scaramouches,  lions,  monkeys,  man- 
darines, trees,  shells,  and  a  thousand  other  odd  figures  in  china 
ware.  In  the  midst  of  the  room  was  a  little  japan  table,  with 
a  quire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  upon  the  paper  a  silver  snuff- 
box made  in  the  shape  of  a  little  book.  I  found  there  were 
several  other  counterfeit  books  upon  the  upper  shelves,  which 
were  carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  number,  like 

}o  faggots  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment.  I  was  wonderfully  pleased 
with  such  a  mixed  kind  of  furniture  as  seemed  very  suitable  both 
to  the  lady  and  the  scholar,  and  did  not  know  at  first  whether  I 
should  fancy  myself  in  a  grotto  or  in  a  library. 
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Upon  my  looking  into  the  books  I  found  there  were  some  few 
which  the  lady,  had  bought  for  her  own  use,  but  that  most  of 
them  had  been  got  together,  either  because  she  had  heard  them 
praised,  or  because  she  had  seen  the  authors  of  them.  Among 
several  that  I  examined,  I  very  well  remember  these  that  follow. 

Ogleby's  Virgil". 
Dry  den's  Juvenal. 

Cassandra. 
Cleopatra. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works. 

The  Grand  Cyrus;   with  a  pin  stuck  in  one  of  the  middle 

Pembroke's  Arcadia. 

Locke  of  Human  Understanding ;  with  a  paper  of  patches  in  it. 

A  spelling-book. 

A  dictionary  for  the  explanation  of  hard  words. 

Sherlock  upon  Death. 

The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony", 
o      Sir  William  Temple's  Essays. 

Father  Malbranche's  Search  after  Truth,  translated  into 
English. 

A  book  of  Novels. 

The  Academy  of  Gomplimentj, 

Culpepper's  Midwifery. 

The  Ladies'  Calling. 

Tales  in  verse  by  Mr.  Durfey  :  tiouad  in  red  leather,  gilt  on 
the  back,  and  doubled  down  In  several  places. 

All  the  Classic  authors,  in  wood. 
,0      A  set  of  Elzevirs  by  the  same  hand 

Clelia:  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that  describes  two 
lovers  in  a  bower. 

Baker's  Chronicle. 

Advice  to  a  Daughter. 

The  New  Atalantis,  with  a  key  to  it. 

Mr.  Steele's  Christian  Hero. 

A  Prayer-book :  with  a  bottle  of  Hungary  water  by  the  ade 

of  it. 

Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech,  ^ 
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Fielding's  Trial. 

Seneca's  Morals. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying, 

La  Ferte's  lDStn]cti0w..for  Country-dances, 

I  was  taking  a  catalogue  in  my  pocket-book  of  these  and 
several  other  authors,  when  Leonora  entered,  and  upon  my  pre- 
senting ber  with  the  letter  from  the  knight,  told  me  with  an 
unspeakable  grace,  that  she  hoped  Sir  Roger  was  in  good  health : 
1  answered  '  Yes,'  for  I  hate  long  speeches,  and  after  a  how  or 
lo  two  retired. 

Leonora  was  formerly  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  Is  still  a  very 
lovely  woman.  She  has  been  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  being  unfortunate  in  her  first  marriage  has  taken  a  reso- 
lution never  to  venture  upon  a  second.  She  has  no  children  to 
take  care  of,  and  leaves  the  management  of  her  estate  to  my 
good  friend  Sir  Roger.  But  as  the  mind  naturally  sinks  into 
a  kind  of  lethargy,  and  falls  asleep,  that  is  not  agitated  by  some 
favourite  pleasures  and  pursuits,  Leonora  has  turned  all  the 
passions  of  her  sex  into  a  love  of  books  and  retirement.  She 
3o  converses  chiefly  with  men,  as  she  has  often  said  herself,  but  it 
is  only  in  their  writings;  and  admits  of  very  few  male  visitants, 
except  my  friend  Sir  Roger,  whom  she  hears  with  great  pleasure, 
and  without  scandal.  As  her  reading  has  lain  very  much  among 
romances,  it  has  given  her  a  very  particular  turn  of  thinking, 
and  discovers  itself  even  in  her  house,  her  gardens,  and  her 
furniture.  Sir  Roger  has  entertained  me  an  hour  together  with 
a  description  of  her  country-seat,  which  is  situated  in  a  kind  of 
wilderness,  about  an  hundred  miles  distant  from  London,  and 
looks  like  a  little  enchanted  palace.  The  rocks  about  her  are 
30  shaped  into  artificial  grottoes  covered  with  woodbines  and 
jessamines.  The  woods  are  cut  into  shady  walks,  twisted  into 
bowers,  and  filled  with  cages  of  turtles.  The  springs  are  made 
to  run  among  pebbles,  and  by  that  means  taught  to  murmur 
very  agreeably.  They  are  likewise  collected  into  a  beautiful 
lake,  that  is  inhabited  by  a  couple  of  swans,  and  empties  Itself 
by  a  little  rivulet  which  runs  through  a  green  meadow,  and  is 
known  in  the  family  by  the  name  of  '  The  puriing  stream.'  The 
knight  likewise  tells  me,  that  this  lady  preserves  her  game  better 
than  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  country ;  not,  says  Sir  Roger, 
40  that  she  sets  so  great  a  value  upon  her  partridges  and  pheasants 
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as  upon  her  larks  and  nightingales :  for  she  says  that  every  bird 
T7hich  is  killed  in  her  ground  will  spoil  a  concert,  and  that  she 
shall  certainly  miss  him  the  next  year. 

When  1  think  how  oddly  this  lady  is  improved  by  learning,  I 
look  upon  her  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Amidst 
these  innocent  entertainments  which  she  has  formed  to  herself, 
how  much  more  valuable  does  she  appear  than  those  of  her  sex, 
who  employ  themselves  in  diversions  that  are  less  reasonable, 
though  more  in  fashion  i  What>  improvements  would  a  woman 
lo  have  made,  who  is  so  susceptible  of  impressions  from  what  she 
reads,  had  she  been  guided  to  such  books  as  have  a  tendency  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  and  rectify  the  passions,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  are  of  little  more  use  than  to  divert  the  imagination '. 

But  the  manner  of  a  lady's  employing  herself  usefully  in 
reading  shall  be  the  subject  of  another  paperj  in  which  I  deugn 
to  recommend  such  particular  books  as  may  be  proper  for  the 
improvement  of  the  sex.  And  as  this  is  a  subject  of  a  very 
nice  nature,  I  shall  desire  my  correspondents  to  give  me  their 
thoughts  upon  it. — C. 

No.   B3.     Booli  luggtiUd fir  the  Lajys  Library;   the  Sprctalar 
•mil  take  time  to  examine  them. 

Convivfe  prope  diswntire  videntor. 
Ppscentei  virio  multuni  divcm  pililo; 
Quid  dim?     Quid  non  dem? 

HoR.  E[rist.  it.  z.  6i. 
20      Looking  over  the  late  packets  of   letters  which  have  t>een 
sent  to  me,  I  found  the  following  one. 
'Mr.  Spectator, 
Your  paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea-equipage ;  and  my  servant 
knows  my  humour  so  well,  that,  calling  for  my  breakfast  this 
morning  (it    being    past    my  usual    hour),  she  answered,  the 
Sfeelator  was  not  yet  come  in ;  but  that  the  tea-kettle  boiled, 
and   she   expected    it   every  moment.      Having   thus    in  part 
signiiied  to  you  the  esteem  and  veneration  which  1  have  for  you, 
I  must  put  you  m  mind  of  the  catalogue  of  books  which  you 
30  have  promised  to  recommend  to  our  sex  ;    for  I  have  deferred 
furnishing  my  closet  with  authors,  till  I  receive  your  advice  in 
this  particular,  being  your  daily  disciple  and  humble  servant, 

'Leonora.' 
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la  answer  to  my  fair  disciple,  whom  1  am  very  proud  of,  I 
must  acquaint  her  and  the  rest  of  my  readers,  that  since  1  have 
called  out  for  help  in  my  catalogue  of  a  lady's  library,  1  have 
received  many  letters  upon  that  head,  some  of  which  I  shall  give 
an  account  of. 

In  the  first  class  1  shall  take  notice  of  those  which  come  to  me 
from  eminent  booksellers,  who  every  one  of  them  mention  with 
respect  the  authors  they  have  printed,  and  consequently  have  an 
eye  to  their  own  advantage  more  than  to  that  of  the  ladies. 

10  One  tells  me,  that  he  thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  for  women 
to  have  true  notions  of  right  and  equity,  axd  that  therefore  they 
cannot  peruse  a  better  boob  than  Dalton's  Country  Justice : 
Another  thinks  they  cannot  be  without  The  Complete  Jockey. 
A  third,  observing  the  curiosity  and  desire  of  prying  into  secrets, 
which  he  tells  me  is  natural  to  the  fair  sex,  is  of  opinion  this 
female  inclination,  if  well  directed,  might  turn  very  much  to 
their  advantage,  and  therefore  recommends  to  me  Mr,  Mede 
upon  the  Revelations  ".  A  fourth  lays  it  down  as  an  unquestioned 
truth,  that  a  lady  cannot  be  thoroughly  accomplished  who  has 

30  not  read  The  Secret  Treaties  and  Negotiations  of  Marshal 
d'E^trades  ".  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  jun.,  is  of  opinion,  that  Bayte's 
Dictionary  might  be  of  very  great  use  to  the  ladies,  in  order^to 
make  them  general  scholars.  Another,  whose  name  I  Tiave  for- 
gotten, thinks  it  highly  proper  that  every  woman  with  child 
should  read  Mr,  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism";  as  another 
is  very  importunate  with  me  to  recommend  to  all  my  female 
readers  The  Finishing  Stroke;  being  a  Vindication  of  the  Patri- 
archal Scheme,  &c.° 

In  the  second  class  1  shall  mention  books  which  are  reeom- 

30  mended  by  husbands,  if  I  may  believe  the  writers  of  them. 
Whether  or  no  they  are  real  husbands  or  personated  ones  I 
cannot  tell,  but  the  books  they  recommend  are  as  follow.  j1 
Paraphrase  on  the  Hiitory  of  Suianna.  Rulei  to  keep  Lent.  The 
Cbrhlian'j  O-vertbrow  prtiiented.  A  Dhtuaii-ve  from  the  Play- 
home.  The  firtuej  of  Campbirt,  luilb  DlreclionJ  la  make  Camphire 
Tea.  Ibe  pleaium  of  a  Country  Life.  The  Gmiemmeni  of  the 
Timgae.  A  letter  dated  from  Cheapside  desires  me  that  I  would 
advise  all  young  wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses  of  Wingate's 
Arithmetic,   and   concludes   with    a    postscript,   that   he   hopes 

40  I  will  not  forget  the  Counteii  if  Kenfi  Receipts. 
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I  maf  reckon  the  ladies  theniselves  as  a  third  class  among 
these  my  correspondents  and  privy-counsellors.  In  a  letter  from 
one  of  them,  I  am  advised  to  place  FharampaJ"  at  the  head  of 
my  catalogue,  and,  if  1  think  proper,  to  give  tlie  second  place  to 
Caiiaadra.  Coquetilla  begs  me  not  to  think  of  nailing  women 
upon  their  knees  with  manuals  of  devotion,  nor  of  scorching  their 
faces  with  books  of  housewifery.  Florella  desires  to  know  if 
there  are  any  books  written  against  prudes,  and  intreats  me,  if 
there  are,  to  give  them  a  place  in  my  library.    Plays  of  all  sorts 

o  have  their  several  advocates :  All  far  Love'^  is  mentioned  in  above 
fifteen  letters ;  SophoHiiba,  or  HamiibaFj  Overtbrew,  in  a  dozen ; 
Tbe  Innocent  jidulteryis  likewise  highly  approved  of :  Mitbridatei 
^'"S  °f  Pinlui  has  many  friends  ;  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Aur^ngaebe  have  the  same  number  of  voices ;  but  Ihtadosius,  or 
Iht  Force  qf  Love,  carries  it  from  all  the  rest, 

I  should,  in  the  last  place,  mention  such  books  as  have  been 
proposed  by  men  of  learning,  and  those  who  appear  com- 
petent  judges  of  this  matter ;  and  must  here  take  occasion  to 
thank  A.  B.,  whoever  it  is  that  conceals  himself  under  those  two 

:□  letters,  for  his  advice  upon  this  subject.  But  as  1  find  the  work 
I  have  undertaken  to  be  very  difficult,  I  shall  defer  the  executing 
of  it  till  1  am  further  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  my 
judicious  contemporaries,  and  have  time  to  examine  the  several 
books  they  offer  to  me;  being  resolved,  in  an  affair  of  thb 
moment,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution. 


Wo.   46.     h-vajioit   qf  French   Manneri ;    levity  and  effrontery  ^ 
Naiio  comoBdi  est.— Juv,  Sit.  iii.  100. 

There  is  nothing  which  I  more  desire  than  a  safe  and  honour- 
able peace,  though  at  the  same  time  1  am  very  apprehensive  of 
many  ill  consequences  that  may  attend  it.  I  do  not  mean  in 
regard  to  our  politics,  but  our  manners.  What  an  inundation  of 
30  ribbands  and  brocades  will  break  in  upon  us !  What  peals  (rf 
laughter  and  impertinence  shall  we  be  exposed  tof  For  the  pre- 
vention of  these  great  evils,  I  could  heartily  wish  that  there  was 
an  act  of  parliament  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French 
fopperies. 
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The  female  inhabitants  of  our  island  have  already  received  very 
strong  impressions  from  this  ludicrous  aation,  though  by  the 
length  of  the  war  (as  tliere  k  no  evi!  which  lias  not  some  good 
attending  it)  they  are  pretty  well  worn  out  and  forgotten.  1  re- 
member the  time  when  some  of  our  well  bred  countrywomen 
kept  their  valet  de  ebanhre,  because,  forsooth,  a  man  was  much 
more  handy  about  them  than  one  of  their  own  sex.  I  myself 
have  seen  one  of  these  male  Abigails  tripping  about  the  room 
with  a  looking-glass   in  his  hand,  and  combing  his  lady's  hair 

10  a  whole  morning  together. 

Aboutthe  time  that  several  of  our  sex  were  taken  into  this  kind 
of  service,  the  ladies  likewise  brought  up  the  fashion  of  receivinj 
visits  in  their  beds.  It  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  ill- 
breeding  for  a  woman  to  refuse  to  see  a  man,  because  she  was  not 
stirring ;  and  a  porter  would  have  been  thought  unfit  for  his  place 
that  could  have  made  so  awkward  an  excuse.  As  I  love  to  see 
every  thing  that  is  new,  I  once  prevailed  upon  my  friend  Will 
Honeycomb  to  carry  me  along  with  hinj  to  one  of  these  travelled 
ladies,  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  me  as  a  foreigner, 

ao  who  could  not  speak  English,  so  that  I  might  not  be  obliged  to 
bear  a  part  In  the  discoui^e.  The  lady,  though  willing  to  appear 
undressed,  had  put  on  her  best  looks,  and  painted  herself  for  our 
reception.  Her  hair  Appeared  in  a  very  nice  disorder,  as  the 
night-gown  which  was  thrown  upon  her  shoulders  was  ruffled 
with  great  care.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  shocked  with  every  thing 
that  looks  immodest  in  the  fair  sex,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
taking  off  my  eye  from  her  when  she  moved  in  her  bed,  and  was 
in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable  every  time  she  stiried  a  leg 
or  an  arm.    As  the  coquettes,  who  introduced  this  custom,  grew 

JO  old,  they  lefi  it  off  by  degrees;  well  knowing  that  a  woman  of 
threescore  may  kick  and  tumble  her  heart  out,  without  making 
any  impression. 

Sempronia  is  at  present  the  most  professed  admirer  of  the 
French  nation,  but  is  so  modest  as  to  admit  her  visitants  no 
farther  than  her  toilet.  It  is  a  very  odd  sight  that  beautiful 
creature  makes,  when  she  is  talking  politics  with  her  tresses 
flowing  about  her  shoulders,  and  examining  that  face  in  the  glass, 
which  does  such  execution  upon  all  the  male  standers-by. 
How  prettily  does  she  divide  her  discourse  between  her  woman 

40  and  her  visitants !    What  sprightly  transitions  does  she  make  trom 
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an  opera  or  a  sertnon,  to  an  viorf  comb  or  a  pin>cushion !  How 
have  I  been  pleased  to  see  her  interrupted  in  an  account  of  her 
travels  by  a  message  to  her  footman ;  and  holding  her  tongue,  in 
the  midst  of  a  moral  reflexion,  by  applying  the  tip  of  it  to  3  patch ! 
There  is  nothing  which  exposes  a  woman  to  greater  dangers, 
than  that  gaiety  and  airiness  of  temper  which  are  natural  to 
most  of  the  sex.  It  should  be  therefore  the  concern  of  every 
wise  and  virtuous  woman,  to  keep  this  sprightliness  from  de- 
generating into  levity.     On  the  contrary,  the  whole  discourse  and 

10  behaviour  of  the  French  is  to  make  the  sex  more  fantastical,  or, 
(as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it)  mart  aiuakeiud,  than  is  consistent 
either  with  virtue  or  discretion.  To  speak  loud  in  public  assem- 
blies, to  let  every  one  hear  you  talk  of  things  that  should  only  be 
mentioned  in  private,  or  in  whisper,  are  looked  upon  as  parts  of 
a  retined  education.  At  the  same  time  the  blush  is  unfashionable, 
and  silence  more  ill  bred  than  any  thing  that  can  be  spoken. 
In  short,  discretion  and  modesty,  which  in  all  other  ages  and 
countries  have  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
fair  sex,  are  considered  as  the  ingredients  of  narrow  conversa- 

30  tion  and  family  behaviour. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and  un- 
fortunately placed  myself  under  a  woman  of  quality  that  is  since 
dead;  who,  as  I  found  by  the  noise  she  made,  was  newly  re- 
turned from  France.  A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
she  broke  out  into  a  kmd  soliloquy,  '  When  wiU  the  dear 
witches  enter?'  and  immediately  upon  their  first  appearance, 
asked  a  lady  that  sat  three  boxes  from  her  on  her  right  hanil,  if 
those  witches  were  not  charming  creatures.  A  little  after,  as 
Betterton"  was  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  of  the  play,  she  shook 

JO  her  fan  at  another  lady  who  sat  as  far  on  her  left  hand,  and  told 
her,  with  a  whisper  that  might  be  heard  all  over  the  pit, '  We 
must  not  expect  to  see  Balloon  to-night.'  Not  long  after,  calling 
out  to  a  young  baronet  by  his  name,  who  sat  three  seats  before 
me,  she  asked  him  whether  Macbeth's  wife  was  still  alive;  and 
before  he  could  give  an  answer,  fell  a  talking  of  the  ghost  of 
Banquo.  She  had  by  this  time  formed  a  little  audience  to  herself 
and  fixed  the  attention  of  all  about  her.  But  as  I  had  a  mind  to 
hear  the  play,  I  got  out  of  the  sphere  of  her  impertinence,  and 
planted  myself  in  one  of  the  remotest  comers  of  the  pit, 

40      Thispretty  childishness  of  behaviour  is  one  of  the  most  refined 
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parts  of  coquetry,  and  is  not  to  be  attained  in  perfection  by  laorith 
that  do  not  travel  for  Iheir  improvement.  A  natural  and  uncon- 
strained behaviour  has  something  in  it  so  agreeable,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  to  see  people  endeavouring  after  it.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  so  very  hard  to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us,  that 
people  often  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  attempting  it. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author  tells  us,  that  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  France,  in  his  time,  thought  it  ill-breeding,  and  a  kind  of 
female  pedantry,  to  pronounce  an  hard  word  right ;  for  which 
0  reason  they  took  frequent  occasion  to  use  hard  words,  that  they 
might  show  a  politeness  in  murdering  them.  He  further  adds, 
that  a  lady  of  some  quality  at  court,  having  accidentally  made 
use  of  an  hard  word  in  a  proper  place,  and  pronounced  it  right, 
tbe  whole  assembly  was  out  of  countenance  for  her. 

I  must  however  be  so  just  as  to  own,  that  there  are  many 
ladies  who  have  travelled  several  thousands  of  miles  without 
being  the  worse  for  it,  and  have  brought  home  with  them  all  the 
modesty,  discretion,  and  good  sense  that  they  went  abroad  with. 
As,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  gre^t  numbers  of  travelled  ladies, 
;o  who  have  lived  all  their  days  within  the  smote  of  London.  I 
have  known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James's  betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her  carriage,  as  she 
could  have  gleaned  up  in  half  the  countries  of  Europe. — C. 


Ifo.   67.      Effiminote  Men   and   Majeuli/u   fPvmm ;    Party-ipiril 
an  oJiouj  tiring  ia  IVomen  ;  TtVuj  Oatei. 

Qnem  prsstare  potest  muli«r  ga1eal>  pudocem, 
Qua  fogil  1  stxu?— Juv.Sal.  vi.  31. 

When  the  wife  of  Hector,  in  Homer's  Iliad,  discourses  with 
her  husband  about  the  battle  in  which  he  was  going  to  engage, 
the  hero,  desiring  her  to  leave  that  matter  to  his  care,  bids  her 
go  to  her  maids  and  mind  her  spinning":  by  which  the  poet 
intimates,  that  men  and  women  ought  to  busy  themselves  in 
their  proper  spheres,  and  on  such  matters  only  as  are  suitable  to 
30  their  respective  sex. 

I  am  at  this  time  acquainted  with  a  young  gentleman  who  has 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the  nursery,  and,  upon  occasion, 
can  make  a  caudle  or  a  sack-posset  better  than  any  man  in 
England.    He  is  likewise  a  wonderful  critic  In  cambric  and 
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^^XVislins,  and  will  talk  an  hour  together  upon  a  sweet-meat.  He 
^^^  entertains  his  mother  every  night  wEth  observations  that  he 
makes  both  in  town  and  court :  as,  what  lady  shews  the  nicest 
fancy  in  her  dress ;  what  man  of  quality  wears  the  fairest  wig ; 
who  has  the  finest  linen ;  who  the  prettiest  snufF-box ;  with 
many  other  the  like  curious  remarks  that  may  be  made  in  good 
company. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  very  frequently  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  rural  Andromache,  who  came  up  to  town  last  winter, 

lo  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  fox-hunters  in  the  counti7.  She  talks 
of  bounds  and  horses,  and  makes  nothing  of  leaping  over  a  six- 
bar  gate.  If  a  man  tells  her  a  waggish  story,  she  gives  him  a 
push  with  her  hand  in  jest,  and  calls  him  an  impudent  dog ;  and 
if  her  servant  neglects  his  business,  threatens  to  kick  him  out 
of  the  house.  1  have  heard  her,  in  her  wrath,  call  a  substantial 
tradesman  a  lousy  cur ;  and  remember  one  day,  when  she  could 
not  think  Of  the  name  of  the  person,  she  d^cribed  him,  in  a 
large  company  of  men  and  ladies,  by  'the  fellow  w^  the 
broad  shoulders.' 

lo  If  those  speeches  and  actions,  which  in  their  own  nature  are 
indifferent,  ^pear  rldiculcws  when  they  proceed  bam  a  wrong 
sex,  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  one  sex  transplanted  into 
another  appear  black  and  monstrous.  As  for  the  men,  1  shall 
not  in  this  paper  any  further  concern  myself  about  them ;  but 
as  1  would  fain  contribute  to  make  woman-kind,  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amiable,  and  wear 
out  all  those  little  spots  and  blemishes  that  are  a:pt  to  rise  among 
the  charms  which  nature  has  poured  out  upon  them,  I  shall 
dedicate  this  paper  to  their  service.    The  spot  which  I  would 

JO  here  endeavour  to  clear  them  of,  Is  that  party  rage  which  of 
late  years  is  very  much  crept  into  their  conversation.  This  is 
in  its  nature  a  male  vice,  and  made  up  of  many  angry  and  cruel 
passions  that  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  softness,  the 
modesty,  and  those  other  endearing  qualities,  which  are  natural 
to  the  fair  sex.  Women  were  formed  to  temper  mankind,  and 
soothe  them  into  tenderness  and  compassion  ;  not  to  set  an  edge 
upon  their  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  those  passions  which  are 
too  apt  to  rise  of  their  own  accord.  When  I  have  seen  a  pretty 
mouth  uttering  calumnies  and  invectives,  what  would  1  not  have 

40  given  to  have  stopt  it!  how  have  I  been  troubled  to  see  some  of 
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the  finest  features  ia  tlie  world  grow  pale  and  tremble  with 
party  rage  1  Camilla  b  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  the 
British  nation,  and  yet  values  herself  more  upon  being  the  virago 
of  one  party,  than  upon  being  the  toast  of  both.  The  dear 
creature,  about  a  week  ago,  encountered  the  fierce  and  beautiful 
Penthesilea  across  a  tea-table ;  but  in  the  height  of  her  anger, 
as  her  hand  chanced  to  shake  with  the  earnestness  of  the  dispute, 
she  scalded  her  fingers,  and  spilt  a  dish  of  tea  upon  her  petticoat. 
Had  not  this  accident  broke  off  the  debate,  no  body  knows 

10  where  it  would  have  ended. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  all  my  female  readers,  and  which,  1  hope,  will  have  some 
wdght  with  them.  In  short,  it  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  so  bad 
fo^  the  face  as  party  zeal.  It  gives  an  ill  natured  cast  to  the 
eye,  and  a  disagreeable  sourness  to  the  look :  besides  that  it  makes 
the  lines  too  strong,  and  flushes  tbeni  worse  than  brandy.  I  have 
seen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as  she  has  been  talking 
against  a  great  lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  life ;  and 
indeed  never  knew  a  party  woman  that  kept  her  ))eauty  for  a 

30  twelvemonth.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  my  female  readeVs, 
as  they  value  their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of  this 
nature ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  give  free  liberty  to  all 
superannuated  motherly  partisans  to  be  as  violent  as  they  please, 
since  there  will  he  no  danger  either  of  their  spoiling  their  faces, 
or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an  odious  and  despic- 
able figure  that  is  violent  in  a  party ;  but  a  woman  is  too  sincere 
to  mitigate  the  fury  of  her  principles  with  temper  and  discretion, 
and  to  act  with  that  caution  and  reservedness  which  are  requldte 

30  in  our  sck.  When  this  unnatural  zeal  gets  into  them,  it  throws 
them  into  ten  thousand  heats  and  extravagancies  ;  their  generous 
souls  set  no  bounds  to  their  love,  or  to  their  hatred  ;  and  whether 
a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  a  lap-dog  or  a  gallant,  an  opera  or  a  puppet- 
show,  be  the  object  of  it,  the  passion,  while  it  reigns,  engrosses 
the  whole  woman. 

I  remember,  when  Dr.  Titus  Oates  was  in  all  his  glory ",  I 
accompanied  my  fnepd  Will  Honeycomb  in  a  visit  to  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  :  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  but  upon  casting 
my  eyes  about  the  room,  1  found  in  almost  every  comer  of  it  a 

40  print  that  represented  the  doctor  in  all  his  magnitudes  and  dimen- 
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sions.  A  little  after,  as  the  lady  was  discoursing  my  friend,  and 
held  her  snulT-box  in  her  hand,  who  should  1  see  in  the  lid  of  it 
but  the  doctor?  It  was  not  long  after  this  when  she  had  occa- 
sion for  her  handkerchief,  which  upon  the  first  opening  discovered 
among  the  plaits  the  figure  of  the  doctor.  Upon  this  my  friend 
Will,  who  loves  raillery,  told  her,  that  if  he  was  in  Mr  True- 
love's  place  (for  that  was  the  name  of  her  husband),  he  should  be 
made  as  uneasy  by  3  handkerchief  as  ever  Othello  was.  '  I  am 
afraid,'  said  she,  'Mr.  Honeycomb,  you  are  a  Tory;  tell  me 

o  truly,  are  you  a  friend  to  the  doctor  or  not  I '  Will,  instead  of 
making  her  a  reply,  smiled  in  her  face,  (for  indeed  she  was  very 
pretty,)  and  told  her  that  one  of  her  patches  was  dropping  ufT. 
She  immediately  adjusted  it,  and  looking  a  little  seriously, '  Well,' 
says  she,  '  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  and  your  silent  friend  there  are 
not  against  the  doctor  in  your  hearts ;  I  suspected  as  much  by 
his  saying  nothing.'  Upon  this  she  took  her  fan  into  her  hand, 
and  upon  the  opening  of  it  again  displayed  to  us  the  figure  of  the 
doctor,  who  was  placed  with  great  gravity  among  the  sticks  of 
it.  In  a  word,  1  found  that  the  doctor  had  taken  possession  of  her 

to  thoughts,  her  discourse,  and  most  of  her  furniture;  but  finding 
myself  pressed  too  close  by  her  question,  I  winked  upon  my 
friend  to  take  bis  leave,  which  he  did  accordingly. — C. 


So.  81.     On  party  Patcbei  ;   tht  Spectator  deprtcates  the  'vehfi:ient 
addiction  iif  •women  to  politics. 

Quills  ubi  audilo  venanlum  murmure  ligrii 
Hocrait  in  miculas. — Statius. 

About  the  middle  of  last  winter  I  went  to  see  an  opera  at  the 
theatre  in  the  Hay  Market,  where  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of 
two  parties  of  very  fine  women,  that  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
opposite  side  boxes,  and  seemed  drawn  up  in  a  kind  of  battle  array 
one  against  another.  Aftera  short  survey  of  them,l  found  they  were 
patched  differently ;  the  faces  on  one  hand  being  spotted  on  the 
right  side  of  the  forehead,  and  those  upon  the  other  on  the  left. 
3p  I  quickly  perceived  that  they  cast  hostile  glances  upon  one  another; 
and  that  their  patches  were  placed  in  those  different  situations,  as 
party  signals  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  In  the  middle 
boxes,  between  these  two  opposite  bodies,  were  several  ladies 
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who  patched  iadifferently  on  both  sides  of  their  faces,  and 
seemed  to  sit  there  with  no  other  intention  but  to  see  the  opera. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found,  that  the  body  of  Amazons  on  my  right 
hand  were  Whigs,  and  those  on  my  left  Tories;  and  that  those 
who  had  placed  themselves  in  the  middle  boxes  were  a  neutral 
party,  whose  faces  had  not  yet  declared  themselves.  These  last 
however,  as  I  afterwards  found,  diminished  daily,  and  took  their 
party  with  one  side  or  the  other;  insomuch  that  I  observed  in 
several  of  them,  the  patches,  which  were  before  dispersed  equally, 

10  are  now  all  gone  over  to  the  Whig  or  Tory  side  of  the  face.  The 
censorious  say  that  the  men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  very 
often  the  occasions  that  one  part  of  the  face  is  thus  dishonoured, 
and  lies  under  a  kind  of  disgrace,  while  the  other  Is  so  much  set 
off  and  adorned  by  the  owners ;  and  that  the  patches  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  man  who  is 
most  in  favour.  But  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  a  few  fan- 
tastical coquettes,  who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so  much 
as  for  their  own  private  advantage,  it  is  certain,  that  there  are 
several  women  of  honour,  who  patch  out  of  principle,  and  with  an 

JO  eye  to  the  interest  of  their  country.  Nay,  I  am  informed  that 
some  of  them  adhere  so  steadfastly  to  their  party,  and  are  so 
far  from  sacriiicirg  their  zeal  for  the  public  to  their  passion  for 
any  particular  person,  that  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage  articles 
a  lady  has  stipulated  with  her  husband,  that  whatever  his  opinions 
are,  she  shall  beat  liberty  to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases. 

I  must  here  take  notice,  that  Rosalinda,  a  famous  Whig  par- 
tizan,  has  most  unfortunately  a  very  beantiftil  mole  on  the  Tory 
part  of  her  forehead ;  which,  being  very  conspicuous,  has  occa- 
Moned  many  mistakes,  and  given  an  handle  to  her  enemies  to  mis^ 

JO  represent  her  face,  as  though  it  had  revolted  from  the  Whig 
interest.  But  *hatever  this  natural  patch  may  seem  to  intimate, 
it  is  well  known  that  her  notions  of  government  are  still  the  same. 
This  unlucky  mole,  however,  has  mi^ed  several  coxcombs :  and 
like  the  hanging  out  of  false  colours,  made  some  of  them  con- 
verse with  Rosalinda  in  what  they  thought  the  spirit  of  her  party, 
when  on  a  sudden  she  has  given  them  an  unexpected  fire,  that  has 
sunk  them  all  at  once.  If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole, 
Nigranilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple,  which  forces  her,  against  het 
inclinations,  to  patch  on  the  Whig  side. 

40  . .  I  .am  fold,  that   many  virtuous  matrons,  who  formerly  have 
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been  taught  to  believe  that  this  artilicial  spotting  of  the  face 
was  unlawful,  are  now  reconciled,  b^  a  zeat  for  their  cause,  to 
what  they  could  not  be  prompted  by  a  concern  for  their  beauty. 
V  This  way  of  declaring  war  upon  one  another,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
what  is  reported  of  the  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise  in  her 
skin  when  she  is  angry,  or,  as  Mr.  Cowley  has  imitated  the  verses 
that  stand  as  the  motto  of  this  paper: — 


When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time  above  mentioned,  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  count  the  patches  on  both  sides,  and  found  the  Tory 

o  patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger  than  the  Whig  ;  but  to 
make  amends  for  this  small  inequality,  I  the  next  morning 
found  the  whole  puppet-show  filled  with  faces  spotted  after  the 
Whiggish  manner.  Whether  or  no  the  ladies  had  retreated 
hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
next  night  they  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera,  that  they 
out-nudibered  the  enemy. 

This  account  of  party  patches  will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  im- 
probable to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  fashionable 
world ;  but  as  it  is  a  distinction  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and 

o  what  perhaps  may  never  meet  with  a  parallel,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  discharged  the  office  of  a  faithful  Spectator,  had  not 
I  recorded  it. 

1  have,  in  former  papers,  endeavoured  to  expose  this  party  rage 
in  women,  as  it  only  serves  to  aggravate  the  hatred  and  ani- 
mosities that  reign  among  men,  and  in  a  great  measure  deprives 
the  fair  sex  of  those  peculiar  charms  with  which  nature  has 
endued  them. 

When  the  Romans  and  Sabines  were  at  war,  and  just  upon  the 
point  of  giving  battle,  the  women  who  were  allied  to  both  of 

o  them  interposed  with  so  many  tears  and  entreaties,  that  they 
prevented  the  mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  both  parties, 
and  united  them  together  in  a  lirm  and  lasting  peace. 

1  would  recommend  this  noble  example  to  our  British  ladies 
at  a  time  when  their  country  is  torn  with  so  many  unnatural 
divisions,  that,  if  they  continue,  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  be 
bom  in  it.  The  Greeks  thought  it  so  improper  for  women 
to  interest  themselves  in  competitions  and  contentions,  tbit  for 
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this  reason,  among  others,  they  forbad  them  under  pain  of  death 
to  be  present  at  the  Olympic  games,  notwithstanding  these  were 
the  public  diversions  of  all  Greece, 

As  our  English  women  excel  those  of  all  nations  in  beauty,  they 
should  endeavour  to  out-shine  them  in  all  other  accomplishments 
proper  to  the  sex,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  as  tender 
mothers  and  faithful  wives,  rather  than  as  furious  partisans. 
Female  virtues  are  of  a  domestic  turn.  The  family  is  the 
proper  province  for  private  women  to  shine  in.     If  they  must  be 

o  shewing  their  zeal  for  the  public,  let  it  not  be  against  those 
who  are  perhaps  of  the  same  family,  or  at  least  of  the  same 
religion  or  nation,  but  against  those  who  are  the  open,  pro> 
fessed,  undoubted  enemies  of  their  faith,  liberty,  and  country. 
When  the  Romans  were  pressed  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the 
ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels  to  assist 
the  government  under  a  public  exigence  ;  which  appeared  so 
laudable  an  action  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  that  from 
thenceforth  it  was  permitted  by  a  law  to  pronounce  public 
orations  at  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  the  praise  of  the  deceased 

:o  person,  which  till  that  time  was  peculiar  to  men.  Would  our 
English  ladies,  instead  of  sticking  on  a  patch  against  those  of 
their  own  country,  shew  themselves  so  truly  public -spirited  as 
to  sacrifice  every  one  her  necklace  against  the  common  enemy, 
what  decrees  ought  not  to  be  made  in  favour  of  them ! 

Since  I  am  recollecting  upon  this  subject  such  passages  as 
occur  to  my  memory  out  of  ancient  authors,  I  cannot  omit  a 
sentence  in  the  celebrated  funeral  oration  of  Rericles,  in  Thucy- 
dides,  which  he  made  in  honour  of  those  brave  Athenians  that 
were  slain  in  a  light  with  the  Lacedemonians.    After  having  ad- 

lo  dressed  himself  to  the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  his  country- 
men, and  shewn  them  how  they  should  behave  themselves  in 
the  public  cause,  he  turns  to  the  female  part  of  his  audience; 
'  And  as  for  you,'  says  he,  '  I  shall  advise  you  in  very  few  words; 
aspire  only  to  those  virtues  that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex; 
follow  your  natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest  com- 
mendation not  to  be  talked  of  one  way  or  other.' — C. 
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ISo.  88.     On  Ladiei'  bead-dreuei ;   lately  ijf  extravagant  beigbt, 

though  na<w  moderate;  Father  Cmaecte;  good  advice, 

Taota  ut  quKrcntli  cvra  dccaru. 

Juv.  Sat.  ri,  soo. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's  head- 
dress :  within  my  own  memory  1  have  known  it  rise  and  fall 
above  thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a  very 
great  height,  insomuch  that  the  female  part  <rf  our  species 
were  much  taller  than  the  men.  The  women  were  of  such  an 
enormous  stature,  that  '  we  appeared  as  grasshoppers  before 
them,'  At  present  the  whole  sex  is  in  a  manner  dwarfed  and 
shrunk  into  a  race  of  beauties  that  seems  almost  another  species. 
I  remember  several  ladies,  who  were  once  very  near  seven  foot 

o  high,  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of  live ;  How  they  came  to 
be  thus  curtailed  1  cannot  learn ;  whether  the  whole  sex  be  at 
present  under  any  penance  which  we  know  nothing  of,  or 
whether  they  have  cast  their  head-dresses  in  order  to  surprise 
us  with  something  in  that  kind  which  shall  be  entirely  new;  or 
whether  some  of  the  tallest  of  the  sex,  being  too  cunning  for 
the  rest,  have  contrived  this  method  to  make  themselves  appear 
sizeable,  is  still  a  secret;  though  I  find  most  are  of  opinion,  they 
are  at  present  like  trees  new  lopped  and  pruned,  that  will 
certainly  sprout  up  and  flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before. 

o  For  my  own  part,  as  1  do  not  love  to  be  insulted  by  women 
who  are  taller  than  myself,  1  admire  the  sex  much  more  in 
their  present  humiliation,  which  has  reduced  them  to  their 
natural  dimensions,  than  when  they  had  extended  their  persons 
and  lengthened  themselves  out  into  formidable  and  gigantic 
figures.  1  am  not  for  adding  to  the  beautiful  ediRces  of  nature, 
nor  for  raising  any  whimsical  superstructure  upon  her  plans :  I 
must  therefore  repeat  it,  that  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
coiffure  now  in  fashion,  and  think  it  shews  the  good  sense  which 
at  present  very  much  reigns  among  the  valuable  part  of  the  sex. 

,o  One  may  observe,  that  women  in  all  ages  have  taken  more  pains 
than  men  to  adorn  the  outside  of  their  heads ;  and  indeed  I  very 
much  admire  that  those  female  architects,  who  raise  such  won- 
derful structures  out  of  ribbands,  tac^  and  wire,  have  not  been 
recorded  for  their  respective  inventions.    It  is  certain  there  hav« 
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been  as  many  orders  in  these  kinds  of  buildings,  as  in  those 
which  have  been  made  of  marble ;  sometimes  they  rise  in  the 
shape  of  a  pyramid,  sometimes  like  a  tower,  and  sometimes  like 
a  steeple.  In  Juvenal's  time,  the  building  grew  by  several  orders 
and  stories,  as  be  has  very  humourously  described  it 


Post  minoi  est;  aliim  ci 

Jut.  Sat,  vl  501. 
W[ih  cnrli  on  curli  th«y  build  tbfJT  beidi  before. 
And  mounl  it  with  1  fonnidable  tow't : 
A  giintesi  she  seems ;   tut  look  behind, 
And  Iheo  ibe  dwindlet  to  the  pigmy  kind. 

DurilEN. 

But  1  do  not  remember,  in  any  part  of  my  reading,  that  the 
head-dress  aspired  to  so  great  an  extravagance  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  when  it  was  built  up  in  a  couple  of  cones  or 
spires,  which  stood  so  excessively  high  on  each  side  of  the  head 

10  that  a  woman,  who  was  but  a  pigmy  without  her  head-dress, 
appeared  like  a  colossus  npon  putting  it  on.  Monsieur  Paradln 
says,  '  That  these  old-fashioned  fontanges  rose  an  ell  above  the 
head ;  that  they  were  pointed  like  steeples,  and  had  long  loose 
pieces  of  crape  fastened  to  the  tops  of  them,  which  were 
curiously  fringed,  and  hung  down  their  backs  like  streamers.' 

The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this  Gothic  building 
much  higher,  had  not  a  &mou5  monk,  Thomas  Connecte  "  by 
name,  attacked  it  with  great  zeal  and  resolution.  This  holy 
man  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  preach  down  this  mon- 

xa  strous  commode ;  and  succeeded  so  well  in  it,  that  as  the 
magicians  sacriiiced  their  books  to  the  flames  upon  the  preaching 
of  an  apostle,  many  of  the  women  threw  down  their  head- 
dresses in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  made  a  bonfire  of 
them  within  sight  of  the  pulpit  He  was  so  renowned, 
as  well  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life  as  his  manner  of  preaching, 
that  he  had  often  a  congregation  of  twenty  thousand  people ; 
the  men  placing  themselves  on  the  one  side  of  his  pulpit,  and 
the  women  on  the  other,  that  appeared  (to  use  the  simili- 
tude  of   an  ingenious  writer)   like  a  forest   of   cedars,   with 

}0  their  heads  reaching  to  the  clouds.  He  so  warmed  and  ani- 
mated the  people  against  this  monstrous  ornament,  that  it  lay 
under  a  kind  of  persecution ;    and,  whenever  it  appeared  in 
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public,  was  pelted  down  by  the  rabble,  who  flung  stones  at  the 
persons  that  wore  it.  But,  notwithstanding  this  prodig)'  vanished 
while  the  preacher  was  among  them,  it  began  to  appear  again 
some  months  after  his  departure,  or,  to  tell  it  in  Monsieur 
Paradin's  own  words,  'The  women,  that,  lite  snails  in  a  fright, 
had  drawn  in  their  horns,  shot  them  out  again  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  over.'  This  extravagance  of  the  women's  head- 
dresses in  that  age,  is  taken  notice  of  by  Monsieur  d'Argentre,  in 
the  history  of  Bretagne,  and  by  other  historians,  as  well  as  the 

10  person  I  have  here  quoted. 

It  is  usually  observed,  that  a  good  reign  is  the  only  proper 
time  for  the  making  of  laws  against  the  exorbitance  of  power ;  in 
the  same  manner  an  excessive  head-dress  may  be  attacked  tho 
most  elFectually  when  the  fashion  is  against  it.  I  do  therefore 
recommend  this  paper  to  my  female  readers  by  way  of  pre- 
vention. 

I  v/ould  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider  how  impossible  it  is  for 
them  to  add  any  thing  that  can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already 
the  master-piece  of  nature.      The  head  has  the  most  beautiful 

30  appearance,  as  well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a  human  figure. 
Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face  ;  she 
has  touched  it  with  vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory, 
made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lightened  it  up  and  en- 
livened it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side 
with  curious  organs  of  sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot 
be  described,  and  surrounded  it  with  such  a  (lowing  shade  of 
hair  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light:  In  short, 
she  seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most 
glorious  of  her  works"  ;  and  when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of 

JO  supernumerary  ornaments,  we  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
human  figure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  call  off  the  eye  from 
great  and  real  beauties,  to  childish  gewgawB,  ribbands,  and  bone- 
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No.  lie.  On  Ccunlry  Mamuri;   tbry  are  alviayj  behind  thoit  0/ 
the  tovin. 

UTbem  qaam  dicunt  Ronum,  Melibmr,  putivi 
Stullui  ego  hutc  Dottra  limitein. 

Vim.  Eel.  i.  JO. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  reflexions  which  arise  in  a  man  who 
changes  the  city  for  the  countrf,  are  upon  the  difTerent  manners 
of  the  people  whom  he  meets  with  in  those  two  difTerent  scenes 
of  life.  By  manners  I  do  not  mean  morals,  but  behaviour  and 
good  breeding,  as  they  shew  themselves  in  the  town  and  in  the 
country. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  observe  a  very  great  revo- 
lution that  has  happened  in  this  article  of  good  breeding.  Several 
obliging  deferences,  condescensions,  and  submissions,  with  many 
10  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  that  accompany  them,  were  first 
of  all  brought  up  among  the  politer  part  of  mankind,  who  lived 
in  courts  and  cities,  and  distinguished  themselves  itam  the  rustic 
part  of  the  species  (who  on  all  occasions  acted  bluntly  and  natu- 
rally) by  such  a  mutual  complaisance  and  intercourse  of  civilities. 
These  forms  of  conversation  by  degrees  multiplied  and  grew 
troublesome;  the  modish  world  found  too  great  a  constraint  in 
them,  and  have  therefore  thrown  most  of  them  aside.  Con- 
versation, like  the  Romish  religion,  was  so  encumbered  with 
show  and  ceremony,  that  it  stood  in  need  of  a  reformation 
10  to  retrench  its  superfluities,  and  restore  it  to  its  natural  good 
sense  and  beauty.  At  present  therefore  an  unconstrained  car- 
riage, and  H  certain  openness  of  behaviour,  are  the  height  of  good 
breeding.  The  fashionable  world  is  grown  free  and  easy ;  our 
manners  sit  more  loose  upon  us:  nothing  is  so  modish  as  an 
agreeable  negligence.  In  a  word,  good  breeding  shews  itself 
most  where  to  an  ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  least. 

If  after  this  we  look  on  the  people  of  mode  in  the  country,  we 
find  in  them  the  manners  of  the  last  age.  They  have  no  sooner 
fetched  themselves  up  to  the  fashion  of  the  polite  world,  but  the 
30  town  has  dropped  them,  and  are  nearer  to  the  first  state  of 
nature  than  to  those  refinements  which  formerly  reigned  in  the 
court,  and  still  prevail  in  the  country.  One  may  now  know  a  man 
that  never  conversed  in  the  world,  by  his  excess  of  good  breed- 
hig.    A  polite  country  squire  shall  make  you  as  many  bows  in 
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half  an  hour,  as  wouJd  serve  a  courtier  for  a  week.  There  is 
infinitely  more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a  meeting  of 
justices'  wives,  than  in  an  assembly  of  duchesses. 

This  rural  politeness  is  very  troublesome  to  a  man  of  my 
temper,  who  generally  take  the  chair  that  is  next  me,  and  walk 
first  or  last,  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear,  as  chance  directs.  1 
have  known  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  dinner  ahnost  cold  before 
the  company  could  adjust  the  ceremonial,  and  be  prevailed  upon 
to  sit  down ;  and  have  heartily  pitied  my  old  friend,  when  I  have 

10  seen  him  forced  to  pick  and  cull  his  guests,  as  they  sat  at  the 
several  parts  of  his  table,  that  he  might  drink  their  healths  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  ranks  and  qualities.  Honest  Will 
Wimble,  who  1  should  have  thought  had  been  altogether  unin- 
fected with  ceremony,  gives  me  abundance  of  trouble  in  this 
particular.  -Though  he  has  lieen  fishing  all  the  morning,  he  wilt 
not  help  himself  at  dinner,  till  I  am  served.  When  we  are  going 
out  of  the  hall  he  runs  behind  me;  and  last  ni^ht,  as  we  were 
walking  in  the  fields,  stopped  short  at  a  stile  till  1  came  up  to  it, 
and  upon  my  making  signs  to  him  to  get  over,  told  me,  with  a 

so  serious  smile,  that  sure  I  believed  they  had  no  manners  in  the 
country. 

There  has  happened  another  revolution  in  the  point  of  good 
breeding,  which  relates  to  the  conversation  among  men  of  mode, 
and  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as  very  extraordinary.  It  was 
certainly  one  of  the  first  distinctions  of  a  well-bred  man,  to 
express  every  thing  that  had  the  most  remote  appearance  of 
being  obscene  in  modest  terms  and  distant  phrases ;  whilst  the 
clown,  who  had  no  such  delicacy  of  conception  and  enpres- 
sion,  clothed  his  ideas  in  those  plain  homely  terms  that  are  the 

30  most  obvious  and  naturaL  This  kind  of  good  manners  was 
perhaps  carried  to  an  excess,  so  as  to  make  conversation  too  stiff, 
formal,  and  precise;  for  which  reason  (as  hypocrisy  in  one  age  is 
generally  succeeded  by  atheism  in  another)  conversation  is  in  a 
great  measure  relapsed  into  the  first  extreme;  so  that  at  present 
several  of  our  men  of  the  town,  and  particularly  those  who  have 
been  polished  in  France,  make  use  of  the  most  coarse  uncivilised 
words  in  our  language,  and  utter  themselves  often  in  such  a 
manner  as  a  clown  would  blush  to  hear. 
This  infamous  piece  of  good  breeding,  which  reigns  among  the 

40  coxcombsof  the  town,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  ,the  country; 
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and  as  it  is  impossible  for  such  in  irrational  way  of  conversation 
to  last  long  among  a  people  that  make  any  profession  of  religion, 
or  show  of  modesty,  if  the  country  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they 
will  certainly  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Their  good  breeding  will 
come  too  late  to  them,  and  they  will  he  thought  a  parcel  of  lewd 
clowns,  while  they  fancy  themselves  talking  together  like  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure. 

As  the  two  points  of  good  breeding  which  I  have  hitherto 
insisted  upon  regard  behaviour  and  conversation,  there  is  a  third 
o  which  turns  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the  country  are  very  much 
behindhand.  The  rural  beaus  are  not  yet  got  out  of  the  fashion 
that  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  ride  about  the 
country  in  red  coats  and  laced  bats,  white  the  women  are  still 
trying  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  height  of  their  head-dresses. 

But  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  liow  upon  the  western  circuit, 
having  promised  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  several  modes  and 
fashions  that  [M^vail  in  the  different  parts  of  the  nation  through 
which  be  passes,  I  shall  defer  enlacging  upon  this  last  topic,  till  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  htm,  which  I  expect  every  post.— L, 


No.  138.  7^  tame  subject;  Utter  deicribing   the  foitiaei   in   the 
Weit  of  England. 

Vertcntcm  kk  fruitn  lectabere  canlham,   . 
Cum  roti  poMcHoT  cuini  et  in  an  secondo. 

Pnu.  Sal.  V.  17. 
Tliou,  like  the  bindmoit  chariot  whccli,  itt  curst, 
Slill  10  be  near,  but  ne'er  to  be  the  first, 

o  Great  masters  in  painting  never  care  for  drawing  people  in  the 
"^  fashion ;  as  very  well  knowing  that  the  head-dress  or  periwig  that 
now  prevails,  and  gives  a  grace  to  their  portraitures  at  present, 
will  make  a  very  odd  figure,  and  perhaps  look  monstrous  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity.  For  thb  reason  they  often  represent  an  illustrious 
poet  in  a  Roman  habit,  or  in  some  other  dress  that  never  varies. 
I  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  my  country  friends,  that  there  was 
such  a  kind  of  everlasting  drapery  to  be  made  use  of  by  all  who 
lire  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  town,  and  that  they  would  agree 
upon  such  bshions  as  should  never  be  liable  to  changes  atid  inno- 
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rations.  For  want  of  this  standing  dress,  a  man  who  takes  a 
journey  into  the  country  is  as  much  surprised  as  one  who  walks 
in  a  gallery  of  old  family  pictures ;  and  finds  as  great  a  variety 
of  garbs  and  habits  in  the  persons  he  converses  with.  Did 
they  keep  to  one  constant  dress  they  would  sometimes  be  in 
the  fashion,  which  they  never  are  as  matters  are  managed  at 
present.  If  instead  of  running  after  the  mode,  they  would  con- 
tinue filed  in  one  certain  habit,  the  mode  would  sometime  or 
other  overtake  them,  as  a  clock  that  stands  still  is  sure  to  point 

Id  right  once  in  twelve  hours:  in  this  case  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vise them,  as  a  gentleman  did  his  friend  who  was  hunting  about 
the  whole  town  after  a  rambling  fellow, '  If  you  follow  bim  you 
will  never  find  him,  but  if  you  plant  yourself  at  the  comer  of  any 
one  street,  I'll  engage  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  see  him.' 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this  subject,  in  a  speculation 
which  shews  how  cruelly  the  country  are  led  astray  in  following 
the  town,  and  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fancy 
themselves  in  the  height  of  the  mode.  Since  that  speculation  I 
have  received  a  letter  (which  I  there  hinted  al) '  from  a  gentle- 

30  man  who  is  now  in  the  western  circuit. 
'Mr.  Spectator, 
'  Being  a  lawyer  of  the  Middle  Tem[de,  a  Comishman  by  birth, 
I  generally  ride  the  western  circuit  for  my  health,  and  as  I  am 
not  interrupted  with  clients,  iiave  leisure  to  make  many  obser- 
vations that  escape  the  notice  of  my  fellow-travellers. 

'  One  of  the  most  fashionable  women  I  met  with  in  all  the 
circuit  was  my  landlady  at  Staines,  where  I  chanced  to  be  on  a 
holiday.  Her  commode°  was  not  half  a  foot  high,  and  her  petti- 
coat within  some  yards  of  a  modish  circumference.     In  the  same 

30  place  I  observed  a  young  fellow  with  a  tolerable  periwig,  had  it  not 

'  been  covered  with  a  hat  that  was  shaped  in  the  Ramiilie  cock. 
As  I  proceeded  in  my  joui^ey  I  observed  the  petticoat  grew 
scantier  and  scantier,  and  about  threescore  miles  from  London 
was  so  very  unfashionable,  that  a  woman  might  walk  in  it 
without  any  manner  of  inconvenience. 

'Not  far  from  Salisbury  I  took  notice  of  a  justice  of  peace's 
lady,  who  was  at  least  ten  years  behind-iiand  in  her  dress,  but 
at  the  same  time  as  fine  as  hands  could  make  her.      She  was 
'  Sec  preiiout  pige. 
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flouDcei]  and  iiirbetowed  from  head  to  foot;  every  ribbon  was 
wrinkled,  and  every  part  of  her  garments  in  curt,  so  that  she 
looked  like  one  of  those  animals  which  in  the  country  we  call 
a  Friezeland  hen. 

'  Not  many  miles  beyond  this  place  I  was  informed,  that  one  of 
the  last  year's  little  muS  had  by  some  means  or  other  straggled 
into  those  parts,  and  that  all  the  women  of  fashion  were  cutting 
their  old  muffs  in  two,  or  retrenching  them  according  to  the 
little  model  which  was  got  among  them.    I  cannot  believe  the 

10  repiort  they  have  there,  that  it  was  sent  down  franked  by 
a  parliament-man  in  a  little  packet ;  but  probably  by  next 
winter  this  fashion  will  be  at  the  height  In  the  country,  when 
it  is  quite  out  at  Loodoii. 

'The  greatest  beau  at  our  next"  county-sessions  was  dressed  in 
a  most  monstrous  flaxen  periwig,  that  was  made  in  king  William's 
reign.  The  wearer  of  it  goes,  it  seems,  in  his  own  hair,  when  he 
is  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a  whole  half-year,  that 
he  may  put  it  on  upon  occasion  to  meet  the  judges  in  it. 

'  I  must  not  here  omit  an  adventure  \vhich  happened  to  us  in  " 

10  a  country  church  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cornwall.  As  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady  who  is  the  chief  woman  of  the 
place,  and  had  passed  the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband, 
entered  the  congregation  in  a  little  head-dress,  and  a  hooped  pet- 
ticoat. The  people,  who  were  wonderfully  startled  at  such  a  sight, 
all  of  them  rose  up.  Some  stared  at  the  prodigious  bottom,  and 
some  at  the  little  top  of  this  strange  dress.  In  the  mean  time 
the  lady  of  the  manor  filled  the  area  of  the  church,  and  walked 
up  to  her  pew  with  an  unspeakable  satisfaction,  amidst  the 
whispers,  conjectures,  and  astonishments  of  the  uhole  congre- 

30  gation. 

'  Upon  my  way  from  hence  we  saw  a  young  fellow  riding  to- 
wards us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob-wig  and  a  black  silken  bag 
tied  to  it.  He  sfopt  short  at  the  coach,  to  ask  us  how  far  the 
judges  were  behind  us.  His  stay  was  so  very  short,  that  we  had 
only  time  to  observe  his  new  silk  waistcoat,  which  was  unbuttoned 
in  several  places  to  let  us  see  that  he  had  a  clean  shirt  on, 
which  was  ruffled  down  to  his  middle. 

'  From  this  place,  during  our  progress  through  the  most  western 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  fancied  ourselves  in  king  Charies  the 

40  second's  reign,  the  people  having  made  very  little  variations  in 
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their  dress  since  that  time.  The  smartest  of  the  country  squires 
appear  still  in  the  Monmouth  cock,  and  when  the;  go  a  wooing 
(whether  ihey  have  any  post  in  the  militia  or  not)  they  generally 
put  on  a  red  coat.  We  were,  indeed,  very  much  surprised  at  the 
place  we  lay  at  last  night,  to  meet  vrith  a  gentleman  that  had 
accoutered  himself  in  a  night-cap  wig,  a  coat  with  long  pockets 
and  slit  sleeves,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  with  high  scollop  tops;  but 
we  soon  found  by  his  conversation  that  he  was  a  person  who 
laughed  at  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  of  the  country  people, 
ro  and  was  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the  mode. 

'  Sir,  if  you  think  this  account  of  my  travels  may  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  I  will  next  year  trouble  you  with  such 
occurrences  as  I  shall  meet  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  For 
I  am  informed  there  are  greater  curioaties  in  the  northern  circuit 
than  in  the  western ;  and  that  a  fashion  makes  its  progress  much 
slower  into  Cumberland  than  into  Cornwall.  I  have  heard  ia 
particular,  that  the  Steenkirk"  arrived  but  two  months  ago  at 
Newcastle,  and  that  there  are  several  commodes  in  those  parts 
which  are  worth  taking  a  journey  thither  to  see.' — C. 

'  TSo.  1S6.     On  Engllib  tacilurnitj ;  tie  gemot  of  our  language,  e-ver 
tending  to  abbreviation,  favouri  it, 

Ett  bievitate  ops),  Dt  cmral  initentia. 

Hon.  Sat.  i.  lo.  9. 
zD  I  have  somewhere  read  of  an  eminent  person,  who  used  in  his 
private  offices  of  devotion  to  give  thanks  to  heaven  that  he  was 
bom  a  Frenchman  :  for  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar 
blessing  that  I  was  bom  an  Englishman.  Among  many  other 
reasons,  I  think  myself  very  happy  in  my  country,  as  the  language 
of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  a  man  who  is  sparing  of  his  words, 
and  an  enemy  to  loquacity. 

As  I  have  frequently  reflected  on  my  good  fortune  in  this  par- 
ticular, I  shall  communicate  to  the  public  my  speculations  upon 
the  English  tongue,  not  doubting  but  they  will  be  acceptable  to 
30  all  my  curious  readers. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than  any  other  European 
nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are 
true.  Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but  falls  into 
more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring  countries ;  as 
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it  is  observed,  that  the  matter  of  our  writings  b  thrown  much 
closer  tc^ether,  and  lies  in  a  narrower  compass  than  is  usual  in 
the  works  of  foreign  authors :  for,  to  favour  our  natural  tacitur- 
nity, when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  do  It  in  the 
shortest  way  we  are  able,  and  give  as  quick  a  birth  to  our  con- 
ceptions as  possible. 

This  humour  shews  itself  in  several  remarks  that  we  may  make 
upon  the  English  language.  As  firet  of  all,  by  its  abounding  in 
monosyllables,  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  delivering  our 

10  thoughts  in  few  sounds.  This  Inderal  takes  off  from  the  elegance 
of  our  tongue,  but  at  the  same  time  expresses  our  Ideas  in  the 
readiest  manner,  and  consequently  answers  the  first  design  of 
speech  better  than  the  multitude  of  syllables,  which  make  the 
words  of  other  languages  more  tuneable  and  sonorous.  The 
sounds  of  our  English  words  are  commonly  like  those  of  string 
music,  short  and  transient,  which  rise  and  pierish  upon  a  single 
touch ;  those  of  other  languages  are  like  the  notes  of  wind  in- 
struments,  sweet  and  swelling,  and  lengthened  out  into  variety  of 
modulation. 

10  In  the  nest  place  we  may  observe,  that  where  the  words  are 
not  monosyllables,  we  often  make  them  so,  as  much  as  lies  in  our 
power,  by  our  rapidity  of  (uxinunciation ;  as  it  generally  happens 
in  most  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin, 
where  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syllables  that  gives  them 
a  grave  and  solemn  air  in  their  own  language,  to  make  theni 
more  proper  for  dispatch,  and  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
our  tongue.  This  we  may  find  in  a  multitude  of  words,  as  Sibtrly, 
corupiraty,  theatre,  orator,  ^c. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of  late  years  made 

JO  a  very  considerable  alteration  iu  our  language,  by  closing  in  one 
syllable  the  termination  of  our  preterperfect  tense,  as  in  the 
words  dre>uin'd,  >watk'd,  arrived,  for  drowned,  •waited,  arri-ved, 
which  has  very  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  and  turned  a  tenth 
part  of  our  smoothest  words  into  so  many  clusters  of  consonants. 

'  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  want  of  vowels  in 
our  language  has  been  the  general  complaint  of  our  politest 
authors,  who  nevertheless  are  the  men  that  have  made  these 
retrenchments,  and  consequently  very  much  increased  our  former 
scarcity. 
40     This  reflexion  on  the  words  that  end  in  eJ,  I  have  heard  iq 
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conversation  from  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has 
produced.  I  think  we  may  add  to  the  foregoing  observation, 
the  change  which  has  happened  in  our  language  by  the  abbre- 
viation of  several  words  that  are  terminated  in  eti>,  by  sub- 
stituting an  J  in  the  room  of  the  last  syllable,  as  in  Jrowm,  •tualii, 
arr'rves,  and  innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the  pronunciation 
of  our  forefathers  were  drMimetb,  vialketb,  arrhiHh^.  This  has 
wonderfully  multiplied  a  letter  which  was  before  too  frequent 
in  the  English  tongue,  and  added  to  that  hissing  in  our  language, 

lo  which  is  taken  so  much  notice  of  by  foreigners  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  humours  our  taciturnity,  and  eases  us  of  many  superfluous 
syllables. 

I  might  here  observe,  that  the  same  single  letter  on  many 
occasions  does  the  office  of  a  whole  word,  and  represents  the 
bh  and  her  "  of  our  forefathers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ear 
of  a  foreigner,  which  is  the  best  judge  in  this  case,  would  very 
much  disapprove  of  such  innovations,  which  indeed  we  do  oui^ 
selves  in  some  measure,  by  retaining  the  old  termination  in 
writing,  and  in  all  the  solenm  offices  of  our  religion. 

ao  As  in  the  instances  I  have  given  we  have  epitomized  many 
of  our  particular  words  to  the  detriment  of  our  tongue,  so  on 
other  occasions  we  have  drawn  two  words  into  one,  which  has 
likewise  very  much  untuned  our  language,  and  clogged  it  with 
consonants,  as  mayn't,  can't,  tban't,  •won't,  and  the  like,  for  may 
net,  can  tnt,  ihalt  not,  tuill  not,  Spt. 

It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  speaking  no  more  than  we 
needs  must,  which  has  so  miserably  curtailed  some  of  our 
words,  that  in  familiar  writings  and  conversations  they  often 
lose  all  but  their  first  syllables,  as  in  mob.  rep.  pas.  iaeog.^  and 

30  the  like;  and  as  all  ridiculous  words  make  their  first  entry  into 
a  language  by  familiar  phrases,  I  dare  not  answer  for  these, 
that  they  will  not  in  time  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  our 
tongue.  We  see  some  of  our  poets  have  been  so  indiscreet 
as  to  imitate  Hudibras's  doggrel  expressions  in  their  serious 
compositions,  by  throwing  out  the  signs  of  our  substantives, 
which  are  essential  to  the  English  language.  Nay,  this  humour 
of  shortening  our  language  had  once  run  so  far,  that  some  of  our 
celebrated  authors,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Sir  Roger 
L'Eslrange"  in  particular,  began  to  prune  their  words  of  all  super- 
■  Dean  Swift. 
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fluous  letters,  as  they  termed  them,  in  order  to  adjust  the  spelling 
to  the  pronunciation ;  which  would  have  confounded  all  our  ety- 
mologies, and  have  quite  destroyed  our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe  that  our  proper  names,  when 
familiarized  in  English,  generally  dwindle  to  monosyllables, 
whereas  in  other  modern  languages  they  receive  a  softer  turn 
on  this  occasion,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  syllable,  Nki  in 
Italian  is  Nicoiini,  Jack  in  French  Jaml ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  language  which  b  a  great 
10  instance  of  our  frugality  of  words,  and  that  is  the  suppressing  of 
several  particles  which  must  be  produced  in  other  tongues 
to  make  a  sentence  intelligible :  this  often  perplexes  the  best 
writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives  luhom,  vihicb,  or  Ibe^,  at 
their  mercy,  whether  they  may  have  admission  or  not" ;  and  will 
never  be  decided  til!  we  have  something  like  an  academy,  that 
by  the  best  authorities  and  rules,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of 
languages,  shall  settle  all  controversies  between  grammar   and 

I  have  only  considered  our  language  as  it  shews  the  genius  and 
10  natural  temper  of  the  English,  which  is  modest,  thoughtful,  and 
sincere,  and  which  perhaps  may  recommend  the  people,  though 
it  has  spoiled  the  tongue.  We  might  perhaps  carry  the  same 
thought  into  other  languages,  and  deduce  a  great  part  of  what 
is  peculiar  to  them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who  speak 
them.  It  is  certain  the  light  talkative  humour  of  the  French 
has  nut  a  little  infected  their  tongue,  which  might  be  shewn 
by  many  instances ;  as  the  genius  of  the  Italians,  which  is  so 
much  addicted  to  music  and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their 
words  and  phrases  to  those  particular  uses.  The  stateliness 
JO  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shews  itself  to  perfection  in 
the  solemnity  of  their  language;  and  the  blunt  honest  humour 
of  the  Germans  sounds  better  in  the  roughness  of  the  High- 
Dutch  than  it  would  In  a  politer  tongue.— C. 


No.  178.     On  Griim'mg;  description  <jf  a  Grinning  match-,  reftet- 

Remove  fcia  tnonNia,  tusque 
Eaitincoi  Tultai,  quzciuii|iK  ei,  tolle  Medius. 

Otid,  Met.  T,  si6, 
Ip  a  late  paper  I    mentioned  the  projects  of  an  ingenio'ui 
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author  for  the  erecting  of  several  handicraft  prizes  to  be  con- 
tended for  by  our  British  artisans,  and  the  influence  they  might 
have  towards  the  improvement  of  our  several  manufactures.  1 
have  since  that  been  very  much  surprised  by  the  following  adver- 
tisement which  I  find  in  the  Post-boy  of  the  nth  instant,  and 
again  repeated  in  the  Post-boy  of  the  15th. 

On  the  sthofOctobernent  will  be  run  for  upon  Coleshill  heath 
in  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of  six  guineas  value,  three  heats,  by  any 
horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  hath  not  won  above  the  value  of  5/.; 

10  the  winning  horse  to  be  sold  for  10/.,  to  carry  10  stone  weight,  tf 
14  hands  high,  if  above  or  under,  to  carry  or  be  allowed  weight  for 
inches,  and  to  be  entered  on  Friday  the  5th  at  the  Swan  at  Coles- 
hill,  before  six  in  the  evening.  Also  3  plate  of  less  value  to  be  run 
for  by  a.sses.  The  same  day  a  gold  ring  to  be  grinned  for  by  men. 
The  iirst  of  these  diversions  that  is  to  be  exhibited  by  the  10/. 
race-horses,  may  probably  have  its  use ;  but  the  two  last,  in  which 
the  asses  and  men  are  concerned,  seem  to  me  altogether  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable.  Why  they  should  keep  runniog- 
asses  at  Colcshitl,  or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account  in 

30  Warwickshire,  more  than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  1  cannot 
comprehend.  I  have  looked  over  all  the  Olympic  games,  and  do 
not  ^nd  any  thing  in  them  like  an  ass  race,  or  a  match  at  grinning. 
However  it  be,  I  am  Informed  that  several  asses  are  now  kept  in 
body-clothes,  and  sweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath,  and 
that  all  the  country  fellows  within  ten  miles  of  the  Swan  grin  an 
hour  or  two  in  their  glasses  every  morning,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  9th  of  October.  The  prize,  which  is  proposed 
to  be  grinned  for,  has  raised  such  an  ambition  among  the  com- 
mon people  of  out-grinning  one  another,  that  many  very  discemiug 

;o  persons  are  afraid  it  should  spoil  most  of  the  faces  in  the  country ; 
and  that  a  Warwickshire  man  will  be  known  by  his  grin,  as  Roman 
Catholics  imagine  a  Kentish  man  Is  by  his  tail.  The  gold  ring 
which  is  made  the  prize  of  deformity  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
golden  apple  that  was  formerly  made  the  prize  of  beauty,  and 
should  carry  for  its  posy  the  old  motto  Inverted : 

Delur  lelriori". 
Or,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  combatants, 
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In  the  meanwhile  I  would  advise  a  Dutch  painter  to  be  present 
at  this  great  controversy  of  faces,  in  order  to  make  a  collection  of 
the  most  remarltable  ^Ins  that  shall  be  there  exhibited. 

I  must  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lately  received  of  one 
of  these  grinning-matches  from  a  gentleman,  who,  upon  reading 
the  above-mentioned  advertisement,  entertained  a  coffee-house 
with  the  following  narrative.  Upon  the  taking  of  Namur",  amidst 
other  public  rejoicings  made  on  that  occasion,  there  was  a  gold 
ring  given  by  a  whig  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  grinned  for.  The 
ID  first  competitor  that  entered  the  lists,  was  a  black  swarthy 
Frenchman,  who  accidentally  passed  that  way,  and  being  a  man 
naturally  of  a  withered  look  and  hard  features,  promised  himself 
good  success.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  great  point  of 
view,  and  looking  upon  the  company  like  Milton's  Death, 

Grinn'J  horriblf  a  ghastly  smile. 

His  muscles  nere  so  drawn  together  on  each  side  of  his  face, 
that  he  shewed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin,  and  put  the  counlry  in 
some  pain,  lest  a  foreigner  should  carry  away  the  honour  of  the 
day  ;  but  upon  a  further  trial,  they  found  he  was  master  only 
of  the  merry  grin. 
a«  The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  malecontent  in  those 
days,  and  a  great  master  in  Ihe  whole  art  of  grinning,  but  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  the  angry  grin.  He  did  his  part  so  well,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  made  half  a  dozen  women  miscarry;  but  the 
justice,  being  apprized  6y  one  who  stood  near  him,  that  the  fellow 
who  grinned  in  his  face  was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  unwilling  that  . 
a  disaffected  person  should  win  the  gold  ring,  and  be  looked  upon 
is  the  best  grinner  in  the  country,  he  ordered  the  oaths  to  be 
tendered  unto  him  upon  his  quitting  the  table  \  which  the  grinner 
refusing,  he  was  set  aside  as  an  unqualified  person.  1  here  were 
10  several  other  grotesque  figures  that  presented  themselves,  which 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  describe.  I  must  not  however  omit 
a  ploughman,  who  lived  in  the  farther  part  of  the  coimtry, 
and  being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lanthorn-jaws,  wrung 
his  face  into  such  an  hideous  grimace,  that  every  feature  of  it 
appeared  under  a  different  distortion.  The  whole  company 
stood  astonished  at  such  a  complicated  grin,  and  were  ready  to 
assign  the  prize  to  him,  had  it  not  been  proved  by  one  of  his 
antagonists,  that  he  hud  practised  wiih  verjuice  for  seme  days 
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before,  and  hatl.a_crab  found  upon  him  at  the  very  time  of  grin- 
ning ;  upon  which  the  best  judges  of  grinning  declared  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  he  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair  grinner,  and 
therefore  ordered  him  to  be  set  aside  as  a  cheat. 

The  prize,  it  seems,  fell  at  length  upon  a  cobler,  Giles 
Gorgon  by  name,  who  produced  several  new  grins  of  his  own 
invention,  having  been  used  to  cut  faces  for  many  years  together 
over  his  last.  At  the  very  first  grin  he  cast  every  human  feature 
out  of  hi5  countenance ;  at  the  second  he  became  the  face  of  a 

TO  spout,  at  the  third  a  baboon,  at  the  fourth  the  head  of  a  bass- 
viol,  and  at  the  fifth  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  The  whole  assem- 
bly wondered  at  his  accomplishments,  and  bestowed  the  ring  on 
him  unanimously:  but,  what  he  esteemed  more  than  all  the  rest, 
a  country-wench,  whom  he  had  wooed  in  vain  for  above  five 
years  before,  was  so  charmed  with  his  grins  and  the  applauses 
which  he  received  on  all  sides  that  she  married  him  the  week 
following,  and  to  this  day  wears  the  prize  upon  her  finger,  the 
cobler  having  made  use  of  it  as  his  wedding-ring. 
This  paper  might  perhaps  seem  very  impertinent,  if  it  grew 

20  serious  in  the  conclusion.  I  would  nevertheless  leave  it  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  the  patrons  of  this  mon- 
strous trial  of.  skill,  whether  or  no  they  are  not  guilty,  in  some  « 
measure,  of  an  affront  to  their  species,  in  treating  after  this 
nuanner  the  '  human  face  divine,'  and  turning  that  part  of  us 
which  has  so  great  an  image  impressed  upon  it,  into  the  image 
of  a  monkey ;  whether  the  raising  such  silly  competitions  among 
the  ignorant,  proposing  prizes  for  such  useless  accomplishments, 
filling  the  common  people's  heads  with  such  senseless  am- 
bitions and  inspiring  them  with  such  absurd  ideas  of  superiority 

30  and  pre-eminence,  has  not  in  it  something  immoral  as  well  as 
ridiculous.— L. 


IS0.  361>     On  tht  London  Criei ;  letter  Jeicrib'tng  them, 

Lingoz  ceonun  nmt,  oraque  centum, 

Ferrei  vox.  Vum.  Ma.  vi.  615. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  astonishes  a  foreigner  and  frigfats 

a  countqr  squire  than  the  cries  of  London.     My  good  friend  Sir 

Koger  often  declares  that  he  cannot  get  them  out  of  his  head,  or 
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go  to  sleep  for  them,  the  first  week  that  he  is  in  tows.  On  the 
contrary,  Will  Honeycomb  calls  them  the  Samagt  de  la  villc,  and 
prefers  them  to  the  sounds  of  larks  and  nightingales,  with  all  the 
music  of  the  fields  and  woods,  I  have  lately  received  3  letter 
from  some  very  odd  fellow  upon  this  subject,  which  I  shall  leave 
with  my  reader,  without  saying  any  thing  farther  of  it, 
'  Sib, 

'I  amamanoutof  all  business,  and  would  wiHingly  turn  my  head 
to  any  thing  for  an  honest  livelihood.  I  have  invented  several 
10  projects  for  raising  many  millions  of  money  without  burdening 
the  subject,  but  I  cannot  gel  the  parliament  to  listen  to  me ;  who 
look  upon  me,  forsooth,  as  a  crack  and  a  projector :  so  that,  de- 
sptairiDg  to  enrich  either  myself  or  my  country  by  this  public- 
spiritedness,  I  would  make  some  proposals  to  you  relating  to  a 
design  which  I  have  very  much  at  heart,  and  which  may  pro- 
cure me  a  handsome  subsistence,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  recioin' 
mend  it  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 

'  The  post  I  would  aim  at,  is  to  be  comptroller-general  ai  the 
l,ondon  cries,  ^ich  are  at  present  under  no  manner  of  rules 
20  or  discipline.  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  place, 
as  being  a  man  of  very  strong  lungs,  of  great  insight  into  all  the 
branches  of  our  British  trades  and  manufactures,  and  of  a  com- 
petent skill  in  music. 

'The  cries  of  London. may  be  divided  into  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. As  for  the  latter,  they  are  at  present  under  a  very 
great  disorder.  A  freeman  of  London  has  the  privilege  of  dis- 
turbing a  whole  street  for  an  hour  together  with  the  twancking 
of  a  brass  kettle  or  a  frying-pan.  The  watchman's  thump  at 
midnight  startles  us  in  our  beds,  as  much  as  the  breaking  in 
}o  of  a  thief.  The  sow-gelder's  horn  has  indeed  something  musical 
in  it,  but  this  is  seldom  heard  within  the  liberties.  1  would  there- 
fore propose  tliat  no  instrument  of  this  nature  should  be  made 
use  of,  which  I  have  not  tuned  and  licensed,  after  having  care- 
fully examined  in  what  manner  it  may  affect  the  ears  of  her 
majesty's  liege  subjects. 

'Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent,  and  indeed  so  full  of 

incongruities  and  barbarisms,  that  we  appear  a  distracted  city,  to 

foreigners  who  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  enormous 

outcries.      Milk  is  generally  sold   in  a  note  above   fi/a",  and   in 

40  sounds  so  exceedingly  shrill,  that  it  often  sets  our  teeth  on  edge. 
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The  chimney-sweeper  is  conlineil  to  no  certain  pitch;  he  some- 
times utters  himself  in  the  deepest  base,  and  sometimes  in  the 
sharpest  treble ;  sometimes  in  the  highest,  and  sometimes  in  the 
lowest  note  of  the  gamut.  The  same  observation  might  be  made 
on  the  retailers  of  sinal1>coal,  not  to  mention  broken  glasses 
or  brick-dust.  In  these  therefore,  a.nd  the  like  cases,  it  should 
be  my  care  to  sweeten  and  mellow  the  voices  of  these  itinerant 
tradesmen,  before  they  make  their  appearance  in  our  streets,  as 
also  to  accommodate  their  «ries  to  their  respective  wares :  and  to 

lo  take  care  in  particular,  that  those  may  not  make  the  most  noise 
who  have  the  least  to  sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  vendors 
of  card  matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  apply  that  old  proverb  of 
"  Much  cry,  and  little  wool." 

'Some  of  these  last  mentioned  musicians  are  so  very  loud  in  the 
sale  of  these  trifling  manufactures,  that  an  honest  splenetic  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance  bargained  with  one  of  them  never  to 
come  into  the  street  where  he  lived  ;  but  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  contract  ?  why,  the  whole  tribe  of  card-match-makers  which 
frequent  that  quarter,  passed  by  his  door  the  very  next  day,  in 

lo  hopes  of  being  bought  off  after  the  same  manner, 

'It  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our  London  cries,  that  there 
Is  no  just  time  nor  measure  oliserved  in  them.  Our  news 
should  indeed  be  published  in  a  very  quick  time,  because  it  is 
a  commodity  that  will  not  keep  cold.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  cried  with  the  same  precipitation  as  fire ;  yet  this  is  generally 
the  case :  a  bloody  battle  alarms  the  town  from  one  end  to  another 
in  any  instant.  Every  motion  of  the  French  is  published  in  so 
great  a  hurry,  that  one  would  think  the  enemy  were  at  our  gates. 
This  likewise  1  would  take  upon  me  to  regulate  in  such  a  manner, 

JO  that  there  should  be  some  distinctioB  made  between  the  spread- 
ing of  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an  encampment,  a  Dutch,  a  Portugal, 
or  a  Spanish  mail.  Nor  must  I  omit,  under  this  head,  those 
excessive  alarms  with  which  several  boisterous  rustics  infest  our 
streets  in  turnip-season  ;  and  which  are  more  inexcusable,  be- 
cause these  are  wares  which  are  in  no  danger  of  cooling  upon 
their  hands. 

'  There  are  others  who  affect  a  very  slow  time,  and  are,  in  my 
opinion,  much  more  tuneable  than  the  former;  the  cooper  in 
particular  swells  his  last  note  in  an  hollow  voice,  that  is  not 

40  without  its  harmony ;  nor  can  I  forbear  being  inspired  with  a 
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most  agreeable  melancholy  when  I  hear  that  sad  and  solemn 
air  with  which  the  public  are  very  often  asked,  If  they  have  any 
chairs  to  mend  ?  Your  own  memory  may  suggest  to  you  many 
other  lamentable  ditties  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  the  music 
is  wonderfully  languishing  and  melodious. 

'  I  am  always  pleased  with  that  particular  time  of  the  year  which 
is  proper  for  the  pickling  of  dill  and  cucumbers  ;  but  alas !  this 
cry,  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  is  not  heard  above  two 
months.    It  would  therefore  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether 

:o  the  same  air  might  not  in  some  cases  he  adapted  to  other  words. 
'  It  might  likewise  deserve  our  most  serious  consideration  how 
far,  in  a  well  regulated  city,  those  humourists  are  to  be  tolerated, 
who,  not  contented  with  the  traditional  cries  of  their  forefathers, 
have  invented  particular  songs  and  tunes  of  their  own :  such  as 
was,  not  many  years  since,  the  pastry-man,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  coUy-moUy-puff:  and  such  as  is  at  this  day  the 
vender  of  powder  and  wash-balls,  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
goes  under  the  name  of  Powder  Watt. 
*  1  must  not  here  omit  one  particular  absurdity  which  runs 

30  through  this  whole  vociferous  generation,  and  which  renders  their 
cries  very  often  not  only  incommodious,  but  altogether  useleBs  to 
the  public  :  1  mean,  that  idle  accomplishment  which  they  all  of 
them  aim  at,  of  crying  so  as  not  to  be  understood.  Whetherorno 
they  have  learned  this  from  several  of  our  affected  singers,  I  will 
not  t&ke  upon  me  to  say ;  but  most  certain  it  is,  that  people 
know  the  wares  they  deal  in  rather  by  their  tunes  than  by  their 
words;  insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  country  boy  run 
out  to  buy  apples  of  a  i>eliows-mender,  and  ginger-bread  from 
a  grinder  of  knives  and  scissars.    Nay,  so  strangely  infatuated  are 

JO  some  very  eminent  artists  of  this  particular  grace  in  a  cry,  that 
none  but  their  acquaintance  are  able  to  guess  at  their  profession ; 
for  who  else  can  know,  that  "  Work  if  1  had  it,"  should  be  the 
^gnlfication  of  a  corn-cutter. 

'  Forasmuch  therefore  as  persons  of  this  rank  are  seldom  men  of 
genius  or  capacity,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper,  that  some 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  should  preside  over  these 
public  cries,  who  should  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  voices  in 
our  streets  that  have  not  tuneable  throats,  and  are  not  only  able 
to  overcome  the  noise  of  the  crowd,  and  the  rattling  of  coaches, 

40  but  also  to  vend  their  respective  merchandises  in  apt  phrases,  and 
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lin  the  most  distinct  and  ^reeable  sounds.  I  do  therefore  hum- 
bly recommend  myself  as  a  person  rightly  qualified  for  this  post ; 
and,  if  I  meet  with  fitting  encouragement,  shall  communicate 
some  other  projects  which  1  have  by  me,  that  may  no  less  con- 
duce to  the  emolument  of  the  pubhc. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

'Ralph  Crotchet." 


TSo.  2Bfi.     On  Pin  Money;  the  Sptctator  condemru  it. 

Prodiga  non  lenlit  pereuntem  fiemiDa  cnunm ; 
At  vclut  eidiausti  ledivivus  pullulet  ana 
Nummus,  et  c  pieno  temper  tollitur  acervo. 
Nod  uoquam  reputat,  quanti  sibi  gaudia  constant. 

Juv.  Sat,  tI.  361. 
But  woman-kind  thai  never  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  sinking  foituiies  dratii : 
Hourly  they  give,  aod  spend,  aad  waste,  and  wear. 
And  think  no  pleaiuie  can  be  bought  too  deac, 

Dbvuen. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, 
'  I  am  turned  of  my  great  climacteric  ",  and  am  naturally  a  man 
of  a  meek  temper.     About  a  dozen  years  ago  1  was  married  for 
my  sins,  to  a  young  woman  of  a  good  family,  and    of  an   high 

10  spirit ;  but  could  not  bring  her  to  close  with  me,  before  I  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  her  longer  than  that  of  the  Grand 
Alliance".  Among  other  articles,  it  was  therein  stipulated  that 
she  should  have  400/.  a  year  for  pin  money,  which  I  obliged 
myself  to  pay  quarterly  into  the  hands  of  one  who  acted  as  her 
plenipotentiary  in  that  affair.  I  have  ever  since  religioudy  ob- 
served my  part  in  this  solemn  agreement.  Now,  Sir,  so  it  is, 
that  the  lady  has  had  several  children  since  I  married  herj  to 
which,  if  I  should  credit  our  malicious  neighbours,  her  pin  money 
has  not  a  litlle  contributed.     The  education  of  these  my  children 

m  who,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  are  bom  to  me  every  year, 
straitens  me  so  much  that  I  have  begged  their  mother  to  free 
me  from  the  obligation  of  the  above-mentioned  pin  money,  that 
it  may  go  towards  making  a  provision  for  her  family.  This  pro- 
posal makes  her  noble  blood  swell  in  her  veins,  insomuch  that 
finding  me  a  little  tardy  in  her  last  quarter's  payment,  she 
threatens  me  every  day  to  arrest  me  ;  and  procee<^  so  &r  as  to 
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tell  me,  that  if  I  do  not  do  ber  justice,  t  shall  die  in  a  jail.  To 
this  she  adds,  when  her  passion  would  let  her  argue  calmly,  that 
she  has  several  play-debts  on  her  hand,  which  must  be  discharged 
very  suddenly,  and  that  she  cannut  lose  her  money  as  becomes 
a  woman  of  her  fashion,  if  she  makes  me  any  abatement  in  this 
article.  I  hope.  Sir,  you  wilt  take  an  occasion  from  hence  to 
give  youropinion  upon  a  subject  which  you  have  not  yet  touched, 
and  inform  us  if  there  are  any  precedents  for  this  usage  among 
our  ancestors ;  or  whether  you  find  any  mention  of  pin  money  in 
o  Grotius,  Puffendorf  D,  or  any  other  of  the  civilians. 
'  I  am  ever  the  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

'JosiAH  Fribble,  Esq.' 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  professed  advocate 
for  the  fair  sex  than  myself,  so  there  is  none  that  would  be  more 
UBwilUug  to  invade  any  of  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ; 
but  as  the  doctrine  of  pin  money  is  of  a  very  late  date,  un- 
known to  our  great  grandmothers,  and  not  yet  received  by 
many  of  our  modem  ladies,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
both  sexes  to  keep  it  from  spreading. 

o  Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  mistaken  where  he 
intimates,  that  the  supplying  a  man's  wife  with  pin  money  is 
furnishing  her  with  arms  against  himself,  and  in  a  manner 
becoming  accessary  to  his  own  dishonour.  We  may  indeed 
generally  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or 
less  beautiful,  and  her  husband  advanced  in  years,  she  stands 
in  need  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pins,  and,  upon  a  treaty  of 
marriage,  rises  or  falls  in  her  demands  accordingly.  It  must 
likewise  be  owned,  thai  high  quality  in  a  mistress  does  very 
much  inflame  this  article  in  the  marriage  reckoning, 

o  But  where  the  age  and  circumstances  of  both  parties  are  pretty 
much  upon  a  level,  t  cannot  but  think  the  insisting  upon  pin  money 
is  very  extraordinary ;  and  yet  we  find  several  matches  broken  off 
by  this  very  head.  What  would  a  foreigner,  or  one  who  is  a 
stranger  to  this  practice,  think  of  a  lover  that  forsakes  hib 
mistress  because  he  is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in  pins  f  but 
what  would  he  think  of  the  mistress,  should  he  be  informed  that 
she  asks  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this  use?  Should 
a  man  unacquainted  with  our  customs  be  told  the  sums  which  are 
allowed  in  Great  Britain  under  the  title  of  {un  money,  what  a 
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prodigious  consumption  of  pins  would  he  think  there  was  in  this 
island  ?  A  pin  a  day,  says  owr  frugal  proverb,  is  a  groat  a  year ; 
so  that  according  to  this  calculation,  m;  friend  Fribble's  wife 
must  every  year  make  use  of  eight  millions  six  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  new  pins  t 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  British  ladies  allege  they  compre- 
hend under  this  general  term  several  other  conveniences  of  life ; 
1  could  therefore  wish,  for  the  honour  of  my  country  women, 
that  they  had  rather  called  it  Needle  money,  which  might  have 

lo  implied  something  ot'  good  housewifery,  and  not  have  given  the 
malicious  world  occasion  to  think  that  dress  and  trifle  have  always 
the  uppermost  place  in  a  woman's  thoughts. 

I  know  several  of  my  fair  readers  urge,  in  defence  of  this 
practice,  that  it  is  but  a  necessary  provision  they  make  for  them- 
selves, in  case  their  husband  proves  a  churl  or  a  miser;  so  that 
they  consider  this  allowance  as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which  they 
may  lay  their  claim  (o  without  actually  separating  from  their 
husbands.  But  with  submission  I  think  a  woman  who  will  give 
up  herself  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  least  room 

to  for  such  an  apprehension,  and  trust  her  person  to  one  whom  she 
will  not  rely  on  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  may  very 
properly  be  accused  (in  the  phrase  of  a  homely  proverb)  ot 
being  fenay  iviie  and  pound  faolish. 

It  is  observed  of  over-cautious  generals,  that  they  never  engage 
in  a  battle  without  securing  a  retreat,  in  case  the  event  should 
not  answer  their  expeclations ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
conquerors  have  burnt  their  ships,  or  broke  down  the  bridges 
behind  them,  as  being  determined  either  to  succeed  or  die  in  the 
engagement.     In  the  same  manner,  I  should  very  much  suspect 

30  a  woman  who  takes  such  precautions  for  her  retreat,  and  con- 
trives methods  how  she  may  live  happily,  without  the  affection  of 
one  to  whom  she  joins  herself  for  life.  Separate  purses  between 
man  and  wife  are  in  my  opinion  as  unnatural  as  separate  beds. 
A  marriage  cannot  be  happy  where  the  pleasures,  inclina* 
tions,  and  interest  of  both  parties  are  not  the  same.  There 
is  no  greater  enticement  to  love  in  the  mind  of  man,  than  the 
sense  of  a  person's  depending  upon  him  for  her  ease  and  hap- 
piness ;  as  a  woman  uses  all  her  endeavours  to  please  the  person 
whom  she  looks  upon  as  her  honour,  her   comfort,  and  her 

40  support. 
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For  this  reason  1  am  not  very  much  surprised  at  the  be- 
haviour of  i.  rough  country  squire,  who,  being  not  a  Jittle 
shocked  at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widow  that  would  not 
recede  from  her  demands  of  pin  money,  was  so  enraged  at  her 
mercenary  temper,  that  he  told  her  in  great  wrath, '  As  much 
as  she  thought  him  her  slave,  he  would  shew  all  the  world  he 
did  not  care  a  pin  for  her.'  Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the 
room,  and  never  saw  her  more. 

Sc>crates,  in  Plato's  Alcibrades,  says,  he  was  informed  by  one 
a  who  had  travelled  through  Persia,  that  as  he  passed  over  a  great 
tract  of  lands,  and  inquired  what  the  name  of  the  place  was, 
they  told  him  it  was  the  Queen's  girdle;  to  which  he  adds,  that 
another  wide  field  which  lay  by  it,  was  called  the  Q.ueen's  veil ; 
and  that  in  the  same  manner  there  was  a  large  portion  of 
ground  set  aside  for  every  part  of  her  majesty's  dress.  These 
lands  might  not  be  improperly  called  the  Queen  of  Persia's  pin 
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Malo  Vwuiiaam,  quam  tt,  Cornelia,  miler 
GiacchoTum,  ci  cum  magnii  virtuiibui  alfen 
Gnnde  mpecdlium.  el  numeral  in  dote  iriumphoi. 
Tolle  tuum,  prccur,  Aniiibilem,  viclumque  Sjpbacem 
Id  castrii;  et  cum  lota  Cinbiirine  mieri. 

Juv.S.t.vi.i66. 
Some  country-gill,  icarce  to  a  curtKy  breil, 
Would  I  much  atbtx  tban  Cornelia  ved, 
If.  lupercilious,  binghty,  proud,  and  rain, 
Sbe  bron^bt  bei  father't  triumphs  ia  ber  train- 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  slate;  1 
Let  vanquiih'd  Hannibal  without   doors  wait,        > 
Too  burly  and  too  big  to  past  my  narrow  gate.' 

It  is  observed  that  a  man  improves  more  by  reading  the  story 
of  a  person  eminent  for  prudence  and  virtue  than  by  the  finest 
10  rules  and  precepts  of  morality.  In  the  same  manner  a  repre- 
sentation of  those  calamities  and  misfortunes  which  a  weak 
man  suffers  from  wrong  measures  and  ill-concerted  schemes  of 
life,  is  apt  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  our  minds  than 
the  wisest  maxims  and  instructions  that  can  be  given   us, 
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avoiding  the  like  follies  and  indiscretions  in  our  own  private 
conduct.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  lay  before  my  reader 
the  following  letter,  and  leave  it  with  him  to  make  bis  own 
use  of  it,  without  adding  any  reflesions  of  my  own  upon  the 

subject  matter. 

'  Mr.  Spectator, 
'  Having  carefully  perused  a  letter  sent  you  by  Josiah  Fribble, 
Esq.,  with   your  subsequent  discourse  upon   pin  money,  1   do 
presume   to   trouble   you  with  an  account  of  my  own  case, 

o  which  I  loot  upon  to  be  no  less  deplorable  than  that  of  Squire 
Fribble.  I  am  a  person  of  no  extraction,  having  begun  the 
world  with  a  small  parcel  of  rusty  Iron,  and  was  for  some  years 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Anvil.  .1  have  naturally 
a  very  happy  genius  for  getting  money,  insomuch  that  by  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty  I  had  scraped  together  four  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds,  five  shillings  and  a  few  odd  pence.  1  then 
launched  out  into  considerable  business,  and  became  a  bold  trader 
both  by  sea  and  land,  which  in  a  few  years  raised  me  a  conader- 
able  fortune.     For  these  my  good  services  I  was  knighted  in  the 

10  thirty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  lived  with  great  dignity  among 
my  city  neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Anvil.  Being  in  my 
temper  very  ambitious,  I  was  now  bent  upon  making  a  family, 
and  accordingly  resolved  that  my  descendants  should  have  a  dash 
of  good  blood  in  their  veins.  In  order  to  this  I  made  love  to  Lady 
Mary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young  woman  of  quality.  To  cut  short 
the  marriage-treaty,!  threw  her  a  tiarfe  i/i7Mfie  ",  as  our  news- 
papers call  it,  desiring  her  to  write  upon  it  her  own  terms.  She 
was  very  concise  in  her  demands,  insisting  only  that  the  disposal 
of  my  fortune,  and  the  regulation  of  my  family,  should  be  entirely 

JO  in  her  hands.  Her  father  and  brothers  appeared  exceedingly 
averse  to  this  match,  and  would  not  see  me  for  some  time  ;  but  at 
present  are  so  well  reconciled  that  they  dine  with  me  almost 
every  day,  and  have  borrowed  considerable  sums  of  me  ;  which 
my  Lady  Mary  very  often  twits  me  with,  when  she  shews  me  how 
kind  her  relations  are  to  me.  She  had  no  portion,  as  I  told  you 
before,  but  what  she  wanted  in  fortune,  she  mates  up  in  spirit. 
She  at  first  changed  my  name  to  Sir  John  Envil,  and  at  present 
writes  herself  Mary  Enville".  I  have  had  soriie  children  by  her, 
H  hom  she  has  christened  with  the  simames  of  her  family,  in  order, 
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as  she  tells  me,  to  wear  out  the  homeliness  of  their  parentage  bv 
the  father's  side.  Our  eldest  son  is  the  honourable  Oddly  Enville 
Esq.;  and  our  eldest  daughter  Harriot  Enville.  Upon  her  first 
coming  into  my  fiunily,  she  turned  off  a  parcel  of  verf  careful 
servants  who  had  been  long  with  me,  and  introduced  in  their 
^ad  a  couple  of  blacb-a-moors,  and  three  or  four  very  genteel 
fellows  in  laced  liveries,  besides  her  French  woman,  who  is  per- 
petually making  a  noise  in  the  house  in  a  language  which  nobody 
understands  except  Lady  Mary.     She  nest  set  herself  to  reform 

10  every  room  in  my  house,  having  glazed  all  my  chimney-pieces 
with  looking  glass,  and  planted  every  corner  with  such  heaps  of 
china,  that  I  am  obliged  to  move  about  my  own  house  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  circumspection,  for  fear  of  hurting  some  of 
our  brittle  ^mlture.  She  makes  an  illumination  once  a  week 
with  wax  candles  in  one  of  the  largest  rooms,  in  order,  as  she 
phrases  it,  to  see  company.  At  which  time  she  always  desires 
me  to  be  abroad,  orto  confine  myself  to  the  cock  loft,  that  1  may 
not  disgrace  her  among  her  visitants  of  quality.  Her  footmen, 
as  I  told  you  before,  are  such  beaus  that  I  do  not  much  care  for 

10  asking  them  questions;  when  1  do,  they  answer  me  with  a 
saucy  frown,  and  say  that  everything  which  I  find  fault  with 
was  done  by  my  Lady  Mary's  order.  She  tells  me  that  she 
intends  they  shall  wear  swords  with  their  nent  liveries,  having 
lately  observed  the  footmen  of  two  or  three  persons  of  quality 
hanging  behind  the  coach  with  swords  by  their  sides.  As  soon 
as  the  first  honey-moon  was  over,  I  represented  to  her  the  un- 
reasonableness of  those  daily  innovations  which  she  made  in  my 
family ;  but  she  told  me  I  was  no  longer  to  consider  myself  as 
Sir  John  Anvil,  but  as  her  husband  ;  and  added,  with  a  frown,  that 

JO  I  did  not  seem  to  know  who  she  was.  I  was  surprised  to  be 
treated  thus,  after  such  familiarities-  as  had  passed  between  us. 
But  she  has  since  given  me  to  know  that  whatever  freedom  she 
may  sometimes  indulge  me  in,  she  expects  in  general  to  be  treated 
with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  her  birth  and  quality.  Our  chil- 
dren have  been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  with  so  many 
accounts  of  their  mother's  family,  that  they  know  the  stories 
of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  produced.  Their  mother 
tells  them  that  such  an  one  commanded  In  such  a  sea  engage.^ 
ment,  that  their  great  grandfather  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at 

^o  Edge-hill,  that  their  uncle  was  at  the  siege  of  Buda",  and  that 
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her  mother  danced  in  a  ball  at  court  with  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth; with  abundance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the  same  nature.  I 
was  the  other  day  a  little  out  of  countenance  at  a  question  of 
my  little  daughter  Harriot,  who  asked  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
innocence,  why  I  never  told  them  of  the  generals  and  admirals 
that  had  been  in  my  family.  As  for  my  eldest  son  Oddly,  he 
has  been  so  spirited  up  by  his  mother,  that  if  be  does  not 
mend  his  manners  I  shall  go  near  to  disinherit  him.  He  drew 
his  sword  upon  me  before  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  told  me 

JO  that  be  expected  to  be  used  like  a  gentleman  ;  upon  my  offering 
to  correct  him  for  his  insolence,  my  Lady  Mary  slept  in  between 
us,  and  told  me  that  1  ought  to  consider  there  was  some  dif- 
ference between  his  mother  and  mine.  She  is  pei^tually  find- 
ing out  the  features  of  her  own  relations  in  every  one  of  my 
children,  though  by  the  way  I  have  a  little  chub-faced  boy  as  like 
me  as  he  can  stare,  if  I  durst  say  so  ;  but  what  most  angers  me, 
when  she  sees  me  playing  with  any  of  them  upon  my  knee,  she  has 
begged  mi  more  than  once  to  converse  with  the  children  as  little 
as  possible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  my  awkward  tricks. 

■10  '  You  must  further  know,  since  1  am  opening  my  heart  to  you, 
that  she  thinks  herself  my  superior  in  sense  as  much  as  she  is  in 
quality,  and  therefore  treats  me  like  a  plain  well-meaning  man,  who 
does  not  know  the  world.  She  dictates  to  me  in  my  own 
business,  sets  me  right  in  point  of  trade,  and  if  I  dis^ree  with 
her  about  any  of  my  ships  at  sea,  wonders  that  I  will  dispute 
with  her,  when  I  know  very  well  that  her  great  grandfather  was 
a  tIag-oBicer. 

'  To  complete  my  sufferings,  she  has  teazed  me  for  this  quarter 
of  a  year  last  past,  to  remove  into  one  of  the  squares  at  the  other 

JO  end  of  the  town,  promising  for  my  encouragement  that  I  shall 
have  as  goodacock-loft  as  any  gentleman  in  the  square;  to  which 
the  honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Esq.,  always  adds,  like  a  jackanapes 
as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  'twill  be  as  near  the  court  as  possible. 

'  In  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  1  am  so  much  out  of  my  natural 
element,  that  to  recover  my  old  way  of  life  I  would  be  content 
to  begin  the  world  again,  and  be  pUin  Jack  Anvil ;  hut  alas !  I 
am  in  for  life,  and  am  bound  to  subscribe  myself,  with  gre^t 
sorrow  of  heart,  '  Your  humble  servant, 

'JOHH  Envilli,  Knt.' 
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Ho,  8U.     On  Forlune-llealerJ  and  Fortum-buntirs. 

Nfc  Veneris  ph»r«ri 
Inde  facet  aideni,  t 

Juv.Sat.vi.  137. 
He  lighs,  adoiei,  and  couitt  her  er'ry  hour ; 
Who  would  not  do  »  much  for  iuch  a  dow'r? 

Dbydeh. 
'Mr.  Spectator, 
'  I  am  amazed  that  among  all  the  variety  of  characters  with 
which  you  have  enriched  your  speculations,  you  have  never  given 
us  a  picture  of  those  audacious  young  fellows  among  us,  who  com- 
monly go  by  the  name  oifortune-iitalcn.      You  must  know.  Sir, 
I  am  one  who  live  in  a  continual  apprehension  of  this  sort  of 
people,  who  lie  in  wait  day  and  night  for  our  children,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.     I  am  the 
father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I-begin  to  look  upon  as  marriage- 
10  able,  and  who  has  looked  upon  herself  as  such  for  above  these 
sis  years.     She  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age.     The 
fortune-hunters  have  already  cast  their  eyes  upon  her,  and  take 
care  to  plant  themselves  in  her  view  whenever  she  appears  ii 
public  assembly.     I  have  myself  caught  a  young  jackanapes  with 
a  pair  of  silver-fringed  gloves  in  the  very  fact.      You  must  know. 
Sir,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  prisoner  of  state  ever  since  she  was  in 
her  teens.      Her  chamber- windows  are  cross  barred ;  she  is  n 
permitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  but  with  her  keeper,  who  Is 
stayed  relation  of  my  own ;  1  have  likewise  foHiid  her  the  u 
to  of  pen    and  ink   for   this  twelvemonth  last    past,   and    do    n< 
sulTer  a  band-box  to  be  carried   into  her  room  before  it  h 
been  searched.    Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  I  am  at  n 
wits'  end   for  fear  of  any  sudden  surprise.    There  were,  tv 
or  three  nights  ago,  some  fiddles  heard  in  the  street,  which 
am  afraid  portend  me  no  good;  not  to  mention  a  tall  Irishman 
that   has  been  seen  walking  before   my  house  more  than  once 
this   winter.     My  kinswoman  likewise  informs  me,  that  the  girl 
has  talked  to  her  twice  or  thrtce  of  a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig, 
and  that  she  loves  to  go  to  church  more  than  ever  she  did  in 
]o  her  life.    She  gave  me  the  slip  about  a  week  ago,  upon  which 
my  whole    house  was    in    alarm.     I  immediately  despatched    a 
hue  and  cry  alter  her  to  the  Change,  to  her  mantua-maker,  and 
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to  the  young  ladies  that  visit  her ;  but  after  above  an  hour's 
search  she  returned  of  herself,  having  been  taking  a  walk,  as 
she  told  me,  b/  Rosamond's  Pond.  1  have  hereupon  turned  o9 
her  woman,  doubled  her  guards,  and  given  new  instructions  to 
my  relation,  who,  to  give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over 
all  her  motions.  This,  Sir,  keeps  me  in  a  perpetual  anxiety, 
and  makes  me  very  often  watch  when  my  daughter  sleeps,  as 
I  am  afraid  she  is  even  with  me  in  her  turn.  Now,  Sir,  what 
I  would  desire  of  you  is,  to  represent  to  this  fluttering  tribe 
o  of  young  fellows  who  are  for  making  their  fortunes  by  these 
indirect  means,  that  stealing  a  man's  daughter  for  the  sake  of 
her  portion  is  but  a  kind  of  a  tolerated  robbery;  and  that 
they  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the  fattier,  whom  they  plunder 
after  this  manner,  by  marrying  his  child.  Dear  Sir,  be  speedy 
in  your  thoughts  on  this  subject,  that,  if  possible,  they  may 
appear  before  the  disbanding  of  the  army, 
'  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

'  Tim.  Watchwell.* 

a  Themistocles,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being  asked  whether 
he  would  chuse  to  marry  his  daughter  to  an  indigent  man  of 
merit,  or  to  a  worthless  man  of  an  estate,  replied.  That  he 
should  prefer  a  mkn  without  an  estate,  to  an  estate  without  a 
man.  The  worst  of  it  is,  our  modem  fortune-hunters  are  those 
who  turn  their  head  that  way,  because  they  are  good  for 
nothing  else.  If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make  nothing  oC 
Coke  and  Littleton",  he  provides  himself  with  a  ladder  of 
ropes,  and  by  that  means  very  often  enters  upon  the  premises. 
The  same  art  of  scaUng  has  likewise  been  practised  with  good 

o  success  by  many  military  engineers.    Stratagems  of  this  nature 
make  parts  and  industry  superfluous,  and  cut  short  the  way  to 

Nor  is  vanity  a  less  motive  than  idleness  to  this  kind  of  mer- 
cenary pursuit.  A  fop  who  admires  his  person  in  a,  glass,  soon 
enters  into  a  resolution  of  making  his  fortune  by  it,  not 
questioning  but  every  woman  that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  him 
as  much  justice  as  he  does  liimself.  When  an  heiress  sees  a 
man  throwing  particular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  loud 
within  her  hearing,  she  ought  to  look  to  herself;  but  if  withal 
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she  observes  a  pair  of  red  heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particu- 
larity in  his  dress,  she  cannot  take  too  much  care  of  her  person. 
Thes;  are  baits  not  to  be  trifled  with,  charms  that  have  done 
a  world  of  execution,  and  made  their  way  into  hearts  which 
have  been  thought  impregnable.  The  force  of  a  man  with 
these  qualilicatioiis  is  so  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed there  are  several  female  undertakers  about  the  Change, 
who,  upron  the  arrival  of  a  likely  man  out  of  a  neighbouring 
kingdom,  will  tiimish  him  with  proper  dress  from  head  to  foot, 

o  to  be  paid  for  at  a  double  price  on  the  day  of  marriage. 

We  must  however  distinguish  between  fortune-hunters  and 
fortune -stealers.  The  first  are  those  assiduous  gentlemen  who 
employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  chace  without  ever  coming  at 
the  quarry.  Suffenus  has  combed  and  powdered  at  the  ladies 
for  thirty  years  together,  and  taken  his  stand  in  a  side-box, 
till  he  is  grown  wrinkled  under  their  eyes.  He  is  now  laying 
the  same  snares  for  the  present  generation  of  beauties,  which 
he  practised  on  their  mothers.  Cottilus,  after  having  made  his 
applications  to  more  than  you  meet  with  in  Mr.  Cowley's  bal- 

10  lad  of  mistresses  °,  was  at  last  smitten  with  a  city  lady  of 
20,000/.  sterling,  but  died  of  old  age  before  be  could  bring 
matters  to  bear.  Nor  must  I  here  omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Honeycomb,  who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for 
twenty  years  successively,  upon  the  death  of  a  childless  rich 
man,  he  immediately  drew  on  his  boots,  called  for  his  horse, 
and  made  up  to  the  widow.  When  he  is  rallied  upon  his 
success,  Will,  with  his  usual  gaiety,  tells  us  that  he  always  found 
her  pre-engaged. 
Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune-hunters. 

go  There  is  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  the  town  of  six  foot  high, 
that  has  not  passed   in  review  before  one   or  other  of  these 
wealthy  relicts.    Hudibras's  Cupid",  who 
look  hii  sund 
Upon  1  widow's  joiature  lind, 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts,  and  kindling  flames.  But 
as  for  widows,  they  are  such  a  subtle  generation  of  people, 
that  they  may  be  left  to  their  own  conduct ;  or,  if  they  make 
a  false  step  in  it,  they  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobody  but 
themselves.  The  young  innocent  creatures  who  have  no  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  world,  are  those  whose  safety  1 
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.would  principally  consult  in  this  speculation.  The  stealing  of  such 
an  one  sliould  in  mj  opinion  be  as  punishable  as  an  assault. 
Where  there  is  no  judgment,  there  is  no  choice ;  and  why  the 
inveigling  a  woman  before  she  is  come  to  yea.rs  of  discretion 
should  not  be  as  criminal  as  the  seducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. — L. 


No.  871.     Oa  Wbimtical  Nalioni  and  Practical  Jokel. 

Jimne  igitur  laudas,  qaod  it  iipifniibus  udus 
Ridebit?  Juv.  &il.  x.  38. 

I  shall  communicate  to  my  reader  the  following  letter  for  the 
entertainment  of  this  day. 
'Sir, 
to     'You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  famous  for  that  sort 

of  men  who  are  called  "  whims"  and  "  humourists,"  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world ;  for  which  reason  it  is  observed  that  our 
English  comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  novelty  and 
variety  of  its  characters. 

'  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whims  which  our  country 
produces,  there  are  none  whom  I  have  regarded  with  more 
curiosity  than  those  who  have  invented  any  particular  kind  of 
diversion  for  the  entertainment  of  themselves  or  their  friends. 
My  letter  shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in  sorting  a 
accompany  that  has  something  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  in  its 
appearance.  I  shall  make  myself  understood  by  the  following 
example.  One  of  the  wits  of  the  last  age,  who  was  a  man  of 
a  good  estate,  thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than 
in  a  jest.  As  he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  observing  that  in 
the  great  confluence  of  fine  people  there  were  several  among 
them  with  long  chins,  a  part  of  the  visage  by  which  he  himself 
was  very  much  distinguished,  he  invited  to  dinner  half  a  score 
of  these  remarkable  persons  who  had  their  mouths  in  the  mid- 
dle of  their  faces.  They  had  no  sooner  placed  themselves 
la  about  the  table,  but  they  began  to  stare  upon  one  another, 
not  being  able  to  imagine  what  had  brought  them  together. 
Our  English  proverb  says, 

'Ti>  meiTy  in  the  hiB 

When  beardt  wag  lU. 

[.i;.cb,  Google 
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It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  am  now  speaking  of,  who, 
seeing  so  many  peaks  of  faces  agitated  with  eating,  drinking, 
and  discourse,  and  ot>serving  all  the  chins  that  were  present 
meeting  together  very  often  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  every 
one  grew  sensible  of  the  jest,  and  came  into  it  with  so  much 
good  humour,  that  they  lived  in  strict  friendship  and  alliance 
from  that  day  forward. 

*  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed  together  a  set  of 
oglers,  as  he  called  them,  consisting  of  such  as  had  an  unlucky 

o  cast  in  their  eyes.  His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see 
the  cross  bows,  mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances »  that 
passed  amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight. 

'  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman  exhibited  was  to 
the  stammerers,  whom  he  got  together  in  a  suflicient  body  to 
fill  his  table.  Me  had  ordered  one  of  his  servants,  who  was 
placed  behind  a  screen,  to  write  down  their  table  talk,  which 
was.  very  easy  to  be  done  without  the  help  of  short-hand.  It 
appears  by  the  notes  which  were  taken,  that  though  their  con- 
versation never  fell,  there  were  not  abovfe  twenty  words  spoken 

to  during  the  first  course ;  that  upon  serving  up  the  second,  one 
of  the  company  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them  that 
the  ducklings  and  asparagus  were  very  good ;  and  that  another 
took  up  the  same  time  in  declaring  himself  of  the  same  opinion. 
This  jest  did  not,  however,  go  off  so  well  as  the  former ;  for 
one  of  the  guests,  being  a  brave  man,  and  fuller  of  resentment 
than  he  knew  how  to  express,  went  out  of  the  room,  and  sent 
the  ^cetious  inviter  a  challenge  in  writing,  which,  though  It 
was  afterwards  dropped  by  the  interposition  of  friends,  put  a 
stop  to  these  ludicrous  entertainments. 

;o  '  'Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  there  is 
no  moral  in  these  jests,  they  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  looked 

■  upon  rather  as  pieces  of  unluckiness  than  wit.  However,  as 
it  is  natural  for  one  man  to  refine  upon  the  thought  of 
another,  and  impossible  for  any  single  person,  how  great  soever 
his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  an  art,  and  bring  it  to  its  utmost 
perfection, — 1  shall  here  give  you  an  account  of  an  .  honest 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  upon  hearing  the  character 
of  the  wit  above-mentioned,  has  himself  assumed  it,  and  en- 
deavoured to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.     He  invited 

o  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  one  day  to  dinner,  who  were  each 
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of  tjiem  famous  for  inserting  several  redundant  phrases  in  their 
discourse,  as  "  D'ye  hear  me,"  "  d'ye  see,"  "  that  is,"  "  and  so.  Sir." 
Each  of  the  guests  making  frequent  use  of  his  particular  ele- 
gance appeared  so  ridiculous  to  his  neighbour,  that  he  could  not 
but  reflect  upon  himself  as  appearing  equally  ridiculous  to  the  rest 
of  the  company ;  by  this  means,  before  they  had  sat  long  to- 
gether, every  one  talking  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and 
carefully  avoiding  his  favourite  expletive,  the  conversation  was 
cleared  of  its  redundancies,  and  had  a  greater  quantity  of  sense, 

lo  though  less  of  sound  in  it. 

'  The  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took  occasion,  at  another 
time,  to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted  to 
a  foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing.  In  order  to  shew  them 
the  absurdity  of  the  practice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  inven- 
tion above-mentioned,  having  placed  an  amanuensis  in  a  private 
part  of  the  room.  After  the  second  bottle,  when  men  open 
their  minds  without  reserve,  my  honest  friend  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  many  sonorous  but  unnecessary  words  that  had 
passed  in  his  house  since  their  sitting  down  at  table,  and  how 

20  much  good  conversation  the;  had  lost  by  giving  way  to  such 
superfluous  phrases.  "  What  a  tax,"  says  he,  "  would  they  have 
raised  for  the  poor,  had  we  put  the  laws  in  execution  upon 
one  another."  Every  one  of  them  took  this  gentle  reproof  in 
good  part.  Upon  which  he  told  them  that,  knowing  their  con- 
versation would  have  no  secrets  in  it,  he  had  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  down  in  writing,  and,  for  the  humour's  sake,  would  read 
it  to  them,  if  they  pleased.  There  were  ten  sheets  of  it,  which 
might  have  been  reduced  to  two,  had  there  not  been  those 
abominable  interpolations  1  have  before  mentioned.     Upon  the 

30  reading  of  it  in  cold  blood,  it  looked  rather  like  a  conference 
of  fiends  than  of  men.  In  short,  every  one  trembled  at  him- 
self upon  hearing  calmly  what  he  had  pronounced  amidst  the 
heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse. 

'  I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion  wherein  he  made  use 
of  the  same  invention  to  cure  a  different  kind  of  men,  who  are 
the  pests  of  all  polite  conversation,  and  murder  time  as  much 
as  either  of  the  two  former,  though  they  do  it  more  innocently; 
)  mean  that  dull  generation  of  story-tellers.  My  friend  got 
together  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  acquaintance  who  were  in- 

^o  fected  with  this  strange  malady.     The  first  day,  one  of  them 
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siiting  down  entered  upon  the  siege  of  Namur,  which  lasted 
till  four  o'clock,  their  time  of  parting.  The  second  day  a  North 
Briton  took  piossession  of  the  discourse,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  get  out  of  his  hands  so  long  as  the  company  staid  together. 
The  third  day  was  engrossed  after  the  same  manner  by  a  story 
of  the  same  length.  They  at  last  began  to  reflect  upon  this 
barbarous  way  of  treating  one  another,  and  by  this  means 
awakened  out  of  that  lethargy  with  which  each  of  them  had 
been  seized  for  several  years. 
0  '  As  you  have  somewhere  declared  that  extraordinary  and  un- 
common characters  of  mankind  are  the  game  which  you  delight 
in,  and  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  the  greatest  sportsman,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  Nimrod  among  this  species  of  writers,  1  thought 
this  discovery  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you. 
I.  '  I  am.  Sir,  &c.' 


ITo,  408.  The  Spectator  aota  dovj«  the  -variouj  cDmmertti  which 
he  heard  on  the  fahe  tievii  reacting  London  of  the  death  qf 
the  French  i'mg. 

Qui  moru  bominum  muliDnun  vidit. 

Hob.  knVotX-  14J. 
When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  several  quarter?  and 
divisions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  of  various  nations 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  respective  customs, 
manners,  and  interests.  The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not 
20  so  much  differ  from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city  in  their 
peculiar  ways  of  life  and  conversation.  In  short,  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  James's,  notwithstanding  they  live  under  the  same  laws, 
and  speak  the  same  language,  are  a  distinct  people  from  those 
of  Cheapside,  who  are  likewise  removed  from  those  of  the 
Temple  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Smithfield  on  the  other, 
by  several  climates  and  degrees  in  their  way  of  thinking  and 
conversing  together. 

For  this  reason,  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the  anvil,  1 

love  to  hear  the  reflexions  that  arise  upon  it  in  the  several  dts- 

30  tricts  and  parishes  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  to  ramble 

up  and  down  a  whole  day  together,  in  order  to  make  myself 

acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious  countrymen.    By 
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this  means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal  politicians  within 
the  bills  of  mortality;  and  as  every  coHee-hcuse  has  some  par- 
ticular statesman  belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street 
where  he  lives,  I  always  take  care  to  place  myself  near  him, 
in  order  to  know  his  judgment  on  the  present  posture  of  afiairs. 
The  last  progress  that  I  made  with  this  intention  was  about 
three  months  ago,  when  we  had  a  current  report  of  the  king 
of  France's  death.  As  I  foresaw  this  would  produce  a  new  &ce 
of   things    in    Europe,    and   many  curious   speculations   in  .our 

o  British  coffee-houses,  I  was  very  desirous  to  learn  the  thoughts 
of  our  most  eminent  politicians  on  that  occasion. 

That  1  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as  possible,  1 
first  of  all  called  in  at  St,  James's,  where  I  found  the  whole  out- 
ward room  in  a  buz  of  politics.  The  speculations  were  but  very 
indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  were  so  very  much  improved  by 
a  knot  of  theorists  who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  within  the  steams 
of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy disposed  of,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for,  id 

0  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw  a  board  of 
French  gentlemen  sitting  upon  the  life  and  death  of  their  Grand 
Monarque.  Those  among  them  who  had  espoused  the  whig 
interest  very  positively  affirraed,  that  he  departed  this  life 
about  a  week  since ;  and  therefore  proceeded  without  any  fur- 
ther delay  to  the  release  of  their  Mends  in  the  galleys,  and  to 
their  own  re-establishment :  but,  finding  they  could  not  agree 
among  themselves,  I  proceeded  on  my  intended  progress. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man's,  I  saw  an  alert  young   fel- 

o  low  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  entered  just 
at  the  same  time  with  myself,  and  accosted  him  after  the  follow- 
ing manner  :' '  Well,  Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.  Sharp's  the 
word.  Now  or  never,  boy.  Up  to  the  walls  of  Paris  directly.' 
With  several  other  deep  reflexions  of  the  same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  between  Charing 
Cross  and  Covent  Garden,  And,  upon  my  going  into  Will's, 
1  found  their  discourse  was  gone  off  from  the  death  of  the 
French  king  to  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Comeille,"' 
and  several  other  poets,  whom  they  regretted   upon  this  occa- 

lo  sion,  as  persons  who  would  have   obliged   the  world  with  very 
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noble  elegies  on  the  death  of  so  great  a  prince,  and  so  eminent 
a  patron  of  learning. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  1  found  a  couple  of 
young  gentlemen  engaged  very  smartly  in  a  dispute  on  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  One  of  them  seemed  to 
have  been  retained  as  advocate  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
other  for  his  Imperial  Majesty".  They  were  both  for  regulat- 
ing the  title  to  that  kingdom  by  the  statute-laws  of  England  ; 
but,  finding  them  going  out  of  my  depth,  1  passed  forward  to 
JO  Paul's  church-yard,  where  I  listened  with  great  attention  to 
a  learned  man,  who  gave  the  company  an  account  of  the  de- 
plorable state  of  France  during  the  minority  of  the  deceased 
king, 

I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-street;  where 
the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hearing  the  news, 
(after  having  taken  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  ruminated  for  some 
time),  '  If,'  says  he,  'the  king  of  France  is  certainly  dead,  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  mackerel  this  season ;  our  fishery  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  privateers,  as  it  has  ^een  for  these  ten  years  past.' 
20  He  afterwards  considered  how  the  death  of  this  great  man 
would  affect  our  pilchards,  and,  by  several  other  remarks,  infused 
a  general  joy  into  his  whole  audience. 

I  afterwards  entered  a  by  coffee-house  that  stood  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with  a  non-juror,  en- 
gaged very  warmly  with  a  lace-man  who  was  the  great  support 
of  a  neighbouring  conventicle.  The  matter  in  debate  was 
whether  the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augustus  Ctesar,  or 
Nero.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both 
sides,  and,  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very  fi^uently 
JO  during  the  course  of  their  debate,  I  was  under  some  apprehen- 
sion that  they  would  appeal  to  me ;  and  therefore  laid  down 
my  penny  at  the  bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapside, 

]  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  before  I  found  one 
to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I  met  in  the  coffee-room  was  a 
person  who  expressed  a  great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French 
king;  but,  upon  his  explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  did 
not  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but  for  his  having  sold 
out  of  the  bank  about  three  days  before  he  heard  the  news  of  it : 
upon  which  a  haberdasher,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  cofTee- 
40  bouse,  and  had  his  circle  of  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to 
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witness  that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week  before, 
that  the  French  king  was  certainly  dead ;  to  which  he  added, 
that,  considering  the  late  advices  we  had  received  from  France, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was  laying 
these  together,  and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great  authority, 
there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Garraway's,  who  told  us  that 
there  were  several  letters  from  France  Just  come  in,  with  advice 
that  the  ting  was  in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a-hunting 
the  very  morning  the  post  came  away ;  upon  which  the  haber- 
o  dasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden  peg  by  him, 
and  retired  to  his  shop  with  great  confusion.  This  intelligence 
put  a  stop  to  my  travels,  which  1  had  prosecuted  with  so  much 
satis&ction  ;  not  being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different 
opinions  upon  so  great  an  event,  and  to  observe  how  naturally 
upon  such  a  piece  of  news  every  one  is  apt  to  consider  it  with 
a  regard  to  his  particular  interest  and  advantage.— L. 


No,  407.     Oa  Gesture,  Mtion,  and  Delivery ;  neglect   of  item  by 
public  speakers  m  England. 

Abesl  ficandis  gnlta  dictls. 

Ovro,  Met.  liiJ.  117. 
Most  foreign  writere  who   have  given  any  character   of  the 
English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow  in  general 
that  the  people  are  naturally  modest.    It  proceeds  perhaps  from 

0  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed  to  make 
use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other  countries. 
Our  preachers  stand  stock  still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will  not  so 
much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermons  in  the 
vrorld.  We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and 
in  all  public  places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a 
smooth  continued  stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice, 
motions  of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so 
much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We 
can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our  temper 

o  in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon  everything  that  is  dear  to  us. 
Though  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and  figures,  it 
is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us,  I  have  heard  it  observed 
more  than  once  by  those  who  have  seen  Italy,  that  an  un- 
travelled   Englishman  cannot  relish  all   the   beauties  of  Italian 
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pictures,  because  the  postures  which  are  expressed  in  them  are 
often  such  as  are  peculiar  to  Ibat  country.  One  who  has  not 
seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will  not  know  what  to  make  of 
that  noble  gesture  in  Raphael's  picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  b  represented  as  lifting  up  both  his 
arms,  and  pouring  out  the  thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an 
audience  of  Pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement  enertlons 
of  the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied   by  a   public  orator. 

10  They  are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce 
every  thing  he  says  with  weak  hearers  better  than  the  strongest 
argument  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience  awake, 
and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  shew  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and  affected 
himself  with  what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to  others. 
Violent  gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of 
the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious  horror. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  see  women  weep  and  trem- 
ble   at    the  sight*  of  a  moving  preacher,   though    he    is   placed 

lo  quite  out  of  their  hearing ;  as  in  England  we  very  frequently  see 
people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety, 
who  would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of  themselves  by 
the  bellowings  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an  emotion  of 
voice  and  body,  has  such  an  influence  on  men's  minds,  what 
might  we  not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable  dkcourses 
which  are  printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a 
becoming  fervour,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces  of  voice 
and  gesture  ? 

30  We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 
his  health  by  his  laierum  conieniio,  this  vehemence  of  action, 
with  which  he  used  to  deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator  was 
likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one 
of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens,  reading 
over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  banishment,  and 
seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  asking  them,  if 
they  were  so  much  afTected.by  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how 
much  more  would  they  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard 
him  actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence  "■  ? 
40      How  cold   and  dead  a  figure  in   comparison  of  these  two 
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great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  BriUsh  bar,  h<dd< 
ing  up  bis  head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking 
the  sides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  bis  middle? 
The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous 
than  the  gestures  of  an  English  spealcer.  You  see  some 
of  them  running  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  far  as  ever 
titej  can  thrust  them,  and  others  looking  with  great  attention 
on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing  written  in  it;  you  may 
see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat   in   his  hands, 

10  moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  examining  sometimes 
the  lining  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was 
cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of 
the  British  nation.  I  remember  when  1  was  a  young  man, 
and  used  to  frequent  Westminster-hall,  there  was  a  counsellor 
who  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack-thread  in  his  hand, 
which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the 
while  he  was  speaking :  the  wags  of  those  ilays  used  to  call  it 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  not*  able  to  utter  a 

10  word  without  it.  One  of  his  clients,  who  was  more  merry 
than  wise,  stole  it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  plead- 
ing ;  but  he  had  better  have  let  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause 
by  his  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man,  and 
therefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  person  to  give  rules 
for  oratory ;  but  1  believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me  in 
this,  that  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture, 
(which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation), 
or  at   least  to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful  and  ex- 

jo  pressive. — 0. 


Mo.  486.   On  Extravagances  in  Female  Dreii ;  hat4,  rUmg-coatl; 
lucbjaslnms  wt-EnglUh. 

Nee  duo  mnt,  at  fonna  duplex,  Dec  fiemina  die! 

Nee  pucr  ut  poMiDl,  neanumque  st  utiumqae  videntui. 

Ovid,  Mctun.  iv,  378. 

Most  of  the  papers  1  give  the  public  are  written  on  subjects 
that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  iixed  and  immutable.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  my  more  serious  essays  and  dbcouiKs;  but 
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there  is  another  sort  of  speculations,  which  I  consider  as  occa- 
sional papers,  that  take  their  rise  from  the  foHy,  extravagance, 
and  caprice  of  the  present  age.  For  I  look  upon  myself  as 
one  set  to  watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  my  country- 
men and  contemporaries,  and  to  mark  down  every  absurd  fashion, 
ridiculous  custom,  or  affected  form  of  speech  that  makes  its 
3[^arance  in  the  world,  during  the  course  of  these  my 
speculations.  The  petticoat  no  sooner  began  to  swell,  but  I 
observed   its   motions.     The  party   patches  had   not    time   to 

10  muster  themselves  before  I  detected  them.  I  had  intelligence 
of  the  coloured  hood  the  very  first  time  it  appeared  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly.  I  might  here  mention  several  other  the  like  con- 
tingent subjects,  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  distinct  papers. 
By  this  means  1  have  so  effectually  quashed  those  irregularities 
which  gave  occasion  to  them,  that  1  am  afraid  posterity  will 
scarce  have  a  sufficient  idea  of  them  to  relish  those  discourses 
which  were  in  no  little  vogue  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  They  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  fashions  and 
customs  1  attacked  were   some   fantastic  conceits  of  my  own, 

10  and  that  their  great  grandmothers  could  not  be  so  whimsical 
as  I  have  represented  them.  For  this  reason,  when  I  think  on 
the  figure  my  several  volumes  of  speculations  will  make  about 
a  hundred  years  hence,  I  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces  of 
old  plate,  where  the  weight  will  be  regarded,  but  the  fashion 
lost. 

Among  the  several  female  extravagances  I  have  already  taken 
notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still  keeps  its  ground,  I  mean  that 
of  the  ladies  who  dress  themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding 
coat  and  a  periwig,  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag  or 

30  ribbon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of  the  oppiosite  sex. 
As  in  my  yesterday's  paper'  I  gave  an  account  of  the  mixture  of 
the  two  seses  in  one  commonwealth,  I  shall  here  take  notice  of 
this  mixture  of  two  seies  in  one  person.  I  have  already  shewn 
my  dislike  of  this  immodest  custom  more  than  once ;  but,  in 
contempt  of  every  thing  1  have  hitherto  said,  I  am  informed  that 
the  highways  about  this  great  city  are  still  very  much  infested 
with  these  female  cavaliers. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 

about  this  time  twelvemonth,  an   equestrian  lady  of  this  order 

'  No.  434,  omitted  from  (hit  (election. 
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appeared  upon  the  plains  which  lay  at  a  distance  from  Us 
house.  I  was  at  that  time  walking  in  the  6elds  with  my  old 
friend  ;  and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side  to  see  so  strange 
a  sight.  Sir  Roger  asked  one  of  them  who  came  by  us  what  it 
was  ?  To  which  the  country  fellow  replied, '  'Tis  a  gentlewoman, 
saving  your  worship's  presence,  in  a  coat  and  hat.'  This  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight's  house,  where  we  had 
a  story  at  the  same  time  of  another  of  his  tenants  who,  meeting 
this  gentleman- like  lady  on  the  high-way,  was  asked  by  her 
10  whether  that  was  Coverley  Hall  i  The  honest  man  seeing  only 
the  male  part  of  the  querist,  replied, '  Yes,  Sir' ;  but  upon  the 
second  question,  whether  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  a  married 
man,  having  dropped  his  eye  upon  the  petticoat,  he  changed 
his  note  into  '  No,  Madam.' 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in  Juvenal's  days, 
with  what  an  indignation  should  we  have  seen  her  described 
by  that  excellent  satirist!  He  would  have  represented  ber  in 
a  riding  habit,  as  a  greater  monster  than  the  Centaur.  He  would 
have  called  for  sacrifices  or  purifying  waters,  to  expiate  the 
zo  appearance  of  such  a  prodigy.  He  would  have  invoked  the 
shades  of  Portia  or  Lucretia,  to  see  into  what  the  Roman 
ladies  had  transformed  themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  sex  with  greater 
tenderness,  and  have  all  along  made  use  of  the  most  gentle 
methods  to  bring  them  off  from  any  little  extravagance  into 
which  they  are  sometimes  unwarily  fallen :  I  think  it  however 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  the  partition  between  the  two 
sexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  smallest  encroachments  which 
the  one  makes  upon  the  other.  I  hope  therefore  that  I  shall 
30  not  hear  any  more  complaints  on  this  subject.  I  am  sure  my 
she-disciples  who  peruse  these  my  daily  lectures  have  profited 
but  little  by  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  into  such  an 
amphibious  dress.  This  I  should  not  have  mentioned,  had  I 
not  lately  met  one  of  these  my  female  readers  in  Hyde  Paik, 
who  looked  upon  me  with  a  masculine  assurance,  and  cocked 
her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  behaviour  of  the 

fair  sex ;  and  when  I  see  them  singular  in  any  part  of  their  dress, 

I  conclude  it  is  not  without  some  evil  intention  ;  and  therefore 

40  question  not  but  the  design  of  this  strange  fashion  is  to  smite 
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more  effectuall/  their  male  beholders.  Now  to  set  them  right 
in  this  particular,  I  would  fain  have  them  consider  with  them- 
selves whether  we  are  not  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  a  figure 
entirely  female,  than  with  such  an  one  as  we  may  see  every 
day  in  our  glasses:  or.  If  they  please,  let  them  reflect  upon 
their  own  hearts,  and  think  how  they  would  be  affected  should 
tbey  meet  a  man  on  horseback,  in  his  breeches  and  jack  boots, 
and  at  the  same  time  dressed  up  in  a  ccmmode  and  a  nlght- 
raile". 

o  I  must  observe  that  this  fashion  was  first  of  all  brought  to  us 
from  France,  a  country  which  has  infected  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  with  its  levity.  I  speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a 
whole  people,  having  more  than  once  found  fault  with  those 
general  reflexions  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealths 
in  the  gross;  a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an  ingenious  writer  of 
our  own  compares  to  that  of  Caligula,  who  wished  the  Roman 
people  had  all  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a 
blow.  1  shall  therefore  only  remark  that,  as  liveliness  and 
assurance  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  qualifications  of  the 

:o  French  nation,  the  same  habits  and  customs  will  not  give  the 
same  ofience  to  that  people,  which  they  produce  among  those 
of  our  own  country.  Modesty  is  our  distinguishing  character, 
as  vivacity  Is  theirs:  and  when  this  our  rational  virtue  appears 
in  that  female  beauty,  for  which  our  British  ladies  are  cele- 
brated above  ail  others  in  the  universe,  it  makes  up  the  most 
amiable  object  that  the  eye  of  man  can  possibly  behold.— C. 


No.  457.     On   Wbiipered  Nev^s   and  Scandal;    Peter  Huib  and 
Leidy  Blait. 

Mulla  et  prwclara  inin»nlis. 

HoR.  Sat.  ii.  3.  9. 

[  shall  this  day  lay  before  my  reader  a  letter  written  by  the 

same  hand  with  that  of  last  Friday',  which  contained  proposals 

for  a  printed  newspaper  that  should  take  in  the  whole  circle  of 

y>  the  penny-post. 

'Sir, 

'  The  kuid  reception  you  gave  my  last  Friday's  letter,  in  which 

'  Ho.  4SZ,  oniitied  from  tbit  sekction. 
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I  broac&ed  my  subject  of  a  newspaper,  encourages  tne  to  lay 
before  you  two  or  three  more;  for,  you  must  know,  Sir,  th^ 
we  look  upon  you  to  be  the  Lowndes  ■■  of  the  learned  world,  and 
cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  rational  before  you  have 
approved  of  it,  though  all  the  money  we  raise  by  it  is  on  our  own 
funds,  and  for  our  private  use. 

'  1  have  often  thought  that  a  News-letter  of  whispers,  written 
every  post,  and  sent  about  the  kingdom  after  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Dawkes,  or  any  other  epistolary  his- 

10  torian,  might  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
beneficial  to  the  author.  By  whispers  I  mean  those  pieces  of 
news  which  are  communicated  as  secrets,  and  which  bring  a 
double  pleasure  to  the  hearer;  first,  as  they  are  private  history, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  as  they  have  always  in  them  a  dash  of 
scandal.  These  are  the  two  chief  qualifications  in  an  article  of 
news,  which  recommend  it  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner  to 
the  ears  of  the  curious.  Sickness  of  persons  in  high  posts, 
twilight  visits  paid  and  received  by  ministers  of  state,  clandestine 
courtships  and  marriages,  secret  amours,  losses  at  play,  applica- 

10  tions  for  places,  with  their  respective  successes  or  repulses,  arf 
the  materials  in  which  I  intend  chiefly  to  deal.  I  have  two 
pereons  that  are  each  of  them  the  representative  of  a  species, 
who  are  to  furnish  me  with  those  whispers  whicii  I  intend  to 
^convey  to  my  correspondents.  The  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush, 
descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hushes :  the  other  is 
the  old  Lady  Blast,  who  has  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  daughters 
in  the  two  great  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Peter 
Hush  has  a  whispering  bole  in  most  of  the  great  coffeehouses 
about  town.    If  you  are  alone  with  hint  in  a  wide  room,  he 

JO  carries  you  up  into  a  comer  of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  ear.  1 
have  seen  Peter  seat  himself  in  a  company  of  seven  or  eight 
persons,  whom  he  never  saw  before  in  his  life  ;  and,  after  having 
looked  about  to  see  there  was  no  one  that  overheard  him,  has 
communicated  to  them  in  a  low  voice,  and  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  the  death  of  a  great  man  in  the  country,  who  was 
perhaps  a  fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this  account  was  given 
of  him.  If,  upon  your  entering  into  a  coffeehouse,  you  see  a 
circle  of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying  close  by  one 
another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend  Peter  is  among  them.     I 

40  have  known  Peter  publishing  the  whisper  of  the  day  by  eight 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Garraway's,  by  twelve  at  Will's,  and  be- 
fore two  at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter  has  thus  effectually  launched 
a  secret,  1  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  hear  people  whispering 
it  to  one  another  at  second  hand,  and  spreading  it  about  as 
their  own ;  for  you  must  know,  Sir,  the  great  incentive  to 
whispering  is  the  ambition  which  every  one  has  of  being  thought 
in  the  secret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  access  to 
greater  people  than  one  would  unagine.  After  having  given  you 
this  account  of  Peter  Hush,  I  proceed  to  that  virtuous  lady,  the 

:o  old  Lady  Blast,  who  is  to  communicate  to  me  the  private  trans~ 
actions  of  the  crimp  table,  with  all  the  arcana  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  Lady  Blast,  you  must  understand,  has  such  a  particular 
malignity  in  her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an  easterly  wind, 
and  withers  every  reputation  that  it  breathes  upon.  She  has  a 
particular  knack  at  making  private  weddings,  and  last  winter 
married  above  live  women  of  quality  to  their  footmen.  Her 
whisper  can  blast  the  character  of  an  innocent  young  woman, 
or  fill  a  healthful  young  fellow  with  a  variety  of  distempers.  She 
can  turn  a  visit  into  an  intrigue,  and  a  distant  salute  into  an 

10  assignation.  She  can  beggar  the  wealthy,  and  degrade  the  noble. 
In  short,  she  can  whisper  men  base  or  foolish,  jealous  or  ill- 
natured,  or,  if  occasion  requires,  can  tell  you  the  slips  of  their 
great  grandmothers,  and  traduce  the  memory  of  honest  coach- 
men that  have  been  in  their  graves  these  hundred  years.  By 
these  and  the  like  helps,  I  question  not  but  I  shall  furnish 
out  a  very  handsome  news-letter.  If  you  approve  my  project, 
I  shall  begin  to  whisper  by  the  nest  post,  and  question  not  but 
every  one  of  my  customers  will  be  very  pleased  with  me,  when 
he  considers  that  every  piece  of  news  I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his 

JO  car,  and  lets  him  into  a  secret. 

'  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  1  shall,  in  the  next 
place,  suggest  to  you  another  for  a  monthly  pamphlet,  which  1 
shall  likewise  submit  to  your  Spectatorial  wisdom.  I  need  not 
tell  you.  Sir,  that  there  are  several  authors  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  who  publish  every 
month  what  they  call  "  An  account  of  the  works  of  the  learned," 
in  which  they  give  us  an  abstract  of  all  such  books  as  are  printed 
in  Europe.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  my  design  to  publish  every  month, 
"An  account  of  the  works  of  the  unlearned."    Several  late  pro- 

fo  ducUons  of  my  own  countrymen,  who  many  of  them  make  an 
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:  6gure  in  the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this 
undertaking.  1  may,  in  this  work,  possibly  make  a  review  of 
several  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign  Accounts 
above-mentioned,  though  they  ought  not  to  have  been  taken 
notice  of  in  works  which  bear  such  a  title.  1  may  likewise  take 
into  consideration  such  pieces  as  appear  from  time  to  time  under 
the  names  of  tbase  gentlemen  who  compliment  one  another  in 
public  assemblies,  by  the  title  of  "  learned  gentlemen."  Our  party 
authors  will  also  afford  me  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not  to 
o  mention  editors,  commentators,  and  others,  who  are  often  men 
of  no  learning,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  of  no  knowledge.  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  this  hint ;  but,  if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made 
of  It,  I  shall  set  about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that  so 
useful  a  work  deserves. 

'  I  a 


Ho.  481.  Coffte- bouse  Hebatii  ;  the  quarrtl  btt'wcen  Caunt  Rechtereit 
and  M.  Mesnager. 

Uti  non 
Compoiilui  meliui  cum  Bitbo  Bacchiqi:   in  jus 
Acret  pioeiinant. 

Hon.  Sat.  i.  7.  ig. 

It  is  something  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  dilTerent 
notions  which  different  persons  have  of  the  same  thing.  If 
men  of  low  condition  very  often  set  a  value  on  things  which 

■0  are  not  prized  by  those  who  are  in  an  higher  station  of  life,  there 
are  many  things  these  esteem  which  are  of  no  yalue  among 
persons  of  an  Inferior  rank.  Common  people  are,  in  particular, 
very  much  astonished  when  they  hear  of  those  solemn  contests 
and  debates  which  are  made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios  ' 
of  a  public  ceremony ;  and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  business  of 
consequence  should  be  retarded  by  those  little  circumstances, 
which  they  represent  to  themselves  as  trifling  and  insignificant. 
I  am  mightily  pleased  with  a  porter's  decision  in  one  of  Mr. 
Southern's  plays",  which  Is  founded  upon  that  fine  distress  of 

o  a  virtuous  woman's  marrying  a  second  husband  while  her  first 
was  yet  living.  The  first  husband,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  dead,  returning  to  his  house  after  a  long  absence,  raises 
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a  noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic  part  of  the  play.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  nurse  and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  difficulties 
that  would  ensue  in  such  a  case,  honest  Sampson  thints  the 
matter  may  be  easily  decided,  and  solves  it  very  judiciously  by 
the  old  proverb,  that,  if  his  first  master  be  still  living,  The  man 
mutt  heme  bis  mare  again.  There  is  nothing  in  my  time  which 
has  so  much  surprised  and  confounded  the  greatest  part  of  my 
honest  countrymen,  as  the  present  controversy  between  Count 
Rechteren  and  Monsieur  Mesnager",  which  employs  the  wise  heads 

TO  of  SO  many  na'  ions,  p.nd  holds  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  suspense. 
Upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  yesterday,  and  lending  an 
ear  to  the  next  table,  which  was  encompassed  with  a  circle  of 
inferior  politicians,  one  of  them,  afler  having  read  over  the  news 
very  attentively,  brolte  out  into  the  following  remarks.  '  1  am 
afraid,'  says  he,  'this  unhappy  rupture  between  the  footmen  at 
Utrecht  will  retard  the  peace  of  Christendom.  I  wish  the  Pope 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  Holiness  has  a  very  good 
hand  at  fomenting  a  division,  as  the  poor  Swiss  Cantons  have 
lately  experienced  to  their  cost.     If  Monsieur  What  d'ye  call 

30  him's  domestics  will  not  come  to  an  accommodation,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  quarrel  can  be  ended  but  by  a  religious  war.' 

'  Why  truly,'  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him,  'were  I  as  the 
king  oi  Fiance,  I  would  scorn  to  take  part  with  the  footmen 
of  either  side ;  here's  all  the  business  of  Europe  stands  still, 
because  Monsieur  Mesnager's  man  has  had  bis  head  broke.  If 
Count  Rectrum  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all  would 
have  been  well,  without  any  of  this  bustle ;  but  they  say  he  is 
a  warm  man,  and  does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at.' 

Upon  this,  one  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto,  began  to 

30  exert  himself ;  declaring  that  he  was  very  well  pleased  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  our  Christian  princes  took  this  matter  into  their 
serious  consideration  ;  for  that  lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and 
pragmatical  as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  public  affairs. 

One  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  French  ting,  told  them  that  they  did  not 
take  tbe  matter  right,  for  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  did 
not  resent  this  matter  because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Monsieur 

40  Mesnager's  footmen ;  for,  says  he,  what  are  Monsieur  Mesnager's 
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footmen  to  him  ?  but  because  it  was  done  to  his  subjects,  '  Noiw,' 
says  he,  '  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  subject  of 
France  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sovereign  not  to  take 
notice  of  it.  He  is  obliged  in  honour  to  defend  his  people 
against  hostilities;  and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a 
crowned  head,  as  in  any  wise  to  cufT  or  kick  those  who  are 
under  bis  protection,  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to 
an  account  for  it,' 

This   distinction   set   the  controversy  upon  a  new  foot,  and 

lo  seemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  most  that  beard  it,  till  a 
little  warm  fellow,  who  declared  himself  a  friend  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  fell  most  unmercifully  upon  his  Gallic  majesty,  as  en- 
couraging his  subjects  to  make  mouths  at  their  betters,  and  after- 
wards screening  them  from  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  tbeir 
insolence.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  French  nation  was  so 
addicted  to  grimace,  that  if  there  was  not  a  stop  pmt  to  it  at 
the  general  congress,  there  would  be  no  walking  the  streets  for 
them  in  a  time  of  peace,  especially  if  they  continued  masters 
of  the  West  Indies.    The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  great  deal 

20  of  warmth,  declaring  that,  if  the  allies  were  of  his  mind,  he 
would  oblige  the  French  king  to  bum  his  galleys,  and  tolerate 
the  Protestant  religion  in  his  dominions,  before  he  would  sheath 
his  sword.  He  concluded  with  calling  Monsieur  Mesnager  an 
insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  and  one  does  not 
know  where  it  would  have  ended,  had  not  a  young  man  about 
one-and-twenty,  who  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an 
eye  to  the  law,  taken  the  debate  into  his  band,  and  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor  Monsieur   Mes- 

30  nager  had  behaved  themselves  right  in  this  affair.  '  Count 
Rechteren,'  says  he,  'should  have  made  affidavit  that  his  servant 
had  been  affronted,  and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager  would  have 
done  him  justice  by  taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or 
some  other  way  that  he  might  have  thought  the  most  proper; 
for  let  me  tell  you,  if  a  man  makes  a  mouth  at  me,  1  am  not  to 
knock  the  teeth  out  of  it  for  his  pains.  Then  again,  as  for 
Monsieur  Mesnager,  upon  his  servants  being  beaten,  why,  he 
might  have  had  his  action  of  assault  and  battery.  But  as  the  case 
now  stands,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion.  I  think  they  ought  to 

40  bring  it  to  referees.' 
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I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but  I  must 
confess  with  little  edification  ;  for  all  I  could  learn  at  last  from 
these  honest  gentlemen  was,  that  the  matter  in  debate  was  of 
too  high  a  nature  for  such  beads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  compre- 
hend.—O. 


TSo.    636.     Knolmg   recommrnded   la  idle  jouiig  men  ;    Letter  on 
'  Shoeiag-barns.' 

O  vert  Phrygia,  ntfjue  enim  Fhtyges? 

Vino.  ^n.  ix.  617. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  bookseller's  shop,  a 
■pretty  young  thing,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  slept  out  of 
her  coach,  and  brushing  by  me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  shop 
to  the  further  end  of  his  counter,  where  she  whispered  some- 

10  thing  to  him  with  an  attentive  look,  and  at  the  same  time 
presented  him  with  a  letter ;  alter  which,  pressing  the  end  of 
her  tan  upon  his  hand,  she  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  her 
message,  and  withdrew.  1  observed,  in  the  midst  of  her  dis- 
course, thnt  she  flushed,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  me  over  her 
shoulder,  having  been  informed  by  my  bookseller  that  I  was 
the  man  of  the  short  face  whom  she  had  so  often  read  of. 
Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty  blooming  creature  smiled 
in  my  face,  and  dropt  me  a  curtsey.  She  scarce  gave  me  time 
to  return  her  salute,  before  she  quitted  the  shop  with  an  easy 

30  scuttle,  and  stepped  again  into  her  coach,  giving  the  footmen 
directions  to  drive  where  they  were  bid.  Upon  her  departure 
my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter  superscribed,  '  To  the  ingenious 
Spectator,'  which  the  young  lady  had  desired  him  to  deliver 
into  my  own  bands,  and  to  teil  me  that  the  speedy  publication 
of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself,  but  a  whole  tea-table  of  my 
friends.  I  opened  it  therefore,  with  a  resolution  to  publish  it, 
whatever  it  should  contain,  and  am  sure,  if  a^^y  of  my  male 
readers  will  be  bo  severely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would 
have  been  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  had  they  seen  the 

JO  face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

'London,  Nov.  1712. 
'Mr.  Spkctator, 
'  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  useful  hint  or  proposal, 
and  such,  1  believe,  you  will  think  one  that  inay  put,][p|^- in. 
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a  way  to  employ  the  most  idle  part  of  the  kingdom;  I 
mean  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
women's  men  or  beaus,  &c.  Mr.  Spectator,  you  are  sensible 
these  pretty  gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any  manly  employ- 
ments, and  for  want  of  business  are  often  as  much  in  the 
vapoure  as  the  ladies.  Now  what  I  propose  is  this,  that  since 
knotting  is  again  in  fashion,  which  has  been  found  a  very 
pretty  amusement,  that  you  would  recommend  it  to  these  gentle- 
men as  something   that  may  make  them   useful  to  the  ladies 

o  they  admire.  And,  since  'tis  not  inconsistent  with  any  game 
or  other  diversion,  for  it  may  be  done  in  the  play-house.  In  their 
coaches,  at  the  tea-table,  and  in  short,  in  all  places  where  they 
come  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  (except  at  church ;'  be  pleased  to 
forbid  it  there  to  prevent  mistakes),  it  will  be  easily  com- 
plied with.  'Tis  besides  an  employment  that  allows,  as  we 
see  by  the  fair  sex,  of  many  graces,  which  will  make  the 
beaus  more  readily  come  into  it ;  it  shews  a  white  hand  and 
diamond  ring  to  great  advantage ;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full 
liberty  to  be  employed  as  before,  as  also  the  thoughts,  and  the 

o  tongue.  In  short,  it  seems  in  every  respect  so  proper,  that  'tis 
needless  to  urge  it  farther,  by  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  these 
male  knotters  will  find,  when  they  see  their  work  mixed  up  in 
a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the  fair  lady  for  whom  and  with  whom 
it  was  done.  Truly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  cannot  hut  be  pleased  I 
have  hit  upon  something  that  these  gentlemen  are  capable  of; 
for  'tis  sad  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  kingdom  (I  mean  for 
numbers)  should  be  of  no  manner  of  use.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  farther  at  this  time,  but  only  to  say,  that  1  am  always  your 
reader,  and  generally  your  admirer,  C.  B. 

o  'P.  S. — The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set  to  work  the 
better;  there  being  at  this  time  several  fine  fringes  that  only 
stay  for  more  hands.' 

I  shall  in  the  next  place  present  my  reader  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  set  of  men  who  are  common  encugh  in  the  world, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  1  have  yet  taken  notice  of 
them,  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  following  letter. 
'Mr.  Spectator, 
'Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  enlarged  upon  con- 
jugal love,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you'll  discourage  every  practice  that 
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rather  proceeds  from  a  regard  to  interest  than  to  happiness. 
Now  you  cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of  our  fine  young  ladies 
readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graver  sort,  to  retain  in 
their  service,  by  some  small  encouragement,  as  great  a  number 
as  tbey  can  of  supiemumerary  and  insigniiicaiit  fel1o\^  which 
theyuseliltewhifflers'',  and  commonly  call  Shoeing-horns.  These 
are  never  designed  to  know  the  length  of  the  foot,  but  only, 
when  a  good  ofTer  comes,  to  whet  and  spur  him  up  to  the 
point.    Nay,  'tis  the  opinion  of  that  grave  lady,  Madam  Match- 

o  well,  that  'tis  absolutely  convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to 
have  several  of  these  implements  about  the  house,  to  clap  on 
as  occasion  serves,  and  that  every  spark  ought  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  his  being  a  shoeing-hom,  before  he  be  admitted 
as  a  shoe.  A  certain  lady,  whom  i  could  name  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, has  at  present  more  shoeing-hpms  of  alt  sizes,  countries, 
and  colours,  in  her  service  than  ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her 
life.  I  have  known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeing-hom  for 
several  years,  and  finding  him  unsuccessful  in  that  function, 
convert  him   at  length   into  a  shoe.     1    am  mistaken  if  your 

10  friend  Mr.  William  Honeycomb  was  not  a  cast  shoeing-hom 
before  his  late  marriage.  As  for  myself,  I  must  frankly  declare 
to  you,  that  I  have  been  an  arrant  shoeing-hom  for  above. 
these  twenty  years.  I  served  my  first  mistress  in  that  capacity 
above  five  of  the  number,  before  she  was  shod.  I  confess, 
though  she  had  many  who  made  their  applications  to  her,  I 
always  thought  myself  the  best  shoe  in  her  shop,  and  it  was 
not  till  a  month  before  ber  marriage  that  I  discovered  what  I 
was.  This  had  like  to  have  l>roke  my  heart,  and  raised  such 
suspicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  I   made  love  to,  upon 

[□receiving  some  unkind  usage  from  her,  that  I  began  to  look 
upon  myself  as  no  more  than  ber  shoeing-hom.  Vpoa  which 
my  dear,  who  was  a  coquette  in  her  nature,  told  me  1  was 
hypochondriacal,  and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  myself  to 
be  an  egg  or  a  pipkin.  But  in  a  very  short  time  after  she 
gave  me  to  know  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  myself.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  recount  to  you  the  life  of  an  wfortunate  sfaoeing- 
hora,  or  I  might  entertain  you  with  a  very  long  and  melancholy 
relation  of  my  sufferings.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think.  Sir,  it 
would  very  well  become  a  man   in  your  post  to  determine  in 

)0  vbaX  cases  a  woman  may  be  allowed  with  honour  to  make 
X  a 
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use  of  a  shoeing-hom,  as  also  to  declare  whether  a  maid  on 
this  side  five-and- twenty,  or  a  widow  who  has  not  been  three 
years  in  that  state,  may  be  granted  such  a  privilege,  with  other 
difficulties  which  will  naturally  occur  to  you  upon  that  subject. 

'  I  am  Sir,  with  the  most  profound  veneration, 
O,  '  Yours,  &c.' 

Mb.  657.     On  Polite  Conversation;   letter  qf  the  Atnbasiodor  ijf 
Bantam. 

Quippe  domuro  timet  ambiguam,  Tyriosqae  bilingua. 

ViBo.  ^n.  L  665. 

'There  is  nothing,'  says  Flato,  'so  delightful  as  the  hearing  or 

speaking  of  truth.'     For  this  reason  there  is  no  conversation  so 

agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any 

10  Intention  to  betray,  and  speaks  without  any  Intention  to  deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  Cato,  I  do  not  re- 
member one  that  more  redounds  to  his  honour,  than  the  following 
passage  related  by  Plutarch.  As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  client  before  one  of  the  pnctors,  he  could  only  produce 
a  single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  the  testimony 
of  two  persons ;  upon  which  the  advocate  insisted  on  the  integrity 
of  that  person  whom  he  had  produced :  but  the  praetor  told  him 
that  where  the  law  required  two  witnesses  he  would  not  accept  of 
one,  though  it  were  Cato  himself.  Such  a  speech  from  a  person 
20  who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  court  of  justice,  while  Cato  was  still  living, 
shews  us,  more  than  a  thousand  examples,  the  high  reputation  this 
great  man  had  gained  among  his  contemporaries  upon  the  account 
of  his  sincerity. 

When  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  softened  and  quali- 
fied by  the  rules  of  conversation  and  good  breeding,  there  is  not  a 
more  shining  virtue  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  social  duties.  A  man, 
however,  ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  polish  himself  out  of  his 
veracity,  nor  to  refine  his  behaviour  to  the  prejudice  of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the  most  elegant  sermon 

30  of  the  great  British  preacher".    I  shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe 

out  of  it  two  or  three  sentences,  as  a  proper  introduction  to 

a  very  curious  letter,  which  I  shall  make  the  chief  entertainment 

of  this  speculation. 

'The  old  English  plainness  and  rfncerity,  that  generous  in- 
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tegrity  of  nature,  and  honesty  of  disposition,  which  always  argues 
true  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among  us. 

'  The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days  so  swelled  with 
vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfeited  (as  I  may  say)  of  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or 
two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  he  would  realty  want 
a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own  language,  and  to 
know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion ;  and  would 
10  hardly,  at  first,  believe,  at  what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and 
expressions  of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  current 
payment :  and  when  he  should  come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be 
a  great  while  before  he  could  bring  himself,  with  a  good  counten- 
ance and  a  good  conscience,  to  converse  with  men  upon  equal 
terms,  and  in  their  own  way.' 

I  have  by  me  a  letter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  curiosity^ 
and  which  may  serve  as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, cited  out  of  this  most  excellent  prelate.     It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  King  Charles  II's  reign  by  the  ambassador  of  Ban- 
zo  tarn,  a  little  after  his  arrival  in  England". 

'  Master. 
'  The  people  where  I  now  am  have  tongues  further  from  their 
hearts  than  from  London  to  Bantam,  and  thou  knowest  the  in- 
habitants of  one  of  these  places  do  not  know  what  is  done  In  the 
other.  They  call  thee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because  we 
speak  what  we  mean;  and  account  themselves  a  civilised  people, 
because  they  speak  one  thing  and  mean  another;  truth  they  call 
barbarity,  and  falsehood  politeness.  Upon  my  iirst  landing,  onewho 
was  sent  from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told  me.  That 
30  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  had  met  with  just  before 
my  arrival.  I  was  troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and  afflict  himself 
upon  my  account ;  but  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  smiled, 
and  was  as  merry  as  If  nothing  had  happened.  Another  who  came 
with  him,  told  me,  by  my  interpreter.  He  should  be  glad  to  do  me 
any  service  that  lay  in  his  power.  Upon  which  I  desired  him  to 
carry  one  of  my  portmantuas  for  me ;  but  instead  of  serving  me 
according  to  his  promise,  he  laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it.  ' 
lodged,  the  first  week,  at  the  house  of  one  who  desired  me  to  th 
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myself  at  home,  and  to  consider  his  house  as  my  own.  Accord- 
ingly I  the  next  morning  began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of 
it,  in  order  to  let  in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  op  some  of  the 
household  goods,  of  which  I  intended  to  have  made  thee  a  present ; 
but  the  false  varlet  no  sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work,  but  he  sent 
word  to  desire  me  to  give  over,  for  that  he  would  have  no  such 
doings  in  his  house.  1  had  not  been  long  in  this  nation,  before  I 
was  told  by  one,  for  whom  1  had  asked  a  certain  favour  from  the 
chief  of  the  king's  servants,  whom  they  here  call  the  Lord  Trea- 

10  surer,  that  I  had  "  eternally  obliged  him."  I  was  so  surprised  at 
this  gratitude,  that  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  "  What  service  is 
there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can  oblige  him  to  all 
eternltyt"  However,  I  only  asked  him  for  my  reward,  that  he 
would  lend  me  his  eldest  daughter  during  my  stay  in  this  countr)* ; 
but  I  quickly  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen. 

'  At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great  men  almost  put  me 
out  of  countenance,  by  asking  ten  thousand  pardons  of  me  for 
only  treading  by  accident  upon  my  toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lie 

2o  a  compliment ;  for  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great  man,  they  tell 
him  untruths,  for  which  thou  wouldst  order  any  of  thy  officers  of 
state  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  upon  his  foot.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  shall  negotiate  any  thing  with  this  people,  since  there  is  so 
little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  When  I  go  to  see  the  king's 
scrit»e,  I  am  generally  told  that  he  is  not  at  home,  though  perhaps 
I  saw  him  go  Into  his  house  almost  the  very  moment  before. 
Thou  wouldst  fancy  that  the  whole  nation  are  physicians,  for  the 
first  question  they  always  ask  me,  is.  How  I  do;  1  have  this 
question  put  to  me  above  a  hundred  times  a  day.    Nay,  they  are 

JO  not  only  inquisitive  after  my  health,  but  wish  it  in  a  more  solemn 
manner,  with  a  full  glass  In  their  hands,  every  time  I  sit  with  them 
at  table,  though  at  the  same  time  they  would  persuade  me  to 
drink  their  liquors  in  such  quantities  as  I  have  found  by  experi- 
ence will  niake  me  sick.  They  often  pretend  to  pray  for  thy 
health  also  In  the  same  manner ;  but  1  have  more  reason  to  expect 
it  from  the  goodness  of  thy  constitution,  than  thesincerity  c^  their 
wishes.  May  thy  slave  escape  in  safety  from  this  double-tongued 
race  of  men,  snd  live  to  lay  himself  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  thy 
'royal  city  of  Bantam,' 


No.   667.     On  the  Patency  of  Mjsterj  and  Innamdo ;  Letter  cam- 
pBied  on  liaj  moJel. 

Inceptui  chmor  fniitialar  hiantei. 

V,R<,.JEu.vi.493. 
I  bave  received  private  advice  from  some  of  my  correspon- 
dents, that  if  1  would  give  my  paper  a  general  run  I  should  take 
care  to  season  it  with  scandal.  I  have  indeed  observed  of  late, 
that  few  writings  sell  which  are  not  filled  with  great  names  and 
illustrious  titles.  The  reader  generally  casts  his  eye  upon  a  new 
book,  and  if  he  finds  several  letters  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  dash,  he  buys  it  up,  and  peruses  it  with  great  satisfaction. 
An  ^and  an  £,  a  Tand  an  r,wLth  a  short  line  between  them,  has 
sold  many  an  insipid  pamphlet.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  whole 
lo  edition  go  off  by  virtue  of  two  or  three  well  written,  Su—'i. 

A  sprinkling  of  tlie  words  'faction,'  '  Frenchman,' '  Papist,' 
'  plunderer,'  and  the  like  significant  terms,  in  an  Italic  character, 
have  also  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  purchaser ; 
not  to  mention  'scribbler,'  'liar,'  'rogue,'  '  rascal,' ' knave,' and 
'  villain,'  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  modem 
controversy. 

Our  party-writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret  virtue  of  an 
innuendo  to  recommend  their  productions,  that  of  late  they 

never  mention  the  <i:r-n  or  P 1  at  length,  though  they 

zo  speak  of  them  with  honour,  and  with  that  deference  which  is  due 
to  them  from  every  private  person.  It  gives  a  secret  satis&ctioa 
to  a  peruser  of  these  mysterious  works,  that  he  is  able  to  de- 
cypher  them  without  help,  and  by  the  strength  of  bis  own 
natural  parts  to  fill  up  a  blank  space,  or  make  out  a  word  that 
has  only  the  first  or  last  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors  indeed,  when  they  would  be  more  satirical 
than  ordinary,  omit  only  the  vowels  of  a  great  man's  name,  and 
fall  most  unmercifully  upon  all  the  consonants.  This  way  of 
writing  was  first  of  all  introduced  by  T-m  Br-wn",  of  facetious 
]o  memory,  who,  after  having  gutted  a  proper  name  of  all  its  inter- 
mediate vowels,  used  to  plant  it  in  his  works,  and  make  as  free 
with  it  as  he  pleased,  without  any  danger  of  the  statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  celebrated  authors,  and  public  a 
paper  which  shall  be  more  taking  than  ordinary,  I  have  here 
drawn  up  a  very  curious  Jibel,  in  which  a  reader  of  i>enetration 
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will  find  a  great  deal  of  concealed  satire,  and,  if  he  be  acquainted 
with  the  present  posture  of  afiairs,  will  easily  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 

'  If  there  are  four  persons  in  the  nation  who  endeavour  to  bring 
all  things  into  confusion,  and  ruin  their  native  country,  I  think 
every  honest  Engl-shm-n  ought  to  be  upon  his  guard.  That 
there  are  such,  every  one  will  agree  with  me  who  hears  me  name 
••**,  with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  "■*,  not  to  mention 
****,  nor  *♦•*,    These  people  may  cry  ch-rch,  ch-rch,  as  long 

o  as  they  please,  but  to  use  a  homely  proverb,  The  proof  of  the 
p'dd'Hg  is  in  the  eating.  This  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  a  certain 
prince    should    concur    with  a  certain  prelate,  (and  we  have 

Monsieur  Z n's  word  for  it,)  our  posterity  would  be  in 

a  sweet  p-ckle.  Must  the  British  nation  suffer  forsooth,  because 
my  Lady  Q^-p-t-s  has  been  disobliged }  Or  is  it  reasonable  that 
our  English  fleet,   which  used   to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean, 

should  lie  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a ?     I  love  to  speak 

out  and  declare  my  mind  clearly,  when  I  am  talking  for  the  good 
of  my  country.    I  will  not  make  my  court  to  an  ill  man,  though 

ro  he  were  a  B y  or  a  T 1.    Nay,  1  would  not  stick 

to  call  so  wretched  a  politician,  a  traitor,  an  enemy  to  bis 
country,  and  a  bl-nd-rb-ss,'  &c.  Sec. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatise,  which  is  writlen 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  Great  Britain, 
I  may  communicate  to  the  public  at  a  more  convenient  season. 
In  the  mean  while  I  shall  leave  this  with  my  curious  reader,  as 
some  ingenious  writers  do  their  enigmas,  and  if  any  sagacious 
person  can  fairly  unriddle  it  I  will  print  his  explanation,  and,  if 
he  pleases,  acquaint  the  world  with  his  name. 

JO  I  hope  this  short  essay  will  convince  my  readers,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  abilities  that  I  avoid  state-tracts,  and  that  if  I  would 
apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might  in  a  iittle  time  be  as  great  a  master 
of  the  political  scratch  as  any  of  the  niost  eminent  writers  of  the 
age.  1  shall  only  add,  that  in  order  to  outshine  all  the  modern 
race  of  Syncopists,  and  thoroughly  content  my  English  readers, 
I  intend  shortly  to  publish  a  Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a 
single  vowel  in  it. 
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Ho.  668.     Cofee-iouse  Ditcaiiion  on  tht  Myster'taui  Letter, 
Dncn  recital,  incipit  ote  tuus. 

Mart.  Epig.  ^^. 
I  was  yesterda]'  in  3  coffee-house  not  far  from  the  Royal 
Exchange,  where  I  observed  three  persons  in  close  conference 
over  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  upon  which,  having  filled  one  for  my 
own  use,  I  lighted  it  at  the  little  wax-candle  that  stood  before 
them:  and  after  having  thrown  in  two  or  three  whiffs  amongst 
them,  sat  down  and  made  one  of  the  company.  1  naed  not  tell 
my  reader,  that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  same  candle  is 
looked  upon  among  brother-smokers  as  an  overture  to  conver- 
sation and  friendship.    As  we  here  laid  our  heads  together  in 

to  a  very  amicable  manner,  being  intrenched  under  a  cloud  of  our 
own  raising,  I  took  up  the  last  Spectator,  and  casting  my  eye 
over  it,  '  The  Spectator,'  says  I,  '  is  very  witty  to-day ;'  upon 
which  a  lusty  Lethargic  old  gentleman,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  having  gradually  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great 
deal  of  smoke,  which  he  had  been  collecting  for  some  time 
before ;  '  Ay,'  says  he,  '  more  witty  than  wise,  1  am  afraid." 
His  neighbour  who  sat  at  his  right  hand  immediately  coloured, 
and,  being  an  angry  politician,  laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  much 
wrath  that  he  broke  it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  furnished 

30  me  with  3  tobacco-stopper.  I  took  it  up  very  sedately,  and  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face,  made  use  of  it  from  time  to  time  all 
the  while  he  was  speaking:  '  This  fellow,'  says  he,  '  can't  for  his 
life  keep  out  of  politics.  Do  you  see  how  he  abuses  four  great 
men  here?'  I  fixed  my  eye  very  attentively  on  the  paper,  and 
asked  him  if  he  meant  those  who  were  represented  by  asterisks. 
'Asterisks,'  says  he,  'do  you  call  them?  they  are  all  of  them 
stars.  He  might  as  well  have  put  garters  to  them.  Then  pray 
do  but  mind  the  two  or  three  next  lines :  ch-rch  and  pi-dd-ng  in 
the  same  sentence !  our  clergy  are  very  much  beholden  to  him.' 

30  Upon  this  the  third  gentleman,  who  was  of  a  mild  disposition, 
and,  as  I  found,  a  Whig  in  his  heart,  desired  him  not  to  be  too 
severe  upon  the  Spectator  neither :  '  For,'  says  he,  '  you  find  he 
is  very  c.iutious  of  giving  offence,  and  has  therefore  pat  two 
dashes  into  his  pudding.'  '  A  tig  for  his  dash,'  says  the  angry 
politician.  '  In  his  next  sentence  he  gives  a  plain  innuendo,  tliat 
our  posterity  will  be  in  a  sweet  p-ckle.    What  does  the  fool 
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mean  by  his  pickle  f  Why  does  he  not  write  it  at  length,  if  he 
means  honestly  V  'I  have  read  over  the  whole  sentence,'  says  I ; 
'  but  I  look  upon  the  parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  part,  and  as  full  of  insinuations  as  it  can  hold.  But 
who,'  says  I,  'is  my  Lady  Ctp-t-s?'  'Ay,  answer  that  if  you 
can.  Sir,'  says  the  furious  statesman  to  the  poor  Whig  that  sat 
over  against  him.  But  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  '  I  do 
assure  you,'  says  he,  '  were  I  my  Lady  Q^p-t-s,  I  would  sue  him 
for  icanJalum  magnatam.     What  Is  the  world  come  to  ?     Must 

10  every  body  be  aQowed  to V     He  had  by  this  time  filled  a 

new  pipe,  and  applying  it  to  his  lips,  when  we  expected  the  last 
words  of  his  sentence,  put  us  off  with  a  whiff  of  tobacco ;  which 
he  redoubled  with  so  much  rage  and  trepidation  that  he  almost 
stilled  the  whole  company.  After  a  short  pause,  I  owned  that  1 
thought  the  Spectator  had  gone  too  far  in  writing  so  many  letters 
of  my  Lady  Q_-p-t-s's  name:  'But  however,'  says  I,  'he  has 
made  a  little  amends  for  it  in  his  next  sentence,  where  he  leaves 
a  blank  space  without  so  much  as  a  consonant  to  direct  us.  I 
mean,'  says  I,  '  after  those  words,  "  the  fleet  that  used  to  be  the 

20  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  be  wind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a 
— - — — "  ;  after  which  ensues  a  chasm,  that  in  my  opinion  looks 
modest  enough.'  '  Sir,'  says  my  antagonist,  '  you  may  easily 
know  his  meaning  by  his  gaping;  I  suppose  he  designs  his  chasm, 
as  you  call  it,  for  an  hole  to  creep  out  at ;  but  [  believe  it  will 
hardly  serve  his  turn.    Who  can  endure  to  see  the  great  officers 

of  state,  the  B ys  and  T ts  treated  after  so  scurrilous 

a  manner  J'  '1  can't  imagine,'  says  I,  'who  they  are  the 
Spectator  means.'  '  No  f '  says  he, — '  your  humble  servant,  Sir ! ' 
Upon  which  he  flung  himself  back   in  his  chair  after  a  con- 

30  temptuous  manner,  and  smiled  upon  the  old  lethargic  gentleman 
on  his  left  hand,  who,  I  found,  was  his  great  admirer.  The 
Whig  however  had  begun  to  conceive  a  good  will  towards  me, 
and,  seeing  my  pipe  out,  very  generously  offered  me  the  use  of  his 
box ;  hut  I  declined  it  with  great  civility,  being  obliged  to  meet 
a  friend  about  that  time  in  another  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
with  myself  upon  that  gross  tribe  of  fools  who  may  be  termed 
the  over-wise,  and  upon  the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  in  this 
s  age,  which  a  weak  head  raay  not  construe  into  private 
e  and  per^inal  reflesion. 
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A  man  who  has  a  good  nose  at  an  innuendo,  smells  treason  and 
sedition  in  the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together, 
and  never  sees  a  vice  or  folly  stigmatized,  but  finds  out  one  or 
other  of  his  acquaintance  pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  remember 
an  empty  prugmatical  fellow  in  the  country  who,  upon  reading 
over  7be  mole  Duty  0/  Maa'^,  had  written  the  names  of  several 
persons  in  the  village  at  the  side  of  every  sin  which  Is  mentioned 
by  that  excellent  author;  so  that  he  had  converted  one  of  the 
best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  against  the  squire,  church- 

o  wardens,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  the  parish.  This  boot,  with  these  extraordinary  marginal 
notes,  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  never  seen 
it  before :  upon  which  there  arose  a  current  report  that  some- 
body had  written  a  book  against  the  squire,  and  the  whole 
parish.  The  minister  of  the  place  having,  at  that  time,  a  con* 
troversy  with  some  of  his  congregation  upon  the  account  of 
his  tythes,  was  under  some  suspicion  of  being  the  author,  until 
the  good  man  set  his  people  right,  by  showing  them  that  the 
satirical  passages  might  be  applied  to  several  others  of  two  or 

o  three  neighbouring  villages,  and  that  the  book  was  writ  against 
all  the  sinners  in  England. 
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CRITICAL    PAPERS. 

$   I.    ON  WIT,  HUMOUR,  AND  TASTE. 

No,  36'.     On  True  and  Falie  Htimcur. 

Rifu  inepto  ret  ideptior  nulla  eft,— MabI. 

Among  all  kinds  of  Writing,  there  is  none  in  vliich  Authors  are 
more  apt  to  mifcanr  than  in  Works  of  Humour,  as  there  is  none 
in  which  the/  are  more  ambitious  to  excell.  It  is  not  an  Imagin- 
ation that  teems  with  Monfters,  an  Head  that  is  filleil  with  ex- 
trav^ant  Conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  fumifhing  the  World 
with  Diverfions  of  this  nature ;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  Pro- 
ductions of  feveral  Writers,  who  fet  up  for  Men  of  Humour,  what 
wild  irregular  Fancies,  what  unnatural  Diilortions  of  Thought, 
do  we  meet  with?     If  they  fpeak  Nonfenfe,  they  believe  they  are 

o  talking  Humour;  and  when  they  have  drawn  together  a  Scheme 
of  abfurd,  inconliftent  Idea's,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to 
themfelves  without  laughing.  Thefe  poor  Gentlemen  endeavour 
to  gain  themfelves  the  Reputation  of  Wits  and  Humourifts,  by 
fuch  monflirous  Conceits  as  almoft  qualify  them  for  Bedlam ;  not 
conlidering  that  Humour  fhould  always  lye  under  the  Check  of 
Reafon,  and  that  it  requires  the  Direction  of  the  nicest  Judgment, 
by  fo  much  the  more  as  it  indulges  it  felf  in  the  most  boundleO 
Freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of  Nature  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  this 
forlofComporitions,  asweilas  in  all  other,  and  a  certain  Regularity 

lo  of  Thought  that  muft  difcover  the  Writer  to  be  a  Man  of  Senfe,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  Caprice: 
For  my  part,  when  I  read  the  delirious  Mirth  of  an  unskilful 
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Author,  I  cannot  be  fo  barbarous  as  to  divert  my  felf  with  it,  but 
am  rather  apt  to  pity  the  Man,  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  he 

The  Deceas'd  Mr.  Siadviell,  who  had  him  felf  a  great  deal  of 
the  Talent,  which  I  am  treating  of,  reprefents  an  empty  Rake,  in 
one  of  his  Plays",  as  very  much  furprized  to  bear  one  fay  that 
breaking  of  Windows  was  not  Humour;  and  I  queftion  not  but 
feveral  Englifb  Readers  wilt  be  as  much  ftartled  to  hear  me  af- 
firm, that  many  of  thofe  raving  incoherent  Pieces,  which  are  often 

lofpread  among  us,  under  odd  Chymerical  Titles,  are  rather  the 
Olftprings  of  a  Diftempered  Brain,  than  Works  of  Humour. 

It  is  indeed  much  eafier  to  deferibe  what  is  not  Humour,  than 
what  is;  and  very  difBcult  to  define  it  othcrwife  than  as  Cavjity 
has  done  Wit",  by  Negatives,  Were  I  to  give  my  own  Notions 
of  it,  I  would  deliver  ihem  after  Plaio'i  manner,  in  a  kind  of  Al- 
legory, and  by  fupposing  Humour  to  be  a  Perfon,  deduce  to  him 
all  bis  Qualifications,  according  to  the  following  Genealogy. 
Truth  was  the  Founder  of  the  Family,  and  the  Father  of  Good 
Sense.    Good  Sense  was  the  Father  of  Wit,  who  married  a 

10  Lady  of  a  Qtllateral  Line  called  Mirth,  by  whom  he  had  Iffue 
Humour.  Humour  therefore  being  the  youngeft  of  this  Illuftri- 
ous  Family,  and  defcended  from  Parents  of  fuch  different  Difpo- 
fitions,  is  very  various  and  unequal  in  his  Temper ;  fometimes  you 
fee  him  putting  on  grave  Looks  and  a  folemn  Habit,  fometimes 
airy  in  his  Behaviour  and  fantaftick  in  his  Drefs:  Infomuch  that 
at  different  times  be  api>ears  as  ferious  as  a  Judge,  and  as  jocular 
as  a  Merry- Andrew.  But  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  the  Mother  in 
his  Conftilution,  whatever  Mood  he  is  in,  he  never  fails  to  make 
his  Company  laugh. 

30  But  fmce  there  are  feveral  Impoltors  abroad,  who  take  upon 
them  the  Name  of  this  young  Gentleman,  and  would  willingly  pafs 
for  him  in  the  World ;  to  the  end  that  well-meaning  Perfons  may 
not  be  impofed  upon  by  Counterfeits,  1  would  defire  my  Readers, 
when  they  meet  with  any  of  thefe  Pretenders,  to  look  into  his 
Parentage,  and  to  examine  him  ftrictly,  whether  or  no  he  be  re- 
motely alliedtoTRUTH,and  lineally  defcended  from  Good  Sense! 
if  not,  they  may  conclude  him  a  Counterfeit.  They  may  likewife 
diftinguilh  him  by  a  loud  and  excessive  Laughter,  in  which  he 
feldom  gets  his  Company  to  join  with  him.    For  as  True  Hu- 

40  HOUK  generally  looks  ferious,  whilft  every  Body  laughs  that  is 
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about  him;  Fai.se  Huhour  is  always  laughing,whi1ft  every  Body 
about  him  looks  ferious.  I  fliall  only  add,  if  he  has  not  in  him  a 
Mixture  of  both  Parents,  that  is,  if  he  wou'd  pafs  for  the  Offspring 
of  Wit  without  Mjrth,  or  Mirth  without  Wit,  you  may  con- 
clude him  to  be  altogether  Spurious,  and  a  Cheat. 

The  Impoftor  of  whom  I  am  fpeaking,  defcends  Originally  from 
Falsehood,  who  was  the  Mother  of  Nonsense,  who  was  brought 
to  Bed  of  a  Son  called  Frenzv,  who  Married  one  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  FOLLV,  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  Laughter,  on 
o  whom  he  begot  that  Monftrous  Infant  of  which  I  have  been  here 
fpeakJng.     1  shall  fet  down  at  length  the  Genealogical  Table 
of  False  Huhour,  and,  at  the  fame  lime,  place  under  it  the 
Genealogy  of   Trub    Humour,  that  the   Reader  may  at  one 
View  behold  their  different  Pedigrees  and  Relations. 
Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 
Frekzv,— Laughtkr. 
False  Huhoub. 

Truth. 
so  Good  Sbnse. 

Wit. Mirth, 

Huhour. 
I  might  extend  the  Allegory,  by  mentioning  feveral  of  the 
Children  of  False  Humour,  who  are  more  In  Number  than  the 
Sands  of  the  Sea,  and  might  in  particular  enumerate  the  many 
Sons  and  Daughters  which  he  has  begot  in  this  Ifland.  But  as 
this  would  be  a  very  invidious  Task,  I  fhall  only  obferve  in  gen- 
eral, that  False  Huhour  differs  from  the  True,  as  a  Monkey 
does  from  a  Man. 
io  Firfl  of  all.  He  is  exceedingly  given  to  little  Apilh  Tricks  and 
Buffooneries. 

Secondly,  He  fo  much  delights  in  MImickry,  that  It  Is  all  one  to 
him  whether  he  expofes by  it  Vice  and  Folly,  Luxury  and  Avarice; 
.  or,  on  the  contrary,  Virtue  and  Wifdom,  Pain  and  Poverty. 

lUrdlj,  He  is  wonderfully  unlucky,  infomuch  that  he  will  bite 

the  Hand  that  feeds  him,  and  endeavour  to  ridicule  both  Friends 

and  Foes  indifferently.    For  having  but  fmall  Talents,  he  muft 

be  merry  where  he  can,  not  where  heJhouU. 

Fourtblj,  Being  jntjrely  void  of  Reafon,  he  purfues  no  Point 
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eitherof  Morality  or  Innruction,  but  isLudicrousonly  forthefake 
of  being  fo. 

Fifthly,  Being  incapable  of  having  anything  but  Mock-Repre- 
fentations,  his  Ridicule  is  always  Perfonal,  and  aimed  at  the 
Vicious  Man,  or  the  Writer ;  not  at  the  Vice,  or  at  the  Writing. 

I  have  here  only  pointed  at  the  whole  Species  of  Falfe  Hu- 
mourifts,  but  as  one  of  my  principal  Defigns  in  this  Paper  is  to 
beat  down  that  malignant  Spirit,  which  difcovers  it  felf  in  the 
Writings  of  the  pref,nt  Age,  I  fhall  not  fcrupie,  for  the  future,  to 
10  lingle  out  any  of  the  fmaU  Wits,  that  infeft  tiie  World  with  fuch 
Coroprofitions  as  are  ill-natured,  immoral  and  abfurd.  This  is  the 
only  Exception  which  I  fhall  make  to  the  General  Rule  I  have 
prefcribed  my  felf,  of  altaeiing  Multitudei.  Since  every  honeft 
Man  ought  to  look  u[>on  himfelf  as  in  a  Natural  State  of  War  with 
the  Libeller  and  Lampooner,  and  to  annoy  them  where-ever  they 
fall  in  his  way,  this  is  but  retaliating  upon  them  and  treating  them 
as  they  treat  others. 

Coir^leat  Setti  qf  Iblt  Paper,  for  the  Month  of  March,  are  la  be 

fold  by  Mr.  Gravel  in  St.  Jamri'j  Street ;  Mr.  Lillie,  Perfumer,  the 

30  Corner  if  Beaufort-Buildingi ;     Mr.  Sanger   at   the  Temple   Gale, 

Mr,  Knapton  in  St.  Paul'i  Ctmreh-Tard,  Mr.  Round  in  Exchange 

Ally,  and  Mri.  Baldnvin  in  fVarvjiei'Lane. 

[Several  advertisements  follow;  one  of  them  is — ] 

Just  Published,  and  Printed  very  Correctly,  with  a  neat  Elzever 
Letter,  in  lamo,  for  the  Pocket, 

Paradife  Loft,  a  Poem  in  twelve  Books,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Milton.  The  Ninth  Edition,  adom'd  with  Sculptures.  Printed 
for  Jacob  Tonfon,  at  ShakefpeaWs  Head  over  againft  Catherine 
Street  in  the  Strand. 
30  London  :  Printed  for  Sam.  Buckley,  at  the  Dolphin  in  Uttle~ 
Britain ;  and  Sold  by  jt.  Baldwin  in  Warvjiek-Lane ;  where  Ad- 
vertifements  are  taken  in ;  as  a)fo  by  Cbarlet  Lillie,  Perfumer,  at ' 
the  Comer  oi Beaiford^-Building]  in  the  Strand.  ^ 


"So.  68.     On  True  and  Falie  Wit ;  pictorial  poemi ;  their  bad  tajte. 
Vl  pictora  poesii  erit". — HoR.  An  Poet.  361. 
Nothipg  is  so  much  admired,  and  so  little  understood,  as  wit. 
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No  author  that  I  know  of  has  written  professedly  upon  it ;  and  as 
for  those  who  make  any  mention  of  it,  they  only  treat  on  the 
subject  as  it  has  accidentally  fallen  in  their  way,  and  that  too  in 
little  short  reRexions,  or  in  general  declamatory  flourishes,  with- 
out entering  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  hope  therefore 
I  shall  perform  an  acceptable  work  to  my  countrymen,  if  I  treat 
at  large  upon  this  subject;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  censure  which  a 
famous  critic  beftows  upon  one  who  had  written  a  treatise  upon 

lo  the  Sublime  in  a  low  grovelling  style".  I  intend  to  lay  aside 
a  whole  week  for  this  undertaking,  that  the  scheme  of  my 
thoughts  may  not  be  broken  and  interrupted ;  and  I  dare 
promise  myself,  if  my  readere  will  give  me  a  week's  attention, 
that  this  great  city  will  be  very  much  changed  for  the  better  by 
next  Saturday  night.  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  what  I  say 
intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities;  but  if  my  readers  meet  with 
any  paper  that  in  some  parts  of  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  their 
reach,  I  would  not  have  them  discouraged,  for  they  may  assure 
themselves  the  next  shall  be  much  clearer. 

to  As  the  great  and  only  end  of  these  my  speculations  is  to  banish 
vice  and  ignorance  out  of  the  territories  of  Great  Britain,  I  shall 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  establish  among  us  a  taste  of 
polite  writing.  It  is  with  this  view  Ihat  I  have  indeavoured  to 
set  my  readers  right  In  several  points  relating  to  operas  and 
tragedies  "■;  and  shall  from  time  to  time  impart  my  notions  of 
comedy,  as  I  think  they  may  tend  to  its  refinement  and  per- 
fection. 1  find  by  my  bookseller  that  these  papers  of  criticism, 
with  that  upon  humour,  have  met  with  a  more  kind  reception 
than   indeed  I  could  have  hoped  for  from  such  subjects ;   for 

30  which  reason  I  shall  enter  upon  my  present  undertaking  with 
greater  chearfulness. 

In  this,  and  one  or  two  following  papers,  I  shall  trace  out  the 
history  of  false  wit,  and  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  it  as  they 
have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the  world.  This  [  think  the 
more  necessary  at  present,  because  1  observed  there  were 
attempts  on  foot  last  winter  to  revive  some  of  those  antiquated 
modes  of  wit  that  have  been  long  exploded  out  of  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  There  were  several  satires  and  panegyrics 
handed  about  in  acrostic,  by  which  means  some  of  the  most 

40  arrant  undisputed  blockheads  about  the  town  began  to  entertain 
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ambitious  thoughts,  and  to  set  up  for  polite  authors.  I  shall 
therefore  describe  at  length  those  many  arts  of  false  wit,  in 
which  a  writer  does  not  shew  himself  a  man  of  a  beautiful  genius, 
but  of  great  industry. 

The  first  species  of  false  wit  which  1  have  met  with  is  very 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has  produced  several  pieces  which 
have  lived  very  near  as  long  as  the  Iliad  itself:  1  mean  those 
^ort  poems  printed  among  the  minor  Greek  poets,  which 
resemble  the  tigure  of  an  egg,  a  pair  of  wings,  an  axe,  a  shepherd's 
10  pipe,  and  an  altar  ". 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  little  oval  pioem,  and  may  not  improperly 
be  called  a  scholar's  egg.  I  would  endeavour  to  hatch  it,  or,  in 
more  intelligible  language,  to  translate  it  into  English,  did  not  I 
find  the  interpreta^on  of  it  very  difficult ;  for  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  the  figure  of  his  poem,  than  upon 
the  sense  of  it. 

The  pair  of  wings  consist  of  twelve  verses,  or  rather  feathers, 

every  verse  decreasing  gradually  in  its  measure  according  to  its 

situation  in  the  wing.    The  subject  of  it,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 

3*  poems  which  follow,  bears  some  remote  afiinity  with  the  figure; 

for  It  describes  a  god  of  love,  who  is  always  painted  with  wings. 

The  axe,  methinfcs,  would  have  been  a  good  figure  for  a 
lampoon,  had  the  edge  of  it  consisted  of  the  most  satirical  parts 
of  Uie  work ;  but  as  it  is  in  the  original,  I  take  it  to  have  been 
nothing  else  but  the  posy  of  an  axe  which  was  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  the  same  that  Epeus 
made  use  of  in  the  building  of  the  Trojan  horse :  which  is  a  bint 
I  shall  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  critics.  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  the  posy  was  written  originally  upon  the  axe  like  those 
JO  which  our  modem  cutters  inscribe  upon  their  knives ;  and  that 
therefore  the  posy  still  remains  in  its  ancient  shape,  though  the 
axe  itself  is  lost. 

The  she[^rd's  pipe  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  music,  for  it  b 
composed  of  nine  different  kinds  of  verses,  which  by  their  several 
lengths  resemble  the  nine  stops  of  the  old  musical  instrument, 
that  is  likewise  the  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  altar  is  inscribed  with  the  epitaph  of  Troilus  the  son  of 

Hecuba ;  which,  by  the  way,  makes  me  believe,  that  these  false 

pieces  of  wit  are  much  more  ancient  than  the  authors  to  whom 

40  they  are  generally  ascribed ;  at  least  I  will  never  be  persuaded 
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that  so  fine  a  writer  as  Theocritus  could  have  been  the  author  of 

.    any  such  simple  works. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  these  performances 
who  was  not  a  kind  of  painter,  or  at  least  a  designer :  he  was  first 
of  all  to  draw  the  outline  of  the  subject  which  he  intended  to 
write  upon,  and  afterwards  conform  the  description  to  the  fignre 
of  liis  subject.  The  poetry  was  to  contract  or  dilate  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast.  In  a  word,  the  verses 
were  to  be  cramped  or  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  the  frame 

10  that  was  prepared  for  them ;  and  to  undergo  the  fate  of  those 
persons  whom  the  tyrant  Procrustes  used  to  lodge  in  his  iron  bed ; 
if  they  were  too  short,  he  stretched  them  on  a  rack,  and  if  they 
were  too  long,  chopped  off  a  part  of  their  legs,  till  they  fitted  the 
couch  which  he  had  prepared  for  them. 

Mr.  Dryden  hints  at  this  obsolete  kind  of  wit 'in  one  of  the 
following  verses  in  his  Mac  FUcmt",  which  an  English  reader 
cannot  understand,  who  does  not  know  that  there  are  those  little 
poems  above  mentioned  in  the  shape  of  wings  and  fdtars. 

Chuie  for  \hj  cominind 
Some  peaceful  prorince  in  acioitic  land; 
Tbcre  may'it  "Cttaa  wingi  diiplay,  and  allan  iiiie, 
And'  torture  one  pooi  word  a  Uiouiand  ways. 

This  fashion  of  false  wit  was  revived  by  several  pioets  of  the 
30  last  age,  and  in  particular  may  be  met  with  among  Mr.  Herbert's 
poems;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  translation  of  Du 
Bartas  °.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  kind  of  work  among  the 
moderns  which  more  resembles  the  performances  1  have  raen- 
tioned,  than  that  &mous  picture  of  King  Charies  I,  which  has  the 
whole  book  of  Psalms  written  in  the  lines  of  the  face  and  the 
hair  of  the  head°.  When  I  was  last  at  Oxford,  I  perused  one  of 
the  whiskers;  and  was  reading  the  other,  but  could  not  go  so  far 
in  it  as  I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  impatience  of  my 
friends  and  fellow-travellers,  who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such 
30  a  piece  of  curiosity.  I  have  since  heard,  that  there  is  now  tm 
eminent  writing-master  in  town,  who  has  transcribed  all  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig:  and  if  the  fashion 
should  introduce  the  thick  kind  of  wigs  which  were  in  vogue 
some  few  years  ago,  he  promises  to  add  two  or  three  super- 
numerary locks  that  shall  contain  all  the  Apocrypha.  He  de- 
wgned  this  wig  originally  for  King  William,  having  disposed  of 
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the  two  books  of  Kings  in  the  two  forks  of  the  foretop ;  but,  that 
gtoiious  monarch  dying  before  the  wig  was  finished,  there  is  q 
space  left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to 
purchase  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  ancient  poems  in  picture ;  I  would 
humbly  propose,  for  the  benefit  of  our  moderr  smatterers  in 
poetry,  that  they  would  imitate  their  brethren  among  th? 
ancients  in  those  ingenious  devices.  I  have  communicated  this 
thought  to  a  young  poetical  lover  of  my  acquaintance,  who 

o  intends  to  present  his  mistress  with  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  the 
shape  of  her  fan;  and,  if  he  tells  me  true,  has  already  finished 
the  three  first  sticks  of  it.  He  has  likewise  promised  me  to  get 
the  measure  of  his  mistress's  marriage-finger,  with  a  design  to 
make  a  posy  in  the  fashion  of  a  ring,  which  shall  exactly  fit  it. 
It  is  so  very  easy  to  enlarge  upon  a  good  hint,  that  I  do  not 
question  tmt  my  ingenious  readers  will  apply  what  I  have  said  to 
many  other  particulars;  and  that  we  shall  see  the  town  filled 
In  ft  very  litde  time  with  poetical  tippets,  handkerchiefs,  snulf- 
boses,  and  the  like  female  ornaments.    I  shall  therefore  con- 

\o  elude  with  a  word  of  advice  to  those  admirable  English  authors 
who  call  themselves  Pindaric  writers",  that  they  would  apply 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  wit  without  loss  of  time,  as  being  pro- 
vided better  than  any  other  poets  with  verses  of  all  sizes  and 
dimensions.— C. 


No.  69.    The  luiject  qflfil  and  Whim  furiber  treattJ;  the  Lipo- 
grammatuli ;  Rebtuei. 

OpCTOse  nihil  agunl. — Sekeca. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every  man  would  be  a 
wit  if  he  could;  and  notwithstanding  pedants  of  a  pretended  depth 
and  solidity  are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite  author,  as 
flash  and  froth,  they  all  of  them  shew  upon  occasion  that  they 
would  spare  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  character  of  those  whom  they 
o  seem  to  despise.  For  this  reason  we  often  find  them  endeavour- 
ing at  works  of  fency,  which  cost  them  infinite  pangs  in  the  pro- 
duction. The  truth  of  it  is,  a  man  had  better  be  a  galley-slave 
than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title  by  those  elaborate  trifles 
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which  have  been  the  inventions  of  such  authors  as  were  often 
masters  of  great  learning,  but  no  genius. 

In  my  last  paper  I  mentioned  some  of  those  false  wits  among 
the  ancients,  and  in  this  shall  give  the  reader  two  or  three  other 
species  of  them,  that  flourished  in  the  same  early  ages  of  the 
worid.  The  first  I  shall  produce  are  the  Lipogrammatists,  or 
letter-droppers,  of  antiquity,  that  would  take  an  exception,  without 
any  reason,  against  some  particular  letter  in  the  alphabet,  so  as 
not  to  admit  it  once  Into  a  whole  poem.    One  Tryphiodoiw" 

10  was  a  great  master  in  this  kind  of  writing.  He  composed  an 
Odyssey,  or  epic  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  con^sting 
of  four  and  twenty  books,  having  entirely  banished  the  letter  ji 
from  his  first  book,  which  was  called  Alpba(ssLueuianimlucendo), 
because  there  was  not  an  jtlpba  in  it.  His  second  book  was 
inscribed  Beta,  for  the  same  reason.  In  short,  the  poet  excluded 
the  whole  four  and  twenty  letters  in  their  turns,  and  shewed  them, 
one  after  another,  that  he  could  do  his  business  without  them. 

It  must  have  been  very  pleasant  tohaveseen  this  poet  avoiding 
the  reprobate  letter,  as  much  as  another  would  a  false  quantity, 

io  and  making  his  escape  from  it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects, 
when  he  was  pressed  with  It  in  any  particular  syllable.  For  the 
most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language  was  rejected, 
lite  a  diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with  a 
wrong  letter.  I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  head,  that  if  the  work 
I  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now  extant,  the  Odyssey  of  Try- 
phiodorus,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  oftener  quoted  by 
our  learned  pedants  than  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  What  a  per- 
petual fund  would  it  have  been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases, 
unusual  barbarisms  and  rusticities,  absurd  spellings  and  compli- 

jo  cated  dialects !  1  make  no  question  but  it  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  treasuries  of  the  Greek 
tongue. 

I  find  likewise  among  the  ancients  that  ingenious  kind  of  con- 
ceit, which  the  modems  distinguish  by  the  name  of  a  Rebus, 
that  does  not  sink  a  letter,  but  a  whole  word,  by  substituting  » 
[Hcture  in  its  place".  When  Czsar  was  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  elephant  upon  the 
reverse  of  the  public  money;  the  word  Cxsar  ugni^ng  an 
elephant  in  the  Punic  language.    This  was  artifichilly  contrived 

40  by  Csesar,  because  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp 
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his  own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealtli.  Cicero,  who 
was  so  called  from  the  founder  of  bis  family,  that  was  marked  on 
the  nose  with  a  little  wen  like  a  Tetch,  (which  is  Cicer  in  Latin), 
instead  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,  ordered  the  words  Marcus 
Tullius,  with  the  figure  of  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  them,  to  be  in- 
scribed on  a  public  monument.  This  was  done  probably  to  shew 
that  he  was  neither  ashamed  of  his  name  or  family,  notwith-- 
standing  the  envy  of  his  competitors  had  often  reproached  him 
with  both.  In  the  same  manner  we  read  of  a  famous  building 
10  that  was  marked  in  several  parts  of  it  with  the  figures  of  a  frog 
and  a  hzard ;  those  words  in  Greek  having  been  the  names  of  the 
-architects,  who  by  the  laws  of  their  country  were  never  permitted 
to  inscribe  their  own  names  upon  their  works.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  thought,  that  the  forelock  of  the  horse  in  the  antique 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  represents  at  a  distance 
the  shape  of  an  owl,  to  intimate  the  country  of  the  statuary,  who 
in  all  probability  was  an  Athenian.  This  kind  of  wit  was  very 
much  in  vogue  among  our  own  countrymen  about  an  age  or  two 
ago,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  as  the  ancients 

30  above  mentioned,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.  Among 
innumerable  instances  that  may  be  given  of  this  nature,  I  shall 
produce  the  device  of  one  Mr.  Newberry,  as  I  find  it  mentioned 
by  our  learned  Cambden  in  his  remains.  Mr.  Newberry,  to 
represent  his  name  by  a  picture,  hung  up  at  his  door  the  sign  of  a 
yew  tree,  that  had  several  berries  upon  it,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  a  great  golden  N  hung  upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  which  by 
the  help  of  a  little  false  spelling  made  up  the  word  N-ew-berry. 

I  shall  conclude  this  topic  with  a  Rebns,  which  has  been  lately 
hevvn  out  in  free-stone,  and  erected  over  two  of  the  portals  of 

30  Blenheim  house,  being  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to 
pieces  a  little  cock.  For  the  better  understanding  of  which 
device,  I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that  a  cock  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the  same  word  that  signilies  a 
Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is  an  emblem  of  the  English  nation.  Such 
a  device,  in  so  noble  a  pile  of  buildings,  looks  like  a  pun  in  an 
heroic  poem ;  and  1  am  very  sorry  the  truly  ingenious  architect 
would  suffer  the  statuary  to  blemish  his  excellent  plan  with  so 
poor  a  conceit :  but  1  hope  what  I  have  said  will  gain  quarter  for 
the  cock,  and  deliver  him  out  of  the  lion's  paw. 

40      I  find  likewise  in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of  making  an  echo 
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talk  sensibly,  and  ^ve  rational  answers.  If  this  could  be  excus- 
able in  any  writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the 
echo  as  a  nymph,  because  she  was  worn  away  into  nothing  but  a 
voice  ".  The  learned  Erasmus,  though  a  man  of  wit  and  genius, 
has  composed  a  dialogue"  upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and 
made  use  of  an  Echo,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  extraor- 
dinary linguist,  for  she  answers  the  person  she  talks  with  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as  she  found  the  syllables 
which  she  was  to  repeat  in  any  of  those  learned  languages.  Hudi- 
i>  bras,  in  ridicule  of  this  false  kind  of  wit,  has  described  Bruin  be- 
wailing the  loss  of  his  bear  to  a  solitary  Echo,  who  is  of  great  use 
to  the  poet  in  several  distichs,  as  she  does  not  only  repeat  after 
him,  but  helps  out  his  verse,  and  furnishes  him  with  rhymes". 

He  ng'd,  and  kept  as  hnvy  a  cml  as 
Slout  Heiculei  fat  lots  of  Hylis: 
Forcing  the  valley*  to  repeal 
The  accents  of  tus  lad  regret ; 
He  beat  hii  breast,  and  tore  his  hair, 
For  loss  of  his  <lear  crony  bear, 
That  Echo  liom  the  hollow  ground 
His  doleful  waitings  did  resound 
More  wistfDlly,  by  many  times. 
Than  in  email  poets  spliy'foot  rhymes, 
That  make  her,  in  their  lueful  stories. 

And  most  unconscionably  depose 
Thing!  of  which  she  nothing  knows'; 
And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say, 
'Til  wrested  to  the  lover's  fancy- 
Quoth  he.  O  whithei,  wicked  Bruin, 
Art  Ihou  fled  to  my—Echo,  Ruin? 
I  thought  th'hadst  scorn'd  to  budge*  a  step 
Far  fear;  (quoth  Echo)  Many  guep. 
Am  not  I  here  to  take  thy  part? 
Then  what  has  quell'd  thy  stubborn  heart  ? 
Hare  these  boiiei  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  thy  quartd  bled  ? 
Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  gnidge  it. 
For  thy  dear  sake:    (quoth  she)  Mum  budj^t. 
Think'sl  thou  twill  not  be  laid  i'  th'dish, 
Thou  lumd'st  thy  back?    Quoth  Echo,  Fish. 
To  run  from  those  th'hadit  overcome 
Thus  cowardly?    Quoth  Echo,  Mum, 
But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too  as  thine  enemy? 

'  -To  things,  Sec'  in  Ihi  original.         ■  '^'.^It" 
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Or  ir  )hoa  hadit  not  thought  of  mc. 

Nor  what  I  bare  endutcd  for  thee. 

Yet  ihame  ind  honour  might  previil 

To  ktep  thee  tbiu  from  tummg  tail : 

For  who  would  grudge  to  ipend  hii  blood  in 

Hii  hoDODt*!  came?    Quoth  ihe,  A  pudding.  C. 

No.  60.     Falie  Wil ;  Anagrams,  Atnutici,  Bnult  Rimes. 

Hoc  est  quod  pilles?    Cur  ijuii  non  priadeat,  hoc  est? 

PERt.Sat.  iii.  Sf. 
is  it  for  this  you  gain  those  meagre  looks, 
And  Hcrifice  jour  dinner  to  your  books? 

Several  kinds  of  false  vit  that  vanished  in  the  refined  ages  of 
the  world,  discovered  themselves  again  in  the  times  of  monkbh 
ignorance. 

As  the  monks  were  the  masters  of  al!  that  little  learning  which 
was  then  extant,  and  had  their  whole  lives  entirely  disengaged 
from  business,  it  is  no  wonder  that  several  of  them,  who  wanted 
genius  for  higher  performances,  employed  many  hours  in  the  com- 
position of  such  tricks  in  writing  as  required  much  time  and  little 
capacity.  I  have  seen  half  the  ^neid  turned  into  Latin  rhymes 
o  by  one  of  the  heaax  eiprits  of  that  dark  age";  who  says,  in  his 
preface  to  it,  that  the  £neid  wanted  nothing  but  the  sweets  of 
rhyme  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  in  its  kind.  I  have 
likewise  seen  an  hymn  in  hexameters,  to  the  virgin  Mary,  which 
tilled  a  whole  book,  though  it  consisted  but  of  the  eight  following 
words: 

Tot,  tibi,  sunt,  vIrgo,  dotes,  quol,  sidera,  cxto. 

thao  hast  as  many  virtues,  O  virgin,  as  there  are  stars  in  heaven. 
The  poet  rung  the  changes  upon  these  eight  several  words,  and . 
by  that  means  made  his  verses  almost  as  numerous  as  the  virtues 
and  the  stars  which  they  celebrated.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men 
who  had  so  much  time  upon  their  hands  did  not  only  restore 
o  all  the  antiquated  pieces  of  false  vrit,  but  enriched  the  world 
with  inventions  of  their  own.  It  was  to  this  age  that  we  owe 
the  production  of  anagrams",  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  trans- 
mutation of  one  word  into  another,  or  the  turning  of  the  same 
set  of  letters  into  different  words;  which  may  change  night 
into  day,  or  black  into  white,  if  chance,  who  is  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  these  sorts  of  composition,  shall  so  direct. 
I  remember  a  witty  author,  in  allusion  to  this  kind  of  writing, 
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calb  his  rival,  who  (it  seems)  was  distorted,  and  had  bis  limbs 
set  in  places  that  did  not  properiy  belong  to  them,  Tbt  anagram 

When  the  anagrammatist  takes  a  name  to  work  upon,  be 
considers  it  at  first  as  a  mine  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  shew 
the  treasure  it  contains  till  he  shall  have  spent  many  hours  in 
the  search  of  it:  for  it  is  his  business  to  find  out  one  word 
that  conceals  itself  in  another,  and  to  examine  the  letters  m 
all  the  variety  of  stations  in  which  they  can  possibly  be  ranged. 

lo  1  have  heard  of  a  gentleman,  who,  when  this  kind  of  wit  was 
in  fashion,  endeavoured  to  gain  his  mistress's  heart  by  it.  She 
was  one  of  the  finest  women  of  her  age,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lady  Mary  Boon.  The  lover  not  being  able  to  make 
any  thing  of  Mary,  by  certain  liberties  indulged  to  this  kind  of 
writing,  converted  it  into  Moll;  and  after  having  shut  up  him- 
self for  half  a  year,  with  indefatigable  industry  produced  an 
anagram.  Upon  the  presenting  it  to  bis  mistress,  who  was  a 
little  vexed  in  her  heart  to  see  herself  degraded  into  Moll  Boon, 
she  told  bim  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  he  had  mistaken  ber 

lo  simame,  for  that  it  was  not  Boon,  but  Bohun. 
Ibi  oimui 
Efliuiii  labor. 
The  lover  was  thunderstruck  with  his  misfortune;   {nsomucb 
that  in  a  little  time  after  he  lost  his  senses,  which  indeed  had 
been  very  much  impaired  by  that  continual  application  he  had 
given  to  his  anagram. 

The  acrostic"  was  probably  invented  about  the  same  time 
with  the  anagram,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  inventor  of  the  one  or  the  other  were  the  greater  blockhead. 
The  jimple  acrostic  is  nothing  but  the  name  or  title  of  a  person 
or  thing  made  out  of  the  initial  letters  of  several  verses,  and 

}o  by  that  means  written,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  in  a 
perpendicular  line.  But  besides  these,  there  are  compound 
acrostics,  when  the  principal  letters  stand  two  or  three  deep. 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  where  the  verses  have  not  only  been 
edged  by  a  name  at  each  extremity,  but  have  had  the  same 
name  runnmg  down  like  a  seam  through  the  middle  of  the  poem. 
There  is  another  near  relation  of  the  anagrams  and  acrostics, 
which  is  commonly  called  a  cbromgram.  This  kind  of  wit  ap- 
peare  very  often  on  many  modem  medals,  especially  those  of 
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Germany,  when  they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in 
which  Uiey  were  coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of  Gustavus 
Adoiphus  the  following  words,  ChrIstVs  DuX  brgo  TrIVM- 
PhVs.  If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figui'es  out  of  the 
sereral  words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will 
find  they  amount  to  IMDCXVVVII,  or  1637,  the  year  in  which 
the  medal  was  stamped:  for  as  some  of  the  letters  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  rest,  and  overtop  their  fellows,  they  are 
to  be  considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  as  letters  and  as 

10  figures.  Your  laborious  German  wits  will  turn  over  a  whole 
dictionary  for  one  of  these  ingenious  devices.  A  man  would 
think  they  were  searching  after  an  apt  classical  term,  but  instead 
of  that  they  are  looking  out  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D 
in  it.  When  therefore  we  meet  with  any  of  these  inscriptions, 
we  are  not  so  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for 
the  year  of  the  Lord. 

The  Beuti  RiraeA  were  the  favourites  of  the  French  nation 
for  a  whole  age  together,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it  abounded 
in  wit  and  learning.    They  were  a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to 

ao  one  another,  drawn  up  by  another  hand,  and  given  to  a  poet, 
who  was  to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same  order  that 
they  were  placed  upon  the  list :  the  more  uncommon  the  rhymes 
^ere,  the  more  extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the  poet  that 
could  accommodate  his  verses  to  them.  1  do  not  know  any 
greater  instance  of  the  decay  of  wit  and  learning  among  the 
French  (which  generally  follows  the  declension  of  empire)  than 
the  endeavouring  to  restore  this  foolish  kind  of  wit.  If  the 
reader  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  see  examples  of  it,  let  him  look 
into  the  new  Mtreurt  Go/ant "  [  where  the  author  every  month 

30  gives  a  list  of  rhymes  to  be  tilled  up  by  the  ingenious,  in  order 
to  be  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  Mtrcure  for  the  suc- 
ceeding month.  That  for  the  month  of  November  last,  which 
now  lies  before  me,  is  as  follows. 

—  —    —    —    —    —    —    —    —    Lwiten 

—  —    —    —    —    —     —    —    —  Gucrricre 

—  —    —    —    —    —    —    —    --     Mosetle 

—  —    —    —    —    —    —    ——      Liiette 

—  —     —     —    —     —     —     —     —        Cesirs 

—  —    —    —    —     —    —    —    —    Elendirs 

—  —    —     ■-     —    —    —    —    —    Houlette 

.—    —    —    —    —    —    —    —    —      FoielMilOt^lC 
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One  would  be  amazed  to  see  so  learned  a  man  as  Menage 
talking  seriously  on  this  kind  of  trifle  in  the  following  passage. 

'  Monsieur  de  la  Chambre  has  told  me,  that  he  never  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  write  when  he. took  his  pen  into  his  hand ; 
but  that  one  sentence  always  produced  another.  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  knew  what  I  should  write  next  when  1  was  making 
verses.  In  the  first  place,  I  got  all  my  rhymes  together,  and 
was  afterwards  perhaps  three  or  four  months  in  filling  them  up. 
I  one  day  shewed  Monsieur  Gombaud  a  composition  of  this 

o  nature,  in  which,  among  others,  I  had  made  use  of  the  four 
following  rhymes,  Amaryllis,  Phillis,  Mame,  Ame,  desiring  him 
to  give  me  his  opinion  of  it.  He  told  me  immediately,  that  my 
verses  were  good  for  nothing.  And  upon  my  asking  his  reason, 
he  said,  because  the  rhymes  are  too  common;  and  for  that 
reason  easy  to  be  put  into  verse.  Marry,  says  1,  if  it  be  so,  I 
am  very  well  rewarded  for  all  the  pains  I  have  been  at.  But  by 
Monsieur  Gombaud's  leave,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
criticism,  the  verses  were  good.'  Fid.  Menagiana.  Thus  far 
the  learned  Menage  ■■,  whom  I  have  translated  word  for  word. 

■,o  The  first  occasion  of  these  Bautj  RJmm  made  them  in  some 
manner  excusable,  as  they  were  tasks  which  the  French  ladies 
used  to  impose  on  their  lovers.  But  when  a  grave  author, 
like  him  above  mentioned,  tasked  himself,  could  there  be  any 
thing  more  ridiculous  ?  Or  would  not  one  be  apt  to  believe  that 
the  author  phiyed  booty,  and  did  not  make  his  list  of  rhymes 
till  he  had  finished  his  poem  ? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  this  piece  of  false  wit  has  been  finely 
ridiculed  by  Monsieur  Sarasin,  in  a  poem,  intitled  La  defaite 
del  Bouls-RJmez,  The  rout  of  the  Bouts-Rimez  ". 

;o  I  must  subjoin  to  this  last  kind  of  wit  the  double  rhymes, 
which  are  used  in  doggerel  poetry,  and  generally  applauded  by 
ignorant  readers.  If  the  thought  of  the  couplet  in  such  com- 
positions is  good,  the  rhyme  adds  little  to  it;  and  if  bad,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  rhyme  to  recommend  it.  I  am  afraid 
that  great  numbers  of  those  who  admire  the  incomparable  Hudi- 
bras,  do  it  more  on  account  of  these  doggerel  rhymes,  than  of 
the  parts  that  really  deserve  admiration.  I  am  sure  I  have 
heard  the 

Pulpit,  dnuD  eccluiaitic. 

Wa.  belt  wClh  fiit  insCnul  of  a  Mick.   ,  ,,lO'lr 


more    frequently  quoted,  than  the  finest  j 
whole  poem. — C. 


No.  61.     Fahe  ffil;  Punning;  renouncid  by  modern  nvritcri ;  bow 
to  d'ut'mguiib  a  witty  saying  from  a  pun. 


Non  equidem  stndco,  bullatis  ut  n 


*Tis  not  ind«d  my  latent  lo  «igige 
In  lofty  trifles,  ot  to  iwell  my  page 
With  wind  and  doIk. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  vhich  has  been  so  recommended 
by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as  that  which  consists  in  a  jingle 
of  words,  and  is  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of 
Punning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  kill  a  weed  which  the  soil 
has  a  natural  disposition  to  produce.  The  seeds  of  punning  are 
in  the  minds  of  all  men  ;  and  though  they  may  be  subdued  by 

o  reason,  reflexion,  and  good  sense,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  shoot 
up  in  the  greatest  genius,  that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by 
the  rules  of  art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when  it  does 
not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  painting,  music,  or  other  more 
noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in  puns  and  quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of  Rhetoric, 
describes  two  or  .three  kinds  of  puns,  which  he  calls  paragrams, 
among  the  beauties  of  good  writing,  and  produces  instances 
of  them  out  of  some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek 
tongue.     Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his  works  with   puns, 

o  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  also  upon  examina- 
tion prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly 
flourished,  was  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First.  That  learned 
monarch  was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few 
bishops  or  privy  counsellors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other 
signalized  themselves  by  a  clinch,  or  a  conundrum.  It  was 
therefore  in  this  age  that  the  pun  appeared  with  pomp  and 
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dignity.  It  had  before  been  admitted  into  merry  speeches  and 
ludicrous  compositions,  but  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity 
from  the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at 
the  council-table.  The  greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious 
works,  made  frequent  use  of  puns,  The  sermons .  of  bbhop 
Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakespear,  are  full  of  them. 
The  sinner  was  punned  into  repentance  by  the  former,  as  in 
the  latter  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and 
quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

10  I  must  add  to  these  great  authorities,  which  seem  to  have 
given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  this  piece  of  false  wit,  that  all  the 
writers  of  rhetoric  have  treated  of  punning  with  very  great 
respect,  and  divided  the  several  kinds  of  it  into  hard  names,  that 
are  reckoned  among  the  figures  of  speech,  and  recommended  as 
ornaments  in  discourse.  I  remember  a  country  schoolmaster 
of  my  acquaintance  told  me  once,  that  he  had  been  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest /ara- 
grammat'ut  among  the  modems.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  my 
learned  friend  had  dined  that  day  with  Mr.  Swan,  the  famous 

io  punster;  and  desiring  him  to  give  me  some  account  of  lAr, 
Swan's  conversation,  he  told  me  that  he  generally  talked  in  the 
Paranamasia,  that  he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Place,  but  that 
in  his  humble  opinion  he  shined  most  in  the  Anlanaclaiii ", 

I  must  not  here  omit,  that  a  famous  university  of  this  land  was 
formerly  very  much  infested  with  puns ;  but  whether  or  no  this 
might  not  arise  from  the  fens  and  marshes  in  which  it  was 
situated,  and  which  are  now  drained,  I  must  leave  to  the  deter- 
mination of  more  skilful  naturalists. 
After  this  short  history  of  punning,  one  would  wonder  how 

30  It  should  be  so  entirely  banished  out  of  the  learned  world,  as  it 
is  nt  present,  especially  since  it  had  found  a  place  in  the  writings 
of  the  most  ancient  polite  authors.  To  account  for  this,  we, 
must  consider,  that  the  first  race  of  authors,  who  were  the  great 
heroes  in  writing,  were  destitute  of  all  rules  and  arts  of  criticism ; 
and  for  that  reason,  though  they  excel  later  writers  in  greatness 
of  genius,  they  fall  short  of  them  in  accuracy  and  correctness. 
The  modems  cannot  reach  their  beauties,  but  can  avoid  their 
imperfections.  When  the  world  was  furnished  with  these  au- 
thors of  the  first  eminence,  there  grew  up  another  set  of  writers, 

40  who  gained  themselves  a  reputation  by  the  remarks  which  they 
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made  on  the  works  of  those  who  preceded  them.  It  was  one 
of  the  employments  of  these  secondary  authors  to  distinguish 
the  several  kinds  of  wit  by  terms  of  art,  and  to  consider  them  as 
more  or  less  perfect,  according  as  they  were  founded  in  truth. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  even  such  authors  as  Isocrate^ 
Plato,  and  Cicero,  should  have  such  little  blemishes  as  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  authors  of  a  much  inferior  character,  who  have 
written  since  those  several  blemishes  were  discovered.  I  do  not 
find  that  there  was  a  proper  separation  made  between  puns  and 

lo  true  wit  by  any  of  the  ancient  authors,  escept  Quintilian  and 
Longinus.  But  when  this  distinction  was  once  settled,  it  was 
very  natural  for  all  men  of  sense  to  agree  in  it.  As  for  the  re- 
vival of  this  false  wit,  it  happened  about  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  letters;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  once  detected,  it  immediately 
vanished  and  disappeared.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  question, 
but  as  it  has  sunk  in  one  age  and  rose  in  another,  it' will  again 
recover  itself  in  some  distant  period  of  time,  as  pedantry  and 
ignorance  shall  prevail  upon  wit  and  sense.  And,  to  speak  the 
truth,  1  do  very  much  apprehend,  by  some  of  the  last  winter's 

20  productions,  which  had  their  sets  of  admirers,  that  our  posterity 
will  in  a  few  years  degenerate  into  a  race  of  punsters:  at  least  a 
man  may  be  very  excusable  for  any  apprehensions  of  this  kind, 
that  has  seen  Acrostics  handed  about  the  town  with  great  secrecy 
and  applause ;  to  which  I  must  also  add  a  little  epigram  called 
the  Witches'  Prayer,  that  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read  either 
backward  or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  way  and 
blessed  the  other.  When  one  sees  there  are  actually  such  pains- 
takers  among  our  British  wits,  who  can  tell  what  it  may  end  in  ? 
If  we  must  lash  one  another,  let  it  be  with  the  manly  strokes 

JO  of  wit  and  satire;  for  1  am  of  the  old  philosopher's  opinion, 
that  if  I  must  suffer  frotn  one  or  the  other,  I  would  rather  it 
should  be  from  the  paw  of  a  lion,  than  the  hoof  of  an  ass.  I  do 
not  speak  this  out  of  any  spirit  of  party.  There  is  a  most  crying 
dullness  on  both  sides.  1  have  seen  Tory  acrostics  and  Whig 
anagrams,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  either  of  them,  because  they 
are  Whigs  or  Tories,  but  because  they  are  anagrams  and 
acrostics. 

But  to  return  to  punning:  Having  pursued  the  history  of  a 
pun,  from  its  original  to  its  downfall,  I  shall  here  define  it  to  be 

40  a  conceit  arising  from  the  use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the 
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sound,  but  difier  in  the  sense.  The  only  way  therefore  to  try 
a  piece  of  wit,  is  to  translate  it  into  a  different  language :  if  it 
bears  the  test,  you  may  pronounce  it  true ;  but  if  it  vanishes  in 
the  experiment,  you  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  pun.  In 
short,  one  may  say  of  a  pun,  .as  the  countryman  described  his 
nightingale,  that  it  is  iiex,  et  praterea  mbil ;  a  sound,  and  nothing 
but  a  sound.  On  the  contrary,  one  may  represent  true  wit  by 
the  description  which  Aristenetus°  makes  of  a  fine  woman; 
when  she  is  drtued,  she  is  beautiful ;  when  she  is  uadrentd,  she  is 
o  beautiful:  or,  as  Mercerus  has  translated  it  more  emphatically, 
Induilur,  formoia  eit ;  rxuitur,  j 


Wo.  68.     Loeke'i  definition  of  Wit;  an  account  of  Mixed  Wit ;  illui- 
Irationifrem  Cotulty;  quotation  from  Dijden, 

Scribendi  rectc  lapere  est  et  prineipium  et  fom. 

Hos.  An  Po«t.  309, 
Mr.  Locke"  has  an  admirable  reflexion  upon  the  difference  of 
wit  and  judgment,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  shew  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the  same  person.  His 
words  are  as  follow:  'And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some 
reason  of  that  common  observation,  that  men  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  wit  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always  the  clearest 
judgment,  or  deepest  reason.  For  wit  lying  most  in  the  as- 
semblage of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and 

o  variety  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the 
fancy, — judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other  side, 
in  separating  carefully,  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be 
found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misted  by 
similitude,  and  by  aflinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is 
a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion ; 
wherein,  for  the  most  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry 
of  wit  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fency,  and  is  therefore  so 
acceptable  to  all  people.* 

o  Thiols,  1  think,  the  best  and  most  philosophical  account  that 
I  have  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which  generally,  though  not  always, 
consists  in  such  a  resemblance  and  congruity  of  ideas  as  this 
author  mentions.  1  shall  only  add  to  it  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call  wit. 
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unless  it  be  such  an  one  as  gives  Jiligii  and  lurpriu  to  the  reader ; 
these  two  properties  seem  essential  to  wit,  more  particularly  the 
last  of  them.  In  order  therefore  that  the  resemblance  in  the 
ideas  be  wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas  should  not  lie  too  near 
one  another  in  the  nature  of  things ;  for  where  the  likeness  is 
obvious  it  gives  no  surprise.  To  compare  one  man's  singing  to  that 
of  another,  or  to  represent  the  whiteness  of  any  object  by  that 
of  milt  and  snow,  or  the  variety  of  its  colours  by  those  of  the 
rainbow,  cannot  be  called  wit,  unless,  beddes  this  obvious  re- 

10  semblance,  there  be  some  further  congniity  discovered  in  the 
twb  ideas  that  is  capable  of  giving  the  reader  some  surprise. 
Thus  when  a  poet  tells  us,  the  bosom  of  his  mistress  is  as  white 
as  snow,  there  is  no  wit  in  the  comparison ;  but  when  he  adds, 
with  a  sigh,  that  it  is  as  cold  too,  it  then  grows  into  wit.  Every 
reader's  memory  may  supply  him  with  innumerable  instances  of 
the  same  nature.  For  this  reason,  the  similitudes  in  heroic  poets, 
who  endeavour  rather  to  fill  the  mind  with  great  conceptions, 
than  to  divert  it  with  such  as  are  new  and  surprising,  have 
seldom  any  thing  in  them  that  can  be  called  wit.    Mr.  Locke's 

lo  account  of  wit,  with  this  short  explanation,  comprehends  most 
of  the  species  of  wit,  as  metaphors,  similitudes,  allegories,  Knig- 
mas,  mottoes,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions,  dramatic  writings, 
burlesque,  and  all  the  methods  of  allusion ;  as  there  arc  many 
other  pieces  of  wit,  (how  remote  soever  they  may  appear  at  first 
sight  from  the  foregoing  description,)  which  upon  examination 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  it. 

As  true  wit  generally  consists  in  this  resemblance  and  con- 
gniity of  ideas,  false  wit  chiefly  consists  in  the  resemblance  and 
congniity,  sometimes  of  single  letters,  as  in  anagrams,  chrono- 

]o  grams,  lipograms,  and  acrostics :  sometimes  of  syllables,  as  in 
echoes  and  doggerel  rhymes :  sometimes  of  words,  as  in  puns  and 
quibbles;  and  sometimes  of  whole  sentences  and  poems,  cast^ 
into  the  figures  of  eggs,  axes,  or  altars :  nay,  some  carry  the 
notion  of  wit  so  far  as  to  ascribe  it  even  to  external  mimicry, 
and  to  look  upon  a  man  as  an  ingenious  person,  that  can  re- 
semble  the  tone,  posture,  or  fiice  of  another. 

As  true  wit  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  ideas,  and  bise  wit 
in  the  resemblance  of  words,  according  to  the  foregoing  instances, 
there    is   another  kind  of  wit  which    consists    partly  in   the 

40  resemblance  of  ideas,  and  partly  in  Ihe  resemblance  of  words. 
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which,  for  distinction  sake,  I  shall  call  mixed  vit  This  kind  of 
wit  is  that  which  abounds  in  Cowley,  more  than  In  any  author 
that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  likewise  a  great  deal  of  it 
Mr.  Dryden  is  very  sparing  of  it,  Milton  had  a  genius  much 
above  it.  Spencer  is  in  the  same  class  with  Milton,  The  Italians, 
even  in  their  epic  poetry,  are  fiiU  of  it.  Moa^eur  Boileau,  who 
formed  himself  upon  the  antient  poets,  has  every  where  rejected 
it  with  scorn.  If  we  look  after  mixed  wit  among  the  Greek 
writers,  we  shall  find  it  no  where  but  in  the  epifn^mmatists. 

10  There  are  indeed  some  strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascribed  to 
Musjcus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many  other  marks,  betrays 
itself  to  be  a  modem  composition.  If  we  look  into  the  Latin 
writers,  we  find  none  of  this  mixed  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or 
Catullus :  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal  of  It  in  Ovid, 
and  scarce  any  thing  else  in  Martial. 

Out  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  mixed  wit,  I  shall  cbuse 
one  instance  which  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  writers  of  this 
class.  The  passion  of  love  in  its  nature  has  been  thought  to 
resemble  fire  ;  for  which  reason  the  words jfr*  and^amr  are  made 

ao  use  of  to  signify  love.  The  witty  poets  therefore  have  taken  an 
advantage  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  wOTd  ^rr,  to  make 
an  infinite  number  of  witticisms.  Cowley,  observing  the  cold 
reg^  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power  of 
producing  love  in  him,  considers  them  as  burning  glasses  made  of 
ice ;  and  finding  himself  able  to  live  in  the  greatest  extremities  of 
love,  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habitable.  When  his 
mistress  has  read  his  letter  written  in  juice  of  lemon  by  holding  it 
to  the  fire,  he  desires  her  to  read  it  over  a  second  time  by  love's 
flames.    When  she  weeps,  he  wishes  it  were  inward  heat  that 

30  distilled  those  drops  from  the  limbec^.  When  she  is  absent,  he 
is  beyond  eighty,  that  is,  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  pole  than 
.  when  she  is  with  him.  His  ambitious  love  is  a  fire  that  naturally 
mounts  upwards ;  his  happy  love  is  the  beams  of  heaven,  and  his 
unhappy  love  flames  of  hell.  When  it  does  not  let  hun  sleep,  it  is 
a  flame  that  sends  up  no  smoke  :  when  it  is  opposed  to  counsel 
and  advice,  it  is  a  fire  that  rages  the  more  by  the  wind's  blowing 
upon  it.  Upon  the  dying  of  a  tree  in  which  he  had  cut  his  loves, 
he  observes  that  his  written  flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered 
the  tree.    When  he  resolves  to  give  over  his  passion,  he  tells 

40  us  that  one  burnt  like  him  for  ever  dreads  the  fire.    His  heart 
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Es  an  JEtDi,  that  instead  of  Vulcan's  shop  incloses  Cupid's  forge 
in  it.  His  endeavouring  to  drown  his  love  in  wine,  is  throwing 
(h1  upon  the  Rre.  He  would  insinuate  to  his  mistress,  that  the 
fire  of  lore,  like  that  of  the  sun,  (which  produces  so  man;  living 
creatures),  should  not  only  warm,  but  beget.  Love  in  another 
place  cooks  pleasure  at  his  fire.  Sometimes  the  poet's  heart 
is  frozen  in  every  breast,  and  sometimes  scorched  in  every  eye. 
Sometimes  he  is  drowned  in  tears,  and  burnt  Jn  love,  like  a 
ship  set  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  ». 
10  The  reader  may  observe,  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  that 
the  poet  mixes  the  qualities  of  fire  with  those  of  love ;  and  in  the 
same  sentence  speaking  of  it  both  as  a  passion  and  as  a  real  fire, 
surprises  the  reader  with  those  seeming  resemblances  or  contra- 
dictions that  make  up  all  the  wit  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Mixed 
wit  therefore  is  a  composition  of  pun  and  true  wit,  and  is  more 
or  less  perfect  as  the  resemblance  lies  in  the  ideas  or  m  the 
words.  Its  foundations  are  laid  partly  in  falsehood  and  partly  in 
truth  :  reason  puts  in  her  claim  for  one-half  of  it,  and  extrava-  ( 
gance  for  the  other.  The  only  province  therefore  for  this  kind 
20  of  wit,  is  epigram,  or  those  little  occasional  poems  that  in  their 
own  nature  are  nothing  else  but  a  tissue  of  epigrams.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  head  of  mixed  wit,  without  owning  that  the 
admirable  poet  out  of  whom  I  have  taken  the  examples  of  it, 
had  as  much  true  wit  as  any  author  that  ever  writ ;  and  indeed 
all  other  talents  of  an  extraordinary  genius. 

It  may  be  expected,  since  1  am  upon  this  subject,  that  1  should 
take  notice  of  Mr.  Drfden's  definition  of  wit,  which,  with  all 
the  deference  that  is  due  to  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man, 
is  not  so  properly  a  definition  of  wit,  as  of  good  writing  in 
JO  general.  'Wit,'  as  be  defines  it,  'is  a  propriety  of  words  and 
thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject ".'  If  this  be  a  true  definition  of 
wit,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  wit  that 
ever  set  pen  to  paper ;  it  is  certain  there  never  was  a  greater 
propriety  of  words  and  thoughts  adapted  to  the  subject,  than 
what  that  author  has  made  use  of  in  his  Elements.  1  shall  only 
appeal  to  my  reader,  if  this  definition  agrees  with  any  notion 
be  has  of  wit :  if  it  be  a  true  one,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dryden  was  not 
only  a  better  poet,  but  a  greater  wit,  than  Mr.  Cowley :  and 
Virgil  a  much  more  facetious  man  than  either  Ovid  or  Martial. 
40     Boubours,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  penetrating  of  all 
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the  French  critics,  has  taken  pains  to  shew  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thought  to  be  beautiful  which  is  not  just,  and  has  not 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things :  that  the  basis  of  all  wit 
is  truth;  and  that  no  thought  can  be  valuable,  of  which  good 
sense  is  not  the  ground-work  °.  Boileau  lias  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  the  same  notion  in  several  parts  of  his  writings,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  This  is  that  natural  wa^  of  writing,  that 
beautiful  simplicity,  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  composi- 
tions of  the  ancients ;  and  which  no  body  deviates  from  but  those 

10  who  want  strength  of  genius  to  make  a  thought  shine  in  its  own 
natural  beauties.  Poets  who  want  this  strength  of  genius  to  give 
that  majestic  simphcitf  to  nature,  which  we  so  much  admire 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  are  forced  to  hunt  after  foreign 
ornaments,  and  not  to  let  any  piece  of  wit  of  what  kind  soever 
escape  them.  1  look  upon  these  writers  as  Goths  in  poetry,  who, 
like  those  in  architecture,  not  being  able  to  come  up  to  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  en- 
deavoured to  supply  its  place  with  all  the  extravagancies  of  an 
irregular  fancy".    Mr.  Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome  observa- 

zo  tion,  on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  £neas,  in  the 
following  words.  'Ovid'  (says  he,  speaking  of  Virgil's  liction 
of  Dido  and  £neas)  'takes  it  up  after  him,  even  in  the  same 
age,  and  makes  an  ancient  heroine  of  Virgil's  new-created  Dido ; 
dictates  a  letter  for  her  just  before  her  death  to  the  ungrateful  ■ 
fiigitive  ;  and,  very  unluckily  for  himself,  b  for  measuring  a  sword 
with  a  man  so  much  superior  in  force  to, him  on  the  same 
subject.  I  think  1  may  be  judge  of  this,  because  I  have  trans- 
lated both.  The  famous  author  of  the  Arf  of  Love  has  nothing 
of  his  own ;  he  borrows  ail  from  a  greater  master  in  his  own 

JO  profession,  and,  which  is  worse,  improves  nothing  which  he  linds: 
nature  taih  him,  and  being  focced  to  his  old  sidft  he  has  recourse 
to  witticism.  This  passes  indeed  with  his  soft  admirers,  and 
gives  him  the  preference  to  Virgil  in  their  esteem.' 

Were  I  not  supported  by  so  great  an  authority  as  that  of 
Mr.  Dryden,  I  should  not  venture  to  observe,  that  the  taste 
of  most  of  our  English  poets,  as  well  as  readers,  is  extremely 
Gothic.  He  quotes  Monsieur  Segrais  "  for  a  threefold  distinction 
of  the  readers  of  poetry;  in  the  first  of  which  he  comprehends 
the  rabble  of  readers,  whom  he  does  not  treat  as  such  with  regard 

+0  to  their  quality,  but  to  their  numbers  and  the  coarseness  of  their 
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taste.  His  words  are  as  follow:  'Segrais  has  distinguished  the 
readers  of  poetry,  according  to  their  capacity  of  judging,  into 
three  classes.  [He  might  have  said  the  same  of  writers  too, 
if  he  had  pleased.]  In  the  lowest  form  he  places  those  whom 
he  calls  Let  Peiitj  Etfriii,  such  things  as  are  our  upper-gallery 
audience  in  a  playhouse;  who  like  nothing  but  the  husk  and  rind 
of  wit,  prefer  a  quibble,  a  conceit,  an  epigram,  before  solid  sense 
and  elegant  expression :  these  are  mob-readers.  If  Virgil  and 
Martial  stood  for  parliament  men,  we  know  already  who  would 

10  carry  it.  But  though  they  make  the  greatest  appearance  in 
the  field,  and  cry  the  loudest,  the  best  on't  is,  they  are  but  a  sort 
of  French  Huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors,  brought  over  in  herds, 
but  not  naturalized;  who  have  not  lands  of  two  pounds  per 
annum  iu  Parnassus,  and  therefore  are  not  privileged  to  poll ". 
Their  authors  are  of  the  same  level,  fit  to  represent  them  on 
a  mountebank's  stage,  or  to  be  masters  of  the  ceremonies  in 
a  bear-garden :  yet  these  arc  they  v^o  have  the  most  admirers. 
But  it  often  happens,  to  their  mortification,  that  as  their  readers 
improve  their  stock  of  sense  (as  they  may  by  reading  better 

io  books,  and  by  converaation  with  men  of  judgment)  they  soon 
forsake  them.' 

I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  observing,  that  as 
Mr.  Locke,  in  the  pass^e  above  mentioned,  has  discovered  the 
most  fruitful!  source  of  wit,  so  there  is  another  of  a  quite  contrary 
nature  to  it,  which  does  likewise  branch  itself  out  into  several 
kinds.  For  not  only  the  resemblance  but  cfpejition  of  ideas  does 
often  produce  wit  \  as  1  could  shew  in  several  little  points,  turns 
and  antitheses,  that  I  may  possibly  enlarge  upon  in  some  future 
speculation. — C. 

ITo.  63.     Allegorical  viiieit  a/  the  encounter  ^f  True  and  Faite  (fit, 
and  the  Jiicomjiture  of  the  latter. 

Hununo  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equiiiun 
Jungae  si  velit,  ct  vatiat  indoccie  planus. 
Undique  coIUtii  mcmbni,  ut  turpiter  altum 
Desinat  in  piicem  mulEer  formota  >upeiiie, 
Spcctitum  admiui  risum  leneatU  smici.? 
Crcdite.  PiioncE,  Itti  tabutz  fore  Ubcivn 
FeiEimilem,  cujus,  velnt  Kgri  iomnb,  vaox 
FiDgetitur  species.  Hor.  Aie  Poet.  i. 

30       It  is  very  bard  for  the  mind  to  disengage  itself  from  a  subject 
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in  which  it  has  been  long  employed.  The  thoughts  will  be  rising 
of  themselves  from  time  to  time,  though  we  give  them  no  en- 
couragement ;  as  the  tossings  and  fluctuations  of  the  sea  continue 
several  hours  after  the  winds  are  laid. 

It  is  to  this  that  I  impute  my  last  night's  dream  or  vision,  which 
fonned  into  one  continued  allegory  the  several  schemes  of  wit, 
whether  false,  mixed,  or  true,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  my 
late  papers. 
Methought  I  was  transported  into  a  country  that  was  filled  with 
o  prodigies  and  inchartments,  governed  by  the  goddess  of  False- 
hood, and  entitled  The  rtghn  of  Falir  fVit.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  rivers,  that  appeared  natural. 
Several  of  the  trees  blossomed  in  leaf-gold,  some  of  them  pro- 
duced bone-lace,  and  some  of  them  precious  stones.'  The  foun- 
tains bubbled  in  an  opera  tDne,  and  were  filled  with  stags,  wild- 
boars,  and  mermaids,  that  lived  among  the  waters;  at  the  same 
time  that  dolphins  and  several  kinds  of  fish  played  upon  the  banks, 
or  took  their  pastime  in  the  meadows,  The  birds  had  many  of 
them  golden  beaks,  and  human  voices.    The  flowers  perfumed 

lo  the  air  with  smells  of  incense,  ambergrease,  and  pulviUios" ;  and 

were  so  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  they  grew  up  in  pieces 

of  embroidery.     The  winds  were  filled  with  sighs  and  messages 

of  distant  lovers.     As  1  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  this  inchanted 

wilderness,  I  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  soliloquies  upon 

the  several  wonders  that  lay  before  me,  when,  to  my  great  sur- 

•  1 1    prise,  1  found  there  were  artificial  echos  in  every  walk,  that, 

I  I    by  repetitions  of  certain  words  wliich  I  spoke,  agreed  with  me, 

[  I     or  contradicted  me,  in  every  thing  I  saitL     In  the  midst  of  my 

'     conversation  with  these  invisible  companions,  I  discovered  in  the 

JO  centre  of  a  very  dark  grove  a  monstrous  fabric  built  after  the 
Gothic  manner,  and  covered  with  innumerable  devices  in  that 
barbarous  kind  of  sculpture.  I  immediately  went  up  to  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  kind  of  heathen  temple  consecrated  to  the  god 
of  Dulness.  Upon  my  entrance  I  saw  the  deity  of  the  place 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  a 
rattle  in  the  other.  Upon  his  right  hand  was  Industry,  with  a 
lamp  burning  before  her ;  and  on  his  left  Caprice,  with  a  monkey 
sitting  on  her  shoulder.  Before  his  feet  there  stood  an  altar  of 
a  very  odd  make,  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  shaped  in 

40  tlut  manner  to  comply  with  the  inscription  that  eurrounded  it 
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Upon  the  altar  there  lay  several  offerings  of  axes,  wings,  and 
eggs,  cut  in  paper,  and  inscribed  with  verses.  The  temple  was 
filled  with  votaries,  who  applied  themselves  to  different  diver- 
sions, as  their  fancies  directed  them.  In  one  part  of  it  I  saw 
a  regiment  of  Anagrams,  who  were  continually  in  motion,  turning 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  facing  aljout,  doubling  their  ranks, 
shifting  their  stations,  and  throwing  themselves  into  all  the  figures 
and  counter -marches  of  the  most  changeable  and  perplexed 
exercise. 

10  Not  far  from  these  was  a  body  of  Acrostics,  made  up  of  very 
disproportioned  persons.  It  was  disposed  into  three  columns, 
the  officers  planting  themselves  in  a  l^e  on  the  left  hand 
of  each  column.  The  officers  were  all  of  them  at  least  six 
foot  high,  and  made  three  rows  of  very  proper  men ;  but  the 
common  soldiers,  who  tilled  up  the  spaces  between  the  officers, 
were  such  dwarfs,  cripples,  and  scarecrows,  that  one  could  hardly 
loolc  upon  them  without  laughing.  Tiiere  were  behind  the 
Acrostics  two  or  three  files  of  Chronograms,  which  differed  only 
from  the  former,  as  their  officers  were  equipped  (like  the  figure 

20  of  time)  with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand,  and  a  scythe  in  the 
other,  and  took  their  posts  promiscuously  among  the  private  men 
whom  they  commanded. 
In  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  before  the  very  face  of  the 

1    deity,  methought  I  saw  the  phantom  of  Tryphiodorus,  the  lipo- 

I  grammatist,  engaged  in  a  ball  with  four  and  twenty  persons,  who 
pursued  him  by  turns  through  all  the  intricacies  and  labyrinttis  of 
a  country-dance,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

Observing  several  to  be  very  busy  at  the  western  end  of  the 
temple,  I  inquired  into  what  they  were  doing,  and  found  there 

JO  was  in  that  quarter  the  great  magazine  of  Rebuses.  These  were 
several  things  of  the  most  different  nature  tied  un  in  bundles, 
and  thrown  upon  one  another  in  heaps  like  faggots.  You  might 
behold  an  anchor,  a  night-rail,  and  a  hobby-horse  bound  up 
together.  One  of  the  workmen  seeuig  me  very  much  surprised, 
told  me,  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  in  several  of  those 
bundles,  and  that  he  would  explain  them  to  me  if  1  pleased:  I 
thanked  him  for  his  civility,  but  told  him  I  was  in  very  great 
haste  at  that  time.  As  1  was  going  out  of  the  temple,  I  observed 
in  one  comer  of  it  a  cluster  of  men  and  women  laughing  very 
4c  Jieartily,  and  diverting  themselves  at  a  game  of  Crambo.     I 
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heard  several  double  rhymes  as  I  passed  by  them,  vhich  raised  a 
great  deal  of  mirth. 

Not  for  from  these  was  another  set  of  merry  peo|rie  engaged  at 

a  diverdon,  in  which  the  whole  jest  was  to  mistake  one  person 

for  another.    To  give  occasion  for  these  ludicrous  mistakes,  they 

were  divided  into  pairs,  every  pair  being  covered  from  head  to 

foot  with  the  same  kind  of  dress,  though  perhaps  there  was 

not  the  least  resemblance  in  their  faces.      By  this  means  an 

old  man  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  boy,  a  woman  for  a  man, 

iL  and  a  black-a-moor  for  an  European,  which  very  often  produced 

[  '  great  peals  of  laughter.    These  I  guessed  to  be  a  party  of  Puns. 

'^ '  But  being  very  de«rous  to  get  out  of  this  world  of  magic,  which 

had  almost  turned  my  brain,  1  left  the  temple,  and  crossed  over 

the  fields  that  lay  about  it  with  all  the  speed  1  could  make.     I 

was  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  alarms, 

which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  march  of  an  enemy ;  and,  as  I 

afterwards  found,  was  in  reality  what  I  apprehended  it.    There 

appeared  at  a  great  distance  a  very  shining  light,  and  in  the 

,  \    midst  of  it  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful  aspect;  her  name  was 

1  ^o  Truth.    On  her  right  hand  there  marched  a  male  deity,  who 

'    bore  several  quivers  on  his  shoulders,  and  grasped  several  arrows 

.  I  in  his  hand.    His  name  was  Wit.    The  approach  of  these  two 

i      enemies  filled  all  the  territories  of  False  Wit  with  an  unspeak- 

'  '  '  able  consternation,  insomuch  that  the  goddess  of  those  regions 

appeared  in  person  upon  her  frontiers,  with  the  several  inferior 

deities,  and  the  different  bodies  of  forces  which  I  had  before  seen 

in  the  temple,  who  were  now  drawn  up  in  array,  and  prepared  to 

give  their  foes  a  warm  reception.    As  the  march  of  the  enemy 

was  very  slow,  it  gave  time  to  the  several  inhabitants  who  bor- 

]□  dered  upon  the  regions  of  Falsehood  to  draw  their  forces  into 

a  body,  with  a  design  to  stand  upon  their  guard  as  neuters,  and 

attend  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

I  must  here  inform  my  reader,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  in- 
chanted  region  which  I  have  before  described  were  inhabited 
by  the  species  of  Mixed  Wit,  who  made  a  very  odd  appearance 
when  they  were  mustered  together  in  an  army.  There  were 
men  whose  bodies  were  stuck  full  of  darts,  and  women  whose 
eyes  were  burning-glasses:  men  that  had  hearts  of  fire,  and  women 
that  had  breasts  of  snow.  It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the 
40  several  monsters  of  the  like  nature,  that  composed  this  great 
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army ;  which  immediately  fell  asunder,  and  divided  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  one  half  throwing  themselves  behind  the  banners  of 
Truth,  and  the  others  behind  those  of  Falsehood. 

The  goddess  of  Falsehood  was  of  a  gigantic  stature,  and  ad- 
vanced some  paces  before  the  front  of  her  army ;  but  as  the 
dazzling  light  which  flowed  from  Truth  began  to  shine  upon  her, 
she  &ded  insensibly;  insomuch  that  in  a  little  space  she  looked 
rather  like  an  huge  phantom  than  a  real  substance.  At  length, 
as  the  goddess  of  Truth  approached  still  nearer  to  her,  she  fell 
I  o  away  entirely,  and  vanished  amidst  the  brightness  of  her  presence ; 
so  that  there  did  not  remain  the  least  trace  or  in^ression  of  her 
figure  in  the  place  where  she  had  been  seen. 

As  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  the  constellations  grow  thin,  and 
the  stars  go  out  one  after  another,  tilt  the  whole  hemisphere  is 
extinguished,  such  was  the  vanishing  of  the  goddess ;  and  not 
only  of  the  goddess  herself,  but  of  the  whole  army  that  attended 
her,  which  sympathised  with  their  leader,  and  shrunk  into  nothing 
in  proportion  as  the  goddess  disappeared.  At  the  same-time  the 
whole  temple  sunk,  the  fish  betook  themselves  to  the  streams, 
30  and  the  wild  beasts  to  the  woods,  the  fountains  recovered  their 
murmurs,  the  birds  their  voices,  the  trees  their  leaves,  the  flowers 
their  scents,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  its  true  and  genuine 
appearance.  Though  I  still  continued  asleep,  1  fancied  myself 
as  it  were  awakened  out  of  a  dream,  when  I  saw  ttiis  region  of 
prodigies  restored  to  woods  and  rivers,  fields  and  meadows. 

Upon  the  removal  of  that  wild  scene  of  wonders,  which  had 
very  much  disturbed  my  imagination,  I  took  a  full  survey  of  the 
persons  of  Wit  and  Truth ;  for  indeed  it  was  impossible  to  look 
upon  the  first  without  seeing  the  other  at  the  same  time.  There 
JO  was  behind  them  a  strong  and  compact  body  of  figures.  The 
genius  of  Heroic  Poetry  appeared  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  and 
a  laurel  on  her  head.  Tragedy  was  crowned  with  cypress,  and 
covered  with  robes  dipped  in  blood.  Satire  had  smiles  in  her 
look,  and  a  dagger  under  her  garment.  Rhetoric  was  known 
by  her  thunderbolt,  and  Comedy  by  her  mask.  After  several  \ 
other  figures.  Epigram  marched  up  in  the  rear,  who  had  been  > 
posted  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  that  he  might 
not  revolt  to  the  enemy,  whom  he  was  suspected  to  favour  in  his 
heart.  I  was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with  the  appear- 
40  ance  of  the  god  of  Wit ;  there  was  something  so  amiable  and  yet 
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so  piercing  in  liis  looks,  as  Inspired  me  at  once  with  love  and 
terror.  As  1  was  gazing  on  him,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  he  took 
a  quiver  of  arrows  from  his  shoulder,  in  order  to  make  me  a  pre- 
sent of  it ;  but  as  I  was  reaching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it  of 
him,  I  knocked  it  against  a  chair,  and  by  that  means  awaked. — C. 


TSo,  S48.    On  LaughUr  and  RidUult;  difffrftice  between  comedy 
and  burleiqia ;  qmiatianfram  Millon's  V  Allegro. 

rJAan  SMUpat  Ir  Bporoti  l<ifAi'  miiv. — Frag.  Vet.  Poet. 
Mirth  oat  of  ceasoD  is  a  grievous  ill. 
When  I  make  choice  of  a  subject  that  has  not  been  treated 
of  by  others,  I  throw  together  my  reflexions  on  it  without  any 
order  or  method,  so  that  they  may  appear  rather  in  the  looseness 
and  freedom  of  an  essay,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a  set  discourse, 
o  It  is  after  this  manner  that  1  shall  consider  laughter  and  ridicule 
in  my  present  paper. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation ;  all  above  and 
below  him  are  serious.  He  sees  things  in  a  different  light  from 
other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  arising  from  objects,  that 
perhaps  cause  something  like  ,  pity  or  displeasure  in  hi^r 
natures.  Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good  counterpoise  to  the 
spleen ;  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  we  should  be  capable 
of  receiving  joy  from  what  is  no  real  good  to  us,  since  we  can 
receive  grief  from  what  is  no  real  evil. 
lo  I  have,  in  my  forty-seventh  paper',  raised  a  speculation  on 
the  notion  of  a  modem  philosopher",  who  describes  the  first 
motive  of  laughter  to  be  a  secret  comparison  which  we  make 
between  ourselves  and  the  persons  we  laugh  at;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  satisfaction  which  we  receive  from  the  opinion  of 
some  pre-eminence  in  ourselves,  when  we  see  the  absurdities 
o(  another,  or  when  we  reflect  on  any  past  absurdities  of  our 
own.  This  seems  to  hold  in  most  cases,  and  we  may  observe 
that  the  vainest  part  of  mankind  are  the  most  addicted  to  this 
passion. 
50  I  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  conventual  in  the  church  of  Rome 
on  those  words  of  the  wise  man,  /  jaid  of /augliter,  it  is  mad;  and 
of  mirth,  lohnl  daes  il?  upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  3  point  of 
'  Omitted  from  1hi$  ieleclion. 
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doctrine,  that  laughter  was  the  effect  of  original  sin,  and  that 
Adam  could  not  laugh  before  the  fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces  the  mind, 
weakens  the  faculties,  and  causes  a  kind  of  remissness  and  dis- 
solution in  all  the  powers  of  the  soul :  and  thus  far  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  composition  of  human  nature. 
But  if  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefe  we  receive  from  it,  and 
how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind, 
and  damp  our  spirits,  with  transient  unexpected  gleams  of  joy, 

lo  one  would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
of  life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and  exposing  to 
laughter  those  one  converses  with,  is  the  qualification  of  little 
ungenerous  tempers.  A  young  man  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts 
himself  off  from  all  nuinner  of  improvement.  Every  one  has  his 
flaws  and  weaknesses;  nay,  the  greatest  blemisoes  are  often 
found  in  the  most  shining  characters;  but  what  an  absurd  thing 
is  It  to  pass  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our 
attention  on  his  infirmities!  to  observe  his  imperfections  more 

CO  than  his  virtues )  and  to  make  use  of  him  for  the  sport  of  others, 
rather  than  for  our  own  improvement  i 

We  therefore  very  often  find,  that  persons  the  most  accom- 
plished in  ridicule  are  those  who  are  very  shrewd  at  hitting  a 
blot,  without  exerting  anything  masterly  in  themselves.  As 
there  are  many  eminent  critics  who  never  writ  a  good  line,  there 
are  many  admirable  buffoons  that  animadvert  upon  every  single 
defect  in  another,  without  ever  discovering  the  least  beauty -of 
their  own.  By  this  means,  these  unlucky  little  wits  often  gain 
reputation  in  the  esteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and  raise  themselves 

30  above  persons  of  much  more  laudable  characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  world ;  but,  instead 
of  this,  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out 
of  virtue  and  good  sense,  by  attacking  everything  that  is  solemn 
and  serious,  decent  and  praise -worthy,  in  human  life. 

We  may  observe  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  the 
great  souls  and  master-pieces  of  human  nature  were  produced, 
men  shined  by  a  noble  simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  were  strangers 
to  those  little  embellishments  which  are  so  fashionable  in  our 

40  present  conversation.    And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
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standing  we  M  ^ort  at  present  of  the  ancients  in  poetry, 
painting,  oratory,  history,  architecture,  and  all  the  noble  arts 
and  sciences  which  depend  more  upon  genius  than  experience, 
we  exceed  them  as  much  in  doggerel,  humour,  burlesque,  and  all 
the  trivial  arls  of  ridicule.  We  meet  with  more  raillery  among 
the  modems,  but  more  good  sense  among  the  ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  in  writing  are  comedy  and 
burlesque.  The  first  ridicules  persons  by  drawing  them  in  their 
proper  characters,  the  other  by  drawing  them  quite  unlike  them- 

□  selves.  Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds;  the  first  represents 
mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes,  the  other  describes 
great  persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest  among  the 
people.  Don  Quixote  is  an  instance  of  the  iirst,  and  Lucian's 
gods  of  the  second.  It  is  a  dispute  among  the  critics,  whether 
buriesque  poetry  runs  best  in  heroic  verse,  lite  that  of  the 
Dispensary,  or  in  doggerel,  like  that  of  HudibraS.  I  think, 
where  the  low  character  is  to  be  raised,  the  heroic  is  the  proper 
measure ;  but  when  an  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded, 
it  is  done  best  in  doggerel. 

10  If  Hudibras  had  been  set  out  with  as  much  wit  and  humour  in 
heroic  verse  as  he  is  in  doggerel,  he  would  have  made  a  much 
more  agreeable  figure  than  he  does  ■■ ;  though  the  generality  of 
his  readers  are  so  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  double  rhymes, 
that  1  do  not  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opinion  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  upon  laughter  with  observing  that 
the  metaphor  of  laughing,  applied  to  fields  and  meadows  when 
they  are  in  flower,  or  to  trees  when  they  are  in  blossom,  runs 
through  all  languages ;  which  I  have  not  observed  of  any  other 

[o  metaphor,  excepting  that  of  fire  and  burning  when  they  are 
applied  to  love.  This  shews  that  we  naturally  regard  laughter 
as  what  is  in  itself  both  amiable  and  beautiful.  For  this  reason 
likewise  Venus  has  gained  the  title  of  ^iXo/ifu'id^;,  the  laughter- 
loving  dame,  as  Waller  has  translated  it",  and  is  represented  by 
Horace  as  the  goddess  who  delights  in  laughter.  Milton,  in 
a  joyous  assembly  of  imaginary  persons,  has  given  us  a  very 
poetical  figure  of  laughter.  His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  so  finely 
described,  that  I  shall  set  down  the  passage  at  length  ". 

But  come  thou  goddeis,  fiir  and  fr«. 
In  heav'a  jettp'd  Eapiaosyns, 


And  by  men,  heart-easing  mirth. 
Whom  lovely  Vmni  il  a  birth, 
With  two  (iiter  nacet  more. 
To  ivy- crowned  Bacchui  bore: 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jot  and  youthful  jollity, 
Qiiipi,  and  cranks,  and  wintOD  vrilei, 
Nods,  and  becki,  and  wreathed  smiles. 
Such  ai  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  lo  live  in  dimple  sleek : 
Sport  that  Wfinbled  care  deiides. 
And  laughter  holding  both  bis  sidet. 
Come,  and  trip  it  at  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mooatam  aympfa,  tweet  liberty ; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mitlli,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  h've  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
*  In  anreproved  pleasures  Iree. 


Ho.  406.     On  Taitt;  viiat  it  it,  and  ho<iv  il  may  be  impra-ved;  a 

j»»  Gotlnc  taile  to  be  eicbewed, 
,.'  MoMo  contingere  cuucla  lepore. — LucB,  i.  933. 

Gratian"  very  often  recommends  the  fine  tatte  as  the  utmost 
perfection  of  an  accomplished  man.  As  this  word  arises  very 
often  in  conversation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of 
it,  and  to  lay  down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are 
possessed  of  it,  and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste  of  writing 
which  is  so  much  talked  of  among  the  polite  world. 

Most  languages  ipake  use  of  this  metaphor  to  express  that 
&culty  of  the  mind  which  distinguishes  all  the  most  concealed 
^-"faults  and  nicest  perfections  in  writing.  We  may  he  sure  this 
10  metaphor  would  not  have  heen  so  general  in  all  tongues,  had 
there  not  been  a  very  great  conformity  between  that  mental 
taste  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  that  sensitive  taste 
which  gives  us  a  relish  for  every  different  flavour  that  affects 
the  palate.  Accordingly  we  tind  there  are  as  many  degrees  of 
refinement  in  the  intellectual  faculty,  as  in  the  sense  which  is 
marked  out  by  this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so  great  a  per- 
fection, that,  after  having  tasted  ten  different  kinds  of  tea,  he 
would  distinguish,  without  seeing  the  colour  of  it,  the  particular 
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sort  which  was  offered  him ;  and  not  only  so,  but  any  two  sorts 
of  them  that  were  mixed  together  in  an  equal  proportion ; 
nay,  he  has  carried  the  experiment  so  far,  as,  upon  tasting  the 
composition  of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  parcels  from 
whence  the  three  several  ingredients  were  taken.  A  man  of 
a  line  taste  in  writing  will  discern  after  the  same  manner,  not 
only  the  general  beauties  and  imperfections  of  an  author,  but 
discover  the  several  ways  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself 
which  diversify  him  from  all  other  authors,  with  the  several 
lo  foreign  infusions  of  thought  and  language,  and  the  particular 
authors  from  whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally  meant  by  a  line 
taste  in  writing,  and  shewn  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  which 
is  used  on  this  occasion,  I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be,  tbatfactdty 

I  of  the  joul,  which  ditcemi  the  beauHei  t^  an  author  luiih  pleasure, 
and  the  imperfections  luUb  dislike.  If  a  man  would  know  whether 
he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him  read  over  the 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
so  many  different  ages  and  countries,  or  those  works  among  the 

2Q  modems  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  politer  part  of  our 
contemporaries.  If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings,  he  does 
not  find  himself  delighted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if, 
upon  reading  the  admired  passa^  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a 
coldness  and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude, 
not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless  readers)  that  the  author 
wants  those  perfections  which  have  heen  admired  in  him,  but 
that  he  himself  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should,  in  the  second  place,  be  very  careful  to  observe, 
whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  perfections,  or,  if  I  may  be 

JO  allowed  to  call  them  so,  the  specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom 
he  peruses;  whether  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy  for  his 
manner  of  telling  a  story ;  with  Sallust,  for  bis  entering  into  those 
internal  principles  of  action  which  arise  from  the  characters  and 
manners  of  the  persons  he  describes;  or  with  Tacitus,  for  his 
displaying  those  outward  motives  of  safety  and  interest,  which 
give  birth  to  the  whole  series  of  transactions  which  he  relates. 

He  may  likewise  consider  how  differently  he  is  affected  by 
the  same  thought  which  presents  itself  in  a  great  writer,  from 
what  he  is  when  he  finds  it  delivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary 

40  genius.     For  there  is  as  much  difference  in  apprehending  a 
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thought  clothed  in  Cicero's  language,  and  that  of  a  common 
author,  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

It  is  very  diflicult  to  \a.y  down  rules  for  the  acquirement  of 
such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speaking  of.  The  faculty  must 
in  some  degree  be  bom  with  us,  and  it  very  often  happens  that 
those  Vho  have  other  qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly  void  of 
this.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age  has 
assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil, 

10  was  in  examining  £neas's  voyage  by  the  map;  as  I  question  not 
but  many  a  modem  compiler  of  history  would  he  delighted  with 
little  more  in  that  divine  author,  than  in  the  bare  matters  of 
fact. 

But  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some  measure  be 
bom  with  us,  there  are  several  methods  for  cultivating  and 
improving  it,  and  without  which  it  will  be  very  uncertain,  and 
of  very  little  use  to  the  person  that  possesses  it.  The  most 
natural  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  conversant  among  the 
writings  of  the  most  polite  authors.    A  man  who  has  any  relish 

30  for  fine  writing  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives 
stronger  impressions  from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author 
every  tune  he  peruses  him ;  besides  that  he  naturally  wears 
himself  mto  the  same  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  another  method 
for  improving  our  natural  taste.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of 
the  greatest  parts  to  consider  anything  in  its  whole  extent,  and 
in  all  its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man,  besides  those  general 
observations  which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author,  forms  several 
reflexions  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking;  so 

30  that  conversation  will  naturally  furnish  us  with  hints  which  we 
did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and 
reflexions  as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give 
for  the  observation  which  several  have  made,  that  men  of  great 
genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing  seldom  rise  up  singly,  but 
at  certain  periods  of  time  appear  together,  and  in  a  body,  as 
they  did  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Greece  about 
the  age  of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Comeille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  Boiieau,  la  Fontaine,  Bruyere,  Bossu,  or  the  Daciers, 
would  have  written  so  well  as  they  have  done,  had  they  not  been 

40  liriends  and  contemporaries. 
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It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  nun  who  would  form  to  himself 
a  finished  taste  of  good  writing  to  be  wel!  versed  in  the  works 
of  the  best  critics,  both  ancient  and  modem.  I  must  confess  that 
I  could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  liind,  who,  besides  the 
mechanical  rules,  which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  discourse 
upon,  would  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  line  wriiing, 
and  shew  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure  which  rises 
in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a  noble  work.  Thus,  although 
/  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  unities  of  time, 

lb  place,  and  action,  with  other  points  of  the  same  nature,  should 
'  be  thoroughly  explained  and  understood,— there  is  still  something 

U  more  essential  to  the  art,  something  that  elevates  and  astonishes 

II  the  fancy,  and  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the  reader,  which  few 

F  of  the  critics  besides  Longinus  have  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns  of  wit,  and 
forced  conceits,  which  have  no  manner  of  influence  either  for  the 
bettering  or  enlarging  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  them,  and  ha,ve 
been  carefully  avoided  by  the  greatest  writers  both  among  the  an- 
cients and  modems.    I  have  endeavoured  in  several  of  my  specula- 

10  tions  to  banish  this  Gothic  taste  which  has  taken  possession  among 
us,  I  entertained  Jhe  town,  for  a  week  together,  with  an  essay 
upon  wit';  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of  those 
false  binds  which  have  been  admired  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  wherein  the  nature  of 
true  wit  consists,  I  afterwards  gave  an  instance  of  the  great  force 
which  lies  in  a  natural  simpUcity  of  thought  to  affect  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  from  such  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  else  besides  this 
single  qualification  to  recommend  them.  I  have  Ukewise  ei- 
amined  the  works  of  the  greatest  poet  which  our  nfttion,  or, 

30  perhaps,  any  other,  has  produced;  and  particularized  most  of 
those  rational  and  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that 
divine  work".  I  shall  next  Saturday  enter  upon  an  essay  en  the 
pleaiurei  of  imagination,  which,  though  it  shall  consider  that  sub- 
ject at  large,  will  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader  what  it  is  that 
gives  a  beauty  to  many  passages  of  the  finest  writers  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  entirely  new,  I 
question  not  but  it  will  be  received  with  candour. — O. 


'  Ste  Not,  £^-63,  page  319. 
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OPERATIC  SPARROWS. 


§  2.     ON  THE  STAGE. 

No.  5.     the  Opera;   HandePi    RinaiJo   and  Armida;    rUieuI/iiu 
language  tftbe  litretto. 

Spectitum  idmiui  ritum  tcn<atis?— Hob.  Aii  Poet.  5. 

An  opera  may  be  allowed  to  be  extravagantly  lavish  in  its 
decorations,  as  its  only  design  is  to  gratify  the  senses,  and 
keep  up  an  indolent  attention  in  the  audience.  Common  sense 
however  requires,  that  there  should  be*  nothing  in  the  scenes  and 
machines  which  may  appear  childish  and  absurd.  How  would 
the  wits  of  King  Charles's  time  have  laughed  to  have  seen^ 
Nicolini  exposed  to  a  tempest  m  robes  of  ermine,  and  sailing  • 
in  an  open  boat  upon  a  sea  of  paste-board?  What  a  field  of 
raillery  would  they  have  been  let  into,  had  they  been  entertained 
10  with  panted  dragons  spitting  wild  fire,  enchanted  chariots  drawn 
by  Flanders  mares,  and  real  cascades  in  artificial  landskips? 
A  little  skill  in  criticism  would  inform  us,  that  shadows  and 
realities  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together  in  the  same  piece; 
and  that  the  scenes  which  are  designed  as  the  representations 
of  nature,  should  be  filled  with  resemblances,  and  not  with  the 
things  themselves.  If  one  would  represent  a  wide  champaign 
country  filled  with  herds  and  flocks,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
draw  the  country  only  upon  the  scenes,  and  to  crowd  several 
parts  of  the  stage  with  sheep  and  oxen.  Tills  is  joining  together 
30  inconsistencies,  and  making  the  decoration  partly  real,  and  partly 
imaginary.  I  would  recommend  what  I  have  said  here  to  the 
directors,  as  well  as  to  the  admirers  of  our  modem  opera. 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  streets  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  saw 
an  ordinary  fellow  carrying  a  cage  full  of  little  birds  upon  his 
Moulder;  and,  as  I  was  wondering  with  myself  what  use  he 
would  put  them  to,  he  was  met  very  luckily  by  an  acquaintance, 
who  had  the  same  curiosity.  Upon  his  asking  him  what  he  had 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  told  him  that  he  had  been  buying  sparrows 
for  the  opera.  *  Sparrows  for  the  opera,'  says  his  friend,  licking 
JO  his  lips,  'what,  are  they  to  be  roasted?'  'No,  no,'  says  the 
other,  '  they  are  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  to 
fly  about  the  stage.' 

Thia  strange  dialogue  awakened  my  curio^y  so  far,  tliat  1 
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immediately  bought  the  opera,  by  which  means  I  perceived  that 
the  sparrows  were  to  act  the  part  of  singing  birds  in  a  delightful 
grove;  though,  upon  a  nearer  inquiry,  I  found  the  sparrows  put 
the  same  trick  upon  the  audience  that  Sir  Martin  Mar-all" 
practised  upon  his  mistress ;  for  though  they  flew  in  sight,  the 
music  proceeded  from  a  concert  of  flageolets  and  bird-calls  which 
were  planted  behind  the  scenes.  At  the  same  time  I  made  this 
discovery,  I  found  by  the  discourse  of  the  actors  that  there  were 
great  designs  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  opera ;  that 

lo  it  had  been  proposed  to  break  down  a  part  of  the  watt,  and  to 
surprise  the  audience  with  a  party  of  an  hundred  horse,  and  that 
there  was  actually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New-river  into  the 
house,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus  and  water-works.  This 
project,  as  I  have  since  heard,  is  postponed  till  the  summer 
season,  when  it  is  thought  the  coolness  that  proceeds  from 
fountains  and  cascades  will  be  more  acceptable  and  refreshing 
to  people  of  quality.  In  the  mean  time,  to  find  out  a  more 
agreeable  entertainment  for  the  winter  season,  the  opera  of 
Rinaldo  is  filled  with  thunder  and  lightning,  illuminations  and 

ao  fire-works,  which  the  audience  may  look  upon  without  catching 
cold,  and  indeed  without  much  danger  of  being  burnt ;  for  there 
are  several  engines  filled  with  water,  and  ready  to  play  at  a 
minute's  warning,  in  case  any  such  accident  should  happen. 
However,  as  I  have  a  very  great  friendship  for  the  owner  of  this 
theatre,  I  hope  that  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  insure  his  house 
before  he  would  let  this  opera  be  acted  in  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  scenes  should  l>e  very  surprising, 
which  were  contrived  by  two  poets  of  different  nations,  and 
raised  by  two  magicians  of  different  seses,    Armida,  as  we  are 

^  told  in  the  argument,  was  an  Amazonian  enchantress,  and  poor 
Signior  Cassani,  as  we  learn  fixtm  the  persons  represented,  a 
Christian  conjurer  (Mago  Christiano).  I  must  confess  I  am  very 
much  puzzled  to  find  bow  an  Amaion  should  Ik  versed  in  the 
black  art,  or  how  a  good  Christian,  for  such  is  the  part  of 
the  magician,  should  deal  with  the  devil. 

To  consider  the  poets  after  the  conjurers,  I  shall  give  you 
a  taste  of  the  Italian  from  ttie  first  lines  of  his  preface.  Eeceti, 
benigna  leltore,  ua  parte  di  poche  itrc,  cte  te  ben  aatc  di  mttr,  men 
e  ptro  aiotio  di  tentbrt,  ma  si  fori  cmosecre  figtia  ^  Apdh  ten 

40  qualebt  ragghdi  Ptirnaije. — Btlield,gtntle  rtaJtrt  tit  birtb  ef  a  Jitvi 
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evenings,  twhich,  thnigb  it  be  the  iiffspring  of  the  night,  it  net  the 
aiorti've  of  darkniii,  but  w  ill  make  itielf  iniKiin  to  be  the  Jen  of 
Apollo,  ivilb  a  certain  raj  of  Pammsm.  He  afterwards  proceeds 
to  call  Mynheer  Handel"  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  and  to  ac- 
quaint us,  in  the  same  sublimity  of  style,  that  he  composed  this 
opera  in  a  fortnight.  Such  are  the  wits,  to  whose  tastes  we 
so  ambitiously  conform  ourselves.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  finest 
writers  among  the  modem  Italians  express  themselves  in  such 
a  florid  form  of  words,  and  such  tedious  circumlocutions,  as  are 

10  used  by  none  but  pedants  in  our  own  country :  and  at  the  same 
time  fill  their  writings  with  such  poor  imaginations  and  conceits, 
as  our  youths  are  ashamed  of  before  they  have  been  two  years 
at  the  university.  Some  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  it  is  the 
difTerence  of  genius  which  produces  this  difference  in  the  works 
of  the  two  nations ;  but,  to  shew  there  is  nothing  in  this,  if  we 
look  into  the  writings  of  the  old  Italians,  such  as  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  we  shall  find  that  the  English  writers,  in  their  way  of 
thinking  and  expressing  themselves,  resemble  those  authore  much 
more  than  the  modern  Italians  pretend  to  do.     And  as  for 

30  the  poet  himself,  from  whom  the  dreams  of  this  opera  are  taken, 
1  must  entirely  agree  with  Monsieur  Boileau,  that  one  verse 
in  Virgil  is  worth  all  the  clinqtw]it  or  tinsel  of  Tasso. 

But  to  return  to  the  sparrows ;  there  have  been  so  many 
flights  of  them  let  loose  in  this  opera,  that  it  is  feared  the  house 
will  never  get  rid  of  them ;  and  that  in  other  plays  they  may  mako 
their  entrance  in  very  wrong  and  improper  scenes,  so  as  to  be 
seen  flying  m  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  or  perching  upon  a  king's 
throne;  besides  the  inconveniences  which  the  heads  of  the 
audience  may  sometimes  suffer  from  them.     I  am  credibly  in- 

30  formed,  that  there  was  once  a  design  of  casting  into  an  opera 
the  story  of  Whittington  and  his  cat,  and  that  in  order  to  it, 
there  had  been  got  together  a  great  quantity  of  mice ;  but 
Mr,  Rich,  the  proprietor  of  the  play-house,  very  prudently 
considered  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  cat  to  kill  them  all, 
and  that  consequently  the  princes  of  the  stage  might  be  as  much 
infested  with  mice,  as  the  prince  of  the  island  was  before  the 
cat's  arrival  upon  it ;  for  which  reason  he  would  not  permit 
it  to  be  acted  in  his  house.  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  blame  him; 
for,  as  he  said  very  well  upon  that  occasion,  I  do  not  hear  that 

40  any  of  the  performers  in  our  opera  pretend  to  equal  the  famous 
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Fied  piper,  who  made  all  the  mice  of  a  great  town  in  Germany 
follow  his  music,  and  by  that  means  cleared  the  place  of  those 
Uttle  noxious  animals. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  paper,  I  must  inform  my  reader,  that  I 
hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  with  London  and  Wise,  who  will  be 
appointed  gardeners  of  the  play-house,  to  furnish  the  opera  of 
Rinaldo  and  Armida  with  an  orange-grove;  and  that  the  next 
time  it  is  acted,  the  singing  birds  will  be  personated  by  tomtits: 
the  undertakers  being  resolved  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  money 
o  for  the  gratification  of  the  audience. — C. 


No.  13.     Signer  Nico/lai'j  combat  ivith  a  lion ;  bhtory  of  several 
stage  lions ;  Nicolini  a  great  master  cf  action. 

Die  mihi,  si  fiieiii  tu  leo,  quails  cris? — Mart. 
Were  you  a  lion,  how  would  yon  behave? 

There  is  nothing  that  of  late  years  has  afibrded  matter  of 
greater  amusement  to  the  town  than  Signior  Nlcolini's"  combat 
with  a  lion  in  the  Haymarket,  which  has  been  very  often  ex- 
hibited to  the  general  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  first  rumour 
of  this  intended  combat  it  was  confidently  affirmed  and  is  still 
believed  by  many  In  both  galleries,  that  there  would  be  a  tame 
lion  sent  from  the  Tower  every  opera  night,  in  order  to  be  killed 
by  Hydaspes;  this  report,  though  altogether  groundless,  so  uni- 

10  versally  prevailed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  play-house,  that 
some  of  the  most  refined  politicians  in  those  parts  of  the  audience 
gave  it  out  in  a  whisper,  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  the 
tiger  who  made  his  appearance  in  king  William's  days,  and  that 
the  stage  would  be  supplied  with  lions  at  the  public  expence, 
during  the  whole  session.  Many  likewise  were  the  conjectures 
of  the  treatment  which  this  lion  was  to  meet  with  from  the 
hands  of  Signior  Nicolini;  some  supposed  that  he  was  to  subdue 
him  in  recltativo,  as  Orpheus  used  to  serve  the  wild  beasts  in 
his  time,  and  afterwards  to  knock  him  on  the  head ;  some  fancied 

30  that  the  lion  would  not  pretend  to  lay  his  paws  upon  the  hero, 
by  reason  of  the  received  opinion,  that  a  lion  will  not  hurt  a 
vii^n :  several,  who  pretended  to  have  seen  the  opera  in  Italy, 

fO  had  Informed  their  friends,  that  the  lion  was  to  act  a  part  in 
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High-Dutch,  and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough-base, 
before  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  HydaspesQ.  To  clear  up  a  matter 
that  was  so  variously  reported,  1  have  made  it  my  business  to 
examine  whether  this  pretended  lion  is  really  the  savage  he 
appears  to  be,  or  only  a  counterfeit. 

But  before  I  communicate  my  discoveries  I  must  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  upon  my  walking  behind  the  scenes  last  winter, 
as  I  was  thinking  on  something  else,  I  accidentally  justled  against 
a  monstrous  animal  that  extremely  startled  me,  and  upon  my 

lo  nearer  survey  of  it,  appeared  to  be  a  lion  rampant.  The  lion, 
seeing  me  very  much  surprised,  told  me,  in  a  gentle  voice,  that 
1  might  come  by  him  If  1  pleased :  '  for,'  says  he,  '  I  do  not 
intend  to  hurt  anybody,'  I  thanked  him  very  kindly  and  passed 
by  bim;  and,  in  a  little  time  after,  saw  him  leap  upon  the  stage, 
and  act  his  part  with  very  great  applause.  It  has  been  observed 
by  several,  that  the  lion  has  changed  his  manner  of  acting  twice 
or  thrice  since  his  first  appearance;  which  will  not  seem  strange, 
when  I  acquaint  my  reader  that  the  lion  has  been  changed  upon 
the  audience  three  several  times.    The  iirst  lion  was  a  candle-    ■ 

*o  Soulier,  who  being  a  fellow  of  a  testy,  choleric  temper,  overdid 
his  part,  and  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  killed  so  easily 
as  he  ought  to  have  done;  besides,  it  was  observed  of  him,  that 
he  grew  more  surly  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  lion ;  and 
having  dropt  some  words  in  ordinary  conversation,  as  if  he  had 
not  fought  his  best,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown 
upon  his  back  in  the  scuffle,  and  that  he  would  wrestle  with 
Mr.  Nicolini  for  what  he  pleased,  out  of  his  lion's  skin,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  discard  him :  and  it  is  verily  believed  to 
this  day,  that  had  he  been  brought  upon  the  stage  another  time, 

JO  he  would  certainly  have  done  mischief.  Besides,  it  was  objected 
against  the  first  lion,  that  he  reared  himself  so  high  upon  his 
hinder  paws,  and  walked  in  so  erect  a  posture,  that  he  looked 
more  like  an  old  man  than  a  lion. 

The  second  lion  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  who  belonged  to  the 
play-house,  and  had  the  character  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  man 
in  bis  profession.  If  the  former  was  too  furious,  this  was  too 
sheepish,  for  his  part ;  insomuch  that  after  a  short  modest  walk 
upon  the  stage,  he  would  fell  at  the  first  touch  of  Hydaspes, 
without  grappling  with  him,  and  giving  him  an    opporttinity 

40  of  shewing  his  variety  of  Italian  trips;   it  is.  said  Indeed,  that 
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he  once  gave  him  a  rip  in  his  flesh-colour  doublet ;  but  this  was 
only  to  make  work  for  himself,  in  his  private  character  of  a  tailor. 
1  must  not  omit  that  it  was  this  second  h'on  who  treated  me  with 
so  much  humanity  behind  the  scenes. 

The  acting  lion  at  present  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a  country 
gentleman  who  does  it  for  his  diversion,  but  desires  his  name 
may  be  concealed.  He  says  very  handsomely,  in  his  own  excuse, 
that  he  does  not  act  for  gain,  that  he  indulges  an  innocent 
pleasure  in  tt;  and  that  it  is  better  to  pass  away  an  evening 

□  in  this  manner,  than  in  gaming  and  drinking;  but  at  the  same 
time  says,  with  a  very  agreeable  raillery  upon  hinuelf,  that  if  his 
name  should  be  known,  the  ill-natured  world  might  call  him, 
Tix  an  in  the  lion's  skin.  This  gentleman's  temper  is  made  out 
of  such  a  happy  mixture  of  the  mild  and  the  choleric,  that 
he  outdoes  both  his  predecessors,  and  has  drawn  together  greater 
audiences  than  have  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

—  I  must  not  conclude  my  narrative  without  taking  notice  of 
a  groundless  report  that  has  been  raised,  to  a  gentleman's  dis- 
advantage of  whom  I  must  declare  myself  an  admirer ;  namely, 

■0  that  Signior  Nicolini  and  the  lion  have  been  seen  sitting  peace- 
ably by  one  another  and  smoking  a  pipe  together  behind  the 
scenes ;  by  which  their  common  enemies  would  insinuate,  that  it 
is  but  a  sham  combat  which  they  represent  upon  the  stage; 
but,  upon  inquiry  I  find,  that  if  any  such  correspondence  has 
passed  between  them,  it  was  not  till  the  combat  was  pver,  when 
the  lion  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead,  according  to  the  received 
rules  of  the  drama.  Besides,  this  is  what  is  practised  every  day 
in  Westminster-hall,  where  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see 
a  couple  of  lawyers,  who  have  been  tearing  each  other  to  pieces 

;o  in  the  court,  embnicing  one  another  as  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  it. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  in  any  part  of  this  relation,  to  reflect 
upon  Signior  Nicolini,  \yho  in  acting  this  part  only  complies  with 
the  wretched  taste  of  bis  audience;  he  knows  very  well  that  the 
lion  has  many  more  admirers  than  himself;  as  they  say  of  the 
famous  equestrian  statue  on  the  Pont-Neuf  at  Paris,  that  more 
people  go  to  see  the  horse  than  the  king"  who  sits  upon  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  gives  me  a  just  indignation  to  see  a  person  whose 
action   gives  new  majesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and 

[o  softness  to  lovers,  thus  sinking  from  the  greatness  of  his  be- 
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faaviour,  and  degraded  into  tHe  characCn-  of  the  London  Prentice", 
I  have  often  wished  that  our  tragedians  would  copy  after  this 
great  master  in  action.  Could  they  make  the  same  use  of  their 
arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with  as  signiUcant  looks 
and  passions,  bow  glorious  would  an  English  tragedy  appear 
with  that  action,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to  the  forced 
thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian 
opera!  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  related  this  combat  of  the  Uon, 
to  shew  what  are  at  present  the  reigning  entertainments  of  the 
o  politer  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Audiences  have  often  been  reproached  by  writers  for  the 
coarseness  of  their  taste:  but  our  present  grierance  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  want  of  a  good  taste,  but  of  common  sense. — C. 


Ho.  18.     Hiitory  of  tbt  Italian  Optra  m  England;  the  prevailing 
fandnesifor  it  anreaimable  and  extravagant. 

Equitil  quoque  jam  migrivil  »b  aure  voluptu 
Omitii  ad  iiicntoc  ocukic  et  gaudia  vana. 

Hon.  Ep.  ii.  I.  187. 
Bui  even  our  knigbtt  ffom  wit  and  geniut  fly 
To  pageant  shows,  that  charm  Ihc  wandering  eye. 

It  is  my  de^gn  in  this  paper  to  deliver  down  to  posterity 
a  faithful  account  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  of  the  gradual  pro- 
gress which  it  has  made  upon  the  English  stage";  for  there  is 
no  question  but  our  great  grand-children  will  be  very  curious 
to  know  the  reason  why  their  forefathers  used  to  sit  together  like 
an  audience  of  foreigners  in  their  own  country,  and  to  hear 

20  whole  plays  acted  before  them  in  a  tongue  which,  they  did 
not  understand. 

Arsinoe°was  the  lirst  opera  that  gave  us  3  taste  of  Italian 
music.  The  great  success  this  opera  met  with  [H\>duced  some 
attempts  of  forming  pieces  upon  Italian  plans,  which  should  give 
a  more  natural  and  reasonable  entertainment  than  what  can  be 
met  with  in  the  elaborate  trifles  of  that  nation.  This  alarmed 
the  poetasters  and  fiddlers  of  the  town,  who  were  used  to  deal  in 
a  more  ordinary  kind  of  ware;  and  therefore  laid  down  an 
established  rule,  which  is  received  as  such  to  this  day,  Ihat  nothing 

30  is  capable  of  being  luell  ict  to  mmic,  tbat  ii  not  nonieme. 

This  maxim  was  no  sooner  received,  but  we  immediately 
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fell  to  translating  the  Italian  operas;  and  as  there  was  no  great 
danger  of  hurting  the  sense  of  those  extraordinary  pieces,  our 
authors  would  often  make  words  of  their  own  which  were 
entirely  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  passages  they  pretended 
to  translate;  their  chief  care  being  to  make  the  numbers  of 
the  English  verse  answer  to  those  of  the  Italian,  that  both  of 
tbem  might  go  to  the  same  tune.  Thus  the  famous  song  in 
Camilla", 

Batbars,  li,  t'inteada,  etc. 
BirbaroDi  wiinaD,  ja,  I  know  your  meaning; 
which  expresses  the  resentments  of  an  angry  lover,  was  translated 

o  into  that  English  lamentation, 

Ftail  ate  a  lover'i  hopes,  etc. 
And  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  most  refined  persons 
of  the  British  nation  dying  away  and  languishing  to  notes  that 
were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  rage  aud  indignation.  It  happened 
also  very  frequently,  where  the  sense  was  rightl/  translated,  the 
necessary  transposition  of  words,  which  were  drawn  out  of 
the  phrase  of  one  tongue  into  that  of  another,  made  the  music 
appear  very  absurd  in  one  tongue,  that  was  very  natural  in  the 
other.    I  remember  an  Italian  verse  that  ran  thus  word  for  word. 

And  tuin'd  my  rige  into  pity ; 

which  the  English  for  rhyme's  sake  translated. 

And  into  pily  tam'd  my  rage. 

:o  By  this  means  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted  to  pity  in 
the  Italian  fell  upon  the  word  rage  in  the  English;  and  the 
angry  sounds  that  were  turned  to  rage  in  the  original  were 
made  to  express  pity  in  the  translation.  It  oftentimes  happened 
likewise,  that  the  finest  notes  in  the  air  fell  upon  the  most 
insignificant  words  in  the  sentence.  I  have  known  the  word  and 
pursued  through  the  whole  gamut,  have  been  entertained  with 
many  a  melodious  tbt,  and  have  beard  the  most  beautiful  graces, 
quavers,  and  divisions  bestowed  upon  then,  for,  and  from;  to 
the  eternal  honour  of  our  English  particles. 

]o  The  next  step  to  our  refinement  was  the  introducing  of 
Italian  actors  into  our  optera ;  who  sung  their  parts  in  their 
own  language,  at  the  same  time  that  our  countrymen'  performed 
theirs  in  our  native  tongue.  The  King  or  hero  of  the  jday 
generally  spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves  answered  him  in  English; 
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the  lover  frequently  made  his  court,  and  gained  the  heart  of 
his  princess,  in  a  language  which  site  did  not  understand.  One 
would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  have  carried  on  dialogues 
after  this  manner,  without  an  interpreter  between  the  persons 
that  conversed  together ;  but  this  was  the  state  of  the  English 
stage  for  about  three  years. 

At  length  the  audience  grew  tired  of  understanding  half  the 
opera;  and  therefore  to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  the  fatigue  of 
thinking,  have  so  ordered  it  at  present,  that  the  whole  opera 

10  is  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  no  longer  undcratand 
the  language  of  our  own  stage,  insomuch  that  I  have  often  been 
afraid,  when  i  have  seen  our  Italian  performers  chattering  in  the 
vehemence  of  action,  that  they  have  been  calling  us  names,  and 
abusing  us  among  themselves;  but  1  hope,  since  we  do  put  such 
an  entire  confidence  in  them,  they  will  not  talk  against  us  before 
our  fices,  though  they  may  do  it  with  the  same  fafeiy  as  if  it 
were  behind  our  backs".  In  the  mean  time,  1  cannot  forbear 
thinking  how  naturally  an  historian  who  writes  two  or  three 
hundred  years  hence,  and  does  not  know  the  taste  of  his  wise 

10  forefathers,  will  make  the  following  reflexion, '  In  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Italian  tongue  was  so  well  under- 
stood in  England  that  operas  were  acted  on  the  public  si  age 
in  that  language.' 

One  scarce  knows  how  to  be  serious  in  the  confutation  of 
an  absurdity  that  shows  itself  at  the  first  sight.  It  does  not  want 
any  great  measure  of  sense  to  see  the  ridicule  of  this  monstrous 
practice:  but  what  makes  it  the  more  astonishing,  it  is  not  the 
taste  of  the  rabble,  but  of  persons  of  the  greatest  politeness, 
which  has  established  it. 

JO  If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above  the  English, 
the  English  have  a  genius  for  other  performances  of  a  much 
higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the  mind  a  much  nobler 
entertainment.  Would  one  think  it  was  possible  (at  a  time 
when  an  author"  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Fhxdra  and 
Hippolitus)  for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  the  Italian 
opera,  as  scarce  to  give  a  third  day's  hearing  to  that  admirable 
tragedy !  Music  is  certainly  a  very  agreeable  entertainment ;  but 
if  it  would  take  the  entire  possession  of  our  ears,  if  it  would  make 
us  incapable  of  hearing  sense,  if  it  would  exclude  arts  that  have 

40  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  refinement  of  human  nature, — 
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At  present,  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very  uncertain,  that  we 
do  not  know  what  it  is  we  like ;  only,  in  genera),  we  are  trans- 
ported with  any  thing  that  is  not  English ;  s>o  it  be  of  a  foreign 
growth,  let  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  High-Dutch,  it  is  the  same 
thing.  In  short,  our  English  music  is  quite  rooted  out,  and 
-nothing  yet  planted  in  its  stead ■*. 

When  a  royal  palace  is  burnt  to  the  ground,  every  man  is 
o  at  liberty  to  present  his  plan  for  a  new  one ;  and  though  it  be  but 
indifferently  put  together,  it  may  furnish  several  hints  that  may 
be  of  use  to  a  good  architect.  I  shall  take  the  same  liberty 
in  a  following  paper,  of  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  music ;  which  I  shidl  lay  down  only  in  a  problematical  n 
to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  masters  in  the  art,— 


No,  2B.     ne  recitati-ve  fart  of^eralic  music;  Pamtl ;  Lully. 
lingua  I 


Sulvioi,  Dl  Ohio  n 

HoR.  Sat.  i.  lo.  33. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  English  audience 
than  the  Italian  recitativo  at  its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage. 
People  were  wonderfully  surprised  to  hear  generals  singing  the 
word  of  command,  and  ladies  delivering  messages  in  music.  Our 
JO  countrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  they  heard  a  lover 
chanting  out  a  billet-doux,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a  letter 
set  to  a  tune.  The  famous  blunder  in  an  old  play  of '  Enter  a 
king  and  two  fiddlers,  solus,'  was  now  no  longer  an  absurdity; 
when  it  was  impossible  for  a  hero  in  a  desert,  or  a  princess 
in  her  closet,  to  speak  any  thing  unaccompanied  with  musical 
instruments. 

But  however  this  Italian  method  of  acting  in  recitativo  might 
appear  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  just  than 
that  which  prevailed  in  our  English  opera  before  this  innovation; 
JO  the  transition  irom  an  air  to  recitative  music  being  more  natural, 
than  the  passing  from  a  song  to  plain  and  ordinary  speaking, 
which  was  the  common  method  in  Purcell's  operas". 

The  only  fault  I  find  in  our  present  practice  is,  the  making  use 
of  the  Italian  recitativo  with  English  words. 
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To  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  1  must  observe  that 
the  tone,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  the  accent  of  every  nation 
in  their  ordinary  speech,  is  altogether  difTerent  from  that  of  every 
.  other  people ;  as  we  may  see  even  in  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  who 
border  so  near  upon  us.  By  the  tone  or  accent,  I  do  not  mean 
the  pronunciation  of  each  particular  word,  but  the  sound  of 
the  whole  sentence.  Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an  English 
gentlemw,  when  he  hears  a  French  tragedy,  to  complain  that 
the  actors  all  of  them  speak  in  a  tone ;  and  therefcu^  he  very 

10  wisely  prefers  his  own  countrymen,  not  considering  that  a 
fbreigner  complains  of  the  same  tone  in  an  English  actor. 

For  this  reason,  the  recitative  music  in  every  language  should 
be  as  different  as  the  tone  or  accent  of  each  language ;  for  other- 
vise,  what  may  properly  express  a  passion  in  one  language  will 
not  do  it  in  another.  Every  one  who  has  been  long  in  Italy 
knows  very  well,  that  the  cadences  in  recitatjvo  bear  a  remote 
affinity  to  the  tone  of  their  voices  In  ordinary  conversation,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  are  only  the  accents  of  their  language  made 
more  musical  and  tuneful. 

10  Thus  the  notes  of  inten-ogation  or  admiration  in  the  Italian 
music,  (if  one  may  so  call  them,)  which  resemble  their  accents 
in  discourse  on  such  occasions,  are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  tones 
of  an  English  voice  when  we  are  angry ;  insomuch  that  I  have 
ot^en  seen  our  audiences  extremely  mistaken  as  to  what  has  been 
doing  upon  the  stage,  and  expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock  down 
his  messenger,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a  question ;  or 
fancying  that  he  quarrels  with  his  friend,  when  he  only  bids 
bim  good  morrow. 

For  this  reason  the  Italian  artists  cannot  agree  with  our 

}o  English  musicians  in  admiring  Furcell's  compositions,  and  think- 
ing his  tunes  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  words;  because 
both  nations  do  not  always  express  the  same  passions  by  the 
same  sounds. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  English  composer 
should  not  follow  the  Italian  recitative  too  servilely,  but  make  use 
of  many  gentle  deviations  from  it,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
native  language.  He  may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  softness 
and  iij'"S  /"^l'  (^  Shakespear  calls  them)",  but  should  still 
remember  that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  an  English 

40  audience ;  and  by  humouring  the  tone  of  our  voices  in  ordinary 
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conversation,  have  the  same  regard  to  the  accent  of  his  own 
language,  as  those  persons  had  to  theirs  whom  he  professes  to 
Imitate.  It  is  observed  that  several  of  the  singmg  birds  of 
our  own  country  learn  to  sweeten  their  voices,  and  mellow  the  - 
harshness  of  their  natural  notes,  by  practising  under  those  that 
come  from  warmer  climates.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  allow 
the  Italian  opera  to  lend  our  English  miisic  as  much  as  may  grace 
and  soften  it,  but  never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  destroy  it. 
Let  the  infusion  be  as  strong  as  you  please,  but  still  let  the 

10  subject-matter  of  it  be  English. 

A  composer  should  fit  his  music  to  the  genius  of  the  pecple, 
and  consider  that  the  delicacx  of  hearing  and  taste  of  harmony 
has  been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which  every  country  abounds 
with;  in  short,  that  music  is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  what  is 
harmony  (o  one  ear  may  be  dissonance  to  mother. 
I  The  same  observations  which  I  have  made  upon  the  recitative 
part  of  music,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  songs  and  airs  in  general. 
Signior  Baptist  Lully  acted  like  a  man  of  sense  in  this  par- 
ticular.   He  found  the  French  music  extremely  defective,  and 

ao  very  often  barbarous:  however,  knowing  the  genius  of  the 
people,  the  humour  of  their  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he 
had  to  deal  with,  he  did  not  pretend  to  extirpate  the  French 
music,  and  plant  the  Italian  in  its  stead ;  but  only  to  cultivate  ard 
civilize  it  with  innumerable  graces  and  modulations  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  Italian".  By  this  means  the  French  music  b 
now  perfect  in  its  bind ;  and  when  you  say  it  is  not  so  good  as 
the  Italian,  you  only  mean  that  it  does  not  please  you  so  well,  for 
there  is  scarce  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  wonder  to  hear 
you  give   the    Italian   such   a   preference.      The   music   of  the 

30  French  is  indeed  very  properly  adapted  to  their  pronunciation 
and  accent,  as  their  whole  opera  wonderfully  favours  the  genius 
of  such  a  gay  airy  people.  The  chorus  in  which  that  opera 
abounds  gives  the  parterre"  frequent  opportunities  of  joining  in 
consort  with  the  stage.  This  inclination  of  the  audience  to  ang 
along  with  the  actors  so  prevails  with  them,  that  I  have  some- 
times known  the  performer  on  the  stage  do  no  more  in  a  cele- 
brated song  than  the  clerk  of  a  parish-church,  who  serves  only  to 
raise  the  psalm,  and  is  afterwards  drowned  in  the  music  cf  the 
congregation.     Every  actor  that  comes  on  the  stage  is  a  beau. 

40  The  queens  and  heroines  are  so  painted,  that  they  appear  as 
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ruddy  and  cherry-cheeked  as  milk-inaids.  The  shepherds  are  all 
embroidered,  and  acquit  themselves  in  a  ball  better  than  our 
English  dancing. masters.  I  have  seen  a  couple  of  rivers  appear 
in  red  stockings ;  and  Alpheus,  instead  of  having  his  head  covered 
with  sedge  and  bullrushcs,  making  love  in  a  fair  full-bottomed 
periwig  and  a  plume  of  feathers,  but  with  a  voice  so  full  of  shakes 
and  quavers,  that  I  should  have  thought  the  munnuis  of  a  country 
brook  the  much  more  agreeable  music. 

I  remember  the  last  opera  I  saw  in  that  merry  nation  was  the 

o  rape  of  Proserpine,  where  Pluto,  to  make  the  more  tempting 
figure,  puts  himself  in  a  French  equipage,  and  brings  Ascalaphus 
along  with  him  as  his  valrt  de  cbatnbre.  This  is  what  we  call 
folly  and  impertinence,  but  what  the  French  look  upon  as  gay 
and  polite. 

I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  oifered,  than  that   j 
music,  architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  oratory, 
are  to  deduce  their  laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense  and   | 
taste  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of  those  arts  them-   I 
selves  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  taste  is  not  to  conform  to  the  I 

o  art,  but  the  art  to  the  taste.  Music  is  not  designed  to  please 
only  chromatic  ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
harsh  from  disagreeable  notes,  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a 
judge  whether  a  passion  is  expressed  in  proper  sounds,  and 
whether  the  melody  of  those  sounds  be  more  or  less  pleaang.— C. 


Bb.  40.     English  trageSani ;  rulet  qf  tragic  art ;  abiurdity  of 
tri^-camtdy  ;  rants. 

Ac  IK  foHe  putei.  me,  qux  ficere  ipie  lecutein. 

Cum  recto  triclant  alii,  laadiie  malignc : 

llle  pet  extenluoi  funem  mihi  poue  vidctur 

Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  peoui  inaiiilei  angll. 

Itritat,  niulcet,  faliU  iKtoribut  implet, 

Ut  migui.  et  modo  me  Tbebii,  modo  ponit  Athenif. 

Hon.  Epist.  ii.  1.  3oS. 
Yet  ImI  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teicb, 
Ot  praiie  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach. 
Let  me  for  once  presume  I'  inilruct  Ihe  time). 
To  know  the  poel  from  the  man  of  rhymes. 
"Tis  he,  who  givei  my  breait  a  thousand  pains. 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  ibat  he  feigns;  ninlr 
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EaragCi  compote,  wilh  more  tban  magic  art, 
With  pil^,  and  with  teiroi,  teiT  my  heart ; 
And  tnitch  me  o'er  the  earth,  or  through  the  air. 
To  Thebec.  to  Atheni,  when  he  will,  and  where. 

Pope, 

The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  possessed  with  a  notion, 
that  when  they  represent  a  virtuous  or  innocent  person  in  distress, 
they  ought  not  to  leave  him  till  they  have  delivered  him  out  of 
his  troubles,  or  made  him  triumph  over  his  enemies.  This  error 
they  have  been  led  into  by  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modem  criti- 
cism, that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  an  impartial  execution  of  poetical  justice. 
Who  were  the  Rrst  that  established  this  rule,  I  know  not;  but 
I  am  sure  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  in  reason,  or  in  the 

io  practice  of  the  ancients.  We  lind  that  good  and  evil  happeu 
alike  to  all  men  on  this  side  the  grave;  and  as  the  principal 
design  of  tragedy  is  to  raise  comrhjferation  and  terror  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience,  we  shall  defeat  this  great  end,  if  we  always 
make  virtue  and  innocence  happy  and  successful.  Whatever 
crosses  and  disappointments  a  good  man  suffers  in  the  body  of 
the  tragedy,  they  will  make  but  small  impression  on  our  minds, 
when  we  know  that  in  the  last  act  he  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of 
his  wishes  and  desires.  When  we  see  him  engaged  in  the  depth 
of  his  afRictions,  we  are  apt  to  comfort  ourselves,  because  we  are 

zo  S'jre  he  will  find  his  way  out  of  them,  and  that  his  grief,  how  great 
soever  it  may  be  at  present,  will  soon  terminate  in  gladness.  For 
this  reason  the  ancient  writers  of  tragedy  treated  men  in  their  plays, 
as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  world,  by  making  virtue  sometimes 
happy  and  sometimes  ml^rable,  as  they  found  it  in  the  fable 
which  they  made  choice  of,  or  as  it  might  ailect  their  audience 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  Aristotle  considers  the  tragedies 
that  were  written  in  either  of  these  kinds,  and  observes,  that  those 
which  ended  unhappily  had  always  pleased  the  people,  and  carried 
away  the  prize  in  the  public  dilutes  of  the  stage  from  those  that 

JO  ended  happily ».  Terror  and  commiseration  leave  a  pleasing 
anguish  in  the  mind;  and  fix  the  audience  in  such  a  serious  com- 
posure of  thought,  as  is  much  more  lasting  and  delightful  than  any 
little  transient  starts  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  more  of  our  English  tragedies  have  succeeded,  in  which  the 
favourites  of  the  audience  sink  under  their  calamities,  than  those 
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in  which  they  recover  themselves  out  of  them.  The  best  plays 
of  this  kind  are,  The  Orphan,  Fenice  Pmerved,  Alexander  the  Great, 
tbrodoiius.  All  for  Love,  Oed^uj,  Oroonoko ",  Othello,  &c.  King 
Lear  is  an  admirable  tragedy  of  the  same  kind,  as  Shakespear 
wrote  it ;  but  as  it  is  reformed  according  to  the  chi^rical  notion 
of  poetical  justice,  in  my  humble  opinion  it  has  lost  half  its  beauty. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  allow,  that  there  are  very  noble  tragedies, 
which  have  been  framed  upon  the  other  plan,  and  have  ended 
happUy;  as  indeed  most  of  the  good  tragedies  which  have  been 
10  written  since  the  starting  of  the  above  mentioned  criticism  have 
taken  this  turn :  as  the  Mourning  Bride,  Tamerlane,  Uljuei,  Fbadra 
I  and  HippoUlui^,  with  most  of  Mr,  Dryden's.  I  must  also  allow, 
that  many  of  Shakespeare's,  and  several  of  the  celebrated  tra- 
gedies of  antiquity,  are  cast  in  the  same  form.  I  do  not  therefore 
dispute  against  this  way  of  writing  tragedies,  but  against  the 
criticism  that  would  establish  this  as  the  only  method,  and  by 
that  means  would  very  much  cramp  the  English  tragedy,  and 
perhaps  give  a  wrong  bent  to  the  genius  of  our  writers. 

The  tragi-comedy,  which  is  the  product  of  the  English 
30  theatre",  is  one  of  the  most  monstrous  inventions  that  ever  en- 
tered into  a  poet's  thoughts.  An  author  might  as  well  think  of 
weaving  the  adventures  of  ^neas  and  Hudibras  into  one  poem, 
as  of  writing  such  a  litetley  piece  of  mirth  and  sorrow.  But  the 
absurdity  of  these  performances  is  so  very  visible,  that  I  shall  not 
insist  upon  it. 

The  same  objections  which  are  made  to  tragi-comedy  may  in 
some  measure  be  applied  to  all  tragedies  that  have  a  double  plot 
in  them ;  which  are  likewise  more  frequent  upon  the  English 
stage  than  upon  any  other ;  for  though  the  grief  of  the  audience, 
30  in  such  performances,  be  not  changed  into  another  passion,  as  in 
tragi-comedies,  it  is  diverted  upon  another  object,  which  weakens 
their  concern  for  the  principal  action,  and  breaks  the  tide  of 
sorrow  by  throwing  it  into  different  channels.  This  inconveni- 
ence however  may  in  a  'great  measure  be  cured,  if  not  wholly 
removed,  by  the  skilful  choice  of  an  under  plot,  which  may  hear 
such  a  near  relation  to  the  principal  design,  as  to  contribute 
towards  the  completion  of  it,  and  be  concluded  by  the  same 
catastrophe. 

There  is  also  another  particular  which  may  be  reckoned  among 
40  the  blemishes,  or  rather  the  felse  beauties,  of  our  English  tragedy : 
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1  mean  those  particular  speeches  which  are  comnjonl)'  knovn  by 
the  name  of  rants.  The  warm  and  passionate  parts  of  a  tragedy 
are  always  the  most  taking  with  the  audience ;  for  which  reason 
we  often  see  the  players  pronouncing,  in  all  the  violence  of  action, 
several  parts  of  the  tragedy  which  the  author  writ  with  great 
temper,  and  designed  that  they  should  have  been  so  acted, 
I  have  seen  Powell"  very  often  raise  himself  a  loud  clap  by  this 
artifice.  The  poets  that  were  acquainted  with  this  secret  have 
given  frequent  occasion  for  such  emotions  in  the  actor,  by  adding 
JO  vehemence  to  words  where  there  was  no  passion,  or  inflaming  a 
real  pas^on  into  fustian.  This  hath  tilled  the  mouths  of  our 
heroes  with  bombast ;  and  given  them  such  sentiments  as  pro- 
ceed rather  from  a'swelling  than  a  greatness  of  mind.  Unnatural 
exclamations,  curses,  vows,  blasphemies,  a  defiance  of  mankind, 
and  an  outraging  of  the  gods,  frequently  pass  upon  the  audience 
for  towering  thoughts,  and  have  accordingly  met  with  infinite 
applause. 

1  shall  here  add  a  remark,  which  I  am  afraid  our  tragic  writers 
may  make  an  ill  use  of.    As  our  heroes  are  generally  lovers,  their 

to  swelling  and  blusteKqg  upon  the  stage  very  much  recommends 
them  to  the  fair  part  of  their  audience.  The  ladies  are  wonder- 
fully pleased  to  see  a  man  insulting  kings,  or  affronting  the  gods, 
in  one  scene,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress  in 
another.  Let  him  behave  himself  insolently  towards  the  tnea, 
and  abjectly  towards  the  fair  one,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 
proves  a  favourite  of  the  boxes.  Dryden  and  Lee,  In  several  of 
their  tragedies,  have  practised  this  secret  with  good  success. 

But  to  shew  how  a  rant  pleases  beyond  the  most  just    and 
natural  thought  that  is  not  pronounced  with  vehemence,  I  would 

JO  desire  the  reader,  when  he  sees  the  tragedy  of  OtJifai,  to  observe 
how  quietly  the  hero  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  act", 
after  having  pronounced  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  thought 
is  very  natural,  and  apt  to  move  compassion: 

To  you,  good  gods,  I  make  my  list  ippeil; 
Or  deal  my  ticlDci,  or  my  crimei  leveaL 
.    If  in  the  maze  of  file  I  Mindly  run. 

And  backward  tread  thme  piths  I  longbt  lo  ihun, 
Impute  my  ertois  to  your  own  decree; 
My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  it  free. 

Let  us  thenobserve  with  what  thunder-claps  of  applause  he  leaves 
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tbe  stage,  after  the  impieties  and  execrations  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act;  and  you  will  wonder  to  see  an  audience  so  cursed 
and  so  pleased  at  the  same  time. 

O  that,  M  oft  I  ha*e  at  Athcni  ma 

(Where  by  the  way  there  was  no  stage  till  many  years  after 

Oedipus) 

The  stage  ariie,  and  the  big  doiidi  detcend, 
So  now,  in  Ter7  deed,  1  might  behold 
Thii  pond'roui  globe,  and  all  yon  marble  roof, 
Meet  like  the  hands  of  Jove,  and  cnuh  mankiod. 
For  all  the  elements,  etc. 

Advertisement. 
Having  sfoitn  of  Mr.  Po<wtl!,ai  lometiTttes  raiting  hiuuelf  applaute 
from  tbe  ill  taile  iff  tie  audience ;  I  mint  de  him  the  justice  to  evin, 
that  be  is  exceUently  formed  for  a  tragedian,  and,  viben  be  pleairi, 
deserves  tbe  admiration  ef  tbe  best  Judges ;  as  J  doubt  not  but  be  vjill 
in  tbe  Conquest  of  Mexico ",  vibitb  is  acted  for  bis  ovm  benefit  to- 


ITo.  44.     Tragic  artifcei;  butchery  frequent  on  tbe  Engliib  stage; 
arguments  against  it ;  comic  artifices, 

Tu,  quid  ego  et  popolui  mecum  desideret.  audi. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  155. 

Among  the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the 
poets  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terror,  the  first  place 
is  due  to  thunder  and  lightning,  which  are  often  made  use  of 
at  the  descending  of  a  god,  or  the  rising  of  a  ghost,  at  the  vanish- 
ing of  a  devil,  or  at  the  death  of  a  tyrant.  I  have  known  a  bell 
introduced  into  several  tragedies  with  good  effect ;  and  have  seen 
the  whole  assembly  in  a  very  great  alarm  all  the  while  it  has  been 
ringing.  But  there  is  nothing  which  delights  and  terrifies  our 
English  theatre  so  much  as  a  gliost,  especially  when  he  appears  in 
)□  a  bloody  shirt.  A  spectre  has  very  often  saved  a  play,  though 
he  has  done  nothing  but  stalked  across  the  stage,  or  rose  through 
a  cleft  of  it,  and  sunk  again  without  spealcing  one  word.  There 
may  be  a  proper  season  for  these  several  terrors ;  and  when  they 
only  come  in  as  aids  and  assistances  to  the  poet,  they  are  not 
only  to  be  excused,  but  to  be  applauded.  Thus  the  sounding  of 
the  clock,  in  Vrniee  Preserved",  makes  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
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audience  quake,  and  conveys  a  stronger  terror  to  the  mind  than 
it  b  posdble  for  words  to  do.  Tlie  appearance  of  the  ghost  In 
Hamlet  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  bind,  and  wrought  up  with  all 
the  circumstances  that  can  create  either  attention  or  horror. 
The  mind  of  the  reader  is  wonderfully  prepared  for  his  reception 
by  the  discourses  that  precede  it ;  his  dumb  behaviour  at  his  first 
entrance  strikes  the  imagination  very  strongly;  but  every  tioie 
he  enters,  he  is  still  more  terrifying.  Who  can  read  the  speech 
with  which  young  Hamlet  accosts  bim  without  trembling! 

Ear.  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comei  r 
Ham.  Angels  ind  miiuilers  of  giice  defend  Dil 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  hmllh,  or  goblin  damn'd; 
Biing  with  ihee  aits  from  heiv'ii,  or  blasts  from  hell ; 
Be  thy  intent!  wiched  or  charitable; 
Thou  com'it  in  tucb  a  questionable  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane:  Oh  I  aniwer  me. 
Let  me  not  bunt  in  ignorance;  but  lett 
Why  thy  canonized  boaei,  hearted  in  death, 
Have  bufit  their  cerements?    Why  (he  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inuia'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jawj, 
,  To  cail  thee  up  again?    What  may  this  mean? 
That  ihou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Reviiil'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideoai? 
0      1  do  not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  artifices  above  men- 
tioned, when  they  are  introduced  with  still,  and  accompanied 
by  proportionable  sentiments  and  expressions  in  the  writing. 

For  the  moving  of  pity  our  piincipal  machine  is  the  handker- 
chief;  and  indeed,  in  our  common  tragedies,  we  should  not  know 
very  often  that  the  persons  are  in  distress  by  any  thing  they  sajr, 
If  they  did  not  from  time  to  time  apply  their  handkerchiefs  to 
their  eyes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  think  of  banishing  this  instru- 
ment of  sorrow  from  the  stage ;  I  know  a  tragedy  could  not 
subsist  without  It ;  all  that  1  would  contend  for  is,  to  keep  it 
o  from  being  misapplied.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  the  actor's 
tongue  sympathize  with  his  eyes. 

A  disconsolate  mother,  with  a  child  in  her  hand,  has  frequently 
drawn  compassion  from  the  audience,  and  has  therefore  gained 
a  place  in  several  tragedies.  A  modem  writer,  that  observed 
how  this  had  took  in  other  plays,  being  resolved  to  double  the 
distress,  and  melt  his  audience  twice  as  much  as  those  before 
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him  had  done,  brought  a  princess  upon  the  stage  with  a  little 
bof  in  one  hand,  and  a  girl  in  the  other.  This  too  had  a  very 
good  effect.  A  third  poet,  being  resolved  to  outwrite  all  his 
predecessors,  a  few  years  ago  introduced  three  children  with 
great  success:  and,  as  I  am  informed,  a  young  gentleman,  who 
is  fully  determined  to  break  the  most  o1>ilti);ate  hearts,  has  a 
tragedy  by  him,  where  the  first  person  that  appears  upon  the 
stage  is  an  afflicted  widow  in  her  mourning  weeds,  with  half 
a.  dozen  fatherless  children  attending  her,  like  those  that  usually 

to  hang  about  the  figure  of  charity.  Thus  several  incidents,  that 
are  beautiful  in  a  good  writer,  become  ridiculous  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  bad  one. 

But  among  all  our  methods  of  moving  pity  or  terror,  there  is 
none  so  absurd  and  barbarous,  and  what  more  exposes  us  to  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  our  neighbours,  than  that  dreadful 
butchering  of  one  another,  which  is  so  very  frequent  upon  the 
English  stage.  To  delight  in  seeing  men  stubbed,  poboned, 
racked,  or  impaled,  is  certainly  the  sign  of  a  cruel  temper;  and 
as  this   is  often   practised   before   the  British  audience,  several 

10  French  critics,  who  think  these  are  grateful  spectacles  to  us, 
take  occasion  from  them  to  represent  us  as  a  people  that  delight 
in  blood.  It  is  indeed  very  odd  to  see  our  stage  strewed  with 
carcases  in  the  last  scene  of  a  tragedy ;  and  to  observe  in  the 
wardrobe  of  the  playhouse  several  daggers,  poniards,  wheels, 
bowls  for  poison,  and  many  other  instruments  of  death. 
Murders  and  executions  are  always  transacted  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  French  theatre;  which  in  general  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  manners  of  a  polite  and  civilized  people ;  but  as  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  this  rule  on  the  French  stage,  it  leads  them  into 

JO  absurdities  almost  as  ridiculous  as  that  which  falls  under  our 
present  censure.  I  remember  in  the  famous  play  ■>  of  Comeille, 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  fierce 
young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii  one  after  another, 
(instead  of  being  congratulated  by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  being 
upbraided  by  her  for  having  slain  her  lover),  in  the  height  of  his 
passion  and  resentment  kills  her.  If  any  thing  could  extenuate 
so  brutal  an  action,  it  would  be  the  doing  of  it  on  a  sudden, 
before  the  sentiments  of  nature,  reason,  or  manhood,  could  take 
place  in  him.     However,  to  avoid  puilic  iJocJibeJ,  as  soon  as  his 

40  passion  is  wrought  to  its  height,  he  follows  his  sister  the  whole 
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length  of  the  stage,  and  forbears  killing  her  till  they  are  both 
withdrawn  behind  the  scenes.  I  must  confess,  had  he  murdered 
her  before  the  audience,  the  indecency  might  have  been  greater; 
but  as  it  is,  it  appears  very  unnatural,  and  looks  like  killing  in 
cold  blood.  To  give  my  opinion  upon  this  case,  the  foct  ought 
not  to  have  been  represented,  but  to  have  been  told,  If  there  was 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  see  how  Sophocles 
has  conducted  a  tragedy"  under  the  like  deUcate  circumstances. 

10  Orestes  was  in  the  same  condition  with  Hamlet  in  Shakespeare, 
his  mother  having  murdered  his  father,  and  taken  possession  of 
his  kingdom  in  conspiracy  with  the  adulterer.  That  young 
prince  therefore,  being  determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death 
upon  those  who  filled  his  throne,  conveys  himself  by  a  beautiful 
Stratagem  into  his  mother's  apartment,  with  a  resolution  to  kill 
her.  But  because  such  a  spectacle  would  have  been  too  shock- 
ing for  the  audience,  this  dreadful  resolution  is  executed  behind 
the  scenes :  the  mother  is  heard  calling  out  to  her  son  for  mercy, 
and  the  son  answering   her  that  she  shewed  no  mercy  to  his 

ao  father;  after  which  she  shrieks  out  that  she  is  wounded,  and 
by  what  follows  we  find  that  she  is  slain.  I  do  not  remember 
that  in  any  of  our  plays  there  are  speeches  made  behind  the 
scenes,  though  there  are  other  instances  of  this  nature  to  be  met 
with  in  those  of  the  ancients ;  and  I  believe  my  reader  will  agree 
with  me,  that  there  is  something  infinitely  more  affecting  in  this 
dreadful  dialogue  between  the  mother  and  her  son,  behind  the 
scenes,  than  could  have  been  in  anything  transacted  before  the 
audience.  Orestes  immediately  after  meets  the  usurper  at  the 
entrance  of  his  palace :  and  by  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  poet, 

30  avoids  killing  him  before  the  audience,  by  telling  him  that  he 
should  live  some  time  in  his  present  bitterness  of  soul  before 
he  would  dispatch  him,  and  by  ordering  him  to  retire  into  that 
part  of  the  palace  where  he  had  slain  his  father,  whose  murder 
he  would  revenge  in  the  very  same  place  where  it  was  com- 
mitted. By  this  means  the  poet  observes  that  decency  which 
Horace  afterwards  established  by  a  rule,  of  forbeaiing  to  commit 
parricides  or  unnatural  murders  before  the  audience. 

Nee  cotim  populo  nato:  Medea  trucidet. 
Lei  not  Medea  draw  her  munh'ring  knife, 
i°  And  spill  het  childten's  blood  upon  the  rtigeJ'^lc 
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The  French  have  therefore  refined  too  much  upon  Horace's 
rule,  who  never  designed  to  banish  all  kinds  of  death  from  the 
stage,  but  only  snch  as  had  too  much  horror  in  them,  and  which 
would  have  a  better  effect  upon  the  audience  when  transacted 
behind  the  scenes.  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  my 
countrymen  the  practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  who  were  very 
sparing  of  their  public  executions,  and  rather  chose  to  perform 
them  behind  the  scenes,  if  it  could  be  done  with  as  great  an 
effect  upon  the  audience.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess,  that 
10  though  the  devoted  persons  of  the  tragedy  were  seldom  slain 
before  the  audience,  which  has  generally  something  ridiculous  in 
it,  their  bodies  were  often  produced  after  their  death,  which  has 
always  in  it  something  melancholy  or  terrifying ;'  so  that  the 
kilhog  on  the  stage  does  not  seem  to  have  been  avoided  only  as  an 
indecency,  but  also  as  an  improbability. 

Ncc  poCToi  coram  populo  Medea  tmcidet : 
Aut  tiamiaa  palam  coquat  eila  □cfiiiui  Atient; 
Aut  in  avem  Prognc  rntatur,  Cadmui  in  anguem : 
Qnodcnoque  ottendii  mihj  tic,  inciedulut  odi. 
10  Hon.  An  Poet.  185. 

Mtdea  mutt  not  draw  her  mnrth'ting  knife, 
Nor  Atreui  there  hit  horrid  fust  prepaie. 
Cadmus  and  Progne'i  metamorphoiii, 
(She  to  a  iwallov  tom'd,  he  to  a  make) 
And  vhatsoerer  contradicts  m;  tense, 
1  hale  to  see,  I  aoift  on  beliere. 

Ld.  RoieouuoK. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several .  dramatic  inventions 
which  are  made  use  of  by  the  ignorant  poets  to  supply  the  place 

JO  of  tragedy,  and  by  the  skilful  to  improve  it ;  some  of  which 
I  could  wish  entirely  rejected,  and  tiie  rest  to  be  used  with 
caution.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider  comedy  in  the 
same  light,  and  to  mention  the  innumerable  shifts  that  small  wits 
put  in  practice  to  raise  a  laugh.  Bullock  in  a  short  coat,  and 
Norris  in  a  long  one",  seldom  fail  of  this  effect.  In  ordinary 
comedies,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  brimmed  hat  are  different 
characters.  Sometimes  the  wit  of  the  scene  lies  in  a  shoulder- 
t>elt,  and  sometimes  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.  A  lover  running 
about  the  stage,  with  his  head  peeping  out  of  a  barrel,  was 

40  thought  a  very  good  jest  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time,  and 
invented  by  one  of  the  first  wits  of  that  age.    But  because 
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ridicule  is  not  so  delicate  as  compassion,  and  because  the  objects 
tbat  mate  us  laugh  are  infmitely  more  numerous  than  those  that 
mafce  us  weep,  there  is  a  much  greater  latitude  for  comic  than 
tragic  artifices,  and  by  consequence  a  much  greater  indulgeoce  to 
be  allowed  them.— C. 


Bb.  386,     The  Tnmi-moter  at  the  theatre;  Ms  t^lame  altvayi 
ripped  out  at  the  right  place. 

Popnlam 
ViDcentcm  itrepitui. 

Hob.  An  Poet.  Si. 

There  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the  pitmnce  of  a 
Spectator  than  public  shows  and  diversions:  and  as,  among  these, 
there  are  none  which  can  pretend  to  vie  with  those  elegant 
entertainments  that  are  exhibited  in  our  theatres,  I  think  it 

10  particularly  incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of  every  thing  that 
is  remarkable  in  such  numerous  and  refined  assemblies. 

It  is  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  certain 
person  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  play-house,  who,  when  he 
is  pleased  with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the  stage,  expresses 
his  approbation  by  a  loud  knock  upon  the  benches  or  the 
wainscot,  which  may  be  heard  over  the  whole  theatre.  This 
person  is  commonly  bnown  by  the  name  of  the  trunk-maker  in 
the  upper-gallery.  Whether  it  be  that  the  blow  he  gives  on 
these  occasions  resembles  that  which  is  oiten  heard  in  the  shops 

3o  of  such  artisans,  or  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
trunk-maker,  who,  after  the  finishing  of  his  day's  work,  used 
to  unbend  his  mind  at  these  public  diversions  with  his  hammer 
in  his  band,  I  cannot  certainly  tell.  There  are  some,  1  kr.ow, 
who  have  been  foolish  enough  to  imagine  it  is  a  spirit  wtiich 
haunts  the  upper  gallery,  and  from  time  to  time  makes  those 
strange  noises;  and  the  rather  because  he  is  observed  to  be 
louder  than  ordinary  every  time  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  appears. 
Others  have  reported  that  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who  has  chosen  this 
way  of  uttering  himself  when  he  is  transported  with  any  thing  he 

30  sees  or  hears.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  play-house  thun- 
derer,  that  exerts  himself  afler  this  manner  in  the  upper  gallery, 
when  he  has  nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 
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But  having  made  it  my  business  to  get  the  best  information 
1  could  in  a  matter  of  this  moment,  I  find  that  the  trunk-malcer, 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  a  large  black  man,  u4iom  no  body 
knows.  He  generally  leans  forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant,  with 
great  attention  to  every  thing  that  passes  upon  the  stage.  He 
is  never  seen  to  smile;  but  upon  hearing  any  thing  that  pleases 
him,  he  takes  up  bis  staff  with  both  hands  and  lays  it  upon 
the  next  piece  of  timber  that  stands  in  his  way  with  exceeding 
vehemence ;  after  which  he  composes  himself  in  his  former 
lo  posture,  till  such  time  as  something  new  sets  him  again  at 

It  has  been  observed,  his  blow  is  so  well  timed,  that  the  most 
judicious  critic  could  never  escept  against  it.  As  soon  as  any 
shining  thought  is  expressed  in  the  poet,  or  any  uncommon  grace 
appears  in  the  actor,  he  smites  the  bench  or  wainscot.  If  the 
audience  does  not  concur  with  him,  he  smites  a  second  time,  and 
if  the  audience  is  not  yet  awaked,  looks  around  him  with  great 
wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  time,  which  never  fails  to 
produce  the  clap.  He  sometimes  lets  the  audience  begin  the 
20  clap  of  themselves,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  applause  ratifies 
it  with  a  single  thwack. 

He  b  of  so  great  use  to  the  play-hciuse,  that  it  is  said  a  former 
director  of  it,  upon  his  not  being  able  to  pay  his  attendance 
by  reason  of  sickness,  kept  one  in  pay  to  officiate  for  him  till 
such  time  as  be  recovered;  but  the  person  so  employed,  though 
he  laid  about  him  with  incredible  violence,  did  it  in  such  wrong 
places,  that  the  audience  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  their  old 
friend  the  trunk-maker. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted  himself  with 
JO  vigour  this  ssason.  He  sometimes  plies  at  the  opera:  and  upon 
Nicolini's  first  appearance,  was  said  to  have  demolished  threp 
benches  in  the  fury  of  his  applause.  He  has  broken  half  a 
dozen  oaken  plants  upon  Dogget ",  and  seldom  goes  away  from 
a  tragedy  of  Shakespear  without  leaving  the  wainscot  extremely 
shattered. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstrepferous  approba- 
tion, but  very  chearfully  repair  at  their  own  cost  whatever 
damages  he  makes.  They  had  once  a  thought  of  erecting  a  kind 
of  wooden  anvil  for  his  use,  that  should  be  made  of  a  very 
40  sounding  plank,  in  order  to  render  his  strokes  more  deep  and 
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mellow;  but  as  this  nught  not  have  beea  dlstingutelied  from 
the  music  of  a  kettle-drum,  the  project  was  laid  aside. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great  use 
it  is  to  3D  audience,  that  a  person  should  thus  preside  over  their 
heads  like  the  director  of  a  concert,  in  order  to  awaken  their 
attention,  and  beat  time  to  their  applauses;  or,  to  raise  mf 
simile,  I  have  sometimes  fancied  the  tmnk-maker  b  the  upper 
gallery  to  be  like  Virgil's  ruler  of  the  wind,  seated  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  who,  when  he  struck  his  sceptre  upon  the  side 
lo  of  it",  roused  an  hurricane,  and  set  the  whole  carem  in  an 

It  is  certain  the  trunk-maker  has  saved  many  a  good  [day, 
and  brought  many  a  graceful  actor  into  reputation,  who  would 
not  othennse  have  been  taken  notice  of.  It  is  very  visible,— 
as  the  audience  is  not  a  little  abashed,  if  they  fmd  themselves 
Ijetrayed  into  a  clap,  when  their  friend  in  the  upper  gallery 
does  not  come  into  it,  so  the  actors  do  not  value  themselves  upon 
the  ckp,  but  regard  it  as  a  mere  brutum  fulmm,  or  empty  noise, 
when  it  has  not  the  sound  of  the  oaken  plant  in  it.    I  know 

3o  it  has  been  given  out  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  the  trunk- 
maker,  that  he  has  sometimes  been  bribed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  a  bad  proet  or  a  vicious  player ;  but  this  is  a  surmise  which  has 
no  foundation ;  his  strokes  are  always  just,  and  his  admonitions 
seasonable ;  he  does  not  deal  about  his  blows  at  random,  but 
always  hits  the  right  nail  upon  the  head.  The  inexpressible 
force  wherewith  he  lays  tbem  on  sufficiently  shows  the  evidence 
and  strength  of  his  conviction.  His  zeal  for  a  good  author  is 
indeed  outrageous,  and  breaks  down  every  fence  and  partition, 
every  board  and  plank,  that  stands  within  the  expression  of  his 

30  applause. 

As  I  do  not  care  for  terminating  my  thoughts  in  barren 
speculations,  or  in  reports  of  pure  matter  of  &ct,  without  drawing 
something  from  them  fur  the  advantage  of  my  countrymen,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  an  humble  proposal,  tiiat  whenever 
the  trunk-maker  shall  depart  this  life,  or  whenever  he  shall  have 
lost  the  spring  of  his  arm  by  sickness,  <dd  age,  infirmity,  or  the 
like,  some  able-bodied  critic  should  be  advanced  to  this  post,  and 
have  a  competent  salary  settled  on  him  for  life,  to  be  Aimished 
with  bamiroos  for  operas,  crab-tree  cudgels  for  comedies,  and 

40  oaken  plants  for  tragedy,  at  the  public  expence.    And  to  the  end 
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that  this  place  should  be  always  dbposed  of  according  to  merit, 
I  would  have  none  preferred  to  it  who  has  not  given  convincing 
proofe  both  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  strong  arm,  and  who 
could  not,  upon  occasion,  either  knock  down  an  os,  or  write 
a  comment  upon  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  In  short,  1  would 
have  him  a  due  composition  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  so 
rightly  qualifled  for  this  important  office,  that  the  tnmk-maker 
may  not  be  missed  by  our  posterity.— C. 


ITo.  B92.  Stage  Properties ;  envletu  eritiei ;  greataeii  ef  Shakespeare. 

HoH.  Arc  Poet.  r.  4C9. 
I  look  upon  the  play-house  as  a  world  within  itself.    They 

o  have  lately  furnished  the  middfe  region  of  it  with  a  new  set 
of  meteors,  in  order  to  give  the  sublime  to  many  modem 
tragedies.  I  was  there  last  winter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of 
the  new  thunder,  which  is  much  more  deep  and  sonorous  than 
any  hitherto  made  use  of".  They  have  a  Salmoneiis  behind  the 
scenes  who  plays  it  off  with  great  success".  Their  lightnings 
are  mai^e  to  flash  more  briskly  than  heretofore :  their  clouds 
are  also  better  furbeVjwed,  and  more  voluminous ;  not  to  mention 
a  violent  storm  locked  up  in  a  great  chest,  that  is  designed  for 
the  tetnpest.    They  are  also  provided  with  above  a  dozen  showers 

Q  of  snow,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  plays  of  many  un- 
successful  pK>ets  artificially  cut  and  shreaded  for  that  use.  Mr. 
Rymer's  Edgar  is  to  fall  in  snow  at  the  next  acting  of  King  Leati 
in  order  to  heighten,  or  rather  to  alleviate,  the  distress  of  that 
unfortunate  prince ;  and  to  serve  by  way  of  decoration  to  a  piece 
which  that  great  critic  has  written  against ". 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  actors  should  be  such  pro-  1 
fessed  enemies  to  those  among  our  nation  who  are  commonly  \ 
known  by  the  name  of  critics,  since  it  ts  a  rule  among  these  j 
gentlemen  to  fall  upon  a  play,  not  because  it  is  ill  written,  but   | 

,0  because  it  takes.     Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
whatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run  must  of  necessity   I 
be  good  for  nothing ;  as  though  the  first  precept  in  poetry  were, 
nta  te  pleaie.    Whether  this  rule  holds  good  or  not,  1  shall  leave 
to  the  determination  of  those  who  are  better  judges  than  myself; 
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if  it  does,  I  am  sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  honour  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  established  it ;  few  of  their  pieces  having 
been  disgraced  by  a  run  of  three  days,  and  most  of  tbem  being  so 
exquisitely  written  that  the  town  would  never  give  them  more 
than  one  night's  hearing, 

.         I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as  Aristotle  and 

\    Longinus  among  the  Greeks,  Horace  and  Quinlilian  among  the 

\  Romans,  Boikau  and  Dacier"  among  the  French.    But  it  is  our 

misfortune,  that  some  who  set  up  for  professed  critics  among 

10  us  are  so  stupid,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  put  ten  words 
together  with  elegance  or  common  propriety,  and  withal  so 
illiterate,  that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  learned  languages,  and 
therefore  criticise  upon  old  authors  only  at  second  hand.  They 
judge  of  them  by  what  others  have  written,  and  not  by  any 
notions  they  have  of  the  authors  themselves.  The  words  unity, 
action,  sentiment,  and  diction,  pronounced  with  an  air  of  autho- 
rity, give  them  a  Bgure  among  unlearned  readers,  who  are  apt 
to  believe  they  are  very  deep,  because  they  are  unintelligible". 
The  ancient  critics  are  full  of  the  praises  of  their  contemporaries; 

9o  they  discover  beauties  which  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
vulgar,  and  very  often  find  out  reasons  for  palKjting  and  excusing 
such  little  slips  and  oversights  as  were  committed  in  the  writings 
of  eminent  authors.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  smatterers 
in  criticism  who  appear  among  us  make  it  their  business  to  vilify 
and  depreciate  every  new  production  that  gains  applause,  to 
descry  imaginary  blemishes,  and  to  prove  by  far-fetched  argu- 
ments, that  what  pass  for  beauties  in  any  celebrated  piece  are 
faults  and  errors.  In  short,  the  writings  of  these  critics,  com- 
pared with   those  of  the   ancients,  are   like  the  works  of  the 

]0  sophists  compared  with  those  of  the  old  philosophers. 

Envy  and  c^il  are  the  natural  fruits  of  laziness  and  ignorance; 
which  was  probably  the  reason  that  in  the  Heathen  mythology 
Momus°  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Nox  and  Somnus,  of  darknsss 
and  sleep.  Idle  men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  ac- 
complish or  distinguish  themselves,  are  very  apt  to  detract  from 
others;  as  ignorant  men  are  very  subject  to  decry  those  beauties 
in  a  celebrated  work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  discover. 
Many  of  our  sons  of  Momus,  who  dignify  themselves  by  the 
name  of  critics,  are  the  genuine  descendants  of   those   two 

^o  illustrious  ancestors.    They  are  often  led  into  those  numerous 
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absurdities  in  which  thef  daily  instruct  the  people,  by  not  con-    t 
sidering  that,  first,  There  is  sometimes  a  greater  judgment  shewn    ; 
in  deviating  from  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  adhering  to  them ;  and,    '. 
secondly,  That  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius 
nho  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  the  works  of  a 
little  genius,  who  not  only  knows  but  scrupulously  observes 
them. 

First,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men  who  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  notwithstanding 

10  chuse  to  depart  from  them  on  extraordinary  occasions.  I  could 
give  instances  out  of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity  who  have 
shewn  their  judgment  in  this  particular,  and  purposely  receded 
from  an  established  rule  of  the  drama,  when  it  has  made  way  for 
a  much  higher  beauty  than  the  observation  of  such  a  rule  would 
have  been.  Those  who  have  surveyed  the  noblest  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture and  statuary,  both  ancient  and  modem,  know  very  well 
that  there  are  frequent  deviations  from  art  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters,  which  have  produced  a  much  nobler  effect  than 
a  more  accurate  and  exact  way  of  proceeding  could  have  done. 

so  This  often  arises  from  what  the  Italians  call  the  giuia grande  m-- 
these  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the  sublime  in  writing. 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  seem  sensible  that  there  is 
more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  rules  of  art,  than  in  those  of  a  little  genius  who  knows  and 
observes  them.  It  is  of  these  men  of  genius  that  Terence  speaks, 
in  opposition  to  the  little  artificial  cavillers  of  his  time ; 

Quormn  aanuliri  eiopUt  negligentiam 
Potius,  quam  isloium  obMuiam  diligentiam  •■. 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation  in  the  ill  success  of  his 
30  play,  as  Dr.  South"  tells  us  a  physician  has  at  the  death  of  a  patient, 
that  he  was  killed  secundum  artem.  Our  inimitable  Shakespear  is  - 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid  critics.  Who 
would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays,  where  there  is  not  a  single 
rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  production  of  a  modern 
critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated  ?  Shakespear  was 
indeed  bom  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  stone  in  Pyrrhus's  ring,  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  had  the 
figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  muses  in  the  veins  of  it,  produced 
by  the  spontaneous  band  of  nature,  without  any  help  from  art  ■■. 
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$   3.      ON   LITERARY  MATTERS. 

TSfO.  70.     Onfopular  Poetry  ;  the  Ballad  qfCbny  ChaK. 

Interdum  nilgns  recluni  ridel. 

Hon.  EiHsl.  ii.  i.  63. 

When  I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the 
songs  and  fables  that  are  come  from  father  to  son,  and  are  most 
in  vogue  among  the  common  people  of  the  countries  through 
which  I  passed ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  uni- 
versally tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only 
the  rabble  of  a  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  aptness 
to  please  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  reasonable  creatures;  and  whatever  falls  in  with  it 
will  meet  with  admirers  amongst  readers  of  all  qualities  and  con- 

10  ditions.  Moliere,  as  we  are  told  by  Monsieur  Boileau,  used  to 
read  all  his  comedies  to  an  old  woman  who  was  his  housekeeper, 
as  she  sat  with  him  at  her  woik  by  the  chimney-comer ;  and 
could  foretell  the  success  of  his  play  in  the  theatre,  front  the  re- 
ception it  met  at  his  fire-side ;  for  he  tells  us  that  the  audience 
always  followed  the  old  woman,  and  never  failed  to  laugh  in  the 
same  place. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shews  the  essential  and  inherent 
perfection  of  simplicity  of  thought,  above  that  which  I  call  the 
Gothic  manner  in  writing,  than  this,  that  the  first  pleases  all  kinds 

30  of  palates,  and  the  latter  only  such  as  have  formed  to  themselves 
a  wrong  artificial  taste  upon  little  fanciful  authors  and  writers  of 
epigram.  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  so  far  as  the  language  of 
their  poems  is  understood,  will  please  a  reader  of  plain  common 
sense,  who  could  neither  relish  nor  comprehend  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  or  a  poem  of  Cowley  :  so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary 
song  or  ballad  that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people  cannot 
fail  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are  not  unqualified  for  the  enter- 
tainment by  their  affectation  or  ignorance  ;  and  the  reason  is 
plain,  because  the  same  paintings  of  nature  which  recommend  it 

30  to  the  most  ordinary  reader  will  appear  beautiful  to  the  most 

The  old  song  of  Chevy-Chase  is  the  farourite  ballad  of  the 
common  people  of  England,  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say  he  had 
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rather  hare  been  the  author  of  it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  his  Diiceurie  ef  Poetry'^  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
words.  '  1  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Piercy  and  Douglas,  that 
1  found  not  ray  heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet;  and  yet 
it  is  sung  but  by  some  blind  crowder  with  no  rougher  voice  tlian 
rude  stile ;  which  being  so  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb 
of  that  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous 
eloquence  of  Pindar  j '  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  professed  an 
admirer  of  this  antiquated  song,  that  I  shall  give  my  reader  a 

10  critique  upon  it  without  any  further  apology  for  so  doing. 

The  greatest  modem  critics  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
an  heroic  poem  should  be  founded  upon  some  important  precept 
of  morality,  and  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in 
which  the  poet  writes.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed  their 
plans  in  this  view.  As  Greece  was  a  collection  of  many  govern- 
ments, who  suffered  very  much  among  themselves,  and  gave  the 
Persian  emperor,  who  was  then"  common  enemy,  many  advan- 
tages over  them  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities,  Homer, 
in  order  to  establish  among  them  an  union  which  was  so  neces- 

so  sary  for  their  safety,  grounds  his  poem  upon  the  discords  of  the 
several  Grecian  princes  who  were  engaged  in  a  confederacy 
against  an  Asiatic  prince,  and  the  several  advantages  which  the 
enemy  gained  by  such  their  discords  ".  At  the  time  the  poem  we 
are  now  treating  of  was  written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barons, 
■who  were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high,  whether 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves  or  with  their  neighbours, 
and  produced  unspeakable  calamities  to  the  country :  the  poet, 
to  deter  men  from  such  unnatural  contentions,  describes  a 
bloody  battle  and  dreadful  scene  of  death,  occasioned  by  the 

30  mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an  English  and 
Scotch  nobleman ;  that  he  designed  this  for  the  instruction  of  his 
poem,  we  may  learn  from  his  four  last  lines,  in  which,  after  the 
example  of  the  modem  tragedians,  he  draws  from  it  a  precept 
for  the  benefit  of  his  readers : 

God  save  the  King,  and  blest  the  land 

la  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant  hencefoTlh  that  foul  debate 
"Twixt  noblemen  may  ceate". 
The  next  point  observed  by  the  greatest  heroic  poets  hath 

40  been,  to  celebrate  persons  and  actions  which  do  honour  to  their 
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country :  thus  Virgil's  hero  was  the  founder  of  Rome,  Homer's 
a  prince  of  Greece  ;  and  for  this  reason  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
Statius,  who  were  both  Romans,  might  be  justly  derided  for 
having  chosen  the  expedition  of  the  Golden  FUect,  and  the  Wan 
oflbebet,  lot  the  subject  of  their  epic  writings". 

The  poet  before  us  has  not  only  found  out  an  hero  in  his  own 
country,  but  raises  the  reputation  of  it  by  several  beautiful  inci- 
dents. The  English  are  the  first  who  take  the  field,  and  the  last 
who  quit  it.  The  English  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  to  the 
□  battle,  the  Scotch  two  thousand.  The  English  keep  the  field 
with  lifty-three;  the  Scotch  retire  with  fifty-five;  all  the  rest  on 
each  side  being  slain  in  the  battle.  But  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  of  this  kind  is,  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
Scotch  and  English  kings  receive  the  news  of  this  fight,  and  of 
the  great  men's  deaths  who  commanded  in  it. 

Thii  news  wis  brought  10  Edinbmgh, 

Whne  Scotlind's  king  did  reign, 
Thii  bnve  Evl  Dougtu  suddemy 

Was  with  m  arrow  iliin. 
10  O  hesTy  newsl  King  Jimej  did  My, 

Scotland  on  witntst  be, 

Of  TOch  account  as  he. 
Like  tiding!  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  >s  short  a  space. 
That  Piercy  of  Notthumbcrland 

Wai  (lain  in  Chevy-Chase. 
Now  Qod  be  with  him,  taid  our  King, 

Sitb  '  I  will  no  better  be, 
,0  I  trust  1  hare  within  my  realm 

Fr»e  hundred  as  good  as  he. 
yet  shall  not  Scot  not  Scotland  say 

But  I  will  vengeance  take. 
And  be  revenged  on  tbem  ill 

For  bnve  Lord  Piercy'i  lake. 
This  TOW  full  well  the  King  perfonn'd 

ADer  on  Homble-^lown, 
Jn  one  day  fifty  knighli  were  (liin. 

With  lords  of  gieai  renown. 
|a  And  of  the  rest  of  small  iccount 

Did  many  thousands  die,  etc. 

At  me  same  time  that  the  poet  shews  a  laudaUe  partiality  to  his 
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conntrymeD,  be  represents  the  Scots  after  a  manner  not  un- 
becoming so  bold  and  brave  a  people. 

EitI  Douglii  on  1  milk-wbile  sited, 

Moit  like  >  baron  bold. 
Rode  foremost  of  the  companv, 

Whose  iniiour  shone  like  gold. 

His  sentiments  and  actions  are  every  way  suitable  to  an  hero. 
One  of  us  two,  says  he,  must  die  :  I  am  an  earl  as  well  as  your- 
self, so  that  you  can  have  no  pretence  for  refusing  the  combat : 
o  bowever,  says  he,  it  is  pity,  and  indeed  would  be  a  sin,  ifaat  so 
many  innocent  men  should  perish  for  our  sakes,  rather  let  you 
and  I  end  our  quarrel  in  single  light. 

Ere  Ihui  I  will  ODlbrived  be, 

One  of  us  two  shiJI  die; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art. 

Lord  Piercy,  so  am  I. 
But  trust  me,  Piercy,  pily  It  were. 

And  great  offence,  to  kilt 
Any  of  these  oat  harmless  men, 
;0  For  they  hare  done  no  ill. 


When  these  brave  men  had  dbtinguished  themselves  in  the 
battle  and  in  single  combat  with  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a 
^nerous  parley,  full  of  heroic  sentiments,  the  Scotch  earl  falls; 
and  with  his  dying  words  encourages  his  men  to  revenge  his 
death,  representing  to  them,  as  the  most  bitter  circumstance  of 
o  it,  that  his  rival  saw  him  fall. 

With  that  there  came  in  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglai  to.  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 


Merry  men,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  is  no  more  than  a 

40  chearfiil  word  for  companions  and  fellow-soldiers.    A  passage  in 

the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil's  £neid  is  very  much  to  be  admired. 
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where  Camilla  in  her  last  agonies,  iDStead  of  weeping  over  the 
wound  she  had  received,  as  one  might  tuive  expected  from  a 
warrior  of  her  sex,  consid«s  only  (like  the  hero  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking)  how  the  battle  should  be  continued  after  her 
death. 

Turn  sic  eipirans,  etc. 

A  gatfacring  mist  □'ncloadi  her  cheaifbl  ejtf ; 

And  from  btt  checki  the  toiy  coIdut  flies. 

ThcQ  tirnii  to  her,  whom  of  ha  female  train 
□  She  trusted  most,  and  thui  she  speaks  with  pain. 

Acca,  'til  past  I  he  swimi  iiefore  mjr  light. 

Ineionble  deilb ;  and  diims  his  light. 

Beii  my  last  words  to  Turoni,  flj  with  speed. 

And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed; 

Repel  the  Trojini.  and  the  town  reliere ; 

Farewell. 

Drtden. 
Tumus  did  not  die  in  so  heroic  a  manner:  though  our  poet 
seems  to  have  had  lus  eye  upon  Turnn^s  speech  in  the  last 

Lord  Piercy  sees  my  fall. 

Vidsti,  et  victiun  tenden  patmai 

Ausonii  videie. 

Mv.  lii.  936. 
Earl  Piercy's  lamentation  over  his  enemy  is  generous,  beau- 
tiful, and  passionate ;  I  must  only  caution  the  reader  not  to  let 
the  simplicity  of  the  style,  which  one  may  well  pardon  in  so  old  a 
poet,  prejudice  him  against  the  greatness  of  the  thought. 

Then  leaving  life,  Earl  Piercy  took 
[□  The  dead  man  by  the  hand. 

And  said.  Ear!  Doqglas.  for  thy  life 

Would  I  bad  lost  my  land. 
O  Chriit  1  my  tcij  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake; 
For  nire  1  more  renowned  knight 
Mischance  did  never  take. 
That  beautiful  line,  Taiing  the  dead  man  bj  the  hand,  wiO  put  the 
reader  in  mind  of  £neas's  behaviour  towards  Lausus,  whom  he 
himself  had  slain  as  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  aged  father. 
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Tbc  pioui  prince  beheld  young  Launit  dead; 

He  griev'd,  he  wepl;  then  gresp'd  hit  hand,  and  tlid, 

Poor  hapless  youth  I  what  ptaisei  can  be  paid 

To  worth  Bj  great  I 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  consider  the  other  parts  of 
this  old  song. 


No.  74.     Critic'um  of  the  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chair  cmliniud;  illus- 
trations from  Virgil  and  Horace, 

Pendent  opera  intemipta. — Vnto.  ^d.  ir.  S8. 

In  my  last  Monday's  paper  1  gave  some  general  instances  of 
those  beautiful  strokes  which  please  the  reader  in  the  old  song  of 
)□  Chevy-chasc:  I  shall  here,  according  to  my  promise,  be  more 
particular,  and  shew  that  the  sentiments  in  that  ballad  ape 
extremely  natural  and  poetical,  and  full  of  the  majestic  sim- 
plicity we  admire  in  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets;  ibr  which 
reason  I  shall  quote  several  passages  of  it,  in  which  the  thought 
Is  altogether  the  same  with  what  we  meet  in  several  passages  of 
the  £neid;  not  that  I  would  infer  from  thence,  that  the  poet 
(whoever  he  was)  proposed  to  himself  any  imitation  of  those 
passagesi  but  that  he  was  directed  to  them  \a  general  by  the 
same  kind  of  poetical  genius,  and  by  the  same  copyings  after 

Had  this  old  song  been  filled  with  epigrammatical  turns  and 
points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps  have  pleased  the  wrong  taste  of 
some  readers;  but  it  would  never  have  become  the  delight  of 
the  common  people,  nor  have  wanned  the  heart  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  it  is  only  nature  that  can 
have  this  effect,  and  please  those  tastes  which  are  the  most  un- 
prejudiced or  the  most  refined.  !  must  however  beg  leave  to 
dissent  from  so  great  an  authority  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in 
the  judgment  which  he  has  passed  as  to  the  rude  style  and  evil 
30  apparel  of  this  antiquated  song;  for  there  are  several  parts  In  it 
where  not  only  the  thought,  but  the  language  is  majestic,  and  the 
numbers  sonorous ;  at  least,  the  apparel  is  much  more  gorgeous 
than  many  of  the  poets  made  use  of  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
as  the  reader  will  see  in  several  of  the  following  quotations". 
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What  can  be  greater  than  either  the  thought  or  the  expression 
in  that  stanza  ? 

To  drive  the  decT  with  houad  u\i  horn 

Eail  Pieicy  look  bii  way; 
The  child  may  lue  that  is  anborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

This  way  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which  this  battle  would 
bring  upon  posterity,  not  only  on  those  who  were  bom  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  and  lost  their  fathers  in  it,  but  on 
o  those  also  who  perished  in  future  battles,  which  took  their  rise 
from  this  quarrel  of  the  two  earls,  is  wonderfully  beautiful, 
and  confonnable  to  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  ancient 
poets. 

Audiet  pugnu  ritio  parenlum 
Rata  juventiu. 

HotL.  Od.  i  1,  13. 
What  can  be  more  sounding  ^nd  poetical,  or  resemble  more  the 
majestic  amplicity  of  the  ancients,  than  the  following  stanzas  ? 
The  ilout  Eail  of  Northumbeiland 
X>  A  TOW  to  Qod  did  make, 

Hii  pleaiuie  in  the  Scotiiih  woodt 

Three  rammer't  dayi  to  take. 
With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold, 

All  choKn  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  fid!  well,  in  time  of  need, 

To  aim  iheii  ihafti  aright. 
The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woodi. 

The  nimble  deer  to  lake; 
And  with  their  ciiei  the  hills  and  dalei 
o  An  echo  sbiiU  did  make. 

Vocal  ingoUi  daman  Cilharm 
Taygtiiqui  tants,  damiirixqut  Epidaunis  iqurmm : 
El  von  asstnsn  nonnmm  ingcminala  rtmugil. 

Geoko.  iiL  43. 
Lo.  ybncler  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

Hii  men  in  armour  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scoltiib  spcati, 

All  marching  in  our  tight. 
All  men  of  pleaianl  Tiridale, 
O  Fast  by  the  river  Tweed,  etc. 

The  country  of  the  Scotch  warriors,  described  in  these  two  last 
verses,  has  a  fine  romantic  situation,  and  affords  a  couple  of 
smooth  words  for  verse.     If  the  reader  compares  the  foregoing 
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six  lines  of  the  song_w:th  the  following  Latin  verses,  he  will  sec 
bow  much  they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  Virgil. 

AdTcni  campo  ■{^uicnt    haituqne  teduclii 
Ftotcndunl  longe  dexlrit,  et  tincula  *ibnnt; 
Quiquc  Bltum  Piieneite  Titi,  quique  arvi  Gabinz 
JuDoaii,  gclidumquc  Aaienem,  et  Toscida  rivit 
Hfrnica  uxa  colont: — qui  rotei  rura  Vclini, 
Qui  TctiicE  hornntei  lupci,  moDleinqiie  SeTeium, 
Casperiamque  coluat,  Foiuloiquc  el  flnmcQ  HimclltE: 
3  Qai  Tibciim  Fabarimque  bibual. 

JEn.  li.  665:  vii.  6S1,  713. 
But  to  proceed : 

Eail  Douglai  on  a  milk-while  tlecdi 
Moit  like  a  bacon  bold. 


Our  Eogliih  atchert  bent  their  bown. 

Theit  heacti  were  good  ind  tcue; 
At  the  fint  flight  of  acrowi  seat, 

Full  ihreeicore  Scots  they  slew. 
They  closed  full  fiit  on  ev'ry  side. 


With  that  there  came  in  urow  keen 
Out  of  an  English  bow, 
30  Which  struck  Eail  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

JEneas  was  wounded  after  the  same  manner  by  an  unknown 

hand  in  the  midst  of  a  parley. 

Has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  rerba, 
Ecce  Tiro  tirideus  alit  allapea  sagitla  est. 
Incenum  qua  pulsa  mami. 

JEu.  xii.  318. 

But  of  all  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  song,  there  are  none  more 
beautiful  than  the  four  following  stanzas,  which  have  a  great 
force  and  spirit  in  them,  and  are  filled  with  very  natural  circum- 
40  stances.  The  thought  in  the  third  stanza  was  never  touched 
by  any  other  poet,  and  is  such  an  one  as  would  have  shined  In 
Homer  or  Virgil. 
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So  ihui  did  both  ihcie  noblct  die, 
Wboie  courige  none  could  (t>ln 
An  Englith  archer  ihen  pcrceired 
The  Doble  Eail  wai  lUuD. 


Agiimt  Sir  Hugh  Monlgonwry 
>  So  light  hi)  ihifl  he  let. 

The  gnj  goote  wing  that  wu  theieoa 
In  his  heait-blood  wu  wet''. 

Thii  sight  did  lilt  Trom  break  of  day 

Till  KttiDg  of  Ihe  tun ; 
For  when  they  rung  tlio  or'ning-bdl, 

The  battle  icarce  was  done. 

One  may  observe  likewise,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the  slain  the 
author  has  followed  the  example  of  the  greatest  ancient  poets, 
not  only  in  giving  a  long  list  of  the  dead,  but  by  diversifying  it 
o  with  little  characters  of  particular  persons. 

And  with  Earl  Douglai  (here  wac  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery. 
Sic  Charles  Carrel,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  fly : 
Sir  Charles  Murrel  of  Ratcliff  too. 

His  lidter'i  sun  was  he : 


The  fiimiliar  sound  in  these  names  destroys  the  majesty  of  the 
30  description ;  for  this  reason  I  do  not  mention  this  part  of 
the  poem  but  to  show  the  natural  cast  of  thought  which  appears 
in  it,  as  the  two  last  verses  look  almost  like  a  translation  of 
Virpl. 

Cadit  ct  Ripheui,  juitiuimus  udui 
Qui  fuit  in  Teucrii  et  leivanliitiinui  zqui. 
Diis  aliter  viium  at 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  English  who  fell,  Witherington's  be- 
haviour is  in  the  same  manner  particularized  very  artfully,  as  the 
40  reader  is  prepared  for  it  by  that  account  which  is  given  of  him 
in  the  be^nning  of  the  battle;  though  1  am  satisfied  that  your 
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little  buffoon  readers  (who  have  seen  that  passage  ridiculed  in 
Hudibras)  ■>  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  beauty  of  it ;  for  which 
reason  1  dare  not  sa  much  as  quote  it. 

Then  ilept  I  gallant  squire  forth, 

Wiltwringlon  wii  hi>  naise, 
Who  aid,  1  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Heniy  onr  King  for  ihami. 
That  e'er  my  captain  foaght  on  Toot, 
And  1  stood  looking  on. 

[a  We  meet  with  the  same  heroic  sentiments  in  Virgil. 
Non  pudel,  O  Rutuli,  cunctii  pio  Iillbui  unani 
Nan  samui?  ^n.  xii.  119. 

What  can  be  more  natural  or  more  moving,  than  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  describes  the  behaviour  of  those  women 
who  bad  lost  their  husbands  on  this  fatal  day  ? 
Ntxt  day  did  many  widows  come, 

Their  husbands  10  bewail ; 
They  wash'd  Ibelr  wounds  in  brinish  lear£, 
CI  But  all  would  nol  prevail. 

Their  bodies  baihed  in  purple  blood. 

They  bore  with  Iheni  away: 
They  Idis'd  iheni  dead  a  thousand  linie?, 
When  they  were  clad  in  ?lay. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  thoughts  of  this  i>oemr  which  naturally 
arise  from  the  subject,  are  always  simple,  and  sometimes  ex- 
quisitely noble;  that  the  language  is  often  very  sounding;  and 
that  the  whole  is  written  with  a  true  poetical  spirit 

If  this  song  had  been  written  in  the  Gothic  manner,  which 
o  is  the  delight  of  all  our  little  wits,  whether  writers  or  readers, 
it  would  not  have  hit  the  taste  of  so  many  ages,  and  have  pleased 
the  readers  of  all  rants  and  conditions.  I  shall  only  beg  pardon 
for  such  a  profusion  of  Latin  quotations ;  which  I  should  not 
have  made  use  of,  but  that  I  feared  my  own  judgment  would 
have  looked  too  singular  on  such  a  subject,  had  not  I  supported 
It  by  the  practice  and  authority  of  Virgil. — C, 


b,  Google 
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No.  160.    On  tie  latrodutt'ton  0/  French  military  tenni  iitto  English ; 
letter  destribing  the  battle  qf  Blenheim. 

Si  forte  necetse  est, 
Fingere  cindutii  uon  exaudila  Cetliegis 
CoBlinget:  dibitUTqne  liceatia  sumpu  pudenter. 

Hob.  Arj  Poet.  48. 

I  have  often  wished,  that  as  in  our  constitutioD  there  are 
several  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  over  our  laws  our 
liberties  and  commerce,  certain  men  might  be  set  apart  as 
superintendents  of  our  language,  to  hinder  any  words  of  a  foreign 
coin  from  passing  among  U5;  and  in  particular  to  prohibit  any 
French  phrases  from  being  current  in  this  kingdom,  when  those 
of  our  own  stamp  are  altogether  as  valuable.  The  present  war 
has  so  adulterated  our  tongue  with  strange  words,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  one  of  our  great  grandfathers  to  know  what 

[0  his  posterity  have  been  doing,  were  he  to  read  their  exploits 
in  a  modern  newspaper.  Our  warriors  are  very  industrious  in 
propagating  the  French  language,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  so  gloriously  successful  in  beating  down  their  power.  Our 
soldiers  are  men  of  strong  heads  for  action,  and  perform  such 
feats  as  they  are  not  able  to  express.  They  want  words  in  their 
own  tongrue  to  tell  us  what  it  is  they  achieve,  and  therefore  send 
us  over  accounts  of  their  performances  in  a  jargon  of  phrases, 
which  they  learn  among  their  conquered  enemies.  They  ought 
however  to  be  provided  with  secretaries,  and  assisted  by  our 

JO  foreign  ministers,  to  tell  their  story  for  them  in  plain  English, 
and  to  let  us  know  in  our  mother-tongue  what  it  is  our  brave 
countrymen  are  about.  The  French  would  indeed  be  in  the 
right  to  publish  the  news  of  the  present  war  in  English  phrases, 
and  make  their  campaigns  unintelligible.  Their  people  might 
flatter  themselves  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  realty  are, 
were  they  thus  palliated  with  foreign  terms,  and  thrown  into 
shades  and  obscurity :  but  the  English  cannot  be  too  clear  in 
their  narrative  of  those  actions,  which  have  raised  their  country 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  than  it  ever  yet  arrived  at,  and  which 

JO  will  be  still  the  more  admired  the  better  they  are  explained. 

For  my  part,  by  that  time  a  siege  is  carried  on  two  or  three 
days,  I  am  altogether  lost  and  bewildered  in  it,  and  meet  with  so 
many  inexplicable  difficulties,  that  I  scarce  know  what  side  has 
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the  better  of  it,  til!  I  am  informed  by  the  Tower  guns  that  the 
place  Is  surrendered.  I  do  indeed  make  some  allowance  for  this 
part  of  the  war,  fortifications  having  been  foreign  inventions,  and 
upon  that  account  abounding  in  foreign  terms.  But  when  we 
have  won  battles,  which  may  be  described  in  our  own  language, 
why  are  our  papers  filled  with  so  many  unintelligibie  exploits, 
and  the  French  obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before 
we  can  know  how  they  are  conquered  ?  They  must  be  made 
accessary  to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were  formerly  sa 
o  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the  Roman  theatre,  that 
they  seemed  to  draw  It  up,  in  order  to  give  the  spectators  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  their  own  defeat  celebrated  upon  the  stage : 
for  so  Mr.  Dryden  has  translated  that  verse  in  Virjil : 
Putpnrea  iotexti  tdlant  aaliea  Britanni. 


The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  transmitted  to  us  in 
our  vernacular  Idiom,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  great  modem 

2D  critic  ■>.  1  do  not  find  In  any  of  our  chronicles  that  Edward  111. 
ever  rteoimoilered  the  enemy,  though  he  often  discovered  the 
posture  of  the  French,  and  as  often  vanquished  them  in  battle. 
The  Black  Prince  passed  many  a  river  without  the  help  of 
pontooiu,  and  filled  a  ditch  with  faggots  as  successfully  as  the 
generals  of  our  times  do  it  with  faseines.  Our  commanders  lose 
half  their  praise,  and  our  people  half  their  joy,  by  means  of  those 
hard  words  and  dark  expressions  in  which  our  newspapers  do  so 
much  abound.  I  have  seen  many  a  prudent  citizen,  after  having 
read  every  article,  enquire  of  his  next  neighbour  what  news  the 

30  mail  had  brought. 

I  remember,  In  that  remarkable  year,  when  our  country  was 
delivered  from  ber  greatest  fears  and  apprehensions,  and  raised 
to  the  greatest  height  of  gladness  it  had  ever  felt  since  it  was 
a  nation, — I  mean  the  year  of  Blenheim, — I  had  the  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  me  out  of  the  country,  which  was  written  from  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  army  to  his  father,  a  man  of  a  good 
estate  and  plain  sense :  as  the  letter  was  very  modishly  chequered 
with  this  modem  military  eloquence,  I  shall  present  my  reader 
with  a  copy  of  it. 
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'Sir, 


'  Upon  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies, 
they  took  post  behind  a  great  morass,  which  they  thought  im- 
practicable. Our  general  the  next  day  sent  a  party  of  horse 
to  reconnoitre  them  from  a  little  hauteur,  at  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  distance  from  the  army,  who  returned  again  to  the 
camp  unobserved  through  several  deliles,  in  one  of  which  they 
met  with  a  party  of  French  that  had  been  marauding,  and  made 
them  all  prisoners  at  discretion.    The  day  after,  a  drum  arrived 

a  at  our  camp,  with  a  message  which  he  would  communicate  to 
none  but  the  general ;  he  was  followed  by  a  trumpet,  who  they 
say  behaved  himself  very  saucily,  with  a  message  from  the  duke 
of  Bavaria.  The  next  morning  our  army,  being  divided  into 
two  corps,  made  a  movement  towards  the  enemy  ;  you  will  hear 
in  the  public  prints  how  we  treated  them,  with  the  other  circum- 
stances of  that  glorious  day ",  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
in  that  regiment  that  pushed  the  Gni  £Antui.  Several  French 
battalions,  who  some  say  were  a  corps  de  reserve,  made  a  show 
of  resistance ;    but   it  only  proved  a  gasconade,   for  upon  our 

o  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  fosse,  In  order  to  attack  them,  they 
beat  the  chamade,  and  sent  us  chartc  blanche.  Their  com- 
mandant, with  a  great  many  other  general  officers,  and  troops 
without  number,  are  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  will  1  believe 
give  you  a  visit  in  England,  the  cartel  not  being  yet  settled. 
Not  questioning  but  those  particulars  will  be  very  welcome  to 
you,  I  congratulate  you  upon  them,  and  am  your  most  dutiful 
son,'  &c. 

The  father  of  the  young  gentleman  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
letter  found  it  contained  great  news,  but  could  not  guess  what 
o  it  was.  He  immediately  communicated  it  to  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  who  upon  the  reading  of  it,  being  vexed  to  see  any  thing 
he  could  not  understand,  fell  into  a  kind  of  a  passion,  and  told 
him  that  his  son  had  sent  him  a  letter  that  was  neither  fish,  flesh, 
nor  good  red-herring.  '  I  wish,"  says  he,  '  the  captain  may  be 
compos  meniii ;  he  talks  of  a  saucy  trumpet,  and  a  drum  that 
carries  messages;  then  who  is  this  Cbarte  BlanrAef  He  must 
either  banter  us,  or  he  is  out  of  his  senses.'  The  father,  who 
always  looked  upon  the  curate  as  a  learned  man,  began  to  fret 
inwardly  at  his  son's  us^e,  and  producing  a  letter  which  he  had 
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Tn^tten  to  him  about  three  posts  before,  '  You  sec  here,'  says  he, 
*  when  he  writes  for  money  he  knows  how  to  speak  intelligibly 
enough;  there's  no  man  in  EngUnd  can  express  himself  clearer, 
when  he  wants  a  new  furniture  for  his  horse.'  In  short,  the  old 
man  was  so  puzzled  upon  the  point,  that  it  might  have  fared  ill 
with  his  son,  had  he  not  seen  all  the  prints  about  three  days  ailer 
filled  with  the  same  terms  of  art,  and  that  ChaHes  only  wrote 
like  other  men, — L. 


No.  263.     jlgainit  Detraction ;  tire  author  of  the  Eitay  on  Critic 
chargeable  <with  ihijjau/l;  critique  on  that  poem. 


There  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a  great  mind,  than  the 
10  abhorrence  of  envy  and  detraction.    This  passion  reigns  more 
among  bad  poets  than  among  any  other  set  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame  than  those  who  are 
conversant  in  poetry,  it  is  very  natural  for  such  as  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  it  to  depreciate  the  works  of  those  who  have.  For 
since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputation  of  their 
fellow  writers,  they  must  endeavour  to  sink  it  to  their  own  pitch, 
if  they  would  still  keep  themselves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greatest  wits  that  ever  were  produced  in  one  age  lived 
together  in  so  good  an  understanding,  and  celebrated  one  another 
30  with  so  much  generosity,  that  each  of  them  receives  an  additional 
lustre  from  his  Contemporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for  having 
lived  with  men  of  so  extraordinary  a  genius,  than  if  he  had  him- 
self been  the  sole  wonder  of  the  age.  I  need  not  tell  my  reader 
that  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  I  believe  he  will 
be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have 
gained  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the  great  writers 
of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have  so  great  an  esteem,  stand 
up  together  as  vouchers  for  one  another's  reputation.  But  at 
30  the  same  time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Gallus,  Propertius, 
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Horace,  Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we  know  that  Bavius  and 
Mxvius  were  his  declared  foes  and  calumniators. 

In  our  own  country  a  man  seldom  sets  up  for  a  poet,  without 

attacking  the  reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in  the  art.  The 
ignorance  of  the  modems,  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  the  decay  of 
poetry,  are  the  topics  of  detraction,  with  which  he  nukes  his 
entrance  into  the  world.  But  how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame 
that  is  built  on  candour  and  ingenuity,  according  to  those  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on  Fletcher's  works ! 

lo  But  whither  im  I  tiny'd?    1  need  not  raise 

Trophies  to  thee  rroni  other  iDCn'i  dlspcaiie : 
Not  is  ihj  fame  on  \ts$er  ruins  buih. 
Nor  needs  ihy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Eaitern  kings,  who,  lo  secure  liwir  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  tons,  and  kindn^  slain. 

1  am  sorry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is  very  justly  esteemed 
among  the  best  judges,  has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature 
into  a  very  fine  poem  ;  I  mean  Tie  Art  of  Criticism'^,  which  was 
published  some  months  since,  and  is  a  master-piece  in  its  kind. 

so  The  observations  follow  one  another  like  those  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  without  that  methodical  regularity  which  would  have 
been  requisite  in  a  prose  author.  They  are  some  of  them  un- 
common, hut  such  as  the  reader  must  assent  to,  when  he  sees 
them  explained  with  that  elegance  and  perspicuity  in  which  tbey 
are  delivered.  As  for  those  which  are  the  most  known  and  the 
most  received,  they  are  placed  in  so  beautiful  a  light,  and  illus- 
trated with  such  apt  allusions,  that  they  have  in  them  all  the 
graces  of  novelty,  and  make  the  reader  who  was  before  ac- 
quainted with   them   still  more   convinced   of  their  truth   and 

JO  solidity.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what  Monsieur 
Boileau  has  so  very  well  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to  his 
works,  that  wit  and  fine  writing  do  not  consist  so  much  in  ad- 
vancing things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are  known 
an  agreeable  turn.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  world,  to  make  observations  in  criticism,  morality,  or 
in  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by 
others.  We  have  little  else  left  us  but  to  represent  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  more  strong,  more  beautiful,  or  more  un- 
common lights.     If  a  reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 

4ohe  will  find  but  very  few  precepts  in  it  which  he  may  not  meet 
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with  in  Aristotle,  and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by  all  the 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  His  way  of  expressing  and  applying 
them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we  are  chiefly  to  admire. 
For  this  reason  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  tire- 
some as  the  works  of  those  critics,  who  write  in  a  positive  dog- 
matic way,  without  either  language,  genius,  or  imagination.  If 
the  reader  would  see  how  the  best  of  the  Latin  critics  writ,  he 
mayfind  their  manner  very  beautifully  described  in  the  characters 
of  Horace,  Petronius,  Qiiintilian ",  and  Longinus,  as  they  are 
lodrawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  reflexions  has 
given  us  the  same  kind  of  sublime  which  he  observes  in  the 
several  passages  that  occasioned  them,  1  cannot  but  take  notice, 
that  our  English  author  has  after  the  same  manner  exemplified 
several  of  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts  themselves.  I  shall 
produce  two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind.  Speaking  of  the 
in^'lH'd  smoothness  which  some  readers  are  so  much  in  love  with, 
he  has  the  following  verses : 

These  tgual  syUablts  alone  require, 
zo  Tho'  oft  the  en  the  opta  vqkiU  lire, 

While  ixpliliva  ihelt  Tetble  a:d  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creq)  in  one  dull  Kne. 

TTie  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  second  line,  the  expletive  da 
in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monosyllables  in  the  fourth,  give  such  a 
beauty  to  this  passage,  as  would  have  been  very  much  admired  in 
an  ancient  poet.  The  reader  may  observe  the  following  lines  in 
the  same  view. 

A  lutdUa  Altxandrine 

Thai  like  a  wounded  a 
JO  And  afterwards ; 

'Tit  not  enough  no  hanhness  gives  offence, 

The  tound  must  seem  an  icAo  to  the  mw. 

Soft  ii  the  strain  when  Ztphyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  tmoolh  stream  in  STroMtker  nun^trs  flows; 
*  '  About  the  nialh  century  Latin  in  France  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  romaace  tongue,  a  mixture  of  Frank  and  bad  Latin.  The 
second  poem  published  in  this  tongoe  was  calird  The  Romance  of  Altxaadtr 
the  Qnat,  composed  by  four  authors,  one  oC  whom  was  Alexander  of  Paris, 
tbe  most  celebrated.  Before  this  lime  all  the  romances  were  composed  in 
verses  of  eight  syllables,  but  in  ibis  piece  the  four  authors  used  verses  of 
twelve  syllables.  And  this  was  the  ori|pn  of  the  Alexandrine  verses,  either 
from  the  subject  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Trom  Alexaitder  the  French  poet.' 
(Note  in  Tonson  and  Draper's  ed.  of  1766.) 
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But  when  loud  mrga  lash  the  lonnding  shore, 

The  koant  rougk  vme  should  like  the  tarrtal  roir. 

When  Aju  strives  lome  nick'i  vatt  weight  to  throw. 

The  line  too  Uthimn,  and  the  words  moTe  s/oic- 

Not  ■□,  when  swift  Cimilli  scours  the  plain, 

Flie«  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main". 

The  beautiful  distich  upon  Ajax  in  the  foregoing  lines,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  description  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  none  of  the 
critics  have  taketi  notice  of.  It  is  where  Sisyphus  is  represented 
o  lifting  his  stone  up  the  hill,  which  is  no  sooner  carried  to  the  top 
of  it,  but  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom.  This  double 
motion  of  the  stone  is  admirably  described  in  the  numbers  of 
these  verses ;  as  in  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by  several  tpondees 
intermixed  with  proper  breathing-places,  and  at  last  trundles 
down  in  a  continual  line  oi  dactjh. 

Kai  fxiif  ^ffvpor  clcrii^or,  Kparip*  &Kft'  Eyorra^ 
Aaav  ^aardfafTa  rtXiiiMor  ifupoTjpjiaiT. 
^Htih  i  ftif  ffinjpiiiT6fUfoa  ^ipalr  rt  ro^ip  Tt, 
Aaat  SfiM  &9faKt  irori  Xi^xj*-  AM.'  En  /UAAoi 
0  'Axpoy  irBtpffaXittF,  t6t'  dvoirrpit//affMt  MpartuU 

AJhtr    tmra  riSia-St  ina.lrStTo  Aoai  droiSiJa. 

It  would  be  endless  to  quite  verses  out  of  Virgil  which  have 
this  particular  kind  of  beauty  in  the  numbers;  but  I  may  take  an 
occasion  in  a  future  paper  to  shew  several  of  them  which  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  tbis  paper  without  taking  notice  that  we 

have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the  same  nature, 

and  each  of  them  a  tnaster-piece  in  its  kind ;  the  Essay  on  Trans' 

Uted  Verse,  the  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  the  Essay  upon 

;o  Criticism  ". — C. 


b,  Google 
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No.  66.     The  Tale  of  Marralon. 
Felicet  errore  iito 


There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Americans,  that  one  of  their 
countrymen  descended  in  a  vision  to  the  great  repository  of  souls, 
or,  as  we  call  it  here,  to  the  other  world ;  and  that  upon  his 
return  he  gave  his  friends  a  distinct  account  of  every  thing  he 
saw  among  those  regions  of  the  dead.  A  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  have  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  interpreters 
of  the  Indian  kings,  to  enquire  of  them,  if  possible,  what  tradi- 
tion they  have  among  them  of  this  matter ;  which,  as  well  as  he 
could  learn  by  those  many  questions  which  he  asked  them  at 

o  several  times,  was  in  substance  as  follows. 

The  visionary,  whose  name  was  Marraton,  after  having  travelled 
for  a  long  space  under  an  hollow  mountain,  arrived  at  length  on 
the  conlines  of  this  world  of  spirits,  but  could  not  enter  it  by 
reason  of  a  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brattles,  and  pointed 
thorns,  so  perplexed  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  Iind  a  passage  through  it.  Whilst  he  was  looking 
about  fw  some  track  or  pathway  that  might  be  worn  in  any  part  1 
of  it,  he  saw  an  huge  lion  couched  under  the  side  of  it,  who  kept  I 
his  eye  upon  him  in  the  same  posture  as  when  he  watches  for  his  | 

o  prey.  The  Indian  immediately  started  back,  whilst  the  lion  rose  i 
with  a  spring,  and  leaped  towards  him.  Being  wholly  destitute  of  ' 
all  other  weapons,  he  stooped  down  to  take  up  a  huge  stone  in  his  I 
hand,  but  to  his  infinite  surprise  grasped  nothing,  and  found  the  I 
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I  supposed  stone  to  be  onl;^  the  apparition  of  one.    If  lie  was  dis- 

I  appointed  on  this  side,  he  was  as  much  pleased  on  the  other, 

I  when  he  found  the  lion,  which  had  seized  on  his  left  shoulder, 

f   had  no  power  to  hurt  him,  and  was  only  the  ghost  of  that  ravenous 

'   creature  which  it  appeared  to  be.     He  no  sooner  got  rid  of  his 

y     /impotent  enemy,  but  he  marched  up  to  the  wood,  and  after  having 

,'        surveyed  it  for  some  time,  endeavoured  to  press  into  one  part  of 

lit  that  was  a  little  thinner  than  the  rest;  when  again,  to  his  great 

[surprise,  he  found  that  the  bushes  made  no  resistance,  but  that 

lo  he  walked  through  briers  and  brambles  with  the  same  ease  as 

ithrough  the  open  air,  and,  in  short,  that   the  whole  wood  was 

^othing  else  but  a  wood  of  shades.     Me  immediately  concluded 

that  this  huge  thicket  of  thorns  and  brakes  was  designed  as  a 

'''^^^    (kind  of  fence  or  quick-set  hedge  to  the  ghosts  it  inclosed;  and 

that  probably  their  soft  substances  might  be  torn  by  these  subtle 

points  and  prickles,  which  were  too  weak  to  make  any  impressions 

■  in  flesh  and  blood.  With  this  he  resolved  to  travel  through  this 
intricate  wood ;  when  by  degrees  he  felt  a  gale  of  perfumes 

I  breath ingjipon  him,  that  grew  stronger  and  sweeter  in  propor- 

2»  tion  as  he  advanced.     He  had  not  proceeded  much  fiirthcr  when 

'  he  observed  the  thorns  and  briers  to  end,  and  give  place  to  a 

i  thousand  beautiful  green   trees  covered  with  blossoms  of  the 

,  >      ,  finest  scents  and  colours,  that  formed  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and 

were  a  kind  of  li^g  to  those  ragged  scenes  which  he  had  before 

passed  through.    As  he  was  coming  out  of  this  delightful  part  of 

I  the  wood,  and  entering  upon  the  plains  it  inclosed,  he  saw  several 

1  horsemen  rushing  by  him,  and  a  little  while  after  heard  the  cry  of 

'  a  pack  of  dogs.    He  had  not  listened  long  before  he  saw  the  ap- 

!  parition  of  a  milk-white  steed,  with  a  young  man  on  the  back  of 

'30  it,  advancing  upon  full  stretch  after  the  souls  of  about  an  hundred 

■  bei5|es  that  were  hunting  down  the  ghost  of  an  hare,  which  ran 
away  before  them  with  an  unspeakable  swiftness.  As  the  man 
on  the  milk-white  steed  came  by  him,  he  looked  upon  him  very 
attentively,  and  found  him  to  be  the  young  prince  Nicharagua, 
who  died  about  half  a  year  before,  and,  by  reason  of  his  great 
virtues,  was  at  that  time  lamented  over  all  the  western  parts  of 
America. 

He  had  no  sooner  got  out  of  the  wood,  but  he  vpas  entertained 

with  such  a  landscape  of  flowery  plains,  green  meadows,  running 

40  streams,  sunny  hills,  and  shady  vales,  as  were  not  to  be  repre- 
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sented  by  his  own  espressions,  nor,  as  he  said,  bj  the  conceptions 
of  others.  This  happy  region  was  peopled  with  innumerable 
swarms  of  spirits,  who  applied  themselves  to  exercises  and  diver- 
sions according  as  their  fencies  led  them.  Some  of  them  were 
tossing  the  ^ure  of  a  quoit ;  others  were  pitching  the  shadow  of 
a  bar;  others  were  brealcing  the  apparition  of  a  horse;  and  mul- 
titudes employing  themselves  upon  ingenious  handicrafts  with  the 
souls  of  departfd  vlemili,  for  that  is  the  name  which  in  the  Indian 
language  they  give  their  tools  when  they  are  burnt  or  hroken. 

10  As  he  travelled  through  this  delightful  scene,  he  was  very  often 
tempted  to  pluck  the  flowers  that  rose  every  where  about  him 
in  the  greatest  variety  and  profusion,  having  never  seen  several 
of  them  in  his  own  country :  but  he  quickly  found  that,  though 
they  were  objects  of  his  sight,  they  were  not  liable  to  his  touch. 
He  at  length  came  to  the  side  of  a  great  river,  and  being  a  good 
fisherman  himself,  stood  upon  the  banks  of  it  some  time  to  look 
upon  an  angler  that  bad  taken  a  great  many  shapes  of  fishes, 
which  lay  flouacing  up  and  down  by  him. 

t  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  this  Indian  had  formerly 

zo  been  married  to  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  his  country,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  This  couple  were  so  famous  for 
their  love  and  constancy  to  one  another,  that  the  Indians  to  this 
day,  when  they  give  a  married  man  joy  of  his  wife,  wish  that  they 
may  live  together  like  Marraton  and  Yaratilda.  Marraton  had 
not  stood  long  by  the  fisherman  when  he  saw  the  shadow  of  his 
beloved  Yaratilda,  who  had  for  some  time  fixed  her  eye  upon 
him,  before  he  discovered  her.  Her  arms  were  stretched  out 
towards  him ;  floods  of  tears  ran  down  her  eyes ;  her  looks,  her 
hands,  her  voice  called  him  over  to  her ;  and  at  the  same  time 

30  seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  river  was  unpassable.  Who  can 
describe  the  passion,  made  up  of  Joy,  sorrow,  love,  desire, 
astonishment,  that  rose  in  the  Indian  upoji  the  sight  of  his 
dear  Yaratilda  ?  He  could  express  it  by  nothing  but  his  tears, 
which  ran  like  a  river  down  his  cheeks  as  he  looked  upon  her. 
He  had  not  stood  in  this  posture  long  before  he  plunged  into 
the  stream  that  lay  before  him;  and  finding  it  to  be  nothing 
but  the  phantom  of  a  river,  walked  on  the  bottom  of  it  till  he 
arose  on  the  other  side.  At  his  approach  Yaratilda  flew  into  his 
arms,  whilst   Marraton   wished   himself  disencumbered  of  that 

^o  body,  which  kept  her  from  his  embraces.     After  many  questions 
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and  endeannents  on  both  sides,  she  conducted  htm  to  i.  bower 
which  she  had  dressed  with  her  own  hands,  with  all  the  orna- 
ments that  could  be  met  with  in  those  blooming  regions.  Site 
had  made  it  gajr  beyond  imagination,  and  was  every  day  adding 
sometbmg  new  to  it.  As  Marraton  stood  astonished  at  the 
unspealcable  iKaut^  of  her  habitation,  and  ravished  with  the 
fragrancy  that  came  from  every  part  of  it,  Yaratilda  told  him 
that  she  was  preparing  this  bower  for  his  reception,  as  well  know- 
ing that  his  piety  to  his  god,  and  his  faithful  dealing  towards  men,' 

io  would  certainly  bring  him  to  that  happy  place  whenever  his  life 
should  be  at  an  end.  She  then  brought  two  of  her  children  to 
him,  who  died  some  years  before,  and  redded  with  her  in  the 
same  delightful  bower;  advising  him  to  breed  up  those  others 
which  were  still  with  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  might  here- 
after all  of  them  meet  together  in  this  happy  place. 

The  tradition  tells  us  further,  that  he  had  afterwards  a  sight 
of  those  disnul  habitations  which  are  the  portion  of  ill  men  after 
death ;  and  mentions  several  molten  seas  of  gold,  in  which  were 
plunged  the  souls  of  barbarous  Europeans,  who  put  to  the  sword 

to  so  many  thousands  of  poor  Indians  for  the  sake  of  that  precious 
metal";  but  having  already  touched  upon  the  chief  points  of  this 
tradition,  and  exceeded  the  measure  of  my  paper,  I  shall  not  give 
any  further  account  of  it.— C. 


Ko.  138.     The  Tale  qfEuJaxui  and  Lttmiine. 

Eudoxus  and  Leontine  began  the  world  with  small  estates. 
They  were  both  of  them  men  of  good  sense  and  great  virtue. 
They  prosecuted  their  studies  together  in  their  earlier  years,  and 
entered  into  such  a  friendship  as  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Eudoxus,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the  world,  threw  hiniself  into 
a  court,  where  by  his  natural  endowments  and  his  acquired  abil- 
0  jties  he  made  his  way  from  one  post  to  another,  till  at  length  he 
had  raised  a  very  considerable  fortune.  Leontine  on  the  contrary 
sought  all  opportunities  of  improving  his  mind  by  study,  conver- 
sation, and  travel.  He  was  not  only  acquainted  ^vith  all  the 
sciences,  but  with  the  most  eminent  professors  of  them  throughout 
Europe.    He  knew  perfectly  well  the  interests  of  its  prince^ 
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with  the  customs  and  fashions  of  their  courts,  and  could  scarce 
meet  with  the  name  of  an  extraordinary  person  in  the  Gazette, 
whom  he  had  not  either  talked  to  or  seen.  In  short,  he  had  so 
well  mised  and  digested  his  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  that  he 
made  one  of  the  most  accomplished  persons  of  his  age.  During 
the  whole  course  of  bis  studies  and  travels  he  kept  up  a  punctual 
correspondence  with  Eudoxus,  who  often  made  himself  accept- 
able to  the  principal  men  about  court  by  the  intelligence  which 
he  received  from  Leontine.    When  they  were  both  turned  of 

lo  forty  (an  age  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cowley",  lixrt  h  no 
-dallj'mg  •with  life)  they  determined,  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
they  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  their  Uves,  to  retire,  and  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  country.  In  order  to  this, 
they  both  of  them  married  much  about  the  same  time.  Leon- 
tine,  with  his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  bought  a  farm  of  three 
hundred  a  year,  which  lay  within  the  neighbourhood  of  his  friend 
Eudoxus,  who  had  purchased  an  estate  of  as  many  thousands. 
They  were  both  of  them  fathers  about  the  same  t:me,  Eudoxus 
having  a  son  bom  to  him,  and  Leontine  a  daughter ;  but  to  the 

20  unspeakable  grief  of  the  latter,  his  youns  wife  (in  whom  all  his 
happiness  was  wrapt  up)  died  in  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
daughter.  His  affliction  would  have  been  insupportable,  had  not 
he  been  comforted  by  the  daily  visits  and  conversations  of  his 
fi:iend.  As  they  were  one  day  talking  together  with  their  usual 
intimacy,  Leontine,  considering  how  incapable  he  was  of  giving 
his  daughter  a  proper  education  in  his  own  house,  and  Eudoxus 
reflecting  on  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  a  son  who  knows  himself 
to  be  the  heir  of  a  great  estate,  they  both  agreed  upon  an 
exchange  of  children,  namely,  that  the  boy  should  be  bred  up 

;o  with  Leontine  as  his  son,  and  that  the  girl  should  live  with 
Eudoxus  as  his  daughter,  till  they  were  each  of  them  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion.  The  wife  of  Eudoxus,  knowing  that  her  son 
could  not  be  so  advantageously  brought  up  as  under  the  care  of 
Leontine,  and  considering  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  be 
perpetually  under  her  own  eye,  was  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  to 
fall  in  with  the  project.  She  therefore  took  Leonilla,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  educated  her  as  her  own  daughter. 
The  two  friends  on  each  side  had  wrought  themselves  to  such  an 
habitual  t«)demess  for  the  children  who  were  under  their  direc- 

40  tion,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion  of  a  father,  where 
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the  title  \ras  but  imaginair-  Ftorio,  the  name  of  the  young  heir 
that  lived  with  Leontinc,  though  he  h^  all  the  duty  and  affection 
Imaginable  for  his  supposed  parent,  was  taught  to  rejoice  at  the 
sight  of  Eudoxus,  who  visited  his  friend  very  frequently,  and  was 
dictated  °  by  his  natural  affection,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence, to  make  himself  esteemed  and  beloved  by  Florio.  Tlie 
boy  was  now  old  enough  to  know  his  supposed  father's  circum- 
stances, and  that  therefore  he  was  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
by  his  own  industry.     This  consideration  grew  stronger  in  him 

lo  every  day,  and  produced  so  good  an  effect,  that  he  applied  himself 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  puiwt  of  every  thing 
which  Leontine  recommended  to  him.  His  natural  abilities, 
which  were  very  good,  assisted  by  the  directions  of  so  excellent  a 
counsellor,  enabled  him  to  make  a  quicker  progress  than  ordinary 
through  all  the  parts  of  his  education.  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  having  finished  his  studies  and  exercises  with  great 
applause,  be  was  removed  from  the  university  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  where  there  are  very  few  that  make  themselves  consider- 
able proficients  in  the  study  of  the  place,  who  know  they  shall 

lo  arrive  at  great  estates  without  them.  This  was  not  Florio's  case ; 
he  found  that  three  hundred  a-year  was  but  a  poor  estate  for 
Leontine  and  himself  to  live  upon  ;  so  that  he  studied  without 
intermission,  till  he  gained  a  very  good  insight  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  his  country. 

I  should  have  told  my  reader,  that  whilst  Florio  lived  at  the 
house  of  his  foster-father,  he  was  always  an  acceptable  guest  in 
the  family  of  Eudoxus,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Leonilla 
from  her  infancy.  His  acquaintance  with  her  by  degrees  grew 
into  love,  which  in  a  mind  trained  up  in  all  the  sentiments  of 

,D  honour  and  virtue  became  a  very  uneasy  passion.  He  despaired 
of  gaining  an  heiress  of  so  great  a  fortune,  and  would  rather 
have  died' than  attempted  it  by  any  indirect  methods.  Leonilla, 
who  was  a  woman  of  the  greatest  beauty,  joined  with  the  greatest 
modesty,  entertained  at  the  same  time  a  secret  passion  for  Florio, 
but  conducted  herself  with  so  much  prudence  that  she  never 
gave  him  the  least  intimation  of  it.  Florio  was  now  engaged  in 
all  those  arts  and  improvements  that  are  proper  to  raise  a  man's 
private  fortune,  and  give  him  a  figure  in  his  country,  but  secretly 
tormented  with  that  passion,  which  bums  with  the  greatest  fury 

3  in  a  virtuous  and  noble  heart,  when  he  received  a  sudden  sum- 
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mons  from  Leontine  to  repair  to  him  io  the  country,  the  next 
day.  For  it  seems  Eudoxus  was  so  filled  with  the  report  of  his 
son's  reputation,  that  he  could  no  longer  withhold  making  himself 
known  to  him.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  house  of 
his  supposed  father,  Leontine  told  him  that  Eudoxus  had  some- 
thing of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  him ;  upon  whicli 
the  good  man  embraced  him,  and  wept.  Florio  was  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  great  house  that  stood  in  his  neighbourhood,  but 
Eudox.us  tooJE  him  by  the  hand,  after  the  iirst  salutes  were  over, 

10  and  conducted  him  into  his  closet.  He  there  opened  to  him  the 
whole  secret  of  his  parentage  and  education,  concluding  after  this 
manner :  '  I  have  no  other  way  left  of  acljnowiedging  my  grati- 
tude to  Leontine,  than  by  marrying  you  to  his  daughter.  He 
shall  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  being  your  father  by  the  discovery 
I  have  made  to  you.  Leonilla  too  shall  still  be  my  daughter; 
her  filial  piety,  though  misplaced,  has  been  so  exemplary,  that  it 
deserves  the  greatest  reward  I  can  confer  upon  it.  You  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  estate  fall  to  you,  which  you 
would  have  lost  the  relish  of,  had  you  known  yourself  bom  to  it. 

30  Continue  only  to  deserve  it  in  the  same  manner  you  did  before 
you  were  possessed  of  it.  I  have  left  your  mother  in  the  next 
room.  Her  heart  yearns  towards  you.  She  is  making  the  same 
discoveries  to  Leonilla  which  I  have  made  to  yourself.'  Florio 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  this  profusion  of  happiness,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  make  a  reply,  but  threw  himself  down  at  his  father's 
feet,  and  amidst  a  flood  of  tears  kissed  and  embraced  his  knees, 
asking  his  blessing,  and  expressing  in  dumb  show  those  senti- 
ments of  love,  duty,  and  gratitude,  that  were  too  big  for  utter- 
ance.   To  conclude,  the  happy  pair  were  married,   and  half 

JO  Eudoxus's  estate  settled  upon  them.  Leontine  and  Eudoxus 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  together,  and  received  in  the 
dutiful  and  affectionate  behaviour  of  Florio  and  Leonilla  the  just 
recompense,  as  well  as  the  natural  effects,  of  that  care  which  they 
had  bestowed  upon  them  in  their  education. — L. 


TSo.  158.     T/x  ruioa  qfMlrzaS. 


n. — ViBO.  ^n.  1.  64. 

,  I  picked  up  several  oriental 
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manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  b^.  me.  Among  others  I  met 
with  one  entitled  The  Fliiatu  of  ^nuib,  which  I  hare  read  over 
with  great  pleasure.  I  intend  to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have 
no  other  entertainment  for  thera,  and  shall  begin  with  the  first 
vision,  which  I  have  translated  word  for  word  as  follows. 

'On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  my  forefathers,  I  always  kept  holy,  after  having  washed  myself, 
and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of 
Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and 

to  prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life ;  and  passing  from  one  thought  to  another, '  Surely,'  said  1, 
'man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream,'  Whilst  I  was  thus 
mu^ng,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock  that  was  not 
far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd, 
with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his  hand.  As  I  looked  upon 
him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The 
sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different 

io  from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard :  they  put  me  in  mind  of  those 
heavenly  airs  that  are  pdayed  to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men 
upon  their  first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions  of 
the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy 
place.     My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  raptures. 

'  I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rock  before  me  was  the  haunt 
of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  been  entertained  with  mum; 
who  had  passed  by  it,  but  never  heard  that  the  musician  had 
before  made  himself  visible.  When  he  had  raised  my  thoughts 
by  those  transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  the  pleasures 

JO  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he 
beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand  directed  me  to 
approach  the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reve- 
rence which  a  due  to  a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was 
entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fell 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a 
look  of  compassion  and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand, '  Mirzah,'  said  he, '  I  have  heard  thee 

40  in  thy  soliloquies;  follow  me.' 
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'  He  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pianacle  of  the  rock,  and  placing 
tne  on  the  top  of  It, '  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward/  said  be, '  and  tell 
me  what  thou  seest.'  '  I  see,'  said  I, '  a  huge  valley,  and  a  pro- 
digious tide  of  water  rolling  through  it."  '  The  valley  that  thou 
seest,'  said  he, '  is  the  vale  of  misery,  and  the  tide  of  water  that 
thou  seest  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.'  <  What  is  the 
reason,'  said  I, '  (hat  the  tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one 
end,  and  again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  other  f '  *  What 
thou  seest,'  said  he,  '  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called 

13  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine  now,'  said  he,  'this 
sea  that  is  thus  bounded  with  darkness  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me 
what  thou  discoverest  in  it.'  '  I  see  a  bridge,'  said  I, '  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  tide.'  'That  bridge  thou  seest,'  said  he,  'is 
human  life :  consider  it  attentively.'  Upon  a  more  leisurely 
survey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten 
entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches,  which,  added  to  those 
that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about  an  hundred.  As  I 
was  counting  the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  con- 

la  sisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  arches ;  but  that  a  great  flood  swept 
away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I  now 
beheld  it.  '  But  tell  me  further,'  said  ho, '  what  thou  discoverest 
on  it.'  '  I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over  it,'  said  I, '  and  a 
black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.'  As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tively, I  saw  several  of  the  passengers  dropping  through  the 
bridge,  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it ;  and  upon 
farther  examination,  perceived  there  were  innumerable  trap- 
doors that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no 
sooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  into  the  tide,  and  imme- 

;o  diately  disappeared.  These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set  very  thick 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner 
broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them.  They 
grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 

'  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number  was  very 
small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken 
arches,  btit  fell  through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk. 

'  I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful 

40  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it  presented. 
D  d  3 
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My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to  see  several 
dropping  unexpectedly  in  i  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and 
catching  at  every  thing  that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves. 
Some  were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  In  a  tlioughtful 
[rosture,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation  stumbled  and  fell  out 
of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles 
that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and  danced  before  them,  but  often, 
when  they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their 
footing  failed,  and  down  they  sunk.     In  this  confusion  of  objects, 

lo  I  observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with 
pill-boxes",  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several 
persons  on  trap-doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and 
which  they  might  have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced 
upon  them. 

'  The  genius,  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy 
prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it ;  '  Take 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,'  said  he,  '  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet 
seest  anything  thou  dost  not  comprehend.'  Upon  looking  up, 
'  What  mean,'  said  I  '  those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  per- 

20  petually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  firom 
time  to  time?  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and 
among  many  other  feathered  creatures  several  little  winged  boys, 
that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches.'  '  These,' 
said  the  genius,  '  are  envy,  avarice,  superstition,  despair,  love, 
.-  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest  human  life.' 

'  I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh ;  '  Alas,'  said  I, '  man  was  made  in 
vain!  how  is  he  ^ven  away  to  misery  and  mortality  [  tortured 
in  life,  and  swallowed  up  in  death!'  The  genius,  being  moved 
with  compassion  towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a 

30  prospect.  '  Look  no  more,'  said  he,  '  on  man  in  the  first  stage  erf 
his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity  ;  but  cast  thine  eye 
on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  several  genera- 
tions of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.'  I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was 
ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it 
with  a  supernatural  force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley 
opening  at  the  further  end,  and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense 
ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running  through  the  midst 
of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.    The  clouds  still  rested 

40  on  one  i  alf  of  it,  insomuch  that  1  could  discover  nothing  in  it : 
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but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean  planted  with  innu- 
merable islands,  that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
interwoven  with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas  that  ran  among 
them.  1  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits,  with  gar- 
lands upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees,  lying  down  by 
the  sides  of  the  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of  flowers ;  and 
could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singing  birds,  falling  waters, 
human  voices,  and  musical  instruments.  Gladness  grew  in  me 
upon  .the  discovery  of  so  delightful  a  scene.     I  wLshed  for  the 

10  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats ; 
but  the  genius  told  me  that  there  was  no  passage  to  them,  except 
through  the  gates  of  death  that  I  saw  opening  every  moment 
upon  the  bridge.  *  The  islands,'  said  he,  '  that  lie  so  fresh  and 
green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  oceaii 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in  number  than 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore;  there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind 
those  which  tbou  here  discoverest,  reaching  further  than  thine 
eye  or  even  thine  imagination  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the 
mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree 

30  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  distributed  among 
these  several  islands,  which  abound  with  pleasures  of  different 
kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those 
who  are  settled  in  them ;  every  island  Is  a  paradise  accommodated 
to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  O  Mirzah,  habita- 
tions worth  contending  for?  Does  life  appear  miserable,  that 
gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning  such  a  reward  ?  is  death  to  be 
feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  ?  Think 
not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for 
him.'     I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands. 

30  At  length,  said  I, '  Shew  me  now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that 
lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.'  The  genius  making  me  no 
answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found 
that  he  had  left  me;  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I 
had  been  so  long  contemplating;  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide, 
the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels 
grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it.'— C. 

The  end  of  the  lirst  vision  of  Mirzah.  , 

...ogle    . 
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TSo.  164.     Thtodojius  and  CMttanlla". 

Ilia,  Quis  el  me,  ioquit,  miirram,  «  le  perdidil,  Orpheu?  ,  .  . 
Jamqiie  vale :  feroi  iiigeoti  ciicumdala  nixte, 
Inrilidasque  tibi  teadent,  hen  1  non  Ina.  palmat. 

Vma.  Gcorg.  iv.  494. 
Constantia  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  wit  and  beauty,  but 
very  unhappy  in  a  father;  who,  having  arrived  at  great  riches  by 
his  own  industry,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  his  money.  Theo- 
dosius  was  the  younger  son  of  a  decayed  family,  of  great  parts 
and  learning,  improved  by  a  genteel  and  virtuous  education. 
When  he  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Constantia,  who  bad  not  then  passed  her  fifteenth. 
As  he  lived  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  her  father's  house,  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her ;  and  by  the  advantages 

10  of  a  good  person  and  a  pleasing  conversation,  made  such  an  im- 
pression in  her  heart  as  it  was  impossible  for  time  to  etface. 
He  was  himself  no  less  smitten  with  Constantia.  A  long  ac- 
quaintance made  them  still  discover  new  beauties  in  each  other, 
and  by  degrees  raised  in  them  that  mutual  passion  which  had  an 
influence  on  their  following  lives.  It  unfortunately  happened, 
that  in  the  midst  of  this  intercourse  of  love  and  friendship  be- 
tween Theodosius  and  Constantia  there  broke  out  an  irreparable 
quarrel  between  their  parents,  the  one  valuing  himself  too  much 
upon  his  birth,  and  the  other  upon  his  possessions.     The  father 

20  of  Constantia  was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  7~heodosius,  that 
he  contracted  an  unreasonable  aversion  towards  his  son,  inso- 
much that  he  forbad  him  his  house,  and  charged  bis  daughter 
upon  her  duly  never  to  see  him  more.  In  the  mean  time,  to 
break  off  all  communication  between  the  two  lovers,  who,  he 
knew,  entertained  secret  hopes  of  some  favourable  opportunity 
that  should  bring  them  together,  he  found  out  a  young  gentleman 
of  a  good  fortune  and  an  agreeable  person,  whom  he  pitched 
upon  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter.  He  soon  concerted  this 
alfair  so  well,  that  he  told  Constantia  it  was  his  design  to  marry 

30  her  to  such  a  gentleman,  and  that  her  wedding  should  be  cele- 
brated on  such  a  day.  Constantia,  who  was  overawed  with  the 
authority  of  her  father,  and  unable  to  object  anything  against 
so  advantageous  a  match,  received  the  proposal  with  a  profound 
silence,  which  her  father  ccmimended  in  her,  as  the  most  decent 
manner  of  a  virgin's  giving  her  consent  to  an  overture  of  that 
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kind.  The  noise  of  this  intended  marriage  soon  reached  Theo- 
dosius,  who,  after  a  long  tumult  of  passions,  .which  naturally  rise 
in  a  lover's  heart  on  snch  an  occasion,  writ  the  following  letter 
to  Constantia. 

'  The  thought  of  lay  Constantia,  which  for  some  years  has 
been  my  only  happiness,  is  now  become  a  greater  torment  to 
me  than  I  am  able  to  bear.  Must  I  then  live  to  see  you  an- 
other's! The  streams,  the  fields  and  meadows  where  we  have 
so  often  talked  together,  grow  painful    to  me ;   life  itself  is 

10  become  a  burden.  May  you  long  be  happy  in  the  world,  but 
forget  that  there  was  ever  such  a  man  in  it  as — TheoboSiuS.' 

This  letter  was  conveyed  to  Constantia  that  very  evening,  who 
^nted  at  the  reading  of  it ;  and  the  next  morning  she  was  much 
more  alarmed  by  two  or  three  messengers,  that  came  to  her 
father's  house  one  after  another,  to  enquire  if  they  had  heard 
anything  of  Theodosius,  who  it  seems  had  lett  his  chamber  about 
midnight,  and  could  no  where  be  found.  The  deep  melancholy 
which  had  bung  upon  his  mind  some  time  before,  made  them 
apprehend  the  worst  that  could  befall  him.     Constantia,  wbo 

10  knew  that  nothing  but  the  report  of  her  marriage  could  have 
driven  him  to  such  extremities,  was  not  to  be  comforted ;  she 
now  accused  herself  for  having  so  tamely  given  an  ear  to  the 
proposal  of  a  husband,  and  looked  upon  the  new  lover  as  the 
murderer  of  Theodosius ;  in  short,  she  resolved  to  suffer  the 
utmost  effects  of  her  father's  displeasure,  rather  than  comply 
with  a  marriage  which  appeared  to  her  so  full  of  guilt  and  horror. 
The  father,  seeing  himself  entirely  rid  of  Theodosius,  and  likely 
to  keep  a  con^derable  portion  in  his  family,  was  not  very  much 
concerned  at  the  obstinate  refusal  of  his  daughter;  and  did  not 

JO  find  it  very  difficult  to  excuse  himself  upon  that  account  to  his 
intended  son-in-law,  who  had  all  along  regarded  this  alliance 
rather  as  a  marriage  of  convenience  than  of  love.  Constantia 
had  now  no  relief  but  in  her  devotions  and  exercises  of  religion, 
to  which  her  afflictions  had  so  entirely  subjected  her  mind,  that 
after  some  years  had  abated  the  violence  of  her  sorrows,  and 
settled  her  thoughts  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity,  she  resolved  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  her  days  In  a  convent.  Her  father  was  not 
displeased  with  a  resolution  which  would  save  money  in  his 
family,  and  readily  complied  with  his  daughter's  intentions.     Ae- 

40  cordingly,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  while  her  beauty 
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was  yet  in  all  iU  height  and  bloom,  he  carried  ber  to  a  nei^- 
bouriDg  city,  in  order  to  look  out  a  sisterhood  of  duds  among 
whom  to  place  bis  daughter.  There  was  id  this  place  a  father  of 
a  convent  who  was  very  much  renowned  for  his  piety  and  exem- 
plary life,  and  as  it  is  usual  in  the  Romish  Church  for  those  who  are 
under  any  great  affliction  or  trouble  of  miod,  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  most  eminent  confessors  for  pardon  and  consolation,  our 
beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confessing  herself  to  this 
celebrated  fother. 

lo  We  must  now  return  to  TheodoMus,  who,  the  very  moraiDg 
that  the  above  mentioned  enquiries  had  been  made  after  him, 
arrived  at  a  religious  house  in  the  city  where  Constantja  resided; 
and  desirJDg  that  secrecy  and  concealment  of  the  fathers  of  the 
convent  which  is  very  usual  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion,  he 
made  himself  one  of  the  order,  with  a  private  vow  never  to 
enquire  after  CoDstantia ;  whom  he  looked  upon  as  giveu  away 
to  his  rival  upon  the  day  on  which,  according  to  common  fame, 
their  marriage  was  to  have  been  solemnized.  Having  in  his 
youth  made  a  good  progress  in  learning,  that  he  might  dedicate 

20  himself  more  entirely  to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  in  a  few  years  became  renowned  for  his  sanctity  of  life  and 
those  pious  sentiments  which  he  inspired  into  all  who  coDversed 
with  him.  It  was  this  holy  man  to  whom  Constantia  had  de- 
termined to  apply  herself  In  confession,  though  neither  she  nor 
any  other  besides  the  prior  of  the  convent  knew  any  thing  of 
bis  name  and  family.  The  gay,  the  amiable  Theodosius  had  now 
taken  upon  him  the  name  of  Father  Francis,  and  was  so  far  coa- 
cealed  in  a  long  beard,  a  shaven  head,  and  a  religious  habit,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  man  of  the  world  in  the  vener- 

30  able  conventual. 

As  be  was  one  morning  shut  up  in  his  confessional,  CoDstantia 
kneeling  by  him  opened  the  state  of  ber  soul  to  him ;  and  after 
having  given  him  the-history  of  a  life  full  of  innocence,  she  burst 
out  in  tears,  and  entered  upon  that  part  of  her  story  Id  which  he 
himself  had  so  great  a  share.  'My  behaviour,'  says  she,  'has, 
1  fear,  been  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  no  other  &ult  but  that 
of  loving  me  too  much.  Heaven  only  knows  how  dear  be  was 
to  me  whilst  he  lived,  and  how  bitter  the  remembrance  of  bim 
has  been  to  me  since  his  death.'    She  here  paused,  and  lifted  up 

40  her  eyes  that  streamed  with  tears  towards  the  fether :  who  was 
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so  tnovetl  vith  the  sense  of  her  sorrows,  that  he  could  only  com- 
mand hk  voice,  which  was  broke  with  sighs  and  sobbings,  so  far 
as  to  bid  her  proceed.  She  followed  his  directions,  and  in  a 
flood  of  tears  poured  out  her  heart  before  him.  The  father 
could  not  forbear  weeping  aloud,  insomuch  that  in  tlie  agonies 
of  his  grief  the  seat  shook  under  him.  ConstantJa,  who  thought 
the  good  man  was  tbus  moved  by  his  compassion  towards  her, 
and  by  the  horror  of  her  guilt,  proceeded  with  the  utmost  con- 
trition to  acquaint  him  with  that  vow  of  virginity  in  which  she 

10  was  going  to  engage  herself,  as  the  proper  atonement  for  her  - 
sins,  and  the  only  sacrifice  she  could  make  to  the  memory  of 
Theodosius.  The  father,  who  by  this  time  had  pretty  well  com- 
posed himself,  burst  out  again  in  tears  upon  hearing  that  name 
to  which  he  had  been  so  !ong  disused,  and  upon  receiving  this 
instance  of  unparallelled  fidelity  from  one,  who,  he  thought,  had 
several  years  since  given  herself  up  to  the  possession  of  another. 
Amidst  the  interruptions  of  his  sorrow,  seeing  his  penitent  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  he  was  only  able  to  bid  her  from  time  to 
time  be  comforted— to  tell  her  that  her  sins  were  forgiven  her — 

20  that  her  guilt  was  not  so  great  as  she  apprehended—that  she 
should  not  suffer  hei^elf  to  be  afflicted  above  measure.  After 
which  he  recovered  himself  enough  to  give  her  the  absolution  in 
form  ;  directing  her  at  the  same  time  to  repair  to  him  again  the 
next  day,  that  he  might  encourage  her  in  the  pious  resolutions 
she  had  taken,  and  give  her  suitable  exhortations  for  her  be- 
haviour in  it.  Constantia  retired,  and  the  next  morning  renewed 
ber  applications.  Theodosius,  having  manned  his  soul  with 
proper  thoughts  and  reflexions,  exerted  himself  on  this  occasion 
in  the  best  manner  he  could  to  animate  his  penitent  in  the  course 

JO  of  life  she  was  entering  upon,  and  wear  out  of  her  mind  those 
groundless  fears  and  apprehensions  which  had  taken  possession  of 
it;  concluding  with  a  promise  to  her,  that  he  would  from  time  to 
time  continue  his  admonitions  when  she  should  have  taken  upon 
her  the  holy  veil.  '  The  rules  of  our  respective  orders,'  says  he, 
'will  not  permit  that  I  should  see  you;  but  you  may  assure 
yourself  not  only  of  having  a  place  in  my  prayers,  but  of  receiv- 
ing such  frequent  instructions  as  I  can  convey  to  you  by  letters. 
Go  on  chearfully  In  the  glorious  course  you  have  undertaken, 
and  you  will  quickly  5nd  such  a  peace  and  satisfaction  in  your 

40  mind,  which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  give,' 
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Constantia's  heart  was  so  elevated  with  the  discourse  of  Father 
Francis,  that  the  very  next  day  she  entered  upon  her  vow.  As 
soon  as  the  solemnities  of  her  reception  were  over,  she  retired, 
as  it  is  usual,  with  the  abbess  into  her  own  apartment. 

The  abbess  had  been  informed  the  night  before  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  her  noviciate ■■  and  fother  Francis:  from  whom 
she  now  delivered  to  her  the  following  letter, 

'  As  the  first-fruits  of  those  joys  and  consolations  which  you 
may  expect  from  the  life  you  are  now  engaged  in,  I  must  ac- 

lo  quaint  you  that  Theodosius,  whose  death  sits  so  heavy  upon 
your  thoughts,  is  still  alive  j  and  that  the  father  to  whom  you 
have  confessed  yourself  was  once  that  Theodosius  whom  you  so 
much  lament.  The  love  which  we  have  had  for  one  another 
will  mate  us  more  happy  in  its  disappointment  than  it  could  have 
done  in  its  success.  Providence  has  disposed  of  us  for  our  ad- 
vantage, though  not  according  to  our  wishes.  Consider  your 
Theodosius  still  as  dead,  but  assure  yourself  of  one  who  wiU  not 
cease  to  pray  for  you  in  '  Father  Francis.' 

Constantia  saw  that  the  band-writing  agreed  with  the  contents 

10  of  the  letter ;  and  upon  reflecting  on  the  voice  of  the  person,  the 
behaviour,  and  above  all  the  extreme  sorrow  of  the  fother  during 
her  confession,  she  discovered  Theodosius  in  every  particular. 
After  having  wept  with  tears  of  joy,  '  It  is  enough,'  says  she, 
'  Theodosius  is  still  in  being ;  1  shall  live  with  comfort  and  die  in 
peace," 

The  letters  which  the  father  sent  her  afterwards  are  yet  extant 
in  the  nunnery  where  she  resided;  and  are  often  read  to  the 
young  religious,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  good  resolutions 
and  sentiments  of  virtue.    It  so  happened,  that  after  Constantia 

30  had  hved  about  ten  years  in  the  cloister,  a  violent  fever  broke 
out  in  the  place,  which  swept  away  great  multitudes,  and  among 
others  Theodosius,  Upon  his  death-hed  he  sent  his  benediction 
in  a  very  moving  manner  to  Constantia;  who  at  that  time  was 
herself  so  far  gone  in  the  same  fotal  distemper,  that  she  lay 
delirious.  Upon  the  interval  which  generally  precedes  death  in 
actnesses  of  this  nature,  the  abbess,  finding  that  the  physicians 
had  given  her  over,  told  her  that  Theodosius  was  just  gone 
before  her,  and  that  he  had  sent  her  his  benediction  in  his  last 
moments.     Constantia  received  it  with  pleasure ;  '  and  now,'  says 

40  she,  'if  I  do  not  ask  any  thing  improper,  let  me  be  buried  by 
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Theodosius.  My  vow  reaches  no  further  than  the  grave.  What 
I  ask  is,  I  hope,  no  violation  of  it.'  She  died  soon  after,  and  was 
interred  according  to  her  request. 

Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen,  with  a.  short  Latin  inscription 
over  them  to  the  following  purpose ; 

Here  lie  tiie  bodies  of  Father  FrancU  and  Sister  Cmitaiue, 
they  lutrt  lovely  in  their  li-vis,  and  in  their  death  thtj  •were  not 
divided. — C. 


Mariamne°  hadali  the  charms  that  beauty,  birth,  wit,  and  youth 
10  could  give  a  woman,  and  Herod  all  the  love  that  such  charms  are 
able  to  raise  in  a  warm  and  amorous  disposition.  In  the  midst 
of  this  his  fondness  for  Mariamnc,  he  put  her  brother  to  death, 
as  he  did  her  father  not  many  years  after.  The  barbarity  of  the 
action  was  represented  to  Mark  Antony,  who  immediately  sum- 
moned Herod  into  Egypt,  to  answer  for  the  crime  that  was  there 
laid  to  his  charge.  Herod  attributed  the  summons  to  Antony's 
desire  of  Mariamne,  whom  therefore,  before  his  departure,  he 
gave  into  the  custody  of  his  uncle  Joseph,  with  private  orders  to 
put  her  to  death,  if  any  such  violence  was  offered  to  himself. 
20  This  Joseph  was  much  delighted  with  Mariamne's  conveisation, 
and  endeavoured  with  all  his  art  and  rhetoric  to  set  out  the 
excess  of  Herod's  passion  for  her;  but  when  he  still  found  her 
cold  and  incredulous,  he  inconsiderately  told  her,  as  a  certain 
instance  of  her  lord's  affection,  the  private  orders  he  had  left 
behind  him,  which  plainly  shewed,  according  to  Joseph's  inter- 
pretation, that  he  could  neither  live  nor  die  without  her.  This 
barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  unreasonable  passion  quite  put 
out,  for  a  time,  those  little  remains  of  affection  she  still  had  for 
her  lord :  her  thoughts  were  so  wholly  taken  up  with  the  cruelty 
JO  of  his  orders,  that  she  could  not  consider  the  kindness  that  pro- 
duced them,  and  therefore  represented  him  in  her  imagination 
rather  under  the  frightful  idea  of  a  murderer  than  a  lover. 
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Herod  was  at  length  acquitted  and  dismissed  by  Mark  Antony, 
when  his  soul  was  all  in  flames  for  his  Mariamne ;  but  before 
their  meeting,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  his  uncle's  conversation  and  familiarity  with  her  in  his 
absence.  This  therefore  was  the  first  discourse  he  entertained 
her  with,  in  which  she  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  quiet  his 
suspicions.  But  at  last  he  appeared  so  well  satisfied  of  her  inno- 
cence, that  from  reproaches  and  wranglings  he  fell  to  tears  and 
embraces.     Both  of  them  wept  very  tenderly  at  their  reconcilia- 

jo  tion,  and  Herod  poured  out  his  whole  soul  to  her  in  the  warmest 
protestations  of  love  and  constancy;  when  amidst  all  his  sighs 
and  languishings  she  asked  him,  whether  the  private  orders  be 
left  with  his  uncle  Joseph  were  an  instance  of  such  an  inRamed 
affection.  The  jealous  king  was  immediately  roused  at  so  un- 
expected a  question,  and  concluded  his  uncle  must  have  been  too 
familiar  with  her,  before  he  would  have  discovered  such  a  secret. 
In  short,  he  put  his  uncle  to  death,  and  very  difficultly  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  spare  Mariamne. 
After  this  he  was  forced  on  a  second  journey  into  Egypt,  when 

20  he  committed  his  lady  to  the  care  of  Sohemus,  with  the  same 
private  orders  he  had  before  given  his  uncle,  if  any  mischief  befel 
himself.  In  the  mean  while  Mariamne  so  won  upon  Sohemus  by 
her  presents  and  obliging  conversation,  that  she  drew  all  the 
secret  from  him  with  which  Herod  had  entrusted  him ;  so  that 
after  his  return,  when  he  flew  to  her  with  all  the  transports  of 
joy  and  love,  she  received  him  coldly  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  all 
the  marks  of  indifference  and  aversion.  This  reception  so  stiired 
up  his  indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  slain  her  with  his  own 
hands,  had  not  he  feared  he  himself  should   have   become    the 

30  greater  sufferer  by  it.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  when  he  bad 
another  violent  return  of  love  upon  him ;  Mariamne  was  therefore 
sent  for  to  him,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  soften  and  reconcile 
with  all  possible  conjugal  caresses  and  endearments ;  but  she  de- 
clined his  embraces,  and  answered  all  his  fondness  with  bitter 
invectives  for  the  death  of  her  father  and  her  brother.  This 
behaviour  so  incensed  Herod,  that  he  very  hardly  refrained  from 
striking  her;  when  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  there  came  in  a 
witness,  suborned  by  some  of  Mariamne's  enemies,  who  accused 
her  to  the  king  of  a  design  to  poison  him.    Herod  was  now  prc- 

<o  pared  to  hear  any  thing   in    her  prejudice,  and  immediately 
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ordered  her  servant  to  be  stretched  upon  the  rack ;  wTio  in  the 
estreinities  of  his  torture  confessed  that  his  mistress's  aversion 
to  the  king  arose  from  something  Sohemus  had  told  her ;  but  as 
for  any  design  of  poisoning,  he  utterly  disowned  the  least  know- 
ledge of  it.  This  confession  quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus, 
who  now  lay  under  the  same  suspicions  and  sentence  that  Joseph 
had  before  him  on  the  like  occasion.  Nor  would  Herod  rest 
here:  but  accused  her  with  great  vehemence  of  a  design  upon 
his  life,  and  by  his  authority  with  the  judges  had  her  publicly 
o  condemned  and  executed.  Herod  soon  after  her  death  grew 
melancholy  and  dejected,  retiring  from  the  public  administration 
of  affairs  into  a  solitary  forest,  and  there  abandoning  himself  to 
all  the  black  considerations  which  naturally  arise  from  a  passion 
made  up  of  love,  remorse,  pity,  and  despair.  He  used  to  rave  for 
his  Mariamne,  and  to  call  upon  her  in  his  distracted  5ts;  and  in 
all  probability  vould  soon  have  followed  her,  had  not  his  thoughts 
been  seasonably  called  off  from  so  sad  an  object  by  public  storms, 
which  at  that  time  very  nearly  threatened  him.— £.. 


TSq.  391.     TArf  Fable  qfMenij^:  Moral. 

Menippus,  the  philosopher,  was  a  second  time  taken  up  into 
io  heaven  by  Jupiter,  when  for  his  entertainment  he  lifted  up  a 
trap-door  that  was  placed  by  his  footstool.  At  its  rising,  there 
issued  through  it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  astonished  the  philoso- 
pher. Upon  his  asking  what  they  meant,  Jupiter  told  him  they 
were  the  prayers  that  were  sent  up  to  him  from  the  earth. 
Menippus,  amidst  the  confusion  of  voices,  which  was  so  great  that 
nothing  less  than  the  ear  of  Jove  could  distinguish  them,  heard 
the  words,  '  riches,'  '  honour,'  and  '  long  life,'  repeated  to  several 
different  tones  and  languages.  When  the  first  hubbub  of  sounds 
was  over,  the  trap-door  being  left  apen,  the  voices  came  up  more 
30  separate  and  distinct.  The  first  prayer  was  a  very  odd  one ;  it  came 
from  Athens,  and  desired  Jupiter  to  increase  the  wisdom  and  the 
beard  of  his  humble  supplicant.  Menippus  knew  it  by  the  voice 
to  be  the  prayer  of  his  friend  Licander,  the  philosopher.  This 
was  succeeded  by  the  petition  of  one  who  had  just  laden  a  ship, 
and  promised  Jupiter,  if  he  took  care  of  it,  and  returned  it  home 
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again  full  of  riches,  he  would  make  him  an  offering  of  a  silver 
cup.  Jupiter  thanked  him  for  nothing;  and  bending  down  his 
ear  more  attentively  than  ordinary,  heard  a  voice  complaining  to 
bira  of  the  cruelty  of  an  Ephesian  widow,  and  begging  him  to 
breed  compassion  in  her  heart:  'this,'  says  Jupiter,  'is  a  very 
honest  fellow :  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  incense  from  him ; 
I  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  him  as  not  to  hear  his  prayers.'  He 
was  then  interrupted  with  a  whole  volly  of  vows,  which  were 
made  for  the  health  of  a  tyrannical  prince  by  his  subjects  who 

10  prayed  for  him  in  his  presence.  Menippus  was  surprised,  after 
having  listened  to  prayers  olferetl  up  with  so  much  ardour  and  de- 
votion, to  hear  low  whispers  from  the  same  assembly,  expostulating 
with  Jove  for  suffering  such  a  tyrant  to  live,  and  asking  him  how 
his  thunder  could  lie  idle  P  Jupiter  was  so  ol!ended  at  these  pre- 
varicating rascals,  that  he  took  down  the  first  vows,  and  puffed 
away  the  last.  The  philosopher,  seeing  a  great  cloud  mounting 
upwards,  and  making  its  way  directly  to  the  trap-door,  inquired 
of  Jupiter  what  it  meant.  '  This,'  says  Jupiter,  '  is  the  smoke  of 
a  whole  hecatomb  that  is  offered  me  by  the  general  of  an  army, 

30  who  is  very  importunate  with  mc  to  let  him  cut  off  an  hundred 
thousand  men  that  are  drawn  up  in  array  against  him :  what  does 
the  impudent  wretch  think  I  see  in  him,  to  believe  that  I  will 
make  a  sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as  good  as  himself,  and  all 
this  to  his  glory,  forsooth!  But  hark,'  says  Jupiter,  'there  is 
a  voice  I  never  heard  but  in  time  of  danger ;  it  is  a  rogue  that 
is  shipwrecked  in  the  Ionian  sea.  I  saved  him  on  a  plank  but 
three  days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to  mend  his  manners;  the 
scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and  yet  has  the  impudence  to 
olFer  me  a  temple,  if  I  will  keep  htm  from  sinking. But 

3 o  yonder,'  says  he,  'is  a  special  youth  for  you;  he  desires  me  to 
take  his  fether,  who  keeps  a  great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  The  old  fellow  shall  live  till  he  makes 
his  heart  ake,  I  can  tell  him  that  for  his  pains,'  This  was 
followed  by  the  soft  voice  of  a  pious  lady,  desiring  Jupiter  that 
she  might  appear  amiable  and  charming  in  the  sight  of  her 
emperor.  As  the  philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this  extraor- 
dinary petition,  there  blew  a  gentle  wind  through  the  trap-door, 
which  he  at  first  mistook  for  a  gale  of  ztpbyrt,  but  afterwards 
found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of  sighs ;  they  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and 

40  incense,  and  were  succeeded  by  most  passionate  complaints  of 
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wounds  and  torments,  fires  and  arrows,  cruelt)-,  despair  and 
death.  Menippus  fancied  that  such  lamentable  cries  arose  from 
some  general  execution,  or  from  wretches  lying  under  the 
torture;  but  Jupiter  told  him  that  they  came  up  from  the  isle 
of  Paphos,  and  that  he  every  day  received  compbints  of  the 
same  nature  from  that  whimsical  tribe  of  mortals  who  are  called 
lovers.  '  I  am  so  trifled  with,'  says  be,  '  by  this  generation  of 
both  sexes,  and  find  it  so  impossible  to  please  them,  whether  I 
grant  or  refuse  their  petitions,  that  I  shall  order  a  western  wind 

.0  for  the  future  to  intercept  them  in  their  passage,  and  blow  them 
at  random  upon  the  earth.  The  last  petition  I  heard"  was  from 
a  very  aged  man  of  near  an  hundred  years  old,  begging  but  for 
one  year  more  of  life,  and  then  prinnising  to  die  contented. 
This  b  the  rarest  old  fellow,'  says  Jupiter.  '  He  has  made  this 
prayer  to  me  for  above  twenty  years  together.  When  he  was 
but  fifty  years  old,  he  de^red  only  that  he  might  live  to  see 
his  son  settled  in  the  world;  I  granted  it.  He  then  begged  the 
same  favour  for  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that  he  might  see 
the  education  of  a  grandson :  when  al!  this  was  brought  about, 

:o  he  puts  up  a  petition  that  he  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he  was 
building.  In  short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never 
wants  an  excuse;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  him.'  Upwn  which  he 
fluDg  down  the  trap-door  in  a  passion,  and  was  resolved  to  Z''"^ 
no  more  audiences  that  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fable,  the  moral  of  it  very 
well  deserves  our  attention,  and  Is  the  same  with  that  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  who  have  each  of  them  made  the  finest  satire  in 
their  whole  works  upon  this  subject.     The  vanity  of  men's 

;o  wishes,  which  are  the  natural  prayers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  secret  devotions  which  they  offer  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  are  sufliciently  exposed  by  it.  Among  other  reasons  for 
set  forms  of  prayer,  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good  one,  that 
by  this  means  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  men's  desires  may  be 
kept  within  due  bounds,  and  not  break  out  in  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous petitions  on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occasion. — I. 


b,  Google 
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TSo.  468.     Seahi  and  W^dghti:  a  nsion. 


Venitor  defcua  tore  cum  membra  rtponit, 
Mem  tatnen  ad  lylvai  ct  tni  histnt  ledii ; 

Vanaque  noctumii  meia  cavMur  eqiui. 
Me  quoque  mujimm  ilodium  sub  nocte  silenli 

Aitibus  atiuttis  (ollidtiie  toleL        Claud.  In  VI.  Cons.  Hon. 
In  sleep,  when  fancy  it  lei  looie  to  play, 
Oar  dreams  repeil  the  wiih«  of  ibe  dayi 
Though  farther  toil  his  lired  limbi  refuje, 
The  dreaming  honler  still  the  cbace  puisuei; 
The  judge  i-bed  diipcniei  «i!i  the  laws. 
And  ileeps  again  o'er  Ihe  uofinithed  ciuie : 
The  dozing  cacer  hears  his  chaiiol  roll, 
Smacks  the  vain  whip,  and  ahans  the  fincy'd  goal. 
Me  too  the  muset,  in  the  silent  night, 
With  wonted  chimes  of  jingling  verse  delight. 

I  was  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing  Homer's 
balance,  in  which  Jupiter  Is  represented  as  weighing  the  fates 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with  a  passage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that 
deity  is  introduced  as  weighing  the  fates  of  Tiimus  and  ^neas". 
I  then  considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking  prevailed  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  those  noble  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, wherein  we  are  told  that  the  great  ting  of  Babylon,  the 
day  before  his  death,  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  been 
found  wanting.  In  other  places  of  the  holy  writinp,  the  AI- 
o  mighty  is  described  as  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  making 
the  weight  for  the  winds,  knowing  the  balancings  of  the  clouds ; 
and,  in  others,  as  weighing  the  actions  of  men,  and  laying  their 
calamities  together  in  a  balance.  Milton,  as  I  have  observed  in 
a  former  paper,  had  an  eye  to  several  of  those  foregoing  in- 
stances,  in  that  beautiful  description  wherein  he  represents  the 
archangel  and  the  evil  spirit  as  addressing  themselves  far  the 
combat,  but  parted  by  the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
and  weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

Th'  Eternal,  to  pierent  mch  hoirid  fray. 
HDiig_  forth  in  beav'n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Aslrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign, 
Wherein  all  things  created  tint  he  weigh'd, 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanced  «ir 
In  tounteipoise,  now  ponders  all  events,  ,  •  i 

'^  '      i^.ooglc 
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Baldei  and  lealmi:  in  IhcM  be  put  two  wcighti, 
Tbe  lequel  eich  of  paiting  and  or  fight ; 

Tb«  latter  quick  op  Hew,  and  kick'd  Ihc  bam; 
Which  Galnitt  ipf  ing,  thni  beipike  ibe  fiend : 

Satan,  I  tnow  thy  ttiength,  and  thoa  kuow'tt  mine. 
Neither  onr  own,  but  giv'o :  what  folly  tbea 
To  boast  what  armi  can  do?  lince  thine  no  more 
Than  bear'n  permits ;  nor  mine,  tbo'  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  at  mire  '■   fi^r  proof  look  up. 
And  read  tby  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 

Where  thou  art  weigh'd,  and  thewn  how  light,  how  weak. 
If  tbou  resin.     The  fiend  look'd  np,  and  knew 
His  mounted  iqile  aloft ;  nor  more ;  but  Hed 
Murm'iing,  and  with  him  Sed  the  shades  of  night'. 

These  several  amusjng  thoughts  having  takeo  possession  of  my 
mind  some  time  before  1  went  to  sleep,  and  mingling  themselves 
with  my  ordinary  ideas,  raised  in  my  imagination  a  very  odd 
kind  of  vision.  I  was,  methought,  replaced  in  my  study,  and 
seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  where  I  had  indulged  the  foregoing 
speculations,  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me  as  usual.  Whilst 
1  was  here  meditating  on  several  subjects  of  morality,  and  con- 
sidering  the  nature  of  tnany  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  for 
those  discourses  with  which  \  daily  entertain  the  public,  I  saw, 

o  methought,  a  pair  of  golden  scales  hanging  by  a  chain  of  the 
same  metal  over  the  table  that  stood  before  me ;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  there  were  great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on  each 
side  of  them,  I  found,  upon  examining  these  weights,  they 
shewed'  the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among  men. 
I  made  an  essay  of  them  by  putting  the  weight  of  wisdom  in  one 
scale,  and  that  of  riches  in  another ;  upon  which  the  latter,  to 
shew  its  comparative  lightness,  imn;ediately  ^mii  iip,  and  kicked 
the  beam. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  my  reader,  that  these 

o  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity,  till  they  were  laid 
in  the  golden  balance,  insomuch  that  I  could  not  guess  which  was 
light  or  heavy,  whibt  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by 
several  instances ;  for,  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the 
scales,  which  was  inscribed  by  the  word  Eternity,  though  I  threw 
tn  that  of  time,  prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  poverty,  interest, 
success,  with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my  hand  seemed  very 

'  Par.  Lost,  Bookiv,  ad^.  ■'•i}<-' 
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ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance,  nor 
could  they  have  prevailed,  though  assisted  with  the  weight  of  the 
sun,  the  stars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  several  titles  and  honours, 
with  pomps,  triumphs,  and  many  weights  of  the  like  nature,  in  one 
of  them,  and  seeing  a  little  glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  it 
accidentally  into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  it 
proved  so  exact  a  counterpoise,  that  it  kept  the  balance  in  an 
equilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight  was  inscribed  upon  the 
lo  edges  of  it  with  the  word  Vanity.  1  found  there  were  several 
other  weights  which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  counterpoises 
to  one  another;  a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  avarice  and  poverty, 
riches  and  content,  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that  were  of  the  same 
figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  with  each  other,  but  were 
entirely  different  when  thrown  into  the  scales;  as  religion  and 
hypocrisy,  pedantry  and  learning,  wit  and  vivacity,  superstition 
and  devotion,  gravity  and  wisdom,  with  many  others. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both  ades,  and, 
30  upon  applying  myself  to  the  reading  of  it  I  found  on  one  side 
written,  '  In  the  dialect  of  men,'  and  underneath  it,  CjILjIMI- 
TIES;  on  the  other  side  was  written,  '  In  the  language  of  the 
gods,'  and  underneath  BLESSINGS.  I  found  the  intrinsic  value 
of  this  weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I  imagined,  for  it  over- 
powered health,  wealth,  good  fortune,  and  many  other  weights, 
which  were  much  more  ponderous  in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Scots,  that '  An  ounce  of  mother 
wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy ; '  I  was  sensible  of  the  truth  of 
this  saying,  when  I  saw  the  difference  between  the  weight  of 
30  natural  parts  and  that  of  learning.  The  observation  which  I 
made  upon  these  two  weights  opened  to  me  a  new  field  of  dis- 
coveries; for  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  natural  parts  was 
much  heavier  than  that  of  learning,  1  observed  that  it  weighed 
an  hundred  times  heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  I  put  learning 
into  the  same  scale  with  it.  I  made  the  same  observation  upon 
faith  and  morality;  for  notwithstanding  the  latter  out-weighed 
the  former  separately,  it  received  a  thousand  times  more  addi- 
tional weight  from  its  conjunction  with  the  former  than  what  it 
had  by  itself.  This  odd  phenomenon  shewed  itself  in  other 
40  particulars,  as  in  wit  and  judgment,  philosophy  and  religion, 
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justice  and  humanity,  zeal  and  charity,  depth  of  sense  and  per- 
spicuity of  style,  with  innumerable  other  particulars  too  long 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  fails  of  dashing  seriousness  with  imper- 
tinence, mirth  with  gravity,  methought  1  made  several  other 
experiments  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature;  by  one  of  which  I  found 
that  3D  English  octavo  was  very  often  heavier  than  a  French 
folio ;  and  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author 
weighed  down  a  whole  library  of  modems.     Seeing  one  of  my 

10  Spectators  lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the  scales,  and  flung 
a  two-penny  piece  into  the  other  r  the  reader  will  not  inquire 
into  the  event,  if  he  remembers  the  first  trial  which  I  have  re- 
corded in  this  paper".  I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexes  into 
the  b^ance;  but,  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to  disoblige  either 
of  them,  I  shftll  desR'e  to  be  excused  from  telling  the  result  of 
this  experiment.  Having  an  opportunity  of  this  nature  in  my 
hands,  I  could  not  forbear  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles 
of  a  Tory,  and  into  the  other  those  of  a  Whig ;  but,  as  I  have  all 
along  declared  this  to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I  shall  likewise  desire 

10  Co  be  silent  under  this  head  also,  though,  upon  examining  one  of 
the  weights,  I  saw  the  word  IBKEL  engraven  on  it  in  capital 
letters". 

I  made  many  other  experiments,  and,  though  I  have  not  room 
for  them  all  in  this  day's  Speculaticm,  I  may  perhaps  reserve  them 
for  another.  1  shall  only  add,  that  upon  my  awaking  I  wa^  sorry 
to  find  my  golden  scales  vanished,  but  resolved  for  the  future  to 
learn  this  lesson  from  them,  Not  to  despise  or  value  any  things 
for  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my  esteem  and  passions 
towards  them  according  to  their  real  and  intrinsic  value. — C. 


7be  Slary  ofCbrrmjIul. 
Aiueio  quisquii  rati 


a      Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man,  and  withal  ex- 
ceeding poor,  being  desirous  to  leave  some  riches  tO|iv<S';^i9ii) 
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consults  the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon' the  subject.  The  oracle  bid 
him  follov  the  first  man  be  should  see  upon  bis  going  out  of  the 
temple.  The  person  he  chanced  to  see  was  to  appearance  an 
old  sordid  blind  man,  but,  upon  his  following  him  fram  place 
to  place,  he  at  last  found,  by  his  own  confession,  that  he  was 
Plutus  the  god  of  riches,  and  that  he  was  just  come  out  of  the 
house  of  a  miser.  Ptutus  further  told  him,  that  when  he  was 
a  boy  he  used  to  declare,  that  as  seen  as  he  came  to  age  he 
would  distribute  wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  just  men ;  upon 
lo  which  Jupiter,  considering  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such 
a  resolution,  took  his  sight  away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  stroll 
about  the  world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Chremylus  beheld 
him.  With  much  ado  Chremytus  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to 
his  bouse;  where  he  met  an  old  woman  in  a  tattered  raiment, 
who  had  been  his  guest  for  many  years,  and  whose  name  was 
Poverty.  The  old  woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so  easily  as  he 
would  have  her,  he  threatened  to  banish  her,  not  only  from  bis 
own  house,,  but  out  of  alt  Greece,  if  she  made  any  more  words 
upon  the  matter.  Poverty  on  this  occa:«on  pleads  her  cause  very 
ZD  notably,  and  represents  to  her  old  landlord,  tiiat  should  she  be 
driven  out  of  the  country,  all  their  trades,  arts,  and  sdences, 
would  be  driven  out  with  her;  and  that,  if  every  one  was  rich, 
they  would  never  be  supplied  with  those  pomps,  ornaments,  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  make  riches  desirable.  She  likewise 
represented  to  him  the  several  advantages  wbieK  she  bestowed 
upon  her  votaries,  in  regard  to  their  shape,  their  health  and 
their  activity,  by  preserving  them  from  goute,  dropsies,  unwieldli- 
ness  and  intemperance ;  but  whatever  she  had  to  say  for  herself 
she  was  at  last  forced  to  troop  off.  Clu^mylus  immediately  con- 
30  sidered  how  he  might  restore  Plutus  to  his  sight;  and  in  order  to 
it,  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of  .Xsculapius,  who  was  famous 
for  cures  and  miracles  of  this  nature.  By  this  means  the  deity 
recovered  his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a  right  use  of  them,  by 
enriching  every  one  that  was  distitignisbed  by  piety  towards  the 
gods,  and  justice  towards  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  taking 
away  his  gifts  from  the  impious  and  undeserving.  This  produces 
several  merry  incidents,  till,  in  the  very  last  act.  Mercury  de- 
scends with  great  complaints  from  the  gods,  that,  since  the  good 
men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  received  no  sacrifices;  which  is 
40  confirmed  by  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a  remonstnnce, 
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that  since  this  late  innovation  he  was  reduced  to  a  starving 
conditioD,  and  could  not  live  upon  'his  office.  Chremflus,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  play,  was  religious  in  his  poverty,  con- 
cludes it  with  a  proposal  which  was  relished  by  all  the  good  men 
who  were  now  grown  rich,  as  well  as  himself,  tbat  they  should 
carry  Plutus  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  tempi?, -and  instal  him 
in  the  place  of  Jupiter.  This  allegory  instructed  the  Athenians 
in  two  paints ;  first,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Providence  in 
its  ordinary  distribvtious  of  wealth:;  'and,  in  the  nest  place,  as  it 
la  shewed  the  .great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
those  who  possessed  them". — C. 


Vfo.  684.    72r  Lewi  ^Hi^a. 

Hie  gclidi  foniM,  hi'c  mollii  prita,  Lycsri, 
Hie  Dunus,  bic  loto  tccuni  caiuumner  mva. 

Vmo.  Eel.  X.  43. 
Hilpa  was  one  of  the  150  daughters  of  Zilpah,  of  the  race  of 
Cohu,  by  whom  some  of  the  learned  think  is  meant  Cain.  She 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  when  she  was  but  a  girl  of  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  age,  received  the  addresses  of  several  who 
made  love  to  her.  Among  these  were  two  brothers,  Harpath 
and  Sbalum.  Harpath,  being  the  first-boni,  was  master  of  that 
fruitliil  region  -wluch  lies  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah,  in  the 
southern  parts  (rf  China.    Shalum  (which  is  to  say,  the  planter, 

!0  in  the  Chinese  language)  possessed  all  the  neighbouring  hilts, 
and  that  great  range  of  mountains  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Tirzah.  Harpath  was  of  a  haughty  contemptuous  spirit;  Shalum 
was  of  a  gentle  dispoation,  beloved  both  by  God  and  man. 

It  is  said  that,  among  the  antediluvian  women,  the  daughters  of 
Cohu  had  their  minds  wholly  set  upon  riches;  for  which  reason 
the  beautiful  Hilpa  preferred  Harpath  to  Shalum,  because  of  his 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  that  covered  all  the  low  country  which 
runs  along  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah,  and  is  watered  by  several 
fountains  and  streams  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  tliat  mountain. 

|o  Harpath  made  so  quick  a  dispatch  of  his  courtship,  that  he 
married  Hilpa  in  the  hundredth  year  of  her  age  ;  and  being  of  an 
insolent  temper,  laughed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having 
pretended  to  the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master  of  no- 
thing but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  mountains.    This  so  mi:ch 
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provoked  Shalum,  that  he  is  said  to  have  cursed  hb  brother  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  prayed  that  one  of  his  moun- 
tains might  fall  upon  his  bead  if  ever  be  came  within  the  shadow 
Wf  it. 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath  would  never  venture  out  of 
the  vallies,  but  canne  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  ijoth  year  of  his 
age,  being  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  cross  it.  This 
river  is  called  to  this  day,  from  his  name  who  perished  in  it,  the 
river  Harpath,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  issues  out  of  one  of 

o  those  mountains  which  Shalum  wished  might  tall  upon  his  brother, 
when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  i6oth  year  of  her  age  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  having  brought  him  but  50  children  before  he  was 
snatched  away,  as  has  been  already  related.  Many  of  the  ante- 
diluvians made  love  to  the  young  widow,  though  no  one  was 
thought  so  likely  to  succeed  in  her  alfections  as  her  first  lover 
Shalum,  who  renewed  his  court  to  her  about  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Harpath;  for  it  was  not  thought  decent  in  those  days 
that  a  widow  should  be  seen  by  a  man  within  ten  years  afler  the 

o  decease  of  her  husband. 

Shalum  falling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  resolving  to  take 
away  that  objection  which  had  been  raised  against  him  when  he 
made  his  first  addresses  to  Hilpa,  began,  immediately  after  her 
marriage  with  Harpath,  to  plant  ^1  that  mountainous  region 
which  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  division  of  this  country.  He  knew  how 
to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is  thought  to  have 
inherited  many  traditional  secrets  of  that  art  from  the  first  roan. 
This  employment  turned  at  length  to  his  profit  as  well  as  his 
amusement ;  his  mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with  young 

.0  trees,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and  forests,  in- 
termixed with  walks  and  lawns  and  gardens ;  insomuch  that  the 
whole  region,  from  a  naked  and  desolate  prospect,  began  now  to 
look  like  a  second  paradise.  The  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and 
the  agreeable  disposition  of  Shalum,  who  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  mildest  and  wisest  of  all  who  lived  before  the  flood,  drew 
into  it  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  perpetually  employed  in 
the  sinking  of  wells,  the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the  hollowing 
of  trees,  for  the  better  distribution  of  water  through  every  part 
of  this  spacioiis  plantation. 

,0     The  habitations  of  Shalum  looked  every  year  more  beautiful 
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in  tfae  eyes  of  Hilpa,  who  ^ter  the  space  of  70  autumns  was 
wonderfully  pleased  with  the  distant  prospect  of  Shalum's  hills, 
which  were  then  eotered  with  innumerable  tufts  of  trees,  and 
gloomy  scenes  that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the  place,  and  con- 
verted it  into  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  the  eye  of  man  couid 
behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Hilpa  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  widowhood.  I  shall 
here  translate  it,  without  departing  from  that  noble  simplicity 

o  of  sentiments  and  plainness  of  manners  which  appears  in  the 
original. 

Shalnm  was  at  this  time  180  years  old,  and  Hilpa  170. 
Shalum,  mmUr  of  mount  7irxab,  to  Hilpa,  mulrtis  nf  the  •vaU'ies. 
In  the  jSSthjear  cftbe  creation. 
'  What  have  I  not  suffered,  0  thou  daughter  of  Zilpah,  since 
thou  gavest  thyself  away  in  marriage  to  my  rival?     I  grew  weary 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  have  been  ever  since  covering  myself 
with  woods  and  forests.     These  threescore  and  ten  years  have 
I  bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  top  of  mount  Tirzah,  and' 

o  soothed  my  melancholy  among  a  thousand  gloomy  shades  of  my 
own  raising.  My  dwellings  are  at  present  as  the  garden  of  God; 
every  part  of  them  is  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers  and  fountains. 
The  whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  reception.  Come  up 
into  it,  0  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  spot  of  the  world 
with  a  beautiful  race  of  mortals;  let  us  multiply  eitceedingly 
among  these  delightful  shades,  and  fill  every  quarter  of  them 
with  sons  and  daughters.  Remember,  O  thou  daughter  of  Zilpah, 
that  the  age  of  man  is  but  a  thousand  years ;  that  beauty  is  but 
the  admiration  of  a  few  centuries.     It  flourishes  as  a  mountain 

o  oak,  or  as  a  cedar  on  the  top  of  Tiraah,  which  In  three  or 
four  hundred  years  will  fade  away,  and  never  be  thought  of  by 
posterity,  unless  a  young  wood  springs  from  its  roots.  Think 
well  on  this,  and  remember  thy  neighbour  in  the  mountains.' 

Having  here  inserted  this  letter,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  only 
antedilurian  billet  doux  now  extant,  I  shall  in  my  next  paper  give 
the  answer  to  it,  and  the  sequel  of  this  story. 

.i;.cb,C.OOglc 
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"So.  68B.     7be  Stqiul  qfthe  Story  of  Shalom  and  Hilfa. 

Ipii  Izlitia  Tocci  ul  vden  jicUDt 
Intouj  montci :  ipue  jam  cinnioa  mpei, 
Ipia  lonint  aibaiu. 

VtRQ.  Ed.  1.  63. 

The  letter  inserted  in  107  last  had  so  good  an  effect  upon  Hilpa, 
that  she  answered  it  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  after  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

Hilpa,  tniitreii  qfthe  valUei,  to  Sbalum,  matter  ^m^mt  Tirxab, 
In  tbtyear  789  tiftbe  ertation. 

'What  have  I  to  do  With  thee,  O  Shalum?  Thou  praisest 
Hitpa's  beauty,  but  art  thou  not  secretly  enamoured  with  the 
verdure  of  her  meadows?  Art  thou  not  more  affected  with 
the  prospect  of  her  greeO  Tallef  s,  than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the 
o  ^ht  of  her  person  i  The  lowings  of  my  herds,  and  the  bleatings 
of  my  flocks,  make  a  pleasant  echo  in  thy  mountains,  and  sound 
sweetly  in  thy  ears.  What  though  1  am  delighted  with  the 
.wavings  of  thy  forests,  and  those  hreezes  of  perfiimes  which  flow 
from  the  top  of  Tirzah :  are  these  like  the  riches  of  the  valley  ? 

'  I  know  thee,  O  Shalum ;  thou  art  more  wise  and  happy  than 
any  of  the  sons  of  men.  Thy  dweinngs  are  among  the  cedars; 
thou  searchest  out  the  diversity  of  soils,  thou  understandest  the 
influences  of  the  stars,  and  markest  the  change  of  seasons.  Can 
a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  one  ?  Disquiet  me 
10  not,  O  Shalum;  let  mc  alone  that  I  may  enjoy  those  goodly 
possessions  which  are  fallen  to  my  loL  Win  me  not  by  thy 
enticing  words.  May  thy  trees  increase  and  multiply;  mayest 
thou  add  wood  to  wood,  and  shade  to  shade;  but  tempt  not  Hilpa 
to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make  thy  retirement  populous.' 

The  Chinese  say,  that  a  little  time  afterwards  she  accepted  of 
a  treat  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills  to  which  Shalum  bad  in- 
vited her.  This  treat  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  Shalum  five  hundred  antelopes,  two  thousand  ostriches,  and 
a  thousand  tun  of  milk ;  but  what  most  of  all  recommended  it, 
,0  was  that  variety  of  delicious  fhiits  and  pot-herbs,  in  which  no 
person  then  living  could  any  way  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted  amidst  the 
wood  of  nightingales.  This  wood  was  made  up  of  such  fruit  trees 
and  plants  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the  sereraJ  kinds  of  singing 
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birds;  so  that  it  had  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the  country, 
and  was  filled  fl^om  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  with  the  most 
agreeable  concert  in  season. 

He  showed  her  every  day  some  beantifiil  and  sarprising  scene 
in  this  new  region  of  wood-lands ;  and  as  by  this  means  he  had 
all  the  opporttmities  he  could  wish  for  of  opening  his  mind  to  her, 
he  succeeded  so  well,  that  upon  her  departure  she  made  him  a 
kind  of  promise,  and  gare  him  tier  word  to  return  him  a  positive 
answer  in  Jess  than  fifty  years. 

0  She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in  the  Tallies, 
when  she  received  new  overtures,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
splendid  vi^  from  Mishpach,  who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and 
had  built  a  great  city,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name.  Every 
house  was  made  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  nay,  there  were  some 
that  were  teased  out  for  three  lives;  so  that  the  quantity  of  stone 
and  timber  consumed  in  this  building  is  scarce  to  l)c  imagined  by 
those  who  live  in  the  present  age  of  the  world.  This  great  man 
entertained  her  with  the  voice  of  musioat  instruments  which  had 
been  lately  invented,  and  danced  tiefore  her  to  the  sound  of  the 

10  timbrel.  He  also  presented  her  with  several  domestic  utensils 
wrought  in  brass  and  iron,  which  had  been  newly  found  out  for 
the  conveniency  of  life.  In  the  mean  time  Slwlum  grew  very 
uneasy  with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displeased  at  Hilpa  for  the 
reception  which  she  had  given  to  Mishpach,  insomuch  that  he 
never  wrote  to  her  or  spolte  of  her  during  a  whole  revolution  of 
Saturn ;  but  finding  that  this  intercourse  went  no  further  than  a 
visit,  he  again  renewed  his  addresses  to  her,  who,  during  his  long 
ulence,  is  said  very  often  to  have  cast  a  wishing  eye  upon  mount 

o  Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  twenty  years  longer  be- 
tween Shalum  and  Mishpach ;  for  though  her  inclinations  favoured 
the  former,  her  interest  pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other. 
While  her  heart  was  In  this  unsettled  condition,  the  following 
accident  happened,  which  determined  her  choice.  A  high  tower 
of  wood  that  stood  in  the  city  of  Mishpach,  having  caught  lire  by 
a  flash  of  lightening,  in  a  few  days  reduced  the  whole  town  to 
ashes.  Mishpach  resolved  to  rebuild  the  place  whatever  it  should 
cost  him;  and  having  already  destroyed  all  the  timber  of  the 
country,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  Slialum,  whose  forests 

o  were  now  two  hundred  years  old.    He  purchased  these  woods 
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with  so  many  herds  of  catUe  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  with  SHch 
a  vast  extent  of  fields  and  pastures,  that  Shalum  was  now  grown 
more  wealthy  than  Mishpach;  and  therefore  appeared  so  charm- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  Zllpah's  daughter,  that  she  no  longer  refused 
him  in  marriage.  On  the  day  in  which  he  bronght  her  up  into 
the  mountains  he  raised  a  tnoA  )n*odigious  pile  of  cedar,  and  of 
every  sweet-smelling  wood,  which  readied  above  three  hundred 
cubits  in  height :  he  also  cast  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh  and 
sheaves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  ^icy  shrub,  and  • 
fo  making  it  fat  with  tbe  gums  of  his  plantations.  This  was  the 
bumt-oSering  which  Sbalum  offered  in  the  day  of  his  espousals : 
the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  filled  the  wbole 
country  vvitb  incense  and  perfume. 


b,  Google 
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1  England;  Extracts  Jrom  that  Journal ; 

Nunquam  iljud  lutiui,  aliud  upicntia  dixit. 

Juv.Eat.xii'.  3JI. 

When  the  four  Indian  kings  ■■  were  in  this  country  tbout  a 
twelvemonth  bgo,  I  often  mixed  with  the  rabble,  and  followed 
them  a  whole  day  together,  being  wonderiuliy  struck  with  the  sight 
of  every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have,  since  their  de- 
parture, employed  a  friend  to  make  many  inquiries  of  their  land- 
lord the  upholsterer  relating  to  their  manners  and  conversation, 
as  also  concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this  country : 
for,  next  to  the  forming  a  right  notion  of  such  strangers,  1  should 
be  desirous  of  teaming  what  ideas  they  have  conceived  of  us. 

o  The  upholsterer,  finding  my  friend  very  inquisitive  about  these 
his  lodgers,  brought  him  some  time  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers, 
which  he  assured  him  were  written  by  King  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
Rash  Tow,  and,  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by  some  mistake. 
These  papers  are  now  translated,  and  contain  abundance  of  very 
odd  observations,  which  1  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings  made 
during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  shall  present  my 
reader  with  a  short  specimen  of  them  in  this  paper,  and  may 
perhaps  communicate  more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of 
London  are  the  following  words,  which  without  doubt  are  meant 

o  of  the  church  of  St,  Paul. 

'  On  the  most  rismg  part  of  the  town  there  stands  a  huge 
house,  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  nation  of  which  I  am 
king.  Our  good  brother  E  Tow  O  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  is 
of  opinion  It  was  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great  God  to  whom 
it  is  consecrated.  The  kings  of  Granajah  and  of  the  Six  Nations 
believe  that  it  was  created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on  the 
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same  Aay  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But  for  mj  own  part,  by  the 
best  mformation  that  I  'Could  get  of  tbis  matter,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  this  prodigious  pile  was  ^hioned  into  the  shape  it 
now  bears  by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  the;  have 
a  wonderful  variety  In  this  country.  It  was  probably  at  first  an 
huge  mis-shapen  rock  that  grew  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
the  natives  of  the  country  (after  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of 
regular  figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains  and 
industry,  until  they  had  wrought  in  it  all  those  beautiful  vaults 

10  and  caverns  into  which  it  is  divided  at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this 
rock  was  thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  bands  must  have  been  employed  in  chipping  the  outside  of 
it,  which  is  now  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  pebble ;  and  is  in 
several  places  hewn  out  into  pillars  that  stand  like  the  trunks  of 
so  many  trees,  bound  about  the  top  with  garlands  of  leaves.  It  is 
probable  that  when  Ihis  great  work  'was  begun,  'which  must  have 
been  many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  some  religion  among 
this  people,  for  they  give  it  the  name  of  a  temple,  and  have  a 
tradition  that  it  was  designed  for  them  to  pay  their  devotions  in. 

20  And  indeed,  there  are  several  reasons  which  make  us  think  that 
the  natives  of  this  country  had  formerly  among  them  some  sort 
of  worship:;  for  they  set  apart  every  seventh  day  as  sacred;  but 
upon  my  going  into  one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day,  I  could 
not  observe  any  circumstance  of  devotion  in  their  behaviour :  there 
was  indeed  a  man  in  black  who  was  mounted  above  the  rest,  and 
seemed  to  utter  soipething  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence ;  but 
as  for  those  untfeViieafh  him,  instead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the 
Deity  of  the  place,  they  were  most  of  them  (sowing  and  curtsying 
to  one  another,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  fast  asleep. 

30  '  The  queen  of  the  country  appointed  two  men  to  attend  us, 
that  had  enough  of  our  language  to  make  themselves  underwood 
in  some  few  particulars.  But  we  soon  perceived  these  two  were 
great  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did  not  always  agree  in  the 
same  story.  We  could  make  a  shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them, 
that  this  island  was  very  much  infested  with  a  monstrous  kind  of 
animals,  in  the  shape  of  men,  called  Whigs ;  and  he  often  told  us 
that  he  hoped  we  should  meet  with  none  of  Ihem  in  our  way,  for 
that  if  we  did  they  would  be  apt  to  knock  us  down  for  being  kings. 
'  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much  of  a  kind  of 

40  animal  called  a  Tory,  that  was  as  great  a  monster  as  the  Whig, 
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and  would  treat  us  as  ill  for  being  foreigners.  These  two 
creatures,  it  seems,  are  bom  witli  a  secret  antipathy  to  one 
another,  and  engage  when  they  meet  as  naturally  as  the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros.  But  as.  we  saw  none  of  either  of  these 
species,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deceived  ns  with 
misrepresentations  and  fictions,  and  amused  us  with  an  account 
of  such  monsters  as  are  not  really  in  their  country. 

'  These  particulars  we  made  3  shift  to  pick  out  from  the  dis- 
course of  our  interpreters ;  which  we  put  together  as  well  as  we 

10  could,  being  able  to  understand  but  here  and  there  a  word  of 
wtiat  they  said,  and  afterwards  making  up  the  meaning  of  it 
among  ourselves.  1  he  men  of  the  cvuntry  are  very  cunning 
and  ingenious  in  handicraft  works,  bat  withal  so  very  idle,  that 
we  often  saw  young  lusty  rawboned  fellows  carried  up  and  down 
the  streets  in  little  covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  porters,  who 
are  hired  for  that  service.  Their  dress  is  likewise  very  barbarous, 
for  they  almost  strangle  tht-mselves  about  the  neck,  and  bind 
their  bodies  with  many  ligatures,  that  we  are  apt  lo  think  are  the 
occasion  of  several  distempers  among  them  which  our  country  is 

90  entirely  free  from.  Instead  of  those  beautiful  feathers  with  which 
we  adorn  our  heads,,  they  often  buy  up  a  monstrous  bush  of  hair, 
which  covers  theic  heads,  and  &lls  down  In  a  large  fleece  below 
the  middleof  their  backs;  with  which  they  walk  up  and  down  the 
streets,  and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  own  growth, 

'  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  public  diveraons,  where  we 
hoped  to  have  seen  the  great  men  of  their  country  running  down 
a  stag,  or  pitching  a  bar,  that  we  might  have  discovered  who  were 
the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among  them ;  but  instead  of 
that,  they  conveyed  us  Into  a  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abund- 

30  ance  of  candles,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  above  three  hours 
to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed  by  others,  who  it 
seems  were  paid  for  it. 

'  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being  aMe  to  talk  with 
them,  we  oould  only  make  our  reinarks  upon  them  at  a  distance. 
They  let  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  as 
the  men  made  a^eat  show  with  heads  of  hair  that  are  none  of 
their  own",  the  women,  who  they  say  have  very  fine  heads  of 
hair,  tie  it  up  In  a  knot,  and  cover  It  from  being  seen.  Ttie 
women  look  like  angels,  and  would  be  more  beautiful  than  the 

to  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots  that  are  apt  to  break  out  ir 
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their  faces,  and  sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  fijtures".  1  have 
observed  that  those  little  blenushes  wear  off  very  soon ;  but  when 
they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the  fiice,  they  are  very  apt  to  break 
out  in  another,  insomuch  that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  fore- 
head in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chin  in  the  morning,' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  breeches 
and  petticoats,  and  many  other  curious  observations,  which  1  shall 
reserve  for  another  occasion.  I  cannot  however  conclude  this 
paper  without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these  wild  remarks,  there 
0  now  and  then  appears  something  very  reasonable.  I  cannot  like- 
wise forbear  observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  measure  of 
the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which  we  meet  with  in  this 
abstract  of  the  Indian  journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs, 
dresses,  and  manners  of  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant, if  they  do  not  resemble  those  of  our  own.— C. 


No.  86.     Chance  lUaJingi ;  tbt' Children  in  the  Wood';  the  beauty 
of  many  old  English  Ballads. 

InlCTttum  ipceiota  lads,  nioralaque  Mctc 
Fabula  nuUiui  ven«li,  sine  pandere  et  arte, 
Valdiui  oblectat  papulum,  mcliuE<ine  morilur. 
QuiDt  vtitnt  iiK^>es  reium,  Dngxqoc  canora. 

Htau  An  Port.  3lg. 
For  whtn  Ac  lemiioenli  and  diction  pliate, 
And  all  tbt  cbiricttrt  are  wimght  vith  cue, 
Your  play,  though  void  of  bcagty,  force  and  lit, 
More  stTongly  shall  delight,  and  warm  the  htut. 
Then  where  a  lifelew  pomp  of  verse  appear!, 
And  vith  toaoioui  titfln  chaimi  our  ear*. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  printed  or 
written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  aside 
carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their 
Alcoran.  I  must  confess  I  have  so  much  of  the  Mossulman  in 
:o  me,  that  I  cannot  forbear  looking  into  every  ptrintcd  paper  which 
comes  in  ray  way,  under  whatsoever  despicable  circumstances  it 
may  appear;  for  as  no  mortal  author.  In  the  ordinary  fate  and 
vicissitude  of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his  works  may  some  time 
or  other  be  aj^ed,  a  man  may  often  meet  with  very  celebrated 
names  in  a  paper  of  tobacco.  I  have  lighted  my  pipe  more  than 
once  with  the  writings  of  a  prelate;  and  know  a  friend  of  mine. 
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who,  for  these  Berera!  years,  has  converted  the  essays  of  a  man  of 
quality  into  a  kind  of  fringe  for  liis  candlesticks.  I  remember  in 
particular,  after  having  read  over  a  poem  of  an  eminent  author 
on  a  victory,  I  met  with  several  fragments  of  it  upon  the  next 
rejoicing  day,  which  had  been  employed  in  squibs  and  crackers, 
and  by  that  means  celebrated  its  subject  in  a  double  capacity. 
1  once  met  with  a  page  of  Mr.  Baxter  under  3  Christmas  pye. 
Whether  or  no  the  pastry-cook  had  made  use  of  it  through 
chance  or  waggery,  for  the  defence  of  that  superstitious  •viande, 

ID  1  know  not;  but  upon  the  perusal  of  it,  I  conceived  so  good  an 
idea  of  the  author's  piety,  that  I  bought  the  whole  book.  I  have 
often  profited  by  these  accidental  readings,  and  have  sometimes 
found  very  curious  pieces,  that  are  either  out  of  print,  or  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  ^ops  of  our  London  booksellers.  For  this 
reason,  when  my  friends  take  a  survey  of  my  library,  they  are 
very  much  surprised  to  iind,  upon  the  shelf  of  folios,  two  long 
bandboses  standing  upright  among  my  books,  till  I  let  them  see 
that  they  are  both  of  them  lined  with  deep  erudition  and  abstruse 
literatnre.     I  might  likewise  mention  a  paper-kite,  from  which 

ao  I  have  received  great  improvement;  and  a  hat-case,  which  I 
would  not  exchange  for  all  the  beavers  in  Great  Britain.  This 
my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  impiertinent  humour  of  prying 
into  all  sorts  of  writing,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacity, 
give  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  any  house  in 
the  country;  for  1  cannot'  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  before  I 
have  thoroughly  studied  the  walls  of  it,  and  examined  the  several 
printed  papers  which  are  usually  pasted  upon  them.  The  hist 
piece  that  1  met  with  upon  thb  occasion  gave  me  a  most  exquiate 
pleasure.    My  reader  will  think  I  am  not  serious,  when  1  acquaint 

30  him  that  the  piece  1  am  going  to  speak  of  was  the  old  ballad  of 
the  Two  Children  in  tJie  Wood,  which  is  one  of  the  darling  songs  of 
the  common  people,  and  has  been  the  delight  of  most  Englishmen 
in  some  part  of  their  age. 

This  song  is  a  plain  simple  copy  of  nature,  destitute  of  the 
helps  and  ornaments  of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical 
story,  and  pleases  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  a  copy  of 
nature.  There  is  even  a  de^cable  simplicity  in  the  verse;  and 
yet  because  the  sentiments  appear  genuine  and  unaffected,  they 
are  able  to  move  the  mind  of  the  most  polite  reader  with  inward 

ifO  meltings  of  humanity  and  compassion.    The  incidents  grow  oat 
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of  the  subject,  and  are  such  as  are  the  most  proper  to  excite  pity; 
for  which  reason  the  whole  aarration  has  somethiog  in  it  very 
moving,  notwithstanding  the  author  of  it  (whoever  he  was)  ha« 
delivered  jt  m  such  an  abject  phrase  and  poorness  of  expression, 
that  the  quoting  any  part  of  it  would  loot  like  a  design  of  turning 
it  into  ridicule.  Sut  though  the  language  is  mean,  tlie  thoughts, 
as  I  have  bdbre  said,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  natund, 
and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  please  those  who  are  aot  judges  of 
language,  or  those  who,  notwithstanding  they  are  judges  of  lan~ 

lo  guage,  have  a  true  and  unprejudiced  taste  of  nature.  The  con- 
dition, speech,  and  behaviour  of  the  dying  parents,,  with  the  age, 
innocence,  and  distress  of  the  children,  are  set  forth  in  such 
tender  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  reader  of  common 
humanity  not  to  be  affected  with  them. ,  As  for  the  circumstance 
of  the  Robin-red-breast,  it  is  indeed  a  little  poetical  ornament; 
and  to  shew  the  genius  of  the  author  amidst  all  his  simplicity,  it 
is  just  the  safne  kind  of  fiction  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  poets  has  made  use  of  upon  a  parallel  occasion ;  I  mean 
that  piissage  in  Horace,  where  he  describes  himself,  when  he  was 

ID  a  child,  fallen  asleep  in  a  desert  wood,  and  covered  with  leaves  by 
the  turtles  that  toolc  pity  on  him. 

Me  fabotoMC  Voltur*  kk  AppuliN 
Altricii  tura  liaica  Apuliz, 

Ludo  faligitumqae  lomno 
Fronde  novi  pueinm  palumbei 


I  have  heard  that  the  late  Lord  Dorset  °,  who  had  th«  greatest 
wit  tempered  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
critics  as  well  as  the  best  poets  of  his  age>  had  a  numerous  cotlec- 

;o  tion  of  old  English  ballads,  and  to<A  ft  particular  pleasure  in 
reading  of  them.  I  can  affirm  the  same  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  know 
several  of  the  most  refined  writers  of  our  present  age  who  are  of 
the  same  humour. 

!  might  likewise  refer  my  reader  to  MoliSre's  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  as  he  has  expressed  them  in  the  character  of  the  Misan- 
thrope °;  but  those  only  who  are  endued  with  a  true  greatness 
pf  soul  and  genius  can  divest  themselves  of  the  little  images  of 
ridicule,  and  admire  nature  in  her  simplicity  and  nakedness.  As 
for  the  little  conceited  wits  of  the  age,  who  can  only  shew  their 

40  judgment  by  finding  fault,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  admire 
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these  productions  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
the  beauties  of  nature,  when  thejr  do  not  know  how  to  relish  even 
those  compo»tion5  that,  with  alt  the  beauties  of  nature,  have  also 
the  additional  advantages  of  art. — L. 


TXo.  130.  On  Imtinet;  adafletiont  beKween  auimel  itnuture  and 
natural  arrangtmtnU ;  affecikn  of  animali  for  tbar  young ; 
realm  and  init'mct  contrasted;  catt  ijftbt  hen. 

Eqoidem  credo,  quia  lit  dirinitiu  illit 
logenium.  Vifta.  Oeotg. !.  451. 

I  think  their  bteaits  wilh  heiT'Dl/  tauli  tDspir'i]. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  is  very  often  merry  with  me  upon  my 
passing  so  much  of  my  time  among  his  poultry.  He  has  caught 
me  twice  or  thrice  looking  after  a  bird's  nest,  and  several  times 
sitthig  an  hour  or  two  together  near  an  hen  and  chickens.  He 
tells  me  he  believes  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  every  fowl 
10  about  hi*  house;  calls  such  a  particular  cock  my  favourite;  and 
frequently  complains  that  his  ducks  and  geese  have  more  of  my 
company  than  himself. 

I  must  confess  1  am  infinitely  delighted  with  those  speculations 
of  nature  which  are  to  be  made  in  a  country  lifb;  and  as  my 
reading  has  very  much  Liin  among  books  of  natural  history,  1 
cannot  forbear  recollecting  upon  this  occasion  the  several  re- 
marks which  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and  comparing  them 
with  what  falls  under  my  own  observation :  the  arguments  for 
providence  drawn  from  the  natural  history  of  animals  being  in 
>o  my  opinion  demonstrative. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different  from  that  of 
every  other  kind ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  least  turn  in  the 
muscles  or  twist  in  the  libres  of  any  one,  which  does  not  render 
them  more  proper  for  that  particular  animal's  way  of  life  than 
any  other  cast  or  texture  of  them  would  have  been. 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  creatures  are  hut  and  btmger: 
the  first  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  them  to  propagate  their  kind; 
the  latter  to  preserve  themselves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  dif!erent  degrees  of  care  that 
30  descend  from  the  parent  to  the  young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  leaving  a  posterity.  Some  creatures  cast  their 
Ff 
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eggi  as  chance  directs  them,  and  think  of  them  no  farther ;  as  in- 
sects and  several  kinds  of  fish:  others,  of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out 
proper  beds  to  deposit  them  ia,  and  there  leave  them ;  as  the 
serpent,  the  crocodile,  and  ostrich :  others  hatch  their  eggs  and 
tend  the  birth,  till  it  is  able  to  shift  for  itself. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  directs  every  different 
kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  particular  plan  in  the  structure  of  its 
nest,  and  directs  all  the  same  species  to  work  after  the  same 
model;  Itcannot  beiMiWion;  for  though  jrou  hatch  a  crow  tinder 

0  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any  of  the  works  of  its  own  kind,  the 
nest  It  makes  shall  be  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all 
the  other  nests  of  the  same  species.  It  cannot  be  reatBit;  for 
were  animab  endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their 
buildings  would  be  as  diHerent  as  our^,  according  to  the  difiierent 
conveniences  that  they  would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  same  temper  of  weather,  which 
raises  this  genial  warmth  m  animals,  should  cover  the  trees  with 
leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for  their  security  and  conceal- 
ment, and  produce  such  infinite  swaiins  of  insects  for  the  support 
10  and  sustenance  of  their  respective  broods  } 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the  parent  should  be  so 
violent  while  it  lasts,  and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  young  ? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  eiemplified  by  a  very  bar- 
barous experiment :  which  1  shall  quote  at  length,  as  I  fiad  it  in 
an  excellent  author,  and  hope  my  readers  will  pardon  my  men- 
tioning such  an  instance  of  cruelty,  because  there  b  nothing  can 
so  effectually  shew  the  strength  of  that  principle  in  animals  of 
which  I  am  here  speaking.  '  A  person  who  was  well  skilled  in  dissec- 
lo  tions  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  tbe  most  exquisite  tortures, 
offered  her  one  of  her  young  pu[^ies,  which  she  immediately  fell 
a  licking,  and  for  the  time  seemed  insensible  of  her  own  pain :  on 
the  removal,  she  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it,  and  began  a  wailing 
sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  loss  of  ber 
young  one,  than  the  sense  of  her  own  torments.' 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love  in  brutes  is  much  more 
violent  and  intense  than  in  rational  creatures,  Providence  has 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer  troublesome  to  the  parent 
than  it  is  useful  to  the  young ;  for  so  soon  as  tbe  wants  of  the 

1  latter  cease,  tbe  mother  withdraws  her  fondness,  and  leaves  them 
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to  provide  for  themselTes ;  and,  what  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  this.part.of  instinct,  we  find  that  the  We  of  the  parent 
may  be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  preservation 
of  the  species  requires  it ;  as  we  may  see  in  birds  tliat  drive  away 
their  young  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  livelihood,  but 
continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  nest,  or  confined 
within  a  cage,  or  by  any  otiier  means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  con- 
dition of  supplying  their  own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in  animals  to  ascend  from  the 

10  young  to  the  parent,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species :  nor  indeed  in  reasonable  creatures  does 
it  rise  in  any  proportion,  as  it  spreads  itself  downwards ;  for,  in 
all  fomily  affection,  we  find  protection  granted  and  favours  be- 
stowed are  greater  motives  to  love  and  tenderness,  than  safety, 
benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical  men  disputing  for  the 
reason  of  animals,  and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  prejudices 
that  will  not  allow  them  the  use  of  that  faculty. 

Reason  shews  itself  in  all  occurrences  of  life;  >whereas  the 

10  brute  makes  no  discovery  of  such  a  talent  but  in  .what  immediately 
regards  his  own  preservation,  or  the  :Continuance  of  his  species. 
Animals  in  their  generation  .are  wiser,  than  the  sons  of  men;  but 
their  wisdom  Is  confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very 
narrow  compass.  Take  a  brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find 
him  wholly  deprived  of  understanding.  TorUse  anJnstance.that 
comes  often  under  observation : 

With  what  caution  does  the  ^en  provide  herself  a  nest  in 
places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise  and  disturbance  ?  When 
she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  mannner  that  she  can  cover  them, 

30  what  care  does  ^e  take  in  turning,  them  frequently,  that  all  parts 
may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth  I  When  she  leaves  them  to  pro- 
vide for  her  necessary  sustenance,  how  punctually  does  she  return 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing an  animal  J  In  the  summer  you  see  her  giving  herself 
greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours 
together:  but  in  winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  season  would 
chill  the  principles  of  life,  and  destroy  the  young  one,  she  grows 
more  assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  strays  away  but  half  the 
time.    When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and 

40  attention  does  she  help  the  chick  to  break  its  prison  1    Not  to 

*f2 
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take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
providing  it  proper  nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself  j 
nor  to  mention  her  forsaking  the  nest,  if  after  the  usual  time  of 
reckoning  the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appearance.  A 
chymical  operation  could  not  be  followed  with  greater  art  oi 
diligence,  than  is  seen  in  the  batching  of  a  chick ;  though  there 
are  many  other  birds  that  shew  an  infinitely  greater  sagacity  in 
all  the  forementioned  particulars. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  hen,  that  has  all  this  seeming  in- 

jo  genuity  (which  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  propagation 
of  the  species),  considered  in  other  respects,  is  without  the  least 
glimmerings  of  thought  or  common  sense.  She  mistakes  a  piece 
of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it  in  the  same  manner:  she  is 
insensible  of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  those 
she  lays :  she  does  not  distinguish  between  her  own  and  those  of 
another  species,  and  when  the  birth  appears  of  never  so  different 
a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for  her  own.  In  all  these  circumstances, 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  the  subsistence  <tf 
herself  or  her  species,  she  is  a  very  idiot. 

10  There  is  not,  in  my  c^ioion,  any  thing  more  mysterious  in 
nature  than  this  instinct  in  animals,  which  thus  rises  abore  reason, 
and  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  properties  in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  works  after  so 
odd  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the  faculty  of  an  intellec- 
tual being.  For  my  own  part  I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the  princqrie 
of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any 
known  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies  themsebres,  nor  from  any 
laws  of  mechanism,  but,  according  to  the  best  notions  of  the 
greatest  philosophers,  is  an  immediate  impression  frwn  the  fint 

3D  Mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  in  the  creatures.— L. 


"So.  ISl.  Subject  a/  Hutmct  emtiitutd .-  eiiervatieiu  ef  Locke  m  '^ 
^iter,  and  ef  Henry  More  on  the  meU;  a  tan^Jele  vjork  m 
Natural  Hiitory  much  repaired. 

Jovis  omnia  pleni. — ViRd.  Eel.  iii.  6a. 
All  it  fall  of  Jove. 
As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  great  yard  that  belongs 
to  my  friend's  country  bouse,  I  was  wonderfully  pleased  to  see 
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the  different  vorkings  of  instinct  In  a  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of 
ducks.  The  roung,  u^mq  the  sight  of  a  pond,  immediately  ran 
into  it;  while  the  step-mother,  vltb  all  imaginable  anxiety, 
hovered  about  the  borders  of  it,  to  call  them  out  of  an  element 
that  appeared  to  her  so  dangerous  and  destructive.  As  the  dif- 
ferent principle  which  acted  in  these  different  animals  cannot  be 
termed  reason,  so,  when  we  call  it  Initinct,  we  mean  something 
we  have  no  knowledge  of.  To  me,  as  I  hinted  in  my  last  paper, 
it  seems  the  immediate  direction  of  Providence,  and  such  an 

\o  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  that  which  determines  all 
the  portions  of  matter  to  their  proper  centres.  A  modem  philo- 
sopher, quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle",  in  his  learned  dissertation 
on  the  souls  of  brutes,  delivers  the  same  opinion,  though  in  a 
bolder  form  of  words,  where  he  says,  Deiu  at  anima  brutorum, 
God  himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.  Who  can  tell  what  to  call  that 
seeming  sagacity  in  animals,  which  directs  them  to  such  food  as 
is  'proper  for  them,  and  makes  them  naturally  avoid  whatever 
is  noxious  or  unwholesome!  TuUy  has  observed",  that  a  lamb 
no  sooner  falls  from  its  mother,  but  immediately  and  of  its  own 

20  accord  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat.  Dampier",  in  his  travels,  tells 
us,  that  when  seamen  are  thrown  upon  any  of  the  unknown  coasts 
of  America,  they  never  venture  upon  the  fruit  of  any  tree,  how 
tempting  soever  it  may  appear,  unless  they  observe  that  it  is 
marked  by  the  peckings  of  birds,  but  fall  on  without  any  fear  or 
apprehension  where  the  birds  have  been  before  them. 

But  notwithstanding  animals  have  nothing  like  the  use  of 
reason,  we  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  the 
passions  and  senses,  in  their  greatest  strength  and  prerfectlon. 
And  here  it  is  worth  our  observation,  that  all  beasts  and  birds  of 

jo  prey  are  wonderfully  subject  to  anger,  miriice,  revenge,  and  all 
the  other  violent  passions  that  may  animate  them  in  search  of 
their  own  proper  food ;  as  those  that  are  incapable  of  defending 
themselves,  or  »inoying  others,  or  whose  safety  lies  chiefly  in  their 
flight,  are  suspicious,  fearful,  and  apprehensive  of  every  thing  they 
eee  or  hear;  whilst  others  that  are  of  assistance  and  use  to  man 
have  their  natures  softened  with  something  mild  and  tractable, 
and  by  that  means  are  qualified  lor  a  domestic  life.  In  this  case 
the  passions  generally  correspond  with  the  make  of  the  body. 
We  do  not  find  the  fury  of  a  lion  in  so  weak  and  defenceless  an 

40  animal  as  a  lamb,  nor  the  meekness  of  a  lamb  in  a  creature  so 
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anned  for  batUe-and  assanlt  as  the  lion'.  In  the  same  manner, 
we  find  that  pai^cular  animab'  hare  9.  more  or  less  exquisite 
sharpness  and  sagacity  in  those  particular  senses  which  most  turn 
to  their  advantagCr  and  in^  wbich  their  safiety  and  wel^re  is  the 
most  concerned. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  that  great  variety  of  arms  with  which 
nature  has  differently  fortified  the  bodies  o£  several  kinds  of 
animals,  such  as  claws  hoo&  and  horns,  teeth  and  tusks,  a  tail,  a 
sting,  a  trunk,  or  a  ^re^fu.    It  is  likewise  ohserredby  naturalists, 

10  that  it  must  be  some  hidden  principle,  distinct  from  what  we  call 
reason,  which  instructs  animals  in  the  use  of  these  their  anns,  and 
teaches  them  to  manage  them  to  the  best  advantage;  because 
they  naturally  defend  themselves  with  that  part  in  which  their 
strength  lies,  before  the  weapon  be  formed  in  it :  as  is  remarkable 
in  iambs,  which,  though,  they  are  bred  within  doors,  and  never  saw 
the  actions  of  their  own  qvecies,  push  at  those  who  approach  tbem 
with  their  foreheads,  before  the  first  budding  of  a  horn  appean. 

1  shall  add  to  these  general  observations  an  instance  whidi 
Mr.  Locke"'  has  given  us  of  ProvidencCj  even  in  the  imper- 

30  feclions  of  a  creature  which  seems  the  meanest  and  most  de- 
spicable in  the  whole  animal  world.  '  We  may,*  says  he, '  from 
the  make  o£  an  oyster,  or  a.  cockle,  conclude  that  it  has  not  so 
manyi  nor  so  quick  senses  as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals;  nor 
if  It  had,  would  it,  in  that  state  and  incapacity  of  transferring 
itself  from  one  place  to  another,  he  bettered  by  them.  What 
good  would  sight  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature,  that  cannot  move 
itself  to  or  from  the  object,  wherein  at  a  distance  it  perceives 
good  or  evil?.  Aad  would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  incon- 
venience to  an  animal  that  must  be  still  where  chance  has  once 

30  placed  it,  and  there,  receive  the  affiux  of  colder  or  wanner,  dean 
or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it?' 

I  shall  add  to  this  instance  out  of  Mr.  Locke  another  out  of 
the  learned  Dr.  More",  who  cites  it  from  Cardan,  in  relation  to 
another  animal  which  Providence  has  left  defective,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  shewn  its  wisdom  m  the  formation  of  that  organ  in 
which  it  seems  chiefly  to  have  failed.  'What  is  more  ohrious 
and  ordinary  than  a  mole?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argu- 
ment of  Providence  than  she  ?  the  members  <^  her  body  are  so 
exactly  litted  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life ;  for  her  dwelling 

40  being  under  ground,  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  nature  has 
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so  obscurely  fitted  ber  vith  eyes,  that  naturalists  can  hardly 
agree  whether  she  have  any  sight  at  all  or  no.  But  for  amends, 
what  she  is  capable  of  for  her  defence  and  warning  of  danger,  she 
has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her;  for  she  is  exceeding 
quick  oif  hearing.  And  then  her  short  tall  and  short  legs,  but 
broad  fore  feet  armed  with  sharp  daws,  we  see  by  the  event  to 
what  purpose  they  are,  she  so  swiftly  working  herself  under 
ground,  and  making  her  way  so  fast  in  the  eartb,  as  they  that 
behold  it  cannot  but  admire  it.     Her  legs  therefore  are  short, 

10  that  she  need  dig  no  more  than  will  serve  the  mere  thickness 
of  her  body ;  and  her  fore-feet  are  broad  that  she  may  scoop 
away  much  earth  at  a  time ;  and  little  or  no  tail  she  has,  because 
she  courses  it  not  on  the  ground,  like  the  rat  or  the  mouse,  of 
whose  kindred  she  is,  but  lives  under  the  earth,  and  b  fain  to  dig 
herself  a  dwelling  there.  And  she  making  her  way  through  so 
thick  an  element,  which  will  not  yield  easily,  as  the  air  or  the 
water,  it  had  been  dangerous  to  have  drawn  sa  long  a  train  behind 
her ;  for  her  enemy  might  fall  upon  her  rear,  and  fetch  her  out, 
before  she  had  compleated  or  got  fall  possession  of  her  works.' 

10  1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  Mr.  Boyle's  remark  upon  this 
last  creature,  who,  I  remember,  somewhere  in  his  ivorks  ob- 
serves, that  though  the  mole  be  not  totally  blind  (as  it  is  com- 
monly thought)  she  has  not  sight  enough  to  distinguish  particular 
objects.  Her  eye  is  said  to  have  but  one  humour  in  it,  which  is 
supposed  to  give  her  the  idea  of  light,  but  of  nothing  else,  and 
is  so  formed  that  this  idea  is  probably  painful  to  the  animaL 
Whenever  she  comes  up  into  broad  day,  she  might  be  in  danger 
of  being  taken,  unless  she  were  thus  affected  by  a  light  striking 
upon  ber  eye,  and  immediately  warning  her  to  bury  herself  in 

JO  her  proper  element.  More  sight  would  be  useless  to  her,  as 
none  at  all  might  be  fatal  ■■. 

I  have  only  instanced  such  animals  as  seem  the  most  imperfect 
works  of  nature;  and  if  Providence  shows  itself  even  in  the 
blemishes  of  these  creatures,  how  much  more  does  it  discover 
itself  in  the  several  endowments  which  it  has  variously  bestowed 
upon  such  creatures  as  are  more  or  less  finished  and  compleated 
in  their  several  faculties,  according  to  the  condition  of  life  in 
which  ttiey  are  posted. 

I   could  wish  our  Royal  Society  would  compile  a  body  of 

40  natural  history,  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  together  from 
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books  and  observations.  If  the  several  writers  itnong  them  took 
each  bis  particular  qiecies,  and  gave  us  a  distinct  account  of 
Its  original,  birth,  and  education;  its  poticiet,  hostilities,  and  alli- 
ances, vith  the  frame  and  texlure  of  its  inward  and  outward 
parts,  and  particularly  those  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
animals,  with  their  peculiar  aptitudes  for  the  state  of  being  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best 
services  their  studies  could  do  mankind,  and  not  a  little  redound 
to  the  glory  of  the  all-wise  Contriver. 

o  It  is  true  such  a  natural  history,  after  all  the  disquisitions  of 
the  learned,  would  be  infinitely  short  and  defective.  Seas  and 
deserts  hide  millions  of  animals  from  our  observation.  Innumer- 
able artifices  and  stratagems  are  acted  in  the  howling  wilderness 
and  in  the  great  deep,  that  can  never  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Besides  that  there  are  infinitely  more  species  of  creatures  which 
are  not  to  be  seen  without,  nor  indeed  with  the  help  of  the  finest 
glasses,  than  of  such  as  are  bulky  enough  for  the  naked  eye  to 
take  hold  of.  However,  from  the  consideration  of  such  animals 
as  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge,  we  might  eaaly  form 

10  a  conclusion  of  the  rest,  that  the  same  variety  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  runs  through  the  whole  creation,  and  puts  every 
creature  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  its  safety  and  subsistence 
in  its  proper  station. 

Tully  has  given  us  an  admirable  sketch  of  natural  history,  in 
his  second  book  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Gods;  and  that 
in  a  style  so  raised  by  metaphors  and  descriptions,  that  it  lifts  the 
subject  above  raillery  and  ridicule,  which  frequently  fall  on  such 
pbGervations  when  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
writer. 


'n  JHH  ifii,  t(  niBa  i  W  i  Ii!sod«  ;  oirx  Imaceita ; 

'Illtrfi  Til»  Wwafl  aitcnriiiftrai  'OKvii  i  ypixni. 
E<i«  8^  'woMvu,  t6  yt  pit  t«Sv  dSi  rlnrra,. 

Traoaaiiis. 

In  my  last  Thursday's  paper',  1   made  mention  of  a  plac 

'  No.  aj3 :  omitted  from  thi»  letecdon. 
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called  Ike  lnver'i  Leap,  whidi  I  find  has  raised  a  great  curiosity 
among  several  of  my  correspondents.  I  there  told  them  that 
this  leap  was  used  to  be  taken  from  a  promontory  of  Leucas. 
This  Leucas  was  formerly  a  part  of  Acamanii,  being  joined  to 
it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  the  sea  has  by  length  of  time 
overfiowed  and  washed  away ;  so  that  at  present  Leucas  is 
divided  from  the  continent,  and  is  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea.  The  promontory  of  this  island,  from  whence  the  tover  took 
his  leap,  was  formerly  called  Leucate.    If  the  reader  has  a  mind 

TO  to  know  bolh  the  island  and  the  promontory  by  their  modem 
titles,  he  will  find  in  his  map  the  ancient  island  of  Leucas  under 
the  name  of  St.  Mauro,  and  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leucate 
under  the  name  of  the  C^ape  of  St.  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus  tar  in  antiquity,  I  must  observe,  that 
Theocritus  in  the  motto  prefixed  to  my  paper  describes  one  of 
his  despiairing  shepherds  addressing  himself  to  his  mistress  after 
the  following  manner :  Alai !  iiihal  •wiil  become  ef  me!  vireicii 
Iballaml  will  you  not  bear  me*  nt  thro<w  effmy  elBlhej,atid  take 
a  leap  into  that  part  of  the  sea  •vnbicb  is  to  mucbfregtiented  by  Olpbil 

ao  tbe  Juher-man.  And  though  I  should  escape  viith  mj  l'\fe,  I  knovi 
jau  will  be  pleased  luith  it.  I  shall  leave  it  with  the  critics  to 
determine,  whether  the  place  which  this  shepherd  so  particularly 
points  out  was  not  the  above-mentioned  Leucate,  or  at  least 
some  other  lover's  leap,  which  was  supposed  to  have  had  the 
same  effect.  1  cannot  believe,  as  all  the  interpreters  do,  that  the 
shepherd  means  nothing  farther  here  than  that  he  would  drown 
himself,  since  he  represents  the  issue  of  his  leap  as  doubtful, 
by  adding.  That  if  he  should  escape  with  life,  he  knows  his 
mistress  would  be  pleased  with  it ;  which  is,  according  to  our 

JO  interpretation,  that  she  would  rejoice  any  way  to  get  rid  of  a 
lover  who  was  so  troublesome  to  her. 

After  this  short  preface,  1  shall  present  my  reader  with  some 
letters  which  I  have  received  upon  this  subject.  The  first  is  sent 
me  by  a  physician. 

'Mr.  Spectator, 

'The  lover's  leap,  which  you  mentioned  in  your  aajrd  paper, 

was  generally,  1  believe,  a  very  eflcctual  cure  for  love,  and  not 

only  for  love,  but  for  all  other  evils.     In  short,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  it 

was  such  a  les^  as  that  which  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  her  passion 
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for  Leander.  A  man  Is  in  no  danger  of  breaking  his  heart,  who 
breaks  his  neck  to  pr^ent  it.  1  know  very  well  the  wonders 
which  ancient  authors  relate  cmceming  this  leap;  and  in  par- 
ticular, that  very  many  persons  who  tried  it  escaped  not  only 
with  their  lives  but  their  limbs.  If  by  this  means  they  got  rid  of 
their  love,  though  it  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  reasons  you 
give  for  it,  why  may  not  we  suppose  that  the  cold  bath  into 
which  they  plunged  themselves  had  also  some  share  in  their 
cure?  A  leap  into  the  sea,  or  into  any  creek  of  salt  waters, 
lo  Tery  often  gives  a  new  motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  turn 
to  the  blood;  for  which  reason  we  prescribe  it  in  distempers 
which  no  other  medicine  will  reach.  I  could  produce  a  quota- 
tion out  of  a  very  venerable  author,  in  which  the  frenzy  produced 
by  love  is  compared  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  biting  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  this  comparison  is  a  little  too  coarse  for  your 
paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to  ridicule  the  author 
who  has  made  use  of  it,  I  shall  only  hint  at  it,  and  deare  you  to 
consider  whether,  if  the  frenzy  produced  by  these  two  different 
causes  be  of  the  same  nature,  it  may  not  very  properly  be  cured 
20  by  the  same  means. 

'  r  am,  Sir, 
*  Your  most  humble  servant,  and  well-wisher, 

'  £sci;lapius.' 
'  Mb.  Spectatob, 
1  am  a  young  woman  crossed  in  love.    My  story  is  very  long 
and  melancholy.    To  give  yoa  the  heads  of  it :  A  young  gentle- 
man, after  having  made  his  applications  to  me  for  three  years 
together,  and  filled  my  head'with  a  thousand  dreams  of  bapjH- 
ness,  some  few  days  smce  married  another.    Pray  tell  me  in 
30  what  part  of  the  world  your  promontory  lies,  which  you  call 
ibe  Lover's  Le£f,  and  whether  one  may  go  to  it  by  land?     But, 
alas,  I  am  afraid  it  has  lost  its  virtue,  and  that  a  woman  of  our 
times  would  find  no  more  relief  in  taking  such  a  leap,  than 
in  singing  an  hymn  to  Venus.    So  that  1  must  cry  out  with  Dido 
in  Dryden's  Virgil. 

"Aht  ciud  hcivcn,  tbal  made  no  cure  for  lovel" 
'  Your  disconsolate  servant, 

'  Athenais.' 
'  Mister  Spictatur, 
40      '  My  heart  is  full  of  lofes  and  paarions  for  Mrs.  Gwinifrid,  and 
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she  is  so  pettish  and  over-mn  with  cholera  against  me,  thai  if 
I  bad  the  good  happiness  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  is  placed 
by  my  creat-craniather  upon  the  pottom  of  an  bill)  no  farther 
distance  but  twent]'  miles  from  the  Lofer's  Leap,  I  would  indeed 
indefDur  to  preck  my  neck  upon  It  on  purpose.  Now,  good 
mister  Spictatur  of  Crete  Pritain,  you  must  know  it,  there  is 
in  Caemarvan^ire  a  very  pig  mountain,  the  dory  of  all  Wales, 
which  is  named  Pennialnmaure,  and  you  must  also  know,  it  is 
no  Crete  journey  on  foot  from  me ;  but  the  road  is  stony  and  bad 

.0  for  shooes.  Now,  there  is  upion  the  forehead  of  this  mountain 
a  very  high  rock,  like  a  parish  steeple,  that  cometh  a  huge  deal 
orer  the  sea ;  so  when  I  am  in  my  melancholies,  and  I  do  throw 
myself  from  it,  I  do  desire  my  fery  good  triend  to  tell  me  in  his 
Spictatur,  if  I  shall  be  cure  of  my  griefous  lofes ;  for  there  is  the 
sea  clear  as  glass,  and  as  creen  as  the  leek :  then  likeways  if  \  be 
drown,  and  preak  my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwihifrid  will  not  Ibfe  me 
afterwards.  Pray  be  speedy  in  your  answers,  for  I  am  in  creat 
baste,  and  it  is  my  tesires  to  do  my  pusiness  without  loss  of  time. 
I  remain  with  cordial  affections,  your  ever  loving  friend, 

0  'Davvth  ap  Smenkym.' 

'P.S.  My  law  suits  have  brought  me  to  London,  but  I  have 
lost  my  causes;,  and  so  have  made  my  resolutions  to  go  down 
and  leap  before  the  frosts  begin ;  for  I  am  apt  to  take  colds.' 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient  against  love  than 
sober  advice,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Hudibras  and  Don 
Quixote  may  be  as  effectual  to  cure  the  extravagancies  of  this 
passion,  as  any  of  the  old  philosophers.  I  shall  therefore  publish 
very  speedily  the  translation  of  B  little  Greek  manuscript,  which 
is  sent  me  by  a  learned  ftiend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  piece 
o  of  those  records  which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  that 
stood  upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  The  reader  will  find  it 
to  be  a  summary  account  of  several  persons  who  tried  the  lover's 
leap,  and  of  the  success  they  have  found  in  it.  As  there  seem  to 
be  in  tt  some  anachronisms  and  deviations  from  the  ancient 
orthography,  I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  myself  that  it  is  authentic, 
and  not  rather  the  production  of  one  of  those  Grecian  sophisters, 
who  have  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurious  works  of  this 
nature.  I  speak  this  by  way  of  precaution,  because  I  know 
there  are  several  writers  of  uncommon  erudition,  who  would  not 


fail  to  expose  my  ignorance,  if  they  caught  r 
matter  of  so  great  u 


Ifo.  238.  D^ermt  metbodi  of  DUputattim ;  Greet  PbHalcpberj  ; 
tie  Scbonlmen ;  Club  Lavi ;  the  legic  of  Kingi ;  ar,guiag  by  tor- 
ture— by  bribery. 

Bella,  hoirida  bella!— Vnta.  £n.  Ti.  86. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  considering  the  several 

methods  of  managing  a  debate  which  have  obtained  in  the  world. 

The  first  races  of  mankind  used  to  dispute,  as  our  ordinary 

people  do  now-a-days,  in  a  kind  of  wild  logic,  uncultivated  by 

rules  of  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing.     He 
would  ask  his  adversary  question  upon  question,  till  he  had  con- 
10  vlnced  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  his  opinions  were  wrong. 
This  way  of  debating  drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  comer,  seizes  all 
the  passes  through  which  he  can  make  an  escape,  and  forces  him 
to  surrender  at  discretion- 
Aristotle  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  invented  a  great 
variety  of  little  weapons,  called  syllogisms.    As  in  the  Socratic  way 
of  dispute  you  agree  to  every  thing  which  your  opponent  advances, 
in  the  Aristotelic  you  are  still  denying  and  contradicting  some 
part  or  other  of  what  he  says.     Socrates  conquers  you  by  strata- 
gem, Aristotle  by  force:  the  one  takes  the  town  by  sap,  the 
lo  other  sword  in  hand. 

The  universities  of  Europe  for  many  years  carried  on  their 
debates  by  syllogism,  insomuch  that  we  see  the  knowledge  of 
several  centuries  laid  out  into  objections  and  answers,  and  all  the 
good  sense  of  the  age  cut  and  minced  into  almost  an  infinitude  of 
distinctions  ■>. 

When  our  universities  found  that  there  was  no  end  of  wrang- 
ling this  way,  they  invented  a  kind  of  argument,  which  is  not 
reducible  to  any  mood  or  figure  in  Aristotle.  It  was  called  the  ar- 
gtimtntum  batilimim,  (others  write  it  baeiiinum,  or  baadinam)  which 
JO  is  pretty  well  expressed  in  our  English  word  elub-tavi.  When 
they  were  not  able  to  confute  their  antagonist,  they  knocked  hkn 
down.  It  was  their  method  in  their  polemical  debates,  fiist 
to  discharge  their  syllogisms,  and  afterwards  to  betake  them- 
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selves  to  their  clubs,  till  such  time  as  they  had  one  waj  or  other 
confounded  Iheir  gainsayers.  There  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow 
defile,  (to  mate  use  of  a  military  temi,)  where  the  partiians  used 
to  encouuter,  for  which  reason  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Logic- 
lane".  I  have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  a  physician,  make  his 
boast  that,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow,  he  marched  several 
times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  Scoiitts,  and  cudgelled  a  body  of 
Smigleiiam"  half  the  length  oi  Higb-itreet,  Ull  they  had  dispersed 
themselves  for  shelter  into  their  respective  garrisons. 
10  This  humour,  I  find,  went  very  far  in  Erasmus's  "  time.  For 
that  author  tells  us,  That  upon  the  revival  of  Greek  fetters,  most 
of  the  universities  in  Europe  were  divided  into  Greeks  and 
Trojans.  The  latter  were  those  who  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to 
the  language  of  the  Grecians,  insomuch  that  if  they  met  with  any 
who  understood  it,  they  did  not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a  foe.  Eras- 
mus himself  had,  it  seems,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  party  of  Trojans,  who  laid  on  him  with  so  many  blows 
and  buffets,  that  he  never  fo:^ot  their  hostilities  to  his  dying 

to  There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument  not  much  unlike  the 
former,  which  is  made  use  of  by  states  and  communities,  when 
they  draw  up  an  hundred  thousand  disputants  on  each  side,  and  con- 
vince one  another  by  dint  of  sword.  A  certain  grand  monarch  ■ 
M'as  so  sensible  of  his  strength  in  this  wajr  of  reasoning,  that  he 
writ  upon  bis  great  guns — Ratia  ultima  regum,  the  logic  of  kings ; 
but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now  pretty  well  bafSed  at  his  own 
weapons.  When  one  has  to  do  with  a  philosopher  of  this  kind, 
one  should  remember  the  old  gentleman's  saying,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  an  argument  with  one   of  the  Roman  emperors. 

30  Upon  his  friend's  telling  him,  That  he  wondered  he  would  give 
up  the  question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dispute ; 
/  am  timer  aibained,  says  he,  ia  be  cen/uted  ij  one  lubo  ii  matter  qf 
fifty  lepont". 

I  shall  but  just  mention  another  kind  of  reasoning,  which  may 
be  called  arguing  by  poll ;  and  another  which  is  of  equal  force,  in 
which  wagers  are  made  use  of  as  arguments,  according  to  the 
celebrated  line  in  Hudibras°. 

But  the  most  notable  way  of  managing  a  controversy,  is  that 

which  we   may  call  arguing  by   torture.     This  is  a   method   of 

40  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of  with  the  poor  refugees", 
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and  which  was  so  fashionable  in  our  conntrj'  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  in  a  passage  of  an  author  quoted  by  Monsieur 
Bayle"  it  is  said  the  price  of  wood  was  raised  in  England,  by 
reason  of  the  ekecutions  that  were  made  in  Smitfafield.  These 
disputants  convince  their  adversaries  with  a  Sorites',  commonly 
called  a  pile  of  faggo!:s.  The  rack  is  also  a  kind  of  syllogism 
which  has  been  used  with  good  effect,  and  has  made  multitudes 
of  converts.  Men  were  formeriy  disputed  out  of^  their  doubts, 
reconciled  to  truth  by  force  of  reason,  and  won  over  to  opinions 

lo  by  the  candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  had  the  right 
on  their  side ;  but  this  method  of  conviction  operated  too  slowly. 
Fain  was  found  to  be  much  more  enlightening  than  reason. 
Every  scruple  was  looked  upon  as  obstinacy,  and  not  to  be 
removed  but  by  several  engines  Invented  for  that  purpose.  In  a 
word,  the  application  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets,  galleys,  dungeon^ 
fire  and  faggot,  in  a  dispute,  may  be  looled  npon  as  pof^ 
refinements  upon  the  old  heathen  logic". 

There  is  another  way  of  reasoning  which  seldom  fails,  though 
it  be  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  that  I  have  last  mentioned. 

10  1  mean,  convincing  a  man  by  ready  money,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
called,  bribing  a  man  to  an  opinion.  This  method  has  often 
proved  successful,  when  all  the  others  have  been  made  use  of  to 
no  purpose.  A  man  who  is  furnished  with  arguments  from  the 
mint  will  convince  his  antagonist  much  sooner  than  one  who 
draws  them  from  reason  and  [Ailosophy.  Gold  is  a  wonderful 
clearer  of  the  understanding;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
scruple  in  an  instant;  accommodates  itself  tothe  meanest  capa- 
cities; ^lences  the  loud  and  clamorous;  and  brings  over  the  most 
obstinate  and  inflexible.    Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most 

]o  invincible  reason  this  way°.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wisdom  of 
Athens,  confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their  orators  dumb, 
and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their  liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  several  methods  of  disputing, 
as  they  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  I  shall  very 
suddenly  give  my  reader  an  account  of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling; 
which  shall  be  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  all  such  papers 
and  pamphlets  as  have  yet  api>eared  against  the  Spectator. — G. 
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Hfo.  347.  Rbeteric  comet  natural  to  Women;  female  Oralort ; 
the  Sealdi;  the  Ceiuorioiu;  the  Goiiifi ;  ib<  Coquettes;  tie 
eauiei  oflMi  remariahle  JIumty, 

Im  i'  iniiiant  fin  oM^ 
*£«  CTOfiirtv  ^Siui. 

Thcit  Diitii'd  lipi  a  woidj  torrent  pour. 

We  are  told  by  some  ancient  authors  that  Socrates  was  in- 
structed in  eloquence  bf  a  woman,  whose  name,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  was  Aspana.  I  have  indeed  very  often  looked  upon 
that  art  as  the  most  proper  for  the  female  sex,  and  I  think  the 
universities  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  they  should  not 
fill  the  rhetoric-chairs  with  she-professors. 
.  It  has  been  said  in  the  praise  of  some  men,  that  they  could 
talk  whole  hours  together  upon  any  thing;  but  it  must  tw  owned 
to  the  honour  of  the  other  sex,  that  there  are  many  among  them 

to  who  can  talk  whole  hours  together  upon  nothing.  1  have  known 
a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  extempore  dissertation  upon 
the  edging  of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her  servant  for  breaking 
a  china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  judicature,  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  carry  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  to  greater 
heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  but  be  present  at  those  debates  which  frequently  arise 
among  the  ladies  of  the  British  fishery. 

The  first  kind  therefore  of  female  orators  which  I  shall  take 

30  notice  of,  are  those  who  are  employed  in  stirring  up  the  passions, 
a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which  Socrates  his  wife  ■>  had  prerhaps  made 
a  greater  proficiency  than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  second  kind  of  female  orators  are  those  who  deal  in 
invectives,  and  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Censorious.  The  imagination  and  elocution  of  this  set  of  rheto- 
ricians is  wonderful.  With  what  fluency  of  invention,  and 
copiousness  of  expression,  will  Ihey  enlarge  upon  every  little  slip 
in  the  behaviour  of  another?  With  how  many  dilferent  circum> 
stances,  and  with  what  variety  of  phrases,  will  they  tell  over 

30  the  same  story  J  1  have  known  an  old^btdy  make  an  unhappy 
marriage  the  subject  of  a  month's  conv^t^tion.  She  blamed  the 
bride  in  one  place;  pitied  her  in  another;  laughed  at  her  In 
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a  third;  wondered  at  her  in  a  fourth;  was  angry  with  her  in  a 
fifth ;  and  in  short,  wore  out  a  pair  of  coach-horses  in  expressing 
her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  having  quite  exhausted 
the  subject  on  this  side,  she  made  a  visit  to  the  new  married 
pair,  praised  the  wife  for  the  priident  choice  she  had  made,  told 
iier  the  unreasonable  reSexions  which  some  malicious  people  had 
cast  upon  her,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  better  acquainted. 
The  censure  and  approbation  of  this  kind  of  women  are  therefore 
only  to  be  considered  as  helps  to  discourse. 

10  A  third  kind  of  female  orators  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  word  Gossips.  Mrs.  Fiddle  Faddle  is  perfectly  accomplished 
in  this  sort  of  eloquence ;  she  launches  out  into  descriptions  of 
christenings,  runs  divisions  up»on  an  head-dress,  knows  every  dish 
of  meat  that  is  served  up  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  entertains 
her  company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with  the  wit  of  ber 
little  boy  before  he  is  able  to  speak. 

The  Coquette  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kind  of  female 
orator.  To  give  herself  the  larger  field  for  discourse,  ^e  hates 
and  loves  in  the  same  breath,  talks  to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is 

30  uneasy  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  every  part  of  the  room: 
she  has  false  quarrels  and  feigned  obligations  to  all  the  men  of 
her  acquaintance;  sighs  when  she  is  not  sad,  and  laughs  when 
she  is  not  merrf.  The  coquette  is  in  particular  a  great  mistress 
of  that  part  oforatory  which  is  called  action,  and  indeed  seems 
to  speak  for  no  other  purffose,  but  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity 
of  stirring  a  limb  or  varying  a  feature,  of  gUncing  her  eyes  or 
playing  with  her  fan. 

As  for  news-mongers,  politicians,  mimics,  story-tellers,  with 
other  characters  of  that  nature,  which  give  birth  to  loquacity, 

30  they  are  as  commonly  found  among  the  men  as  the  women ;  for 
which  reason  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  dlence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  why  women  should 
have  this  talent  of  a  ready  utterance  in  so  much  greater  perfec- 
tion than  men.  I  have  sometimes  &ncied  that  they  have  not 
a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppressing  their  thoughts,  as 
men  have,  but  that  they  are  necessitated  to  speak  every  thing 
they  think,  and  if  so,  it  would  perhaps  furnish  a  very  strtmg 
argument  to  the  Cartesians  ",  for  the  supporting  of  their  doctrine 
that  tlie  soul  always  thinks.    But  as  several  are  of  opinion  that 

40  the  fair  sex  are  ud  altogether  strangers  to  the  art  of  dissembling 
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and  concealing  their  thoughts,  I  have  been  forced  to  relinquish 
that  opinion,  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  seek  after  stme 
better  reason.  In  order  to  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  te  an  exceN 
lent  anatomist,  has  promised  me  by  the  first  opportunity  to 
dissect  a  woman's  tongue,  and  to  examine  whether  there  may 
not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which  render  it  so  wonderfully  voluble 
or  flippant,  or  whether  the  fibres  of  it  may  not  be  made  up 
of  a  finer  or  more  pliant  thread,  or  whether  there  are  not  in 
it  some  particular  muscles  which  dart  it  up  and  down  by  such 

10  sudden  glances  and  vibrations;  or  whether,  in  the  last  place, 
there  may  not  be  certain  undiscovered  channels  running  from 
the  head  and  heart,  to  this  little 'instrument  of  loquacity,  and 
conveying  into  it  a  perpetual  affluence  of  animal  spirits.  Nor 
must  I  omit  the  reason  which  Hudibras  has  given",  why  those 
who  can  talk  on  trifles  speak  with  the  greatest  fluency ;  namely, 
that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs  the  lister  the 
lesser  weight  it  carries. 

Which  of  these  reasons  soever  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  probable,  I  think  the  Irishman's  thought  was  very  natural, 

JO  who,  after  some  hours  conversation  with  a  female  orator,  told  her 
that  he  believed  her  tongue  was  very  glad  when  she  was  asleep, 
for  that  it  had  not  a  moment's  rest  all  the  while  she  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  ballad  of  the  '  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath ' "  has 
the  following  remarkable  lines. 


And  Ovid,  though  in  the  description  of  a  very  barbarous  cirOim- 
stance,  tells  us.  That  when  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was 
cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  it  could  not  forbear 
,0  muttering  even  in  that  posture. 

Comptensam  forcipe  lingiiun 
Abitulil  enie  fno.    Radix  micat  ultima  liaguz. 
Ipii  jicet,  teiTKque  [reraeni  iinmunnnrat  alMj 
Ulquc  nliie  toltt  mutiliUE  Cauda  colubnc, 
Falpitat. 

Met.  vi.  ssS. 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what  could  it   - 
have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  speech,  and  accomplices 
of  Sound  about  it?     1  might  here  mention  the  story  of  the  pippin 
woman,  had  I  not  some  reason  to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous. 

OS 
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I  must  confess  that  1  am  so  ivoniierfully  charmed  with  the 
wxeic  of  this  little  iostrummt,  that  1  would  by  no  means  Ss- 
coarage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  dissertation  is,  to  cure  it  of 
several  disagreeable  notes,  and  in  particular  of  those  little  jarring 
and  dissonances  which  arise  from  anger,  censoriousness,  gossip- 
ing, and  coquetry.  In  short,  1  would  always  have  it  tuned  by 
good  nature,  tnith,  discretion,  and  sincerity.— C. 


Ho.  261.     On  Courtihip  and  Marriage ;  latfg  mgagtmentt ;  greunJi 

qfthmee;  bappineis  ariimg/rom  a  •viriuoui  marriage. 

riitai  f^  artpiiwmetr  (vVTciix'  xexir. — Fug.  Vet.  Poet. 

Wedlock's  an  ill  mtn  eagerly  embiace. 

My  father,  whom  1  mentioned  in  my  first  speculation,  and 

whom  1  must  always  name  with  honour  and  gratitude,  has  very 

10  frequently  talted  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  marriage.  1  was  m 
my  younger  years  engaged,  partly  by  his  advice,  and  partly  by 
my  own  inclinations,  in  the  courtship  of  a  person  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  beauty,  and  did  not  at  my  first  approaches  seem  to  have 
any  aversion  to  me ;  but,  as  my  natural  tacitui^ity  hindered  me 
from  shewing  myself  to  the  best  advantage,  she  by  degrees  began 
to  look  upon  me  as  a  very  silly  fellow,  and  being  resolved  to 
regard  merit  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  persons  who  made 
their  applications  to  her,  she  married  a  captain  of  dragoons,  who 
happened  to  be  beating  up  for  recruits  in  those  parts. 

JO  This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  an  aversion  to  pretty 
fellows  ever  since,  and  discouraged  me  from  trying  my  fortune 
with  the  fMr  sex.  The  observations  which  I  made  in  this  con- 
juncture, and  the  repeated  advices  which  1  received  at  that  time 
from  the  good  old  man  above-mentioned,  have  produced  the  fol- 
lowing essay  upon  love  and  marriage. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  that  which 
passes  in  courtship,  provided  his  passion  be  sincere,  and  the  party 
beloved  kind  with  discretion.  Love,  desire,  hope,  all  the  plea»ng 
motions  of  the  soul  rise  in  the  pursuit. 

JO  It  is  easier  for  an  artful  man  who  is  not  in  love  to  persuade  his 
mistress  he  has  a  passion  for  her,  and  to  succeed  in  his  pursuits, 
than  for  one  who  loves  with  the  greatest  violence.  True  love 
has  ten  thousand  griefs,  impatiences,  and  resentments,  that  render 
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a  man  unamiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  whose  affections  he 
solicits ;  besides  that  it  sinks  his  figure,  gives  him  fears,  apprehen- 
sions, and  poorness  of  spirit,  and  often  makes  him  appear  ridiculous 
where  be  has  a  mind  to  recommend  himself. 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with  love  and  con- 
stancy that  are  preceded  by  a  long  courtship.  The  passion 
should  strike  root,  and  gather  strength  before  marriage  be  grafted 
on  it.  A  long  course  of  hopes  and  expectations  fixes  the  idea  in 
our  minds,  and  habituates  us  to  a  fondness  of  the  person  beloved. 

lo  There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  as  the  good 
qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  ourselves  for  life ;  they  do  not 
only  make  our  present  state  agreeable,  but  often  determine  our 
happiness  to  all  eternity.  Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends,  the 
chief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate :  where  the  parties 
chuse  for  themselves,  their  thoughts  turn  most  upon  the  person. 
They  have  both  their  reasons.  The  first  would  procure  many 
conveniences  and  pleasures  of  life  to  the  party  whose  interest  they 
espouse ;  and  at  the  same  time  may  hope  that  the  wealth  of  their 
friend  will  turn  to  their  own  credit  and  advantage.    The  others 

20  are  preparing  for  themselves  a  perpetual  feast.  A  good  person 
does  not  only  raise,  but  continue  love,  and  breeds  a  secret  pleasure 
and  complacency  in  the  beholder.  It  puts  the  wife  or  husband 
in  countenance  both  among  friends  and  strangers,  and  generally 
tills  the  family  with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children, 

I  should  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my  own  eye,  and 
not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  celebrated  beauty.  If 
you  marry  one  remarkably  beautiful,  you  must  have  a  violent 
passion  for  her,  or  you  have  not  the  proper  taste  of  her  charms; 
and  if  you  have  such  a  passion  for  her,  it  is  odds  that  it  will  be 

JO  imbittered  with  fears  and  prejudices. 

Good  nature  and  evenness  of  temper  will  give  you  an  easy 
companion  for  life;  virtue  and  good  sense,  an  agreeable  friend ; 
love  and  constancy  a  good  wife  or  husband.  Where  we  meet 
one  person  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  find  an  hundred 
without  any  one  of  them.  The  world,  notwithstanding,  is  more 
intent  on  trahis  and  equipages,  and  all  the  showy  parts  of  life ; 
we  love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  consult  our  proper 
interests;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed^  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  passions  of  human  nature,  that  we  are  at  greater 

40  pains  to  appear  easy  and  happy  to  others,  than  realty  to  make 
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cdrselves  so.  ■  Of  all  disparities,  that  tn  humour  makes  fhe  most 
unhappy  marriages,  yet  scarce  enters  into  our  thoughts  at  the  con- 
tracting of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this  respect  unequally 
yolted,  and  uneasy  for  life,  with  a  person  of  a  particular  character, 
might  have  been  pleased  and  happy  with  a  person  of  a  contrary 
one,  notwithstanding  they  are  both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  and 
laudable  Id  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive  and  discerning 
in  the  faults  of  the  person  beloved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-sighted 

10  and  superficial.  However  perfect  and  accomplished  the  person 
appears  to  you  at  a  distance,  you  will  find  many  blemishes  and 
imperfections  in  her  humour  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, which  you  never  discovered  or  perhaps  suspected.  Here 
therefore  discretion  and  good-nature  are  to  shew  their  strength ; 
the  first  will  hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, the  other  will  raise  in  yon  all  the  tenderness  of  com- 
passion and  humanity,  and  by  degrees  soften  those  very  imperfec- 
tions into  beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness  and  miseries. 

30  A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant ;  a  marriage  of  interest  easy ;  and 
a  marriage  where  both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it 
all  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  all  the  enjoyments  of  sense  and 
reason,  and  indeed,  all  the  sweets  of  life.  Nothing  b  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age,  than  the  common  ridicule 
which  passes  on  this  state  of  life.  It  is,  indeed,  only  happy  in 
those  who  can  look  down  with  scorn  or  neglect  on  the  impieties 
of  the  times,  and  tread  the  paths  of  life  together  in  a  constant 
uniform  course  of  virtue. 


No.  S4S.    7rtnumigratitmi ;  Jack  Freelove'i  Leiter. 

Ernt,  et  illinc 
Hue  Tenit,  hine  illnc,  et  quoilibet  occnpat  irtoi 
Spicitni :  eque  ferii  bnnuna  in  corpoia  trauit. 
InqiK  fcni  Dostn. 

Pythag.  ap,  Ovid.  Metam,  XV,  165. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  shew  upon  occasion  all  the  little 

o  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told  us  yesterday  at  the  club,  that  he 

thought  there  might  be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmigration 

of  souls,  and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  vioM  beliend  in  that 
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doctrine  to  this  day.  '  Sir  Paiil  Rycaut  ■>,'  says  he,  '  gives  us  an 
account  of  several  well-disposed  Mahometans  that  purchase  the 
freedom  of  any  little  bird  they  see  confined  to  a  cage,  and  think 
they  merit  as  much  by  it,  as  we  should  do  here  by  ransoming  any 
of  our  countrymen  from  their  captivity  at  Algiers.  You  must 
know,"  says  Will,  'the  reason  is,  because  they  consider  every 
animal  as  a  brother  or  sister  in  disguise,  and  think  themselves 
obliged  to  extend  their  charity  to  them,  though  under  such  mean 
circumstances.    They'll  tell  you,'  says  Will, '  that  the  soul  of  a 

fo  man,  when  he  dies,  immediately  passes  into  the  body  of  another 
man,  or  of  some  brute,  which  he  resembled  in  his  humour,  or 
his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.'  ' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profu^on  of  learning  would  end 
in.  Will  told  us  that  Jack  Freelove,  who  was  a  fellow  of  whini, 
made  love  to  one  of  those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  their  fond- 
ness on  parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap-dogs.  Upon  going  to  pay  her 
a  visit  one  morning,  he  wrote  a  pretty  epistle  upon  this  hint. 
'Jack,'  says  he,  'was  conducted  into  the  parlour,  where  he 
diverted  himself  for  some  time  with  her  favourite  monkey,  which 

10  was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows;  till  at  length,  observing  a 
pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  following  letter  to  his  mis- 
tress, in  the  person  of  the  monkey ;  and  upon  her  not  coming 
down  so  soon  as  he  expected,  left  it  in  the  window,  and  went 
about  his  business. 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and  seeing  her 
monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with  great  earnestness,  took  it  up,  and 
to  this  day  is  in  some  -doubt,'  says  Will, '  whether  it  was  writ  by 
Jack  or  the  monkey.' 

'Madaji, 
JO  <  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long  time  waited  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known  to  you;  and 
liaving  at  present  the  conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  by  me, 
I  gladly  take  the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history  in  writing, 
which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth.  You  must  know. 
Madam,  that  about  a  thousand  years  ago  I  was  an  Indian  Brach- 
man,  and  versed  in  all  those  mysterious  secrets  which  your 
European  philosopher,  called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  learned 
irom  our  fraternity.  I  had  go  ingratiated  myself  by  my  great 
■kill  in  Uie  occult  sciences  with  a  dnmon  whom  1  used  to 
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converse  with,  that  he  promised  to  grant  me  whatever  I  should 
ask  of  him.  I  desiredthat  mysoultnight  neverpassintothebody 
of  a  brute  creature ;  but  tliis  he  told  me  was  not  in  his  power  to 
grant  me.  1  then  begged,  that  into  whatever  creature  I  should 
chance  to  transmigrate,  I  might  still  retain  my  memory,  and  be  con- 
scious that  1  was  the  same  person  who  lived  in  different  animals. 
This  he  told  me  was  within  his  power,  and  accordingly  promised 
on  the  word  of  a  dzmon  that  he  would  grant  me  what  1  desired. 
From  that  time  forth  1  lived  so  very  unblameably,  that  I  was 

10  made  president  of  a  college  of  Brachmans,  an  office  which  I 
discharged  with  great  integrity  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

'  1  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human  body,  and  acted  my 
part  so  very  well  in  it,  that  1  became  first  minister  to  a  prince 
who  reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I  here  lived  in  great 
honour  for  several  years,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence  c^ 
the  Brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  oppress  the  people  to 
enrich  my  sovereign:  till  at  length  1  became  so  odious,  that  roy 
master,  to  recover  his  credit  with  his  subjects,  shot  me  through 
the  heart  with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addressing  myself  to 

30  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

'  Upon  my  next  remove  I  found  myself  in  the  woods,  under  the 
shape  of  a  jackall,  and  soon  listed  myself  in  the  service  of  a  h'on, 
I  used  to  yelp  near  his  den  about  midnight,  which  was  his  time  of 
rousing  and  seeking  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed  me  in  the 
rear,  and  when  I  had  run  down  a  fat  buck,  a  wild  goat,  or  an 
hare,  after  he  had  feasted  very  plentifully  upon  it  himself,  woidd 
now  and  then  throw  me  a  bone  that  was  but  half  picked  for  my 
encouragement ;  but  upon  my  being  unsuccessful  in  two  or  three 
chases,  he  gave  me  such  a  confounded  gripe  in  his  anger,  that  I 

30  died  of  it. 

'  In  my  next  transmigration  I  was  again  set  upon  two  legs,  and 
became  an  Indian  tax-gatherer;  but  having  been  guilty  of  great 
extravagances,  and  being  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of  a  wife, 
I  ran  so  cursedly  in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  shew  my  head.  I  could 
no  sooner  step  out  of  my  house,  but  I  was  arrested  by  somebody 
or  other  that  lay  In  wait  for  me.  As  I  ventured  abroad  one  night 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  was  taken  up  and  hurried  into  » 
dungeon,  where  I  died  a  few  months  after. 

'  My  soul  then  entered  into  a  fiying-fish,  and  in  that  state  led  » 

40  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space  of  six  years,    Several  fishes  of 
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prey  pursued  me  when  I  was  in  the  water,  and  if  1  betook  myself 
to  my  wings,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  1  had  a  flock  of  birds  aiming  at 
me.  As  I  was  one  day  flying  amidst  a  fleet  of  English  ships,  I 
observed  a  huge  sea-gull  whetting  his  bill  and  hovering  just  over 
my  bead:  upon  my  dipping  into  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell 
into  the  mouth  of  a  monstrous  shark,  that  swallowed  me  down 
■Q  an  instant.  ' 

*  I  was  some  years  afterwards,  to  my  grbat  surprise,  an  eminent 
banker  in  Lombard-street ;  and  remembering  bow  I  had  formerly  ■ 

I  o  suffered  for  want  of  money,  became  so  very  sordid  and  avariciouS, 
that  the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  was  a  miserable  little 
old  fellow  to  look  upon,  for  I  had  in  a  manner  starved  myself,  and 
was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  when  I  died. 

'  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and  amazed  to  find  my- 
self dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I  was  heartily  concerned  to  make 
so  insignificant  a  figure,  and  did  not  know  but  some  time  or  other 
I  might  be  reduced  to  a  mite  if  1  did  not  mend  my  manners.  1 
therefore  applied  myself  with  greater  diligence  to  the  offices  that 
were  allotted  me,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  notablest 

£o  ant  in  the  whole  molehill,  I  was  at  last  picked  up,  as  I  was 
groaning  under  a  burden,  by  an  unlucky  cock-sparrow  that  lived 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  had  before  made  great  depredations 
upon  our  commonwealth. 

'  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a  whole  sum- 
mer in  the  shape  of  a  bee ;  but  being  tired  with  the  painful  and 
penurious  life  I  had  undergone  in  my  two  last  transmigrations, 
I  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day 
headed  a  party  to  plunder  an  hive,  we  were  received  so  warmly 
by  the  swarm  which  defended  it,  that  we  were  most  of  us  left 

30  dead  upon  the  spot. 

*  i  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmigrations  1  went 
through;  how  I  was  a  town-rakc,  and  afterwards  did  penance  in 
a  bay  gelding  for  ten  years;  as  also  how  1  was  a  tailor,  a  shrimp, 
and  a  tom-tit.  In  the  last  of  these  my  shapes  I  was  shot  in  the 
Christmas  holidays  by  a  young  jack-a-napes,  who  would  needs  try 
his  new  gun  upon  me. 

'  But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  other  stages  of  life,  to 
remind  you  of  the  young  beau  who  made  love  to  you  about  six 
years  since.    You  may  remember,  Aladam,  how  he  masked,  and 

40  danced,  and  sung,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  to  gain  you ;  and 
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bow  be  was  at  last  carried  off  b^  a  cold  that  fae  got  under  yout 
window  one  night  in  a  serenade.  1  was  that  unfortunate  young 
fellow,  whom  you  were  then  so  cruel  to.  Not  long  after  my 
shifting  that  unlucky  body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in  Ethiopia, 
where  I  lived  jn  my  present  grotesque  shape,  till  I  was  caught  by  a 
servant  of  the  English  factory  ■>,  and  sent  over  into  Great  Britain: 
1  need  not  inform  you  how  I  came  into  your  hands.  You  see. 
Madam,  this  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  had  me  in  a  chain :  I 
.  am,  however,  very  happy  in  this  my  captivity,  as  you  often  be- 
;o  stow  on  me  those  kisses  and  caresses  which  I  would  have  given 
the  world  for,  when  1  was  a  man.  I  hope  this  discovery  of  my 
person  will  not  tend  to  my  disadvantage,  but  that  you  will  still 
continue  your  accustomed  favours  to 

'  Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

'  Pugg.' 
'  P.S. — I  would  advise  your  little  shock-dog  to  keep  out  of  my 
way :  for,  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  most  formidable  of  my 
rivals,  I  may  chance  one  time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a  snap  as 
he  won't  like.' — L. 


Ko.  476.    Oh  Adviet ;  it  h  ttfttncr  aiked  than  taken  ;  Letter  Jrom 
B.D. 

Qu»  rw  ill  se  neque  eoniilium  neque  moduro 
Hibtt  ullam,  esm  consilio  tegere  non  poles,  Ter. 

o  It  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been  made  of  politicians 
who  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  sovereign,  than 
promote  his  real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  counsels 
to  his  inclinations,  and  advise  him  to  such  actions  only  as  his 
heart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The  privy- councillor  of  one  in  love 
must  observe  the  same  conduct,  unless  he  would  forfeit  the  friend- 
ship of  the  person  who  desires  his  advice.  I  have  known  several 
odd  cases  of  this  nature.  Hipparchus  was  going  to  marry  a 
common  woman,  but  being  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the 
advice  of  his  friend  Philander,  he  consulted  him  upon  the  occa- 

o  Mon.  Philander  told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  represented  his 
mistress  to  him  in  such  strong  colours,  that  the  next  morning  he 
received  a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve  o'clock  was 
run  through  the  body  by  the  man  who  had  asked  his  advice. 
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Celia  was  more  prudent  on  the  like  occasion ;  she  desired  Leo- 
nilla  to  give  faer  opinion  freely  upon  a  young  fellow  who  made  bis 
addresses  to  her.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  with  great  frank- 
ness, that  she  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  worthless . 

Celia,  foreseeing  what  3  character  she  was  to  expect,  begged  her 
not  to  go  on,  for  that  she  had  been  privately  married  to  him 
above  a  fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  seldom  asks 
advice  before  she  has  bought  her  wedding  clothes.  When  she  has 
made  her  own  choice,  for  form's  sake,  she  sends  a  Coagi  d  'Elin  ■> 

10  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives  that  set  people 
at  work  on  these  occasions,  and  put  them  upon  asking  advice 
which  they  never  intend  to  take,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the 
least,  that  they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  which  is  so  very 
pleasing  to  them.  A  girl  longs  to  tell  her  confident  that  she  hopes 
to  be  married  in  a  little  time,  and,  in  order  to  talk  of  the  pretty 
fellow  that  dwells  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  asks  her  very  gravely, 
what  she  would  advise  her  to  do  in  a  case  of  so  much  difficulty. 
Why  else  should  Melissa,  who  had  not  a  thousand  pounds  in  the 

10  world,  go  into  every  quarter  of  the  town  to  ask  her  acquaintance 
whether  they  would  advise  her  to  take  Tom  Townley,  that  made 
his  addresses  to  her  with  an  estate  of  live  thousand  a  year  ?  It 
was  very  pleasant  on  this  occasion  to  hear  the  lady  propose  her 
doubts,  and  to  see  the  pains  she  is  at  to  get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  which  is  in  use  among  the 
Tfuner  part  of  our  own  sex,  who  will  often  ask  a  friend's  advice  in 
relation  to  a  fortune  whom  they  are  never  likely  to  come  at. 
Will  Honeycomb,  who  is  now  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took 
me  aside  not  long  since,  and  asked  me  in  his  most  serious  look, 

30  whether  1  would  advise  him  to  marry  my  Lady  Betty  Single,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  about  town.  1  stared 
him  full  in  the  face  upon  so  strange  a  question ;  upon  which  he 
immediately  gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and  estate, 
adding,  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  such 
consequence  without  my  approbation.  Finding  he  would  have 
an  answer,  1  told  him,  if  he  could  get  the  lady's  consent,  he  had 
mine.  This  is  about  the  tenth  match  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
Will  has  consulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  opening  his 
mind  to  the  party  herself. 

40     I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  following  letter. 
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which  comes  to  me  from  some  notable  young  female  scribe,  who, 
by  the  contents  of  it,  seems  to  have  carried  matters  so  ^,  that 
she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice ;  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her  good- 
will, nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I  have  with  her  for  wisdom, 
I  shall  only  communicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  without  re- 
turning any  answer  to  it. 
'Mr.  Spectator, 
'  Now,  Sir,  the  thing  is  this :  Mr.  Shapely  is  the  prettiest  gentle- 
man about  town.    He  is  very  tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither.     He 

iQ  danees  like  an  angel.  Hb  mouth  is  made,  I  don't  know  how,  but 
it  is  the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  is  always 
laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you  did  but  see 
how  he  rolls  his  stocking !  He  has  a  thousand  pretty  fancies,  and 
I  am  sure,  if  you  saw  him,  you  would  like  him.  He  is  a  very 
good  scholar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  fast  as  English.  I  wish  you 
could  but  see  him  dance.  Now  you  must  understand  poor 
Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate;  but  how  can  he  help  that,  you  know? 
And  yet  my  friends  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  always  teazing 
me  atwut  him,  because  he  has  no  estate;  but  I  am  sure  he 

70  has  that  that  is  better  than  an  estate;  for  he  is  a  good-natured, 
ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handsome  man ;  and  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever  since  I  saw  him.  1  forgot  to 
tell  you,  that  he  has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me  now  and  then 
as  if  he  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  friends  are  so  unreasonable 
that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to  him.  I  have  a  good  portion 
which  they  cannot  hinder  me  of,  and  I  shall  be  fourteen  on  the 
aiith  day  of  August  next,  and  am  therefore  willing  to  settle  in  the 
world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  Mr.  Shapely.  But  every  body  1 
advise  with  here  is  poor  Mr.Shapely's  enemy.    I  desire  therefore 

;o  you  will  give  me  your  advice,  for  1  know  you  are  a  wise  man ;  and 
if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am  resolved  to  follow  it.  I  heartily  wish 
you  could  see  him  dance,  and  am.  Sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 
'  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily.'— C.  '  B.  D.' 

Ko.  476.     On  the  Regular  and  Irregular  Stf  lei  ^  Competition ;  Tom 
Puzzle  and  Will  Dry. 

Lucidos  oido. — HoR. 
Among  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  the  public,  there  are 
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some  which  are  written  with  regularity  and  method,  and  others 
that  run  out  into  the  wildness  of  those  compositions  which  go  by 
the  name  of  Essays.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I  set  pen  to  paper.  In  the 
other  kind  of  writing,  it  is  sufKcient  that  I  have  several  thoughts 
on  a  subject,  without  troubling  myself  to  range  them  in  such 
order,  that  they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  be 
disposed  under  their  proper  heads.  Seneca  and  Montaigne 
are  patterns  for  writing  in  this  last  kind,  as  Tully  and  Aristotle 

10  excd  in  the  other.  When  I  read  an  author  of  genius  who  writes 
without  method,  1  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  a 
great  many  noble  objects,  rising  among  one  another,  In  the 
greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  When  I  read  a  methodical 
discourse,  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place  myself  in 
its  several  centres,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and  walks 
that  are  struck  from  them.  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole 
day  together,  and  every  moment  discover  something  or  other 
that  is  new  to  you ;  but  when  you  have  done,  you  will  have  but 
a  confused  imperfect  notion  of  the  place:  in  the  Other  your  eye 

zo  commands  the  whole  prospect,  and  gives  you  such  an  idea  of  it, 
as  is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method,  are  only  supportable  in  men 
of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are  often  too  full  to  be  exact, 
and  therefore  chuse  to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before 
the  reader,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  the  work,  both  in  respect  to  the 
writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  a  great  help 
to  his  intention.  When  a  man  has  planned  his  discourse,  he  finds 
a  great  many  thoughts  rising  out  of  every  head,  that  do  not  offer 

30  themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a  subject.  His  thoughts 
are  at  the  same  time  more  intelligible,  and  better  discover 
their  drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in  their  proper 
lights,  and  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they 
are  thrown  together  without  order  and  connexion.  There  is 
always  an  obscurity  in  confusion,  and  the  same  sentence  that 
would  have  enlightened  the  reader  in  one  part  of  the  discourse, 
perplexes  him  in  another.  For  the  same  reason  likewise  every 
thought  in  a  methodical  discourse  shews  itself  In  its  greatest 
beauty,  as  the  several  figures  in  a  piece  of  painting  receive  new 

40  grace  from  their  disposition  in  the  picture.    The  advantages  of 
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a  reader  from  a  methodical  discourse,  are  correspondent  with 
those  of  the  writer.  He  comprehends  everything  easily,  takes 
it  in  with  pleasure,  and  retains  it  long.   . 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than  in 
writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make  himself  understood. 
I,  who  hear  a  thousand  coffee-house  debates  every  day,  am  very 
sensible  of  this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honest 
counti^men.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which  is  managed 
In  those  schools  of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  first  sentences, 
10  the  question  is  not  entirely  lost.  Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  skuttle-fish,  that,  when  he  is  unable  to  extricate  himself, 
blackens  all  the  water  about  him  till  lie  becomes  invisible.  The 
man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  has 
always,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Diipemary,  a  barren  luprr- 
fluitj  of  vjardi";    the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  immethodical  dbputants 
of  any  that  has  fatten  under  my  observation.  Tom  has  read 
enough  to  make  him  very  impertinent ;  his  knowledge  is  sufficient 

30  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  to  clear  them.  It  is  pity  that  he  has  so 
much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a  great  deal  more.  With  these 
qualifications  Tom  sets  up  for  a  free-thinker,  finds  a  great  many 
things  to  blame  in  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  gives 
shrewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  believe  another  world.  In 
short.  Puzzle  is  an  atheist  as  much  as  his  parts  will  give  him 
leave.  Me  has  got  about  half  a  dozen  common  place  topics, 
into  which  he  never  fails  to  turn  the  conversation,  whatever  was 
the  occasion  of  it:  though  the  matter  in  debate  be  abcmt  Douay 
or  Denain",  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  his  discourse  runs  upon 

30  the  unreasonableness  and  bigotry  of  priestcraft.  This  makes 
Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  have  less  sense  than 
himself,  and  the  contempt  of  all  those  who  have  more.  There 
is  none  in  town  whom  Tom  dreads  so  much  as  my  friend  Will 
Dry.  Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  logic,  when  he  finds 
him  running  off  the  question,  cuts  him  short  with  a  'What  thenf 
We  allow  all  this  -to  be  true,  but  what  is  it  to  our  present  pur- 
pose!' 1  have  knovm  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together,  and 
triumphing,  as  be  thought,  in  the  superiority  of  the  arguments, 
when  be  has  been  nonplussed  on  a  sudden  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 

40  him  to  tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
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I  n  short,  Dry  Is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head,  but  few  words, 
and  gains  the  same  advantages  over  Puzzle,  that  a  small  body  of 
regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  numberless  and  undiscipHned 
militia. — C, 


Wo.  487.    On  Dreamj ;  proof  lohlch  theyfurmsb  of  the  in^tptndence 
of  the  toul  on  tit  body. .        . 

.m  prOGtrata  soporc 

:  pondere  Indit.         Petk, 

Though  there  are  many  authors  who  have  written  on  dreams, 
they  have  generally  considered  them  only  as  revelations  of  what 
has  already  happened  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as  presages 
of  what  is  to  happen  In  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as  dreams  may 

10  give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excellency  of  an  human- soul,  and 
some  intimation  of  its  independency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great  instances  of  that 
activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul,  and  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden  or  abate.  When  the  man  ap~ 
pears  tired  and  worn  out  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active 
part  In  his  composition  is  still  busied  and  unwearied.  When  the 
organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  necessary  reparations, 
and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  that  spiritual 
substance  to  which  It  b  united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her  several 

30  faculties,  and  continues  in  action  till  her  partner  is  again  qualified 
to  bear  her  company.  In  this  case  dreams  look  lite  the  relaxa- 
tions and  amusements  of  the  soul,  when  she  is  disencumbered  of 
her  machine ;  her  sports  and  recreations,  when  she  has  laid  her 
charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  instance  of  that  agility  and 
perfection  which  is  natural  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when 
they  are  disengaged  from  the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and 
retarded  in  her  operations,  when  she  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  its  motions.    But  in 

30  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what  a  sprightliness  and 
alacrity  she  exerts  herself.  The  slow  of  speech  make  unpre- 
meditated harangues,  or  converse  readily  m  languages  that  they 
are  but  little  acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries, 
the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit.     There  is  not  a  more 
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'  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention ;  yet  in  dreams  it  works 
with  that  ease  and  activity,  that  we  are  not  sensible  when  the 
faculty  Is  employed.  For  instance,  I  believe  every  one,  some 
time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or  letters : 
In  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is 
imposed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the  compod- 
tions  of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of  the  Reltgio 
Medici'^,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives  an  account  of  him- 

10  self,  in  his  dreaming  and  his  waking  thoughts,  '  We  are  some- 
what more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  dumber  of  the 
body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation 
of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason  ;  and  our  waking  conceptions 
do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my 
ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of  Scorpius :  I  was  bom  in  tlie 
planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  1  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden 
planet  in  me.  I  am  no  ways  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth 
and  galliardize  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a 
whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  latigh 

»o  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as 
faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in 
my  dreams ;  and  this  time  also  would  I  chuse  for  my  devotions  ; 
but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstracted 
understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can  only  relate  to 
our  awakened  souls  a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  has 
passed.'—Thus  it  is  observed,  that  men  sometimes,  upon  the 
hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason  atiove  themselves; 
for  then  the  soul  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the 

30  body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a  straia 
above  mortality".' 

We  may  likewise  observe  in  the  third  place,  that  the  passions 
affect  the  mind  with  greater  strength  when  we  are  asleep,  than 
when  we  are  awake.  Joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigorous 
sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  at  this  time,  than  at  any  other. 
Devotion  likewise,  as  the  excellent  author  above  mentioned  has 
hinted,  is  in  a  very  particular  manner  heightened  and  enflamed, 
when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that  the  body  is  thus  laid  at 
rest.  Every  man's  experience  will  inform  him  in  this  matter, 
though  it  Is  very  probable  that  this  may  happen  differently  in 

40  ditferent  constitutions.    I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  two 
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following  problems,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  sidution  of  my 
reader.  Supposing  a  man  always  happy  in  bis  dreams,  and 
miserable  in  his  waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally 
divided  between  them,  whether  would  he  be  more  happy  or 
miserable  f  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar 
awake,  and  dreamt  as  consequentially,  and  in  as  continued  un- 
broken schemes  as  he  thinks  when  awake,  whether  he  would  be 
in  reality  a  king  or  a  beggar,  or  rather  whether  he  would  not  be 
both? 
to  There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  methinks,  gives  ns  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  natare  of  the  soul,  in  regard  to  what  passes 
in  dreams:  I  mean  that  innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of 
ideas  which  then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  >vatchfii1  being 
only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such  a  time,  what  a  pain- 
-iiil  solitude  would  her  hours  of  sleep  be  ?  Were  the  soul  sensible 
of  her  being  alone  in  her  sleeping  momentsaFter  the  same  manner 
that  she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  would  hang  very 
heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does  when  she  dreams  that  she 
is  in  such  solitude. 

ao  Semperque  reliiiqui 

Soli  libi,  Minptr  longim  incomilaU  videtur 
Ire  viam. — Vntc  ^n.  iv.  46G, 

She  leems  alone 
To  waodtr  in  ber  sleep  through  way>  unknown, 
GuidclcFB  and  dulc. — Drtdeh. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way.  What  I  would 
here  remark,  is  that  wpnderful  power  in  the  soul  of  producing 
her  own  company  on  these  occasions.  She  converses  with 
numberiess  beings  of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into 

30  ten  thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  herself  the 
theatre,  the  actors,  and  the  beholder.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
saying  which  I  am  infinitely  pleased  with,  and  which  Plutarch 
ascribes  to  Heraclitus, '  That  all  men,  whilst  they  are  awake,  are 
in  one  common  world  j  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is  asleep, 
is  in  a  world  of  his  own".'  The  waking  man  is  conversant  in  the 
world  of  nature ;  when  he  sleeps  he  retires  to  a  private  world 
that  is  particular  to  himself.  There  seems  something  In  this 
consideration  that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfec- 
tion in  the  soul,  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  explained. 

40      I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  of  the  soul, 
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which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  TertuiHan",  namely  its  power 
of  divining  in  dreams.  That  several  such  divinations  have  been 
made,  none  can  question  who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who 
has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical  faith ;  there 
being  innumerable  instances  of  this  nature  in  several  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.  Whether  such 
dark  presses,  such  visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  latent 
power  in  the  soul  during  this  her  state  of  abstraction,  or  from 
any  communication  with  the  Supreme  Being,  or  from  any  aper^- 

:o  tion  of  subordinate  spirits,  has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the 
learned ; — the  matter  of  fact  is,  1  think,  incontestable,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who  have 
never  been  suspected  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these  instances  is  entirely 
loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is  sufficient,  if  she  is  not 
so  far  sunk  and  immereed  in  matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplexed 
in  her  operations  with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as  when 
she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  The  corporeal 
union  is  slackened  enough  to  give  the  mind  more  play.    The 

o  soul  seems  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring 
which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in  con- 
cert with  the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not  arguments, 
they  are  at  least  strong  intimations  not  only  of  the  excellency  of 
a  human  soul,  but  of  its  independence  on  the  body;  and  if  they 
do  not  prove,  do  at  least  confina  those  two  great  points,  which 
are  established  by  many  other  reasons  ,that  are  altogether  un- 
answerable.—O. 


Ho.  496.     Tifc  Jevij;   their  numbert;   tbelr  dispertim;   tbeir  ai- 
hermct  la  their  Religion, 

Duiit  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibni 
Nigrz  feiaci  fiondis  in  Algido, 
Per  datnna,  per  czdn,  ib  ipso 
Dndt  opet  animumqae  ferro. 

HOR.  Od.  IT.  57. 

As  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  profession,  am  obliged  to  look  into 

JO  all  kinds  of  men,  thwe  are  none  whom  I  consider  with  so  much 

pleasure,  as  those  who  have  anything  new  or  extraordinary  in 

their  characters,  or  ways  of  living.    For  this  reason  I  have  <Aen 
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amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the  race  of  people  called 
Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  with  In  most  of  the  considerable 
towns  which  I  have  passed  through  Id  the  course  of  my  travels. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  vortd,  that  they  are  become  the  instruments  by  which  the 
most  distant  nations  converse  with  one  another,  and  by  which 
niaukind  are  knit  together  in  a  general  correspondence :  they  are 
like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  which,  though  they  are 
but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
10  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  1  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks  of  ob- 
servation, I  shall  consider  this  people  in  three  views :  lirst,  with 
regard  to  their  number ;  secondly,  their  dispersion ;  and,  thirdly, 
their  adlierence  to  their  religion ;  and  afterwards  endeavour  to 
shew,  first,  what  natural  reasons,  and,  secondly,  what  providential 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  remarkable  particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  ntunerous  at 
present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  This  is 
wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful  slaughter  made  of  them 
JO  under  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  historians  describe 
by  the  death  of  many  hundred  thousands  in  a  war;  and  the  in- 
numerable massacres  and  persecutions  they  have  undergone  in 
Turkey,  as  well  as  [n  all  Christian  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Rabbins,  to  express  the  great  havoc  which  has  sometimes  been 
made  of  them,  tell  us,  after  their  usual  manner  of  hyperbole,  that 
there  were  such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed  as  carried  rocks  of 
an  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above  three  miles  into  the 
sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remarkable  particular  in  this 
30  people.  They  swarm  over  all  the  East,  and  are  settled  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  China;  they  are  spread  through  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  arc 
established  in  the  West  Indies;  not  to  mention  whole  nations 
bordering  on  Prester  John's  country  ",  and  some  discovered  in 
the  inner  piuts  of  America,  if  we  may  give  any  credit  to  their 
own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion  is  no  less  remarkable 

than  their  numbers  and  dispersion,  especially  considering  it  as 

persecuted  or  contemned  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth". 

HO  This  is  likewise  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  consider  the  frequent 

Hh 
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apostasies  of  this  people  when  they  lived  under  their  kings,  in  the 
land  of  Promise,  and  within  fight  of  their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine,  what  may  be  the  natural 
reasons  for  these  three  particulars  which  we  find  in  the  Jews, 
and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  religion  or  people, 
I  can,  in  the  first  place,  attnbute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but 
their '  constant  employment,  their  absti&ence,  their  exemption 
from  wars,  and  above  all,  their  frequent  marriages ;  for  they  look 
on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  generally  are  married  before 

to  twenty,  as  hoping  the  Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is 
the  second  remarkable  particular  of  that  people,  though  not  so 
hard  to  be  accounted  for.  They  were  always  in  rebellions  and 
tumults  while  they  had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for 
which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old  habi- 
tations in  the  land  of  Promise.  They  have  as  often  been  banished 
out  of  most  other  places  where  they  have  settled,  which  must 
very  much  disperse  and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them  to  seek 
a  livehhood  where  they  can  find  it.    Besides,  the  whole  people  is 

10  now  a  race  of  such  merchants  as  are  wanderers  by  profession,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  in  most,  if  not  all,  places  incapable  of  either 
lands  or  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make  any  part  of  the 
world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their  religion,  had  it 
not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of  its  constitution :  for  they  are 
to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  generally  within  the  same  inclosure; 
to  marry  among  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 
killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This  shuts  them  out  from  all 
table  conversation,  and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses  of  life ; 

30  and,  by  consequence,  excludes  them  from  the  most  probable 
means  of  conversion. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providential  reason  may 
be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars,  we  shall  find  that  their 
numbers,  dispersion,  and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  fur- 
nished every  age  and  every  nation  of  the  world  with  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  as  these  very  particulars 
are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  themselves  are  the  depositaries 
of  these  and  all  the  other  prophecies,  which  tend  to  their  own 
confusion.    Their  number  furnishes  us  with  3  sufficient  cloud  of 

Ao  witnesses  that  attest  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible.    Their  dispersion 
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spreads  these  witnesses  through  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  ad- 
herence to  their  religion  makes  their  testimony  unquestionable. 
Had  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
we  should  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  relate  to  the  coming  ard  history  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  forged  by  Christians,  and.  have  looked  upon  them,  with 
the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  years  after  the  events 
they  pretended  to  foretel.— O. 


v  Google 
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No.  441.     Triul  ia  God. 


Si  Iractui  illabatur  orbit, 
ImpividaiD  fcrienl  rniiue. 

UoR.  Od.  iii 


The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care: 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye: 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend, 

II. 
When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant. 
To  fertile  vales,  and  dewy  meads, 
My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads; 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow 
Amid  the  verdant  landslip  flow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  1  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread. 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 
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Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way, 
Through  devious  lonel}'  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile: 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd, 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. — C, 

Wo.  468.     PrevUtnci. 

Null  iiiitati  ncc  tenui  Terar 

Hob.  Od.  ii.  20. 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surreys. 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
1°  In  wonder,  love,  and  praise, 

O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart? 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 
Thy  Providence  my  life  sustain'd, 

And  all  my  wants  redress'd, 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay. 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 
To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 
0  Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear. 

Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  leam'd 

To  form  themselves  in  prayer. 
Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceived 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd. 
When  in  the  slippery  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran, 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safe, 
0  And  led  me  up  to  man.  .      Googlc 
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Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths, 

It  gentljr  clear'd.ray  way,  .  . 

And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice. 

More  to.  be  fear'd  than  they. 
When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  Ihou 
:■  With  health  renew'd  my  face. 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk. 

Revived  my  soul  with  grace. 
Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  fnend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerfiil  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 
Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Th/  goodness  I'll  pursue; 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 
When  nature  falls,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever  grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 
Through  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise; 
For,  oh  I  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise.— C. 


TSo.  466.     TAf  Qmfrmation  of  Failb. 

Qua  »lione  qucai  tndocere  leniter  Evam; 
Nc  te  semper  innpt  agitet  Tcxetque  cDpila ; 
Ne  pavor,  «t  renun  medionittr  utilinm  cpei. 

HOK,  Epist.  i.  l8.  97. 


The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  best  arguments  for  his  own 
■•  existence  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and  earth ;  and  these 
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are  arguments  which  a  man  of  sense  cannot  forbear  attending  to, 
who  is  out  of  the  noise  and  hurry  of  human  affairs.  Aristotle 
says,  that  should  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there  converse 
with  works  of  art  and  mechanism,  and  should  afterwards  be 
brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and  see  the  several  glories  of  the 
heaven  and  earth,  he  would  immediately  pronounce  them  the 
works  of  such  a  being  as  we  define  God  to  be.  The  psalmist  has 
very  beautiful  strokes  of  poetry  to  this  purpose  in  that  exalted 
strain,  'The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firma- 
o  ment  sheweth  his  handy-work.  One  day  telleth  another:  and 
one  night  certifieth  another.  There  is  neither  speech  nor  lan- 
guage: but  their  voices  are  heard  among  them.  Their  sound  is 
gone  out  into  all  the  lands :  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world,'  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner  of  thinking  fiirnished 
very  noble  matter  for  an  ode,  the  reader  may  see  it  wrought  into 
the  following  one. 


The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  iirame, 

Their  great  original  proclaim: 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 


Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth: 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

III. 
What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ballf       .(IOqIc 


HrMtfS. 

What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.' — C. 


88.     Ibaakigrving  after  Iravtt. 

Batuppiirao  fiiya  aSlfoi  '(Ikko-oio. — Hon. 
[Tbe  great  might  orihe  dcep-floning  Oc«an  slceani.] 

I. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord! 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 
II. 
In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  bunting  climes  1  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 
III. 
Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please : 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  wann'd. 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 


Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 
How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 

Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rise! 


Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart : 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art.  oogk 


Yet  then  from  all  m)'  griets,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free. 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

VII. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
1  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  bear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save, 
viir. 
The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  c6mmand  was  still, 

IX. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore, 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  sou!  to  thee.— O. 


Wo.  618,     '  A  Tbeughl  in  Stcknesi ".' 

Afflala  est  numine  qiundo 

Jim  piopiote  dtl 

ViBo.  ^n.  vi. 


When,  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 

O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker,  face  to  face,  r 

O  how  shall  I  appear!  nOglC 
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If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  fannd. 

And  mercy  may  be  sought, 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  shrinks. 

And  trembles  at  the  thought; 
When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclosed, 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul. 

Oh  how  shall  1  appear! 
But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind, 

Who  does  her  sins  lament, 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent. 

Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 
For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  thine  only  Son  ha-i  died 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. — O. 


bi  Google 


NOTES. 


THE  SPECTATOR  CLUB. 

P.  3, 1.  37.  This  celebrated  cofTee-house  stood  at  the  south  endofBow 
Slreet,  Corent  Oirdeo.  In  the  preceding  genention  it  was  rather  the 
lendezTous  of  wits  than  of  politidant.  Dtyden  made  it  hji  habitual  resort, 
both  winter  and  summer ;  and  here  probably  he  was  seen  by  Pope,  then 
a  boy  of  twelve  years,  in  the  last  year  of  his  tile,  1 700.  Child's  was  in 
St.  Full's  Churchyard  ;  it  wai  much  resorted  to  by  the  clergy,  and  pcnons 
of  clerical  politics.  The  iSf.  yamts's  stood  at  the  end  of  Pall  Mall,  near 
to  what  is  now  87  St.  James'i  Street;  it  was  an  exdunvely  Whig  honse. 
The  Grtciait  was  in  DevereuK  Court,  Strand;  it  existed  as  a  tavern  till 
1849.  Fiom  it  Isaac  BickerstalT  in  the  Tatlci  nndertakcs  to  issue  his 
disquisitions  oa  points  of  learning.  It  was  founded  about  165a  by  tbe 
Qreefc  serrant  of  an  English  merchant  retnmed  from  the  Levant,  and  was 
the  Erst  of  English  coffee-houses,  yanaihan's,  in  Change  Alley,  was  fre- 
queated  by  stock-jobbers.    (WQlt'  Sir  Roger  di  Coinrlcy^ 

P.  3, 1. 13.  The  character  and  ways  of  the  '  Spectator "  seem  to  be  those 
of  Addison  himself,  humoroDsly  exaggerated.  '  With  any  mixture  of 
strangers,'  siys  Pope  (Spiac/i  Antcdolei),  'and  sometimes  only  with  one, 
he  seemed  to  preserve  his  dignity  much,  with  ■  stiff  sort  of  silence."  Distin- 
guishing between  his  own  powers  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  Addison 
is  reported  10  have  said,  '  I  hare  only  ninepence  in  my  pocket,  but  I  can 
draw  for  a  thousand  pounds.'    See  Boswell's  yohnsoii,  m.  30a  (Oxford  ed,). 

P.  4, 1.  i6.    A  small  slreet  off  Aldersgale  Street,  City. 

No,  2.  This  number  was  written  by  Steele,  but  as  it  contains  the 
original  sketches  of  the  characters  and  antecedents  oi  the  different  membeij 
of  the  Spectator  Club,  it  is  always  printed  along  with  Addison's  papers. 
Bishop  Huid  says,  '  The  characlers  were  concerted  with  Mr.  Addison  ;  and 
the  draught  of  them,  in  this  paper,  I  suf^sed  loncbed  by  him." 

P.  E.  I.  15.  John  Wilroot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  son  of  the  Lord  Wilmot 
who  Ggnred  as  a  distinguished  Royalist  captain  in  the  Civil  War,  was  one  0I 
Charles  irsfiTouritecourtieis.  He  ran  into  every  excess,  and  died  before  he 
was  forty,  but  repented  of  his  errors  on  his  death-bed,  according  to  the 
narrative  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  was  called  in  to  see  him  shortly  before 
he  died. 
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1.  16.  Sir  George  Etfaeicge,  aulhoi  of  leTcnl  DoUd  plays,  amoDgtt  others 

of  (he  eamtiy  o[  Sir  Fo^ng  Fliitlir,  broke  hii  neck  by  rilling  down  sUiis, 
at  lh«  close  orait  aproacioui  drinkiag-bout.  in  1694. 

t.  38.  The  Inner,  Middle,  and  Outer  Templet  in  Fleet  Street,  once  (he 
property  of  the  fimoiu  order  of  chivalry  which  look  iti  name  from  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  after  ihe  lOppreision  of  the  Templan  in  131  a,  were  for 
jome  time  in  the  hands  of  the  knighti  of  St.  John  (arteiwardi  of  Malta),  by 
whom  the  two  former  were  leased  la  the  tludenli  of  the  Common  Law, 
■  devise  which  is  still  in  force. 

P.  6, 1.  4.  Longinus,  1  Greek  writer  of  the  third  centnty  after  Christ, 
i>  the  aulhoT  of  a  celebrated  treatise  >  On  the  Sublime.' 

1.  J.  The  reference  is  to  the  old  taw-book,  'Coke  upon  Littleton,' 
being  the  commenliry  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  (reign  of  Jimes  [)  on 
a  treatise  upon  Tenures  by  Judge  Littleton,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV. 

P.  R,  I.  25.  The  unfortunate  son  of  Charles  II  and  Lucy  Bailow,  or 
Walters,  had  a  very  handsome  person.  Macaulay  speaks  of  his  '  superficial 
graces,'  and  adds  that  'even  the  (tern  and  pensive  William  rebied  into  good 
humour  when  his  brilliant  gueil  appeared.'    (Hist,  of  England.) 

P.  1 1, 1.  10.  Hesiod's  Worh  and  Days,  1 15.  The  passage  describes,  not 
'  the  Golden  Age,'  as  Mr.  Morley  explains  it,  but  the  period  after  the  golden 
age,  when  (he  purer  race  had  been  removed  by  Zeus  from  the  eirth,  yet  still 
revisited  theli  old  haunts  a>  blessed  spirits,  '  the  guardians  of  mortal  men,' 
'  clothed  in  mist,  going  to  and  fro  everywhere  over  the  earth.' 

P.  15, 1. 11.  The  second  triumvirate,  formed  between  Octavius,  Anthony, 
and  Lqudus.     See  Shakespeare's  Julias  Caisar,  Act  iv.  Sc.  I. 

P.  17.  I.  13.  The  game  at  cards  which  is  immortalized  by  being  inlro- 
diictd  into  Pope's  Ro^(o/(i»/,oei  :— 

'  Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites, 
Burns  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights. 
At  OmbSe  singly,  to  decide  their  doom. 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come.' 

P.  iS,  1.  13.  Addison  is  probably  glancing  here  at  (he  non-juring  divines. 
men  like  Hickes,  Brett,  Collier,  and  Dodwell,  whose  learning  their  high 
Church  and  Tory  friends  were  fond  of  maliciously  extolling  at  the  expense 
of  their  Whig  rivals.  So  Bishop  Burnet  {Hiilary  of  lis  Own  Timts,  Book 
II)  speaks  of  the  '  pedantry  '  by  which  the  preaching  of  the  clergy  of  the 
old  school  was  overrun,  before  the  rise  of  that  intellectual  and  genial  body  of 
men,  the  Lalitndinarian  divines. 

P.  19,  L  33.  Bishop  Hurd  remarks, — '  The  word  "  nature  "  is  used  here 
a  little  licentiously.  He  should  have  said  "  in  the  offici,"  or  "  the  quaiily  of 
a  chaplain.'"    At  the  present  day  we  should  rather  say  'in  ihe  characltriX 

P.  10,  L  39.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  Is  meant.  If 
it  be  Df,  Fleetwood,  the  then  occupant  of  the  see,  the  reference  can  only  be 
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lulamt,  entilltd  '  The  relalive  duties  of  parents  and  childien, 
d  wires,  maslett  and  Eeivautt,  considered  in  Sixteen  Scnnont ; 
wilb  Three  luoie  upon  the  case  of  Self-Murthei.'  These  lecmoni  having 
been  publiihed  ia  1705.  and  not  again,  lo  Tit  as  appears,  liJI  1737,  the 
anthot's  name  on  the  tills  page  ii  simfrfy  'W,  Fleetwood,  Keetor  of  Si. 
Augnstine's,  &c.' ;  for  he  was  onlj  appoinled  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  on 
the  death  of  Bereiidge  in  170S,  Were  these  sennont  likely  to  have 
become  so  geneially  known  (at  the  time  thai  Addison  wrote,  1711}  as  the 
work  of  the  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  that  they  would  be  naturally 
edamerated  among  a  number  of  colleclioni  of  sennoni  by  celebrated 
preachers?  It  is  true  that  Fleetwood  became  famous  ai  a  preacher,  but  it 
was  not  till  liter.  He  published  some  sermons  in  1711,  the  preface  of  which 
to  irritated  the  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  book  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  conuion  hangman  ;  Steele  then  reproduced 
the  preface  ip  No.  3S4  of  the  Spectator.  But  the  passage  now  under 
consideration  was  written  in  1711. 

If  Fleetwood  was  not  meant  by  the  '  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,'  il  must  hare 
been  Beveridge  bis  predecessor,  a  hundred  and  SSty  of  whose  Sermons  were 
published  in  1 708.  shortly  after  bis  death.  These  bote  on  the  face  of  them 
that  they  were  wrilten  by  the  *  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,'  and  were  likely,  con- 
lidering  Beveridge's  high  repntatioii,  to  have  soon  i^tained  a  wide  circulation. 

71.  Dr.  Robert  South,  born  in  1633,  is  famous  for  his  wit  and  eloquence. 
He  was  a  high  Tory  and  a  high  Churchman,  zealous  for  passive  obedience, 
and  furious  against  toleration;  nevertheless  he  made  no  demur  about  taking 
the  oaths  to  William  aAer  the  Revolution.  Burnet  calls  him  'a  learned 
but  an  ill-natured  divine,  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  but  with  the  reserve 
of  an  equivocal  sense  which  he  put  on  them.'  But  Burnet  was  a  bitter 
partisan,  and  his  testimony  against  men  on  the  other  side  must  not  be 
tintted  too  implicitly.  In  whatever  way  South  reconciled  it  to  bis  con- 
science and  his  principles  to  swear  allegiance  in  succession  to  Cromwell, 
Cbatlei  II,  James  II,  and  King  William,  it  is  certain  that  these  compliances 
were  dictated  neither  t>y  covetonsness  nor  ambition  ;  whatever  revenues  he 
had  he,  with  small  reservation,  used  to  distribute  among  the  poor  ;  and  he 
refused  a  bishopric  mote  than  once.  He  attacked  Sherlock's  book  on  the 
Trinity,  charging  him  with  Tritheism.  and  a  long  and  bitter  controversy  was 
the  result.    He  was  a  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  died  in  1716. 

P.  *I,  L  3.  Di.  John  Tillotson,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clothier,  was 
raised  to  the  primacy  after  the  Kevolulion,  on  the  refusal  of  Archbishop 
Sancrofl  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  His  sermons,  once  greatly 
admired,  have  long  been  esteemed  htat/y  reading.  Byron  tells  us  that  when 
a  boy  he  was  forced  to  read  them  by  his  mother,  bnt  that  they  did 
him  no  good. 

lb.  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson  (1587-1663),  was  also  a  Yorkshire  man, 
Jsaak  Walton,  who  wrote  his  Life,  tells  us  that  when  he  was  Proclor 
at  Oxford,  be  aimed  at  maintaining  discipline  by  penuasion  rathor  than 
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coercion;  'if  in  his  nighl-wilk  he  met  with  irregular  sdvAirt  absent  from 
their  coUegei  at  UniveKily  hourc,  ot  disordered  by  drink,  or  in  icandalom 
company,  be  did  nol  use  bit  poirer  of  punitbing  to  an  exlremily,  but  did 
uiiuUy  tike  their  names,'  ind  when  they  came  to  him  next  morning,  mildly 
rcaion  with  Ihem  on  the  enormity  of  their  cooduct.  At  the  Rettoralion 
SandersDn  wai  preferred  to  the  lee  of  Lincoln,  but  held  it  only  two  years. 

lb.  Dr.  Isaac  Bartow  (1630-1677)  attained  to  eminence  at  Cambridge 
both  at  a  mathematician  and  theologian.  For  five  years  before  hit  death 
he  wai  Matter  of  Trinity  College.  He  is  (he  author  of  a  work  on  Tht 
Supremacy.  Hit  terraoni  were  often  of  enormous  length;  one  charity 
icrmon,  preached  before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  it  uid 
to  hare  taken  up  three  houn  and  a  half  in  the  delivery. 

lb.  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy.  one  of  the  leading  Ptabyteiian  ministers  under 
the  Commonwealth,  refused  a  bishopric  at  ^e  Restoration,  and  was  one 
of  the  two  thousand  clergymen  ejected  from  their  livingt  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity. 

P.  21, 1.  3].  ■  Under  the  name  of  Will  Wimble  is  represenled  Mr.  Thomas 
Morectaft,  the  younger  son  of  a  baronet  of  that  name,  who  died  July,  174T, 
at  the  bouse  of  the  bishop  of  Kildare  in  Ireland.' — Noli  to  idilion  cf  j  766. 
Morecraft  is  said  to  have  inbiitted  a  long  time  on  Additon'a  bounty.  The 
character  of  Will  Wimble  hat  been  well  compared  to  that  of  '  Mr.  Thomat 
Gules,  of  Oule  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Salop,'  detciibed  in  No.  25$  of  the 
Tatler.    (Will..) 

P.  13,1.  13.  '  Foiled 'muit  beta  mean  'tired  out,"ienderedhd[dei*'; 
Fr.  affbltr. 

1.  lE.  The  quail-pipe  it  a  pipe  with  which  fowlers  Died  to  imitate 
the  peculiar  cry  of  the  hen-bird  in  order  to  allure  quailt.  (Latham's  £ng. 
DicHaiuiry.) 

P'  25,  1.  35.    £ssiTy  coneernmg  Human  UndtrsloHding,  Book  II,  ch. 

P.  16, 1.  31.    Lncrelint,  De  Renim  NaOira,  ir.  33-S4. 

P.  19, 1.  37.  Tbil  paper,  bom  fan  to  latl,  is  in  Addison's  ticbeit  vein 
of  humour. 

P.  31,  L  Ig.  Artit  Qynmastitie  apud  Aatiquor  .  .  .  Libri  six,  by  an 
Italian,  calling  himielf  Hieronymus  Mercurius,  who  died  in  1606.  (Morley.) 

P.  34, 1.  10.     Flom  Otway'i  tragedy  of  Tht  Orphm,  Act.  iL  Sc.  4, 

P.  35, 1.  14.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  still  holdi  its  ground  among  the 
EngUth  luttid,  but  the  legilited  persecution  of  witches  wai  dying  out  about 
the  time  that  Addison  wrote.  Yet  even  in  1716,  five  yean  af)e,r  thii  paper 
was  written,  a  Mrs.  Hicki  and  her  dau^ter,  a  child  of  nine,  were  iianged  at 
Huntingdon  for  selling  tbeir  soult  to  the  devil,  and  railing  a  itonn  by  poIUi^ 
off  thdr  ttockingt,  and  making  a  lather  of  soap !  {Fartign  Quartitiy  Rtmae, 
quoted  in  Chambers'  InfoTmati-ot  for  tht  PiofU.)  Doe  of  the  worst  ttaini 
on  the  memory  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  on  the  ftk  fame  of  Pniituiiim 
generally,  it  the  odloui  crpelty  with  which  luppoied  witches  were  hunted  oul 
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mil  put  to  death  in  the  day  of  their  power.  Three  thomind  pcriont 
aiG  Slid  to  have  perished  by  legal  execution  Tor  witchcrafl  doting  the 
continaance  of  their  teaioiu,  bendei  thme  who  were  (uroroaiilj  murdered 
by  bmtil  mobs.  A  wretch  oamed  Matthew  Hoplunt  wat  the  chief  of 
■he  'witch-fioders '  at  that  time.  One  of  bit  praclkei  with  hii  viclinu 
agrees  with  that  alluded  to  in  the  text;  '  He  wrapped  them  in  iheels.  with 
■he  great  toes  and  thumbs  tied  together,  and  dragged  them  through  poadi 
oi  riiers,  when,  if  they  sank,  it  was  held  ai  a  liga  that  the  baplijinal 
element  did  not  reject  them,  and  they  were  cleared  ;  but  if  they  lloaled, 
as  they  usually  did  for  a  time,  they  were  then  set  down  at  guilty,  and 
doomed  1'  In  England,  Scotland,  and  the  North  American  Calonies,  the 
horrible  and  bloody  luperititiom  connected  with  vltchcrafi  appear  to  bare 
flourished  with  a  peculiar  intensity.  TheForeign  Quarterly  Reviewer  quotes 
a  writer  ai  estimating  the  number  of  persons  put  to  deaih  for  witchcraft 
in  England  alone,  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  first  statute  upon 
it  under  Henry  VIII,  at  not  less  than  thirty  Ikousand.  (See  the  interesting 
paper  in  Charoberi'  Information,  &c.  for  fuller  details.) 

P-  4I>  1.  3-  The  substance  of  this  sentiment  may  be  found,  expressed 
in  rations  ways  and  with  manifold  applications,  in  Plutarch's  treatise  De 
Immimnim  Utililatt  (On  the  Dsefulucst  of  enemies);  tee  in  particular 
p.  91  line  j8  of  the  Moralia,  rol.  ii.  (Frankfort,  l6jo). 

P.  4],  1.  II.  The  Guelfs  were  the  party  in  Italy  that  tided  with 
the  popes  in  their  long  struggle  with  the  German  empeiois.  They  .took 
their  name  from  the  Guelf  or  Welt  family,  to  which  the  reigning  dukes  of 
Banna  belonged  before  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Witleltbach,  and  which  wai 
In  a  stale  of  chronic  antagonism  to  the  Suatnan  imf^iial  home.  The 
Qhibelinet — the  imperialist  fedion— derived  their  name  from  the  little 
Soabian  to«m  of  Waiblingen,  the  origiiul  seat  of  the  great  Uobenstaufen 
line  of  Emperors. 

I.  II.  The  League  for  the  tu[fK>rt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
founded  by  the  more  zealous  portion  of  the  French  Catholici,  with  the 
Guiset  at  their  head,  lo  counteract  the  progrest  of  Protetlanlism,  which 
threatened  to  become  the  religion  of  the  ttate  under  the  joint  influence  of 
the  weakness  of  Henry  III  and  the  popularity  of  Henry  of  Narane. 

P.  44, 1.  33.  Addison  must  surely  have  been  thinking,  when  he  wrote 
thus,  of  the  caie  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  by  a  cabal 
concerted  between  an  ungrateful  court  aod  an  intriguing  ministry,  had, 
about  six  months  before,  been  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the  command  of 
the  army  and  deptired  of  all  bis  oiEces. 

P.  4£,  I.  34.  The  phrase  'honest  man,'  to  signify  a  member  of  one's  own, 
i.  e.  -the  right  party,  had  come  down  from  the  civil  war.  '  Hoiust  nan,'  says 
CTomwtll,  writing  to  the  Parliament  after  the  battle  of  Nascby,  '  have  served 
yOD  laithfuDy  in  tMt  action.' 

P.  47, 1.  17.  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  had  the 
pfl  of  true  prophecy,  but  her  prophcclci  were  Satti  never  to  be  believed. 
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P.  48, 1.  16.  Hacknty  boat,  like  a  hatkney  carriage,  is  tme  that  plifi  fof 
hiie.    The  word  '  hackney'  ii  ftoai  ibe  Notman-FceDch  haqatitei,  a  nag. 

P.  50,  I-  11.     By  a  '  white  witch  '  it  meant  a  pereoQ  uippcued  to  be 

endoved  like  other  witches  with  tupernatuiai  powen,  but  who  used  them  for 

good  piupoiet.    Dtydeo  (quoted  in  WiUt'  Sir  Regtr  dt  Covtritf)  writei : — 

'  At  ieatt  ai  little  hoaett  ai  he  could. 

And  like  vikite  tuUclus,  luischievamly  good.' 

1.33.  The  Whig  ministi]!  had  been  diiren  iioai  power  iu  I7IO,to  that 
Addison,  who  had  tost  bis  post  of  Chief  Secrcuiy  for  Ireland,  might  very 
truly  be  regarded  as  a  '  Whig  out  of  place.' 

P.  JS,  I.  9.  '  Grij/j  laa  Walia  or  Gray's  Inn  Gardais,  were  in 
Chatlei  U'l'timc,  and  tbe  iayt  of  the  Taller  and  SpecUtor,  a  bshionable 
promenade  on  a  summer  evening.'    (Munay's  Modtm  London.) 

1.12.  The  great  Austrian  general  who  shared  with  Marlborough 
tbe  glories  of  the  day  of  Blenheim,  and  who  in  his  old  age  gained  the 
splendid  victories  over   the  Turks  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Pastaiowiti 

(i;i8). 

1.  1 7.  So,  too,  the  Prince  (who  belonged  to  a  jounget  branch  of  the 
houie  of  Savoy),  used  10  sign  himself  '  Eugeoio  von  Savoye,'  Queen 
Anne,  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  'made  the  Prince  a  present  of  a  sword 
richly  Kt  with  diamonds  to  the  value  of  £4,50°.'  (Lord  Stanhope's  Rtign 
0/ QuttK  Aniu.) 

1.  18.  Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Kptus,  whose  proper  name  was  George 
Caslriot,  was  the  hero  who,  at  the  bead  of  his  Albanian  mountaineers, 
long  resisted  the  westward  progress  of  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  often  defeated  Arourath  and  Hobammed  II.  / 

P.  $3, 1.  6.  The  mark  ("ijs.  ^d,'),  long  lappoied  to  have  been  a  teal 
money, '  is  now  universally  admitted  to  have  been  employed  by  us  only  as  a 
measure  of  value.'    {Encycl.  MitnpriUana.)    '  Thirty  marks '  ^  £jo. 

P-  54,  I.  10.  There  is  great  humour  in  this  playful  ittoke,  which  is 
levelled  against  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  passed  into  law  by  a 
triumphant  Tory  majority  in  Parliament  in  the  session  of  lyit.  *lt 
enacted  that  if  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  or  any  magistrate  of  a  corpora- 
tion, obliged  by  the  [Test]  Acts  of  Charles  II  to  teceive  the  sacrament, 
shoi^d  during  his  continuance  in  office  attend  any  conventicle  or  reli^ous 
meeting  of  Dissenters,  such  person  should  forfeit  £40,  to  be  recovered  by 
the  prosecutor;  and  every  person  so  convicted  should  be  disabled  to  hold 
his  office,  and  incapable  of  any  employment  in  England,'  (Stanhc^'s 
RtigHofQuttnAHiu.) 

I.  iS.  When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  about  to  return  to 
England  in  November,  1711,  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for  giving  him  a 
grand  reception  on  his  arrival  in  London,  and  for  enhancing  the  splendour 
of  the  usual  Protestant  demonstration  on  the  lytb  Novemba.  (See  note  to 
p.  96.)  There  was  to  be  a  torch-light  procession,  in  which  effigies  of  the 
Pope,  Nuns,  Friars,  the  Pretender,  etc.,  were  to  be  carried  throuf^  the  slrceU, 
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and  (hen  burnt  an  a  bonSre.  But  the  Gavemment  lecciTcd  timely  informa- 
tion, and  ciused  the  efHgies  to  be  seized  at  the  house  where  Ifaey  were 
being  prepared;  to  that  the  project  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

1.  iS.  So  called  becaute  written  by  one  Sir  Richard  Balcei,  who 
pobliibed  It  in  1641,  under  the  title  of  A  ChnmicU  0/  Iht  Kings  q/ 
England  /rata  the  time  of  ike  Romam'  Govtntmmt  lailo   lit  Dtalk  <ff 

P-  55>  >•  7-  A  passage  in  Plato'i  Alcibiadic,  letpecling  the  estalei  ii- 
ligned  to  Qoeent  of  Penia  to  ktep  them  in  dteu  and  jeweli. 

!*■  S7i  '■  '5-  "^his  gallant  admiral,  retarning  with  bit  Sect  to  England  in 
1707,  perished  by  ihipwreck  on  the  Scilly  lilcs. 

I.  \6.  Dr.  Buiby  wac  head-matter  of  Weitminiler  School  Tor  GAj-Gts 
years,  fiom  1640  to  1695. 

I.  31.    The  chapel  ofSt  Edmund. 

I.  39.  Described  in  Murray's  London  al  aa  '  alabaster  statue  of  Elizabeth 
Russell,  of  the  Bedford  family — foolishly  shown  for  many  years  ai  the  lady 
who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,' 

1.  36.  Edward  1,  returning  victorious  from  Scotland  in  1196,  'took 
away  with  him  the  coronation-stone  from  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  and  placed 
it  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  formi  the  teal  of  the  chair  of  Edwaid 
the  Confeuor,  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  toverdgn.'  .  (Lewis'  Topogr. 
Diet,  of  Scotbnd.)  'The  figure  of  one  of  our  En^iih  kings  without  ahead' 
it  that  of  Henry  V;  it  was  of  lilrar,  and  was  stolen  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

P-  i9, 1.  5.  The  Commillti,  or  Th4  Failkfiil  Iris\mm,  was  a  comedy 
written  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  soon  after  the  Restoration ;  it  was,  at  may  be 
tuppoied,  monarchical  and  anti-puritanic  in  a  high  degree.  '■ 

I.  8,  The  DiUnued  MotJur  was  a  trantlation  or  adaptation,  by  AmbroK 
Philips,  of  Radne'i  tragedy  of  Andromaque, 

1.  13.  '  A  class  of  tUtsolate  young  men,  like  the  'Ebriut  et  petulant'  of 
JuTenal't  third  Satire,  who  roamed  about  the  streets  of  London  by  night, 
beating  quiet  men,  and  annoying  pretty  women.  'Several  dyiutties  of 
these  tyrants,'  tays  Lord  Micaulay,  '  had,  since  the  Restoration,  domi- 
neered over  the  streets,'  Alter  the  Bectort,  Scowreri,  and  others,  ■  arose 
the  Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and  the  yet  more  dreaded  name  of  Moiau/i.' 
(_Hist.  0/ England,  cb.  iii.)  Other  names  for  the  'fast  men'  of  their  day 
are  giren  in  Shadwell't  comedy  of  the  Scoarers,  where  Tope,  an  empty- 
headed  pretender  to  the  character  of  a  teal  Scowrer,  says:  '  This  is  nothing; 
why  I  knew  the  Hectors,  and  before  them  the  Muns,  and  the  Tityre  Tus ; 
they  were  brave  fellows  indeed.' 

P.  6a,  1.  7.  In  which  William  III' wai  defeated  by  Marshal  Luxemburg, 
in  169a. 

P.  fir,  L  ag.  To  'smoke' is  to  detect  or  God  out;  in  thii  place,  with  a 
view  of  turning  into  ridicule. 

P.  fi3,  1.  8.    The  French  Beet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Tourville,  was 
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dcfeitcd  bj  the  Briiish  Bttl  under  Admiral  RaucU  off  Cape  L»  Hogna 

P.  6j,  1.  13.  Tbcwiol  of  new  churchei  in  the  growing  raburbs  of  Londoa 
hid  long  been  felt;  an  addreii  from  ConTocation  on  the  nibjcct  wu  pie- 
lented  to  the  Qoeea  !n  1711,'iad  thli  led  to  leiolalioni  of  the  Houw  af 
Conuooni,  readily  puied  by  the  High  Church  and  Tory  .majority,  for 
building  iifty  new  churchei  within  the  billi  of  mortality, 

I.  3).    That  it,  member  for  the  county. 

P.  69, 1.  1.    Thii  celebrated  comedy  appeared  in  1693. 

I.  lo.     In  Not.  ^9  ud  511 :  omitted  from  Ihii  Klectioa. 

I.  38.  So  Shakeipeire,  in  Stnry  IV,  tfokt  of  a  '  >ea-eoal  Gre.'  Loit- 
doneii  naturally  lo  Ifolu,  became  lU  the'  coal  whidl  they  burnt  was 
brought  up  by  tea  fcom  Newcastle. 

P.  70, 1.  34.  The  comedy  of  Tki  Marriagt-ialir  Malthtd,  written  by 
Tom  Durf^,  appeared  in  1693. 

L  aS.  '  Riulle '  ii  the  paMage  between  a  bed  and  the  wail,  and  the 
phriK  'homme  de  raelle  'origiuated  in  the  practice  ofgieit  Udiei  la 
France,  about  thia  time,  receiving  tht  riiili  of  their  acquamtanc«i  in  bed. 

P.  71,1.  IS-    Hor.Epod.  a.  69. 

P-  75,  I.  36-  After  the  nomination  of  a  Cardinal,  the  Pope  first '  ahutt 
hii  moulh  '  in  a  pilTuti  canaittoiy.  While  hii  moulh  ii  ihut,  (be  cardinal 
elect  can  take  no  part  in  the  proceeding!  of  any  of  the  ponliEcal  coogic- 
gatioDi.  Fifteen  daya  later,  the  Fope  h<^s  joother  private  cocsirtory,  and 
'openi  hii  month,'  i.e.  removei  the  di>qoali£cation  pevionily  impoied. 
The  phraie  wai  probably  niggetted  by  the  lene  of  Ecdcsiaiticui  (iv.  j), 
*  In  the  midit  of  the  congregation  shall  she  [Witdom]  open  his  mouth.' 

I.  33.  Diagenei  Laertiui  relatei  that  a  silence  of  Eve  yean'  duntioa  wu 
impoted  by  Pythagorii  □□  hii  dirafdes,  and  thai  during  thii  initiation  they 
were  only  allowed  to  listen ;  after  this  trial  they  were  •dmitted  to  the 
peience  of  their  maiter  for  the  Gnt  time. 
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P.  78, 1.  15.     Bacon's  AdvanttiiwU  c/Ltamiag,  Book  11,  tottod.  |  14. 

P.  83.  L  t.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwardi  Biihop  of  SaHsbory,  tiarelled  ki 
Switierland  and  Italy  about  the  year  l6Ss,  and  pobli^ied  a  navativ*  of  hit 
triTeli  in  16S7.  He  taw  the  inscription  mentioned  in  the  text  tt  Lyoni)  it 
wu  on  a  lady  named  Suria  Anthil.  Bnmet  (TVotwIi,  p.  3)  conjectntaa  Aat 
her  husband  wrote  the  inscription,  and  that  the  words  mean  that  Soiia, 
having  become  a  Chrisiian,  had  neglected  the  wonMp  of  the  gods  of 
Olympui. 
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I.  13.  Compare  the  character!  of  Di.  CantweD  »nd  Maw-wotm  in 
Gbber's  play  of  Tht  Hypocrln,  as  altered  by  Bidterslaile. 

1.  33-  A  ciiculir  (pace  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  eait  end  of  the  Ser- 
pentine, See  Gaith'i  EjmI.  to  Calo,  and  Pope,  M.  E.  ii.  251.  'Certain 
tiaed  of  A*  Ring,  fanned  hi  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  long  celebrated,  may 
be  recogniied  by  the  large  trees  iomewhal  circularly  arranged  in  the  ceotre 
•f  the  Pait.'     (Murray's  toiufoa.) 

P.S5,I.15,    By  '  nodding-placei '  are  meant  passages  where  some  error 
or  inconlitlency  hai  crept  into  the  tent,  through  weariness  or  oreroght  on 
the  part  ef  the  author.     Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  wrote ; — 
'Indignor,  quandaqne  bonus  dormifal  Homerut;' 
and  Pope,  id  his  £isay  an  Critichm,  has ; — 

■Those  oft  are  slnlagenii  which  errors  seem. 
Nor  is  it  Homtr  nods,  but  we  (hat  dream.' 

P.  B6,  1.  7.  Oalen  was  a  famous  Greek  medical  writer  and  phyucian, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. 

P.  89,  i.  I.  Lucius  AntuEiu  Seneca,  the  tutor  and  educator  of  Nero,  and 
at  last  the  rictim  o(  the  cnielly  and  cupidity  of  his  pufril,  was  the  author  of 
various  celebrated  treatises  on  moral  and  philosophical  subjedi. 

E[nctetu(  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Stdc  ichooi,  who  floorished  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  centuiy.  Hit  philosophy  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  Disserla- 
lima  of  Arrian,  by  an  Eneiiridion  or  Manual,  and  by  a  great  number  of 
sentences  preservnl  in  the  writings  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius,  Gellius,   and  ^ 

P.  89,  I.  36.    Addison,  quoting  probably  from  memory,  does  not  gi«  the 
Knes  quite  exactly.   They  are  in  Wallet's  poem  '  On  the  Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon's translation  ofHotace  de  ArtePoetica,'  and  stand  thns; — 
'  Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  haie  got, 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  discreetly  blot.' 

P.  90,  I.  3.     J.  e.  expurgated. 

P.  91, 1,  38,  '  QjuB  genus'  and  '  As  in  prxsenli '  ate  the  opening  words 
of  two  sections  of  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar,  which,  In  Addison's  ilme,  was  used 
in  all  English  grammar-schools. 

P.  93, 1.  16.    For  an  account  of  these  signatory  letters  see  Inlrod.  ad  fin. 

P.  94, 1.  14.  Dr.  William  Alabaster,  a  naiire  of  SulTolk,  educated  at  Cam. 
bridge,  and  afieiwarda  incorporated  at  Oilbrd,  accompanied  the  ill-fated 
Essex  OB  his  expedilioo  to  Cadiz  in  1597.  He  was  famous  for  his  ptofbond 
acquaintance  with  '  what  it  termed  cabalistic  learning,  which  consists  in  the 
corobination  of  particular  words,  letters,  and  munben,  bf  which  it  is  pretended 
7011  can  see  clearly  into  the  senec  of  Scripture.'  (New  General  Biogr.  Diet., 
ed.  by  Hugh  Rose.) 

F.  9f ,  I.  it.    He  means  the  general  body  of  '-the  wits '  of  that  age,  whom 

Hobbea'  phihisophj  had  diqnsed  to  Iree-lhinking,  and  contact  with  French 

and  Italian  court-manners  to  licentiousneas.      The  gayer  portion  of  them 

became  diamatiiis  (CongteTe,  Fatquhar,  WydieHey,  ftc),  and  too  oRen, 

lis 
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'  propagated  vice ' ;  while  those  of  grsiv«  tempec  (Tolind,  Tindal,  C3inbb, 
Bolln|btoke,  &c.)  diitinguubed  Iheroselvn,  nndn  the  general  lusie  of  Deiili, 
by  atuckt  on  Chriitianity. 

F.  96, 1. 19.  See  note  to  p.  54.  Along  tod  InteRHing  note  onthii  nutter 
ii  in  Mi.  Willi'  5i>  Ragtr  dt  Coatriiy.  It  teemi  that  the  P<^'(  proccwioD 
wuanuiDiial  alblr  got  up  by  tbe  city  of  Londan  on  tbe  1 7tli  of  Norember, 
the  innirenary  of  Qneen  Elizabcth't  accexion.  It  had  been  diicoMinDed  in 
1683,  but  oil  revived  Gre  yean  later  on  the  acquittal  of  the  teren  biifaopi. 

1. 16.  Tbe  Royal  Society, '  iocorponted  with  a  view  to  ihc  pcoinati<m  of 
phjiinl  (cience  ia  1661,  aroie  out  of  lome  identific  mcctiogi  held  at  Oxford 
in  the  roomi  of  Dr.  Willdu,  then  Warden  of  Wadhain  College.'  (Amold'i 
Mmual  nfEnglisk  Liuretun,  p.  35S.) 

1.  3).  Addtion  borrowed  thit  limile  from  Swift,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
hit  Tall  of  a  Tuh,  explaini  the  ttriDge  title  at  length  1  bii  work  wai  thrown 
out  to  the  wit]  u  uilott  throw  a  tub  to  a  whale,  to  divert  them  &om  their 
threatened  onilaught  on  tbe  craiy  old  ihip  of  the  (tate. 

P.  98, 1.  5.  Some  diiScnhy  had  arlien  in  adjusting  the  temu  of  peace, 
to  overcome  which  Lord  B<dingbroke  himielf,  abost  the  time  that  thia  Wai 
writtED,  vidted  Parii. 

I.  14.  Richard  Bailer,  a  Precbyterian  divine  and  very  volumiooni  writer, 
one  of  the  ejected  miniiten  in  166],  died  in  1691. 

1.  1%.  Thii  Stamp  Act  it  not  mentioned  in  tbe  ordinary  hittoiiei  of  the 
time.  Stamp  Dntid  were  Gnt  impoied  in  Holland,  in  1614.  Swift,  in  a  letter 
lo  Mn.  Dingiey,  dated  August  "},  1 711,  vrrotc  :  'Now  every  tingle  half-theet 
payi  a  halfpenny  to  the  Qncen ;  the  Observalor  it  fallen ;  the  MedUft  are 
jumbled  together  with  the  Flying  Pott ;  the  Eaataiiar  it  deadly  liclc !  tbe 
Sftelalor  keept  op,  and  doublet  iti  price.' 

P.  103,  L  10.  Nahum  Tate,  vertlfier  of  the  Pialmi,  to  whom  Pope 
awarded  the  rilativt  prajte.  when  tpealcing  of  tome  obtcnte  poetaitert,  that 
'  nine  luch  poett  make  a  Tate,'  was  at  thli  lime  poel-laureale,  having  luc* 
ceeded  Shadwell  in  1691. 

P.  106, 1,  ai.  The  reference  is  lo  the  preceding  paper,  No.  541,  writtea 
by  John  Hughes. 

P.  107, 1.  14.  Herodotui  (i.  84)  relatei  that  a  ton  of  Crtenu,  who  had 
been  dumb  from  hit  birth,  being  with  bit  bther  after  the  talcing  of  Sardis  by 
the  Periiani,  and  teeing  a  loldier  raise  hit  iword  to  kill  him,  cried  out, '  Man, 
do  not  kill  Citcsui  r  It  li  added  that  this  dumb  ion  for  the  reM  of  hit  life 
■poke  at  well  as  other  people. 

P.  J08,  1.  3.  The  Mall  it  the  name  which  has  been  |pven  unce  the  time 
of  Charles  II  to  the  roadways,  planted  with  trees,  that  border  the  north  ude 
of  St.  James'  Park. 

1.  19.  The  Englishman  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Drake  ai  one  of  the  periodi- 
cal publicalioni  written  abont  this  time  1^  Steele  and  Addison:  It  was,  ia 
point  of  fact,  a  contionalion  of  the  Quardim,  substituted  for  it  by  Steele,  in 
order  that  he  might  discuss  poUUct  with  greater  freedom. 
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L  >o.  The  Enamimr  wii  t  paper  eondnctcd  hj  Svift  in  (he  mterett  of 
the  Tai]>  nudiitry,-  it  commenced  to  appear  in  November,  1711. 

1.  48.  Addi»n'(  memory  here  pli;ed  lum  faltc ;  the  wordi  of  Honce  an 
'  de  impar  abV 

P.  109,  L  it.  Tbi>  wa>  viittea  about  six  wetki  before  the  death  of 
Qacen  Anne,  at  a  time  nben  the  eriticil  itite  of  her  health,  the  ambiguoDi 
cmdncl  of  die  miDiitrj.  and  the  malcontent  temper  of  the  Hook  of  Com- 
moiu,  were  filling  the  miodt  of  all  friends  of  the  Hanoverian  luccewion  with 
^oomy  appieheruioni.  Swift,  writing  to  Lord  Peterborough  in  the  previoot 
month  (letter  quoted  in  Lord  Mahon's  ifiiMry  irf Englimdi,  nii, — 'I  nerei 
led  a  life  10  thoniughl;  DiKuj  ai  I  do  at  pceienl.  Oar  ntnation  ii  10  bad 
(hat  oui  enemiei  conld  not,  withoDt  abundance  of  inTcntiou  and  abililj',  have 
placed  u(  >o  ill  if  we  bad  left  it  entirely  to  their  management.  ,  .  ,  Tbc 
Qneen  ii  pcetly  well  it  preient  j  but  the  least  diiorder  she  hai  put!  di  in 
alann,  and  when  it  it  over  we  act  ai  if  the  were  immorlaL' 


POLITICAL  PAPERS. 

P.  It),  I.  II.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  (1661)  re-eilablitbed  the  Chatch 
of  England;  that  of  Toleration  (1689)  gave  liberty  of  worship  to  the  Dii- 

I.  II.  The  Act  of  Settlement  (1701),  passed  after  the  death  of  the  Duke 
ofOloDcatcT,  the  list  inrriving  child  of  the  Ff iocess  Anne,  settled  the  crown 
cm  the  Princess  Sophia,  grand-danghter  of  James  I,  and  Ibe  iisoe  of  her 
body,  being  Protertanls. 

P.  113,  I.  31.  See  the  Introductory  Remarks  to  this  section,  p.  III. 

P.  35.  The  Rihianid  was  a  celebrated  comedy  written  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  aided  by  Sprat  and  Samuel  Bntler,  the  author  of  Hadibras, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  In  the  last  act,  Bayes,  by  whom  Diyden  ii 
meant,  brings  00  the  stage  the  lun,  moon,  and  planets,  executing  the  old 
dance  called  the  Hay,  so  as  10  eclipse  themselves  allernilely  both  to  one 
another  and  to  the  spectators. 

P.  114, 1.  10.  Ham.  Od.  I.  19. 

1.  la.  Exchequer  talliet. 

P.  ilj,  1.  15.  By  the  '  great  Mogul '  is  meant  the  Emperor  of  Hindostan, 
whose  captal  was  at  Delhi.  The  reigning  Mogul  at  the  time  when  Addison 
wrote  was  Bahadur  Shah,  eldest  son  of  the  great  Aurung-Zebe. 

P.  116, 1.  ;.  In  a  work  by  Lucian,  called  Bwif  OpSiM  (the  'Sale  of 
Lives'),  w«  have  the  following  dialogue:—  "s'"^ 
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'itigw.  Pint.  Doblc  lir,  vbit  conatiy  do  fou  cnine  frixa? 
Diagtius.  From  ill  coDDttiei. 
Bhjw-  Wh»t  do  you  mean  ? 
DiagtHts.  You  see  in  me  a  titizm  f^  tin  iforld.' 
So  Diogena  LaerHin,  in  hit  chapter  on  Diogeoet  the  Cynic,  tells  ni,  that  the 
philosopher,  when  asked  what  coantTjman  he  was,  teplied, '  A  Cosmopolite  * 
(iraVfuinAlTift). 

P.  tl8, 1.  6.  The  itatnei  of  the  Englith  kings  weie  from  the  fiist  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Royal  Eichange.  A  spectator  of  the  Fire  oF  London,  in  l66^ 
wrote:  '  As  London  was  the  glory  of  Enf^nd,  so  was  the  Royal  Exchange 
one  of  the  greatest  glories  and  omamenti  of  London.  There  were  the 
italoes  ofthe  kings  and  qoeens  of  En^od  set  op.  is  in  the  most  conipicnont 
and  honourable  jdace,  as  well  receiving  Instre  from  the  place  where  they  stood, 
at  giving  lustre  to  it.'  In  the  Great  Fire,  the  Royal  Exchange,  itatnes  and 
all,  became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Another  specular  describes  how  the  Gr«, 
'  descending  the  stairs,  compassed  the  walks,  giving  forth  flaming  vfdlies,  and 
filling  the  court  with  sheets  of  fire  ;  hy  and  by  tht  tingi/dl  all  douni  upon 
thiir/acis,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  building  after  them.'  (See  firayley's 
London  and  MidMiux.)  The  Exchange  was  speedily  rebuilt,  and  the 
statues  reappeared,  almost  in  their  old  places.  Above  the  entahbtnte  in  the 
inner  court  were  '  twenly-fout  niches,  nineteen  of  which  are  occupied  by 
statues  of  the  English  sovereigns,  from  Edward  I  down  to  George  III, 
Edward  II,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  and  Richard  III  behig  excluded.'  (Lewis' 
Topogr.  Ditl.  €/ England,  1831.)  But  now,  alas  I  the  English  kings  h>ok 
down  no  longer  from  their  pedestals :  Sit  William  Tite  dethnmed  them, 
when  he  rebuilt  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1844. 

1. 13.  '  Acted '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  actuated.'  This  use  of  the  veib 
'  to  act '  appears  to  have  become  antiquated  about  this  lime ;  no  later  in- 
stance than  one  from  the  works  of  South  is  given  in  Latham's  Dictioiury. 

P.  119, 1.  31.     Polyb.  Histariarum  ISb.  iv.     Cketo,  Dt  RtpMica. 

P.  1 30, 1.  17.  C.  Suetonius  Traoquillui,  a  contemporary  of  Trajan,  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  '  twelve  Czsari,'  that  is,  of  the  first  twelve  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  including  Julius  Qtsar. 

P.  Ill,  1.  39,  Compare  with  the  passage  hi  the  text  the  noble  words  of 
Mihon  in  his  ArtapogUica:  'Behold  now  this  vast  city,  a  city  of  refuge, 
the  mansion-houie  of  liberty,  encompassed  and  snmiunded  with  His  pro- 
tection ;  the  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  working 
to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  hisliuments  of  armed  jostice  in  defence  of 
beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their 
studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas,  where' 
with  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching 
lefbrmation  ;  others  as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force 
of  reason  and  convincemenl.' 

P.  Ill,  1.  8,  When  Addison  wrote,  the  Morea  belmiged  to  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  and  the  condition  of  that  part  of  Greece  was  better   than  his 
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woidi  imply.  Mr.  Fjiilsy,  in  lits  '  Gisece  under  Foreign  Domination,' 
tayi :  '  The  yaniig  Oieekl  of  Ihc  Moiei,  wlio  grew  to  manhood  under  the 
protection  of  the  Republic,  wttt  neithei  so  ignorant,  lo  icrrile,  noi  so  timid 
■s  their  fatbeii  who  hid  tiv«d  under  the  Turkish  yoke.*  Bnt,  b  1714, 
Turkey  declared  war  against  Vcolceg  and  eaiiljr  cc-conqneted  the  Morea. 


RELIGION,  MORALS,  SUPERSTITION. 

P.  itj,  ].  16.  Childermas  Day,  or  the  feast  of  the  Hoty  Innocents,  falls  on 
the  28th  a(  December.  For  a  child  to  begin  anything  on  the  day  on  which 
10  many  children  were  slaughtered  leems  to  have  been  thought  unlucky; 
Sailors,  for  a  limilar  reason,  dislike  going  to  sea  on  a  Friday.  But  how  could 
living  way  to  this  lupcntition  be  said  to  inndve'losing  aday  ine»ery  week?^ 
P.  114, 1.  17.  In  the  battle  ofAlmanza,  fought  on  the  34th  of  April,  1707, 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Pottuguese.  conunanded  by  I-ord  Qalway  and  the 
Marquii  Dat  MInas,  vera  signally  defeated  by  the  French  aiid'Spaniards,led 
bj  Manhil  Berwick.  This  battle  mined  the  cause  of  the  Austrian  ptetendef 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  establiihed  Philip  V  on  the  throne. 

P.  117, 1.  a6.  We  should  say  '  on  plate' ;  but  all  the  old  editioDS  seem  to 
be  agreed  in  reading  '  in.' 

P,  118,  L  1.  Qalooii  is  a  kind  of  narrow  shoe-ribbon,  or  lace,  from  the 
French  gidon. 

P.  131,1.  2.  The  pasuge  ii  in  the  Phado.    "I  reckon,'  says  Socrate^ 
■that  no  one  who  heard  nienow,  not  even  if  he  were  one  of  my  old  enemies 
the  comic  poeli,  could  accuse  roe  of  idle  talkuig  about  nalteri  in  which 
I  have  no  concern.'   ■  (Prof.  Jowetfs  Translation.) 
I.  S.  The  CIoHik. 

1.  3g.  Patquino  was  the  name  of  a  witty  Roman  tailor  who  lived 
some  time  in  the  16th  century.  Hii  humorous  or  satirical  sillies  were  called 
'Pasquinale,'  which  thus  became  a  general  name  for  any  witty  lampoon. 
Near  his  house  Hood  a  mutilated  ancient  statue,  not  far  from  the  Piazza 
Navoua ;  the  practice  grew  up  of  attaching  anonymous  lampoons  to  this 
stalne  by  nlgbl ;  and,  in  niemoiy  of  the  tailor,  the  tUlue  itself  came  to  be 
called  Pasqulno.     {Pinny  Cyclapadia.') 

1.  34.  The  father  of  Sixlns  V  was  a  gardener,  and  one  of  his  aunts 
was  a  laundress;  bnt  this  sister,  Donna  Camilla,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  engaged  in  that  humble  occupation,  having  been  early  martied  to  a 
Calabrian  fitnier,  after  whose  death  the  came  and  kept  house  for  her 
btMher,  firsi  when  he  was  Cardinal,  and  afierwirdi  while  he  wai  Foe«. 
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p.  I3»,  I.  ».  Thii  rtoty  ii  found  ip  tbe  LiTe  of  Siitus  V  by  Gregorio  Leti, 
publiihcd  in  1669,  a  work,  tayi  Baron  HQbnet,  'full  of  tiUy  tala,  of  contta- 
dictot;  (tatementi.  and  of  palpable  faliehoodi.*  Thii  emiaetit  dipkniutut, 
in  hii '  Life  and  Timei  of  Siitoi  V,*  a  woik  of  greal  intercit  and  abilitjr,  addi 
that  '  (he  cuicatuTcd  and  bad  portrait  which  [Lett]  drew  of  Sixnia  V  has 
unfortunately  iniriTed  the  memory  both  of  hiintdf  and  of  hi»  book.'  That 
^tui  V  governed  with  terrible  Kverity  is  an  ondoubted  fact,  and  few  would 
undeitake  to  defend  the  juilice  of  all  the  punishment!  which  he  inflicted ; 
yet  ideal  of  poblic  good  and  even-handed  juttjce  teem  to  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  all  bis  administrative  ads,  even  the  harshest.  The  foondation  of 
the  story  repealed  by  Addiunt  may  probably  be  found  in  the  account  of  a 
terrible  eiecution  recorded  by  Baron  Hiibner  (i.  377,  Jeraingham'i  Transla- 
tion). An  ecclcBiattic,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  newsmoogei  aod 
pamphleteer,  was  executed  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  ■  Before  he  ex- 
pired on  the  gibbet,  ho  had  his  hands  and  his  tongue  cut  off.  A  list  of  his 
crimes  was  written  up  on  a  board,  stating  that  he  had  during  many  jeits 
spread  about  blse  news,  calumniated  people  of  all  ranks,  insulted  the  worship 
of  saints  by  exhibiting  obscene  statuettes,  and  corresponded  mth  heretical 
princei.'  Mr.  Moiley,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  assumes  the  troth  of  LetTs 
story,  and  quotes  from  him  additional  particulars ;  probably  he  had  not  seen 
Baron  Uiibner's  work. 

P.  131, 1.  I.  This  is  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  PiettoAretino(l49l' 
ISS7).  a  native  of  Arexzo  in  Tuscany,  who  employed  himidf  a  great  part 
of  hii  life  in  writing  satires  and  ribald  poetry  of  all  lorti. 

L  3).  '  For  as  '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  inasmuch  as.' 

1. 36.  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  an  ardent  Royalist,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ■  No  Blind  Guides,'  in  1660,  in  reply  to  MUton's  '  Ready  Way  to 
Establish  ti  Free  Commonwealth.'  His  FaUti  are  iraaslaled  from  £sop, 
with  a  life  prefixed. 

P.  134, 1.  31.  Amo»g  these  scurrilous  publications  may  be  reckoned  the 
Finmli  TatUr,  conducted  by  T.  Baker,  and  the  Wetily  RtvUui,  conducted 
by  Defoe.  Swift's  organ,  the  Examiiur,  was  not  particularly  scrupulous. 
As  the  century  wore  on,  the  evil  did  not  diminish ;  witness  the  violence  of 
the  Ttrra  Filius,  the  pertinacious  scurrility  of  the  Oraftsman,  and  the  in- 
tolMable  licence  of  Wilkes's  Ncnk  Brilaii. 

1.39.  Cic, DeRepiAtica,  iv.  10:  'Nostne  contra  duodedm  fabulz,  com 
perpaucas  les  capile  sanxissent,  in  hii  banc  quoque  sanciendam  putavemnt, 
1  iutamiam  bcrret  flagt- 


I.  38.  From  Bayle's  Disstrlalion  upon  Defamalory  Libel:     (Morley.) 
P.  136. 1-  14-  That  is,  anticipales,  is  beforehand  with.    So  the  word  is 
used  in  the  Collect,  beginning—'  Fitveal  \a,  O  Lord,  in  aU  our  dohigi.' 
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P.137,1.19.  CKtto.DtAmU.cXi.-n.:  ' Nam et secundai rei tphndidiote* 
ladt  aniicitia,  ct  advaui,  panieni  commankamque,  leTioro.' 

L  13.   See  Bacon'i  Euay  'Of  Fricadihip.' 

L  31.  The  term  apoeryplud  (whkh,  though  ill  etjmological  meaning 
u  meiet)'  'hidden,'  'kq>t  Mcret,'  hid  come  to  be  uied  in  taalam  parum 
before  the  age  of  Atbuiaiiiu),  ii  not  properly  applicable  to  the  book  oF 
Wiidom,  nor  to  any  of  the  boohi  which,  ihoogh  not  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  canon,  are  incloded  in  Ibe  Septuagint  venion  of  the  0!d  Testament. 
See  Smith'i  Bible  Dictionary. 

P,  140,  i.  II.  Seneca,  Dial.  x.    De  Brnatau  Vila,  {  i. 

P.  143,  L  :o.  There  ii  evidently  something  omitted  in  this  sentence, 
through  ovetiight  either  on  the  part  of  Addison  or  of  the  printers.  To 
make  sense  of  it,  we  mast  read,  'Tlie  skills,'  or  'The  industries  of  the 
florist,  the  planter,'  Ice. 

I.  31.  Robert  Boyle  (1617-1691)  was  1  celebrated  natural  philosopher 
of  the  ECTenteenth  century.  The  saying,  according  to  Prof.  Morley.  it 
tliat  of  an  old  alchemist  concerning  anlimoDy,  quoted  by  Boyie  in  his 
Vstfidnea  0/  Natural  PhUotop\y. 

P.  144,1.31.  Loiiit's  EtK9<m  llu  HumanVtutirstanding.Book.n.ch.  14, 

P.  145, 1.  II.  There  is  no  such  passage  in  the  Koran,  where  it  is  simply 
(aid  that  Mahomet  made  a  night  journey  to  Jeruiaiem,  and  thence  to  Para- 
dise, passing  through  the  seven  heavens  on  his  way.  But  the  passage,  neatly 
ai  quoted  by  Addison,  is  in  the  Tta-lask  7'ii/«s  (published  by  Touson  in  1 70S), 
and  forms  the  introduction  to  the  Hislory  cf  Clue  Chakabiddin,  the 
teamed  doctor  who  figures  in  the  itory  presently  related  about  the  Sultan 
and  the  tub. 

P.  147, 1.  4.  'Landikip'  is  less  divergent  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  form 
of  the  word, '  landscipe,'  than  the  '  landscape '  of  our  modem  orthography. 

P.  149,  L  3S.  These  lines  are  considered  in  trealiset  on  Conic  Sections; 
they  are  called  asynptola, 

P.  151,1  II.  It  seemed  unnecetsaty  to  quote  in  neWfuo  the  long  passage 
from  Horace  which  follows  in  the  ori^oal  editions  of  the  Speclalor;  it  will 
be  found  ui  the  third  satire  on  the  first  Book,  II.  3-19- 

1.  14.  Thii  well-known  passage  is  in  the  fim  book  of  Dryden's  Alia- 
lorn  and  Aciusophil ;  the  satire  was  aimed  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

P.  IS3.  I.  2.  George  Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax  (1630-1695),  wrote 
several  clever  political  pamphlets,  e.g.  Tht  CkaratOr  <if  a  Trimmtr,  besides 
the  tract  mentioned  in  the  text. 

P.  163,1.  19.  'Galliei'in  all  the  old  editions.  But  ifgalliei'  be  the 
proper  ptuial  of 'galley,'  we  should  write  'chimnjei*  and  'donldes'  instead 
of  chimneyi  and  donkeys. 

I.  34.  The  violence  with  which  the  Swiss  Radicals,  and  the  free-think- 
log  pattitansof'Kultnr*  in  Germany,  are  now  (1S7J),  and  have  been  for 
iooie  time  past,  persecuting  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  in  their  respective 
countries,  supplies  a  curious  illustration  of  the  passage  in  the  text.     ^ 
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P.  164, 1.  S.  Thii  passage  may  lemini}  the  reaJer  of  come  lints  in  Pope'i 
Duaciad  (Book  iv.),  where  the  rinalicil  oppontnti  of  fanaticiim  are  iotccr- 
doced  ai  auisling  to  extend  the  empire  of  Dnlnesi : — 

'"Be  Out  my  laikl"  exclaimed  a  gloomy  clerk. 
Sworn  foe  to  niystety.  yet  diyinriy  dirk; 
Whoje  pioaj  hope  aspires  to  lee  the  day  • 

When  moral  evidence  shall  quite  decay. 
And  damns  implidl  fiuth  and  holy  liet, 
Prompt  10  impost,  and  fond  to  dogmatiu.' 
P.  166,  i.  7.     The  English  Deists  were  at  this  time  reprelenled  by  Jolm 
Toland,  author  of  Ch-istianily  not  Mysltriaus,  Dr.  Tindal,  vho  figures  io 
Pope's  Dunciid,  Thomas  Chubb,  and  Anthony  Collins,  author  of  a  Discouni 
OB  Free~TlunMHg.     Lord  Bolingbroke  was  not  known  to  belong  to  them 
till  a  later  period. 

P.  167,  1,  18.  The  -Golden  Verses'  of  Pythagoras  (the  authorship  of 
which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  philosopher,  but  is  of  uncertain  origin  and 
date)  extend  to  seventy-one  Greek  hexameter  lines.  They  coniiBt  of  moral, 
social,  and  religious  maxims,  and  commence  with  the  line,  inculcating  rever* 
cnce  to  the  gods  ai  man's  first  duty,  which  forms  the  motto  of  Nol  1I2. 
They  may  be  found  in  the  Floriltgium  of  Stobaeus,  and  have  been  edited  by 
Orelli  {Opumtla  Qraca),  and  other  modems. 

1.  SJ.  Phsdo,  c^i.  iKvi. ;  'Throwing  off  the  covering,  he  (Socrale*) 
said,  and  it  was  the  bst  word  he  uttered,  "  O  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  At- 
cleplus;  pay  it  then,  and  do  not  neglect  it  "' 

I.  27.  '  Imnfed lately  therefore  he  [Cynu]  toot  victims,  and  oHered 
them  in  lacriiice  to  the  ancestral  Zeni,  and  to  the  Sun,  amd  to  the 
other  gods,  upon  the  mountain  peaks,  as  the  Perrians  sacrifice.'  (Xen.  Cyri 
Datipl.  viii.  7.)  But  Xenophoo  himself  is  a  temirkable  instance  of  a  man  oF 
robust  intelligence  and  great  foice  of  character,  deliberately,  and  even  ear- 
nestly, conforming  to  the  religion  of  bii  country  and  making  the  best  of  it, 
thovgh  its  many  weak  and  carmpl  places  must  have  been  well  known  to 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  read  through  the  Aaabatia  widiout  perceiving  that 
Xeno[riion  tdieved  that  that  wonderful  march  was  made  from  first  to  last 
under  divine  direction,  obtained  and  merited  by  prayer  and  sacrifice ;  and 
that  its  luccessfnl  issoe  was  due  to  the  constant,  and  in  some  cases  miracu- 
lous, interposition  of  an  ovet-roling  Providence. 

P.  169, 1.  4.    The  story  is  totd  of  the  Spartans  and  their  Helots. 
1. 10.  Of  Congreve's  comedy  of  tow/or  Low  (1W5)  Dr.  Johnson  remarks, 
that  it  ■  is  of  neater  alliance  to  life,  and  exhibits  more  real  manners,  thin 
either  the  Old  Bachelor  or  the  Dmble  Dtaltr.' 

P.  170, 1.  16.  Addison  probably  quotes  from  the  English  translation  of 
tlu  interesting  work  of  the  Jesuit  misnonary  Father  Le  Compte,  which 
appeared  in  London  in  1697.  The  translation  ii  entitled  '  The  Present  State 
of  China.'  The  Jesuit  writes  (Pari  ii.  Utter  i)  :  ■  If  it  should  happen  that 
a  son  should  be  so  iniolent  as  to  mock  hii  paienti,  or  arrive  to  that  height  of 
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faij  and  nuilneti  »  to  \»y  violtnl  binds  on  them,  it  u  the  whole  empirc'l 
concern,  and  the  prorince  whtrd  tbii  horrible  violence  it  comaiitted  it 
■laimed.  The  Emperor  hicnielf  judges  the  criminal.  All  the  Mandarini 
neai  the  phce  are  tamed  oat,  apccnlly  thow  of  dut  town  who  hive  been 
(o  negligent  in  their  initmctioni,'  &c. 

P.  173.1.  34.  ll.viii.  s«. 

I.  34.  II.  v.  117. 

1.  35.  '  Diomedci  his  ef  es.'  So  again,  In  the  bit  paiagtaph  of  ihii 
piper :  '  Socratea  hit  lules.'  An  erroneoni  notion  prevailed  in  the  leven- 
teenth  and  edghteenlh  cwtniiet,  that  Ihe  1  of  the  English  gwitive  cmt 
■ingnlai — man's,  wocnan't,  Cato't — which  ii  teiUy  the  relia  of  the  old 
AnglO'&iou  genitive  termination  -is,  represented  the  jKrabnal  posieiiire 
ptononn  tn.    Hence  inch  fonni  of  speech  as  those  in  the  text. 

P.  174, 1.  6.  The  autbentidiy  of  the  dialogue  known  at  Alcibiades  the 
Second  is  reif  doubtful,  and  it  is  an  this  account  excluded  by  Prof.  Jawett 
fiom  hit  translation  of  the  works  of  Plato. 

P.  177, 1.  11.    See  note  to  page  S9, 1.  I. 

P.  178,1.14.  This  letter  was  writtea  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  whom  an  account 
Is  given  in  the  Introduction,  page  ixiv. 

P.  179,1.  17-  Tbeopeiaof^Imiiiliife,  of  which  the  music  it  attributed  to 
Buononcini,  while  the  story  is  probably  founded  on  Mdlle.  de  Scud^y'i 
romance  of  the  mat  name,  was  produced  in  1710,  and  was  the  first-worlc 
performed  entirely  in  the  Italian  language  on  the  Eaglith  stage.  Nicolini, 
who  bad  made  hii  first  appearance  in  England  shortly  before,  in  the  partly 
English  partly  Italian  opera  of  Pyrrkus  and  Dimttriui,  sang  a  soprano  part 
In  Almahidt,  The  female  parts  were  taken  by  Margarita  de  I'Epine  and 
Isabella  Giraideau.  (Sutherland  Edwards'  HUlory  o/lht  Opera.)  I  da  not 
know  on  what  authority  Prof.  Morley.  in  his  edition  of  the  Spttlalor,  states 
the  name  of  the  bashful  dibytaHU  lo  hive  been  '  Mrs.  Barbier.' 

P.  180.  I.  17.11.  L  315: 

'O  monster  t   mix'd  of  insolence  and  feir, 
Thou  dog  JTi  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer  I  '—Pops. 

P.  181, 1.  10.  Seneca.  Epist.  Moral,  i.  ii. 

P.  i8j,  I.  5.  'Out  of  all  the  honours  decreed  to  him  by  Ihe  senate  and 
pei^e,  tbeic  was  none  that  Cxsar  mote  gladly  accepted  and  used  than  the 
privilege  of  continually  wearing  a  laurel  crown,'  in  order  to  hide  his  baldness. 
Suetonius,  Di  Vila  Ctesamm,  i.  45. 

P.  183,1.  3.  Similaimeditations,  aided  by  a  mote  exact  knowledge  officii, 
led  Mr.  Malthas,  a  hundred  years  later,  to  somewhat  different  conclusions. 

I.  33.  A  story  in  many  respects  similar  ti  told  of  St.  Bruno,  the  founder 
of  the  Carthutiin  order. 

P.  184, 1.  I.  Dr.  SherhKk  (1641-1707)  preached  and  wrote  vigorously 
in  favour  ol  passive  obedience  under  Charles  II,  and  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  alter  the  Revolution,  was  suspended  from  ill  his  offices  of  emolument. 
While  under  mipention,  he  wiote  the  work  mentioned  in  the  text,  '  A  Prac- 


ticil  DUcouttc  on  Dath  * ;  it  hai  paxcd  ibrougfa  some  tony  tditioni.  Before 
the  end  or  1690  be  bid  decided  to  coaform  to  the  new  OoTemmeiit.  Of  the 
drciinuunce*  itteading  tbii  tergiTcnatlon,  ind  of  the  coDtrorenj  to  which 
tt  led.  Lord  Macauhj  had  |^*eo  in  amatiiig  iccoant  ia  hii  History,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  loi,  JJ3- 

1.  19.  See  Meineke'i  Fragnunta  Commrvm  Oratonim,  m).  iii.  p.  19. 
The  lino  wbicb  Addison  traiuUtei  are  a  fragment  of  the  loit  plaj'  of  Afkro- 
disias,  by  Anlipbanei,  a  writer  of  Ibe  Middle  Comedj,  who  did  not  live  a 
'  hundred  ytttt  befine.'  but  at  the  nme  lime  with  Socratei,  or  niher  later. 

I.  31.  In  the  'Trareli  of  Sir  John  Chardin  into  Peiiia  and  the  Eut  Indiea ' 
(1G86),  I  can  find  no  inch  anecdote  u  that  qnoted  by  Addinn. 

F.  1S5. 1. 10.  -The  Epiitlt!  tifPkalaris  were  believed  in  tbe  time  of  Ad- 
diion  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the  tyrant  of  Agiigentum  i  it  wat  reietved 
for  Bentley,  in  hit  muterly  DisserlaiioH,  to  dtmonilrile  that  tbey  were  the 
forgery  of  ■  later  ige. 

P.  t86, 1.  S.  Epaminondai,  the  great  Thehan,  who  broke  tbe  power  of 
Sparta,  and  the  Athenian  generalt  Chabriai  and  Iphicratei,  flooiiihed  in  the 
Grit  half  of  the  fourth  century  before  Cbrid. 

I.  31.  Thewilty  Sl.ET[emond(l6l3-i;o3),exilcdb7Loni>XIVfbr  tbe 
freedonii  of  hii  bitter  (ongue  and  latirical  pen,  repaired  in  i66a  to  the  court 
of  Charlet  11,  wai  well  received  there,  and  lived  to  tbe  end  of  bicdiyt,  which 
were  prolonged  to  ninety  years,  in  England. 

1.  38.  Who  put  hi(  beard  out  of  Ibe  way  at  he  wai  laying  hit  head  on 
ihe  block,  saying  pleaianlly  to  the  headunaa,  that  it  at  kail  had  never 

P.  187, 1.  19.  Thii  expedition  of  King  Scbaitian  (tbe  mbject  of  Dryden'i 
Gncit  play)  took  place  in  1579.  He  wat  killed  after  the  battle;  but  nimour 
iverred  for  many  years  afLcrwaidi,  and  the  Portugete  people  readily  believed, 
thai  he  had  escaped  with  life  from  the  battle,  and  would  tome  day  return  to 
restore  to  Portugal  htr  old  prosperity. 

P.  igS,  I.  II.   A  Greek  word  lignifj'iDg  divine  vengeance  01  retiibntion. 

I,  17.    A  swoid  with  one  tharp  edge. 

?.  200, 1.  3.  This  tlorj  it  told  of  Diagoiat  bj  Cicero  in  the  Dt  Natara 
DtorHiH,  Hi.  37.    Addiion  might  also  have  fonitd  it  in  Bayle's  Dictionary. 

I.  15.  Additon,  though  few  men  had  a  more  capadonimemoiy,  tometimei 
Irutled  it  too  fir.  The  name  of  tbe  young  Greek  mentioned  iu  the  well- 
fcnown  itoty  of  Herodotus  (i.  31)  it  not  Clilobus,  but  Cleobit. 

P.  101, 1.  10.  A  note  in  Tegg't  edition  of  the  Sftelalor,  taken  prohably 
Irom  Bishop  Percy,  names  one  Anthony  Henley  at  Additon'i  informant,  and 
Dr.  Tbomis  Goodwin,  Prnident  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  during  tbe 
commonwealth,  as  the  Independent  minister  here  referred  to.  Upon  what 
authority  this  statement  rests,  does  not  appear.  Two  other  Independent  min- 
isteii,  John  Owen,  Dean  of  Christ  Chuich,  and  Thankful  Owen,  Pretident  of 
St.  John't,  were  beadt  of  Oxford  Colleges  at  Ihe  same  time  with  Goodwin; 
1.  .L      -  ,   1^^  'half-doien  night-capi'  agreet  to  well 
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with  the  nickname  mentioned  by  h  Wood,  that  one  may  be  nearly  certain 
tbat  Goodwin  it  intended.  Old  Anthony  ^  Wood,  who  wilneued  the  rough 
Ireatmenl  which  hit  lieloved  Univcnity  met  with  at  the  handi  of  the  pailia- 
menta^  commiisionetj,  mentioni  that  the  undergraduatei  used  to  call 
Goodwin  '  Nine-caps,'  from  the  care  Ihat  he  took  to  protect  hii  held  from 
cold;  and  he  rebtes  that  Owen,  who  was  Vice-Chaacellot,  appeared  iome< 
timet  in  the  Conrocition  House  wearing  neither  cap  nor  gown,  but  nmply  a 
cocked  hall 

P.  S03, 1.  17.  Plutarch,  Dt  Svptriiiliom,  chap.  x. 

P.  104,  L  15.  Essay  on  At  Human  UndmUnding.  Book  II.  ctiap,  xii{. 
(Moriey.) 

P.  106,  I.  z8.  'See  Bishop  Burnet's  sermon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of 
the  HcMi.  Robert  Boyte.'     (Tegg.) 

P.  308,  L  ]£.  The  Dutch  philosopher.  Christian  Huygeni  (died  1695),  coo- 
tribated  many  imporUnt  diicoTcries  in  the  sctencei  of  optics,  mechanid,  and 
aitronomy.  The  work  Trom  which  Additon  here  quotes  it  probably  either  bli 
Trialis*  on  Ligh/,  or  the  Cmmolhtoros,  a  work  translated  into  English,  and 
pabliihedinl698iinder  the  title, 'The  Celestial  Worlds  discovered,  or  Con- 
jectures concerning  the  inhabitants,  planets,  aud  productions  of  the  worlds  in 

1.  19.  The  ingenioui  and  humorous  author  of  Un  Voyagf  aatour  di  ma 
CSambrt  playfully  introduces  the  following  •  Sytt^me  du  Monde'  into  his 
.  charming  work: — '  Je  crois  done  que,  I'etpace  etant  infini,  la  creation  Test 
aaisi,  et  que  Dieu  a  crei  dint  son  etemite  une  infinite  de  mondei  dam 
I'immentit^  de  I'espace.' 

P.  at  I,  I.  3.  '  Anachariit,  a  Scythian  on  his  father's  side,  a  Greek  on  bit 
mothet'a,  lived  in  the  uzth  century  before  Christ.  His  witty  sayings  may  be 
consulted  in  OrdU's  Opuscula. 

P.  313,  1.  5.  Bonoius,  whose  history  is  told  by  Vopiscus,  was  not  a 
Briton,  but  a  Oaul.  He  hanged  himself  alter  being  defeated  by  the  emperor 
Probas,  about  aji.  iSo. 

I.  37.  The  '  Sentencei '  of  Publius  Sytus  (a  writer  of  the  first  century 
before  Ciwitt)  are  in  part  eitracls  from  hit  lost  Mimts  ( —  ihort  comedies) 
in  part  derived  from  other  writers  of  the  same  stamp. 

P.  214,1.  30.  Thettoriet  about  Pittacui  and  Bion,  which  occur  farther 
on,  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Diogenes  Laertini  on  the  Ijvis  of  ihi 
Philosopktrs.  The  anecdote  abaut  Aristippus  is  from  Plutarch  ;  it  it  in  the 
treatise  On  TVongiu'Wify  of  Mind,  ch.  viil. 

P.  aiG,  I.  5.  The£^(  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  (1605-1660), 
chaplain  to  Charlct  I,  by  Dt.  Fell,  Dean  of  Ctirist  Church,  wat  published  ui 
1661 ;  it  it  a  rery  intereiting  little  book. 

P.  318. 1.  at.  This  paragraph  was  written  by  Dean  Swift. 

P.  333, 1.  13.     Cowley's  Davidtit,  Book  i.  1.  j6i. 

P.  234, 1. 15.  Probably  the  author't  father.  Dean  Lancekit  Addiwm,  who 
had  published  an  account  of  West  Barbary.     (Tegg.)  <,.(lOu|c 
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p.  l»5, 1.  36.  TiUolloo'i  Woiki(Birrh),  Smn.  diT. 'OntheftejentanJ 
Future  Advintagt  of  »  Holy  ind  Viiluom  Life.'  The  preacher  njs, — 
■  What  in  particular  om  emplajmeat  iball  be,  arul  wherein  it  tbatt  onuitt,  U 
inipasiible  now  to  dcKiibe ;  it  is  lufficient  to  know  in  the  geneisl  that 
OUT  employment  ihall  be  our  onspeikable  pleainre,  and  areiy  way  tnitable 

to  the  glory  md  bappineit  of  thai  Mate For  ihera  ii  do  doobt  but 

that  He  who  made  us,  and  endued  oui  khiU  with  1  dcHre  of  immoitality, 
and  (0  large  a  capacity  of  happiness,  does  nnderiland  very  well  by  what  way 
and  means  to  mike  us  happy,  and  bath  in  reidinei*  proper  exercises  and 
employmeDli  for  that  itale,  and  arery  way  more  fitted  to  make  lu  happj. 
than  any  condition  or  employment  in  Ihii  world  is  suitable  to  a  tciriporal 


MANNERS,  FASHIONS.  AND  HUMOURS. 

P.  ajli  1-  11.  Tbe  Kit-cat  Club  took  its  name  from  Christopher  Cat, 
the  maker  of  their  mutton  {Met.  It  was  originally  formed  In  Shire  Lane, 
about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  foe  a  little  free  erening  ' 
coQversalion,  hut  in  Queen  Anne'a  reign  compreheoded  above  forty  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  tbe  first  rank  for  quality,  merit,  and  fbttuoe,  firm 
friends  of  the  Hanovciian  succession.     (Tegg.) 

P.  331, 1,  13.  One  who  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  King  William 
after  the  Revolution  of  168S. 

1.  17.  The  L^es  ConvivaJis  of  Ben  Jonson  are  Iwenty-four  Latin 
rules,  composed  by  the  poet  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Old  Devil  Tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  his  bvourite  resort,  and  engravoi 
in  marble  over  the  chimney  of  the  large  club-room  there,  called  the  '  Apollo.' 
Qifford  {Worit  of  Bin  yamott,  vol  ix.)  truly  says  that  '  nothing  can  be 
more  pure  and  elegant  than  the  latinity  of  these  "  laws." '  These  are  a  few 
of  them ; — 

I,  Nemo  asymholui,  nisi  umbra,  hue  venilo. 
1.  Idlota,  insulius,  trislis,  turpis,  abesto. 
1.  Mmiitri  1  dapibus,  oculali  et  muti, 
A  poculls,  auriti  et  celeres  tunlo. 
17.  Jod  une  felle  sunto. 
19.  Versus  scribere  nuUos  cogitor. 

li-  Qui  forai  Tel  dicia   rel    facta  eliminet,  eliminator. 
In  drawing  them  up.  saysGiflbrd,  Joiuon  'had  the  nites  of  the  Roman  enter- 
tainments in  view,  ai  collecled  with  great  industry  by  Lipsiu!,' 

P.  334.  I.  B,  Drawcanrir  ii  the  mock  hero  of  Buckingham's  play  of  tbe 
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■JttlifaTsaJ,  who,  boileiquing  the  charactci  o(  A 

gutit  c/  Gra«ada,  destroji  whole  armies,  on  hit  own  sioe  ana  mat  ot  me 

eneroy  indiScrentl]',  by  his  nnaidtd  prowe$s. 

P.  336, 1.  13.  I.  e.  the  clergy  Jre  10  numeroMt  that  if,  u  is  done  by  liy 
tand-bolders,  thej  could  cut  up  iheir  glebes  and  lithes  into  forty-shilling 
freeholds,  each  of  which  would  entitle  the  holder  to  vote  11  the  tlection  of 
county  members,  they  would  command  most  of  the  (county)  elections  in 
England. 

1.  16.       'Extiemi  addeuscnt  acies;  nee  tuiba  moveil 
Tela  nunuiqae.' — ^n.  x.  ^3], 

P.  137, 1. 14.  The  paisage  died — and  a  veiy  striking  one  it  ii — is  found 
In  Sir  W.  Temple's  ObMrwUiOHs  ufoa  the  Uniltd  Pravincfs,  ch.  i.  Temple^ 
ibt  many  yeail  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  U, 
it  chiefly  known  in  politiqil  history  at  the  negotiator  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  in  literary  history  ai  the  patron  of  Swifl. 

P-  139, 1-  3.  Dr.  Thomai  Sydenham,  a  member  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  was  re^'dent  in  London  at  the  lime  of  the  Great  Plagse  of  i(>6$, 
and.  though  he  took  refuge  from  it  in  the  country,  must  have  had  great 
o[^rtunlIiei  of  studying  ill  phenomena.  Hit  MtlJiodus  eurandi  Ftbra, 
written  originally  in  English,  first  appeared  in  1666.  The  aculeneis  and 
sweep  of  objerration,  together  with  the  lemaikable  power  of  [Jiilosophicai 
deduction,  which  characterise  this  book,  caused  it  to  be  universally  admired, 
and  harp  preteiTed  the  lepntation  of  the  author  to  this  day. 

I.  17.  SanctoriuE,  or  Santorio,  was  an  eminent  Italian  phytidan ;  died 
1636.  His  Art  dt  iloHca  Mtdicina  was  Irantlated  by  one  John  Quincy 
into  English  in  171 2,  'with  large  cxplanationi,  wherein  is  given  a  mechanical 
account  of  the  animal  economy';  but  an  earlier  English  translation  had 
appeared  in  1676,  to  which  probably  the  passage  in  the  te^Et  refers. 

F.  340,  1.  16.  The  English  version  is, '  1  was  well ;  1  would  be  better ; 
and  h«re  I  am.'     (Morlq.) 

P.  343, 1.  19.  In  Jootoo't  play  of  the  Alchtmim,  Abel  Dmgger,  a  fooliih 
and  supetstiliouE  tobacconist,  coiuultt  Subtle  the  alchemist  and  attrologer  on 
various  airangements  whidi  are  to  bring  him  good  luck  and  flowing  custom. 
He  asks  (Act  U)  what  siga  he  shall  choose  for  his  shop,  and  Subtle  re- 
plies- 

•  He  shall  have  a  Ml,  that's  Abel, 
And  by  it  standing  one  whose  name  is  Dee', 
In  a  rug  gownj  there's  D  &  rug;  that's  Drug; 
And  right  anenst  him  a  dog  snarling  -tr ; 
There's  Dnggtr,  Abel  Drugger.' 

1. 31..  That  is,  the  god  Bel,  named  in  the  book  of  the  so-called  Apocrypha, 
entitled  '  Bel  and  the  Dragon.' 


■  Dr.  Dee,  the  famous  astrologer  of  Qs«n  Elizabeth's  reign. 
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p.  246,  I.  6.  The  books  in  Lennan's  iiburf  are  of  a  mUcellaiKoiu 
chliicter,  and  most  of  Ihem  are  now  forgatten.  The  first  od  tti«  list  is 
a  tnnslaticn  of  Viigil  by  John  Ogilby  (i  600- 1676),  a  Scotch  tutor  whom 
Lord  Stnffbrd  employed  In  the  education  of  hii  chitdrtn.  Fope  names  him 
in  the  Dtmciad  ■■ — 

'  Here  iwells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great. 
There,  itanip'd  with  anns,  Newcaitle  shines  complete.' 
Dryden's  veraon  of  JnvcDal,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his  sons  John  and 
Chailei,  appeared  in  1 693.  'Astrza'was  a  'pastoral  romance  of  the  dijt 
of  Henry  IV,  by  Honord  D'Utfj,  ....  translated  by  a  person  oT  quality  in 
1657.'  (Moiley.)  The  Grand  Cyrus  and  Clilut  were  two  ponderous  ro- 
mances written  by  Mdlle.  de  Scud^rj  (1607-1701).  Cltopatra  and  Cos- 
landra,  works  of  the  same  description,  were  written  bj  CalprenMe  ibont 
the  same  time.  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney  (1554-1586)  entitled  hii  putoral  ro- 
mance '  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.'  Sherlock's  Discoaise  upon 
Death  was  noticed  in  a  note  to  page  1S4.  The  most  celebrated  work  of 
.  Malebranche  (1631-1715)11  hii  Ricktrchi  dt  la  Virili.  The  Academy  of 
Compliment!  wii  probably  a  sort  of  hand-book  of  etiquette.  Tom  Dnrfcy's 
Talii  are  used  by  Pope  for  the  bult  end  of  a  CDHipaiison. — '  From  Drydeii'i 
Virgil  down  to  Duifey's  tales.'  Elzivet,  or  Elzevier,  was  the  family  name  of 
several  celdmled  Dutch  printer!,  who  for  a  period  of  130  years,  from  about 
15S0  to  1710,  exerciied  their  calling  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  and  brought 
typography  to  a  height  of  cleamets  and  beauty  before  nnknown.  The  Nm 
Allanlis  was  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Manley,  a  clerer  and  nnscruputous 
woman,  well  known  in  the  reigns  of  William  III  and  Qneen  Anne.  It  is  a 
kind  of  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  English  Court  and  certain  members  of 
the  nobility,  the  full  title  being  '  Secret  Memoirs  and  Manners  of  iCTenl 
persons  of  Quality  of  both  Sexes  from  the  New  Atlantis,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean.'  When  the  book  first  appeared  in  1707,  it  made  a  great 
sensation ;  Mrs.  Manley  was  atreiled  and  put  on  hei  trial  for  libel,  but  do;i 
not  appear  to  have  been  convicted.  In  the  Rawlinson  collection  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  there  is  a  copy  of  the  book  with  the  names  of  the  petsoni 
represented  by  the  several  character!  inserted  in  MS.,  but  I  have  not  met 
with  any /ruW' key.'  On  Baker's  Chronicle  see  note  top.  54,!.  aS.  Steele 
published  his  semi -reli^ous  treatise  of  Tht  Christian  Htro  in  1 701,  while  he 
was  in  the  army.  '  Dr.  Sacheverell's  Speech '  is  the  speech  that  be  made  at  hii 
trial  before  the  House  of  Lords,  when  charged  with  having  used  seditious 
laiignage  in  Ws  sermon  preached  btfbre  the  Lord  Mayorin  1709.  Dr.  John- 
aon'i  father,  the  old  Lichiield  bookseller,  told  hii  ion  that  he  hid  not  known 
the  eager  reception  and  large  sale  of  Dryden's  Abmlom  and  Achilo^^  eret 
equalled  bnt  in  the  ease  of  SachtviriWi  Trial.  '  Fielding'!  Tiiaf  it  tbe 
narrative  of  the  case  of  Robert  Fielding,  usually  called  Beau  Fldcling, 
who  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1706  for  having  contracted  a 
bigamous  maniage  with  the  notorioHi  Barbara  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  one 
of  Charles  II'i  mislieiin.    The  case  is  in  vol,  v.  of  the  SlaU  TVialt  (ed. 
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of  1730}-      Tajlor'i    Holy  Living  and   Holy  Dying   are   Hill   itandard 

1.  19.  The  'Fifteen  Joyi  of  Marriage'  wai  originally  written  in  French  by 
one  Antoine  Laule,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuijr.  It  wai 
afterwardt  freqiiently  priated  and  re-edited,  with  mote  01  leu  Tiriation  from 
the  oiiginil,  patticulaily  by  GuilUnme  Cretin,  a  contonporary  of  Matot  and 
Rabelaii.  Taking  Cretin's  venion  ai  hii  baiii,  lome  aDonymoiu  EngHsh 
writer  publiiheiJ  in  l68j  '  The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony," '  done  out 
ofFreiKb.'  The  woik  hai  a  utiticll  aim,  and  the  comforti  are  anything 
but  comfotti.  A  clerer  answer  appeared  in  the  following  year,  entitled 
'The  Women's  Advocate,  or.  Fifteen  real  Comforts  of  Matrimony,' 'written 
by  a  Person  of  Quality  of  the  Female  Sex.' 

F.  149, 1.  18.  Mr.  Joseph  Mcde  (15S6-163S),  a  Cambiidge  man,  and  a 
friend  of  Bishop  Andtcwet,  wrote  two  works  on  the  book  of  Rerelation, 
CJnttu  AfoeaSyplaa  and  In  auuH  Joaanit  Apoctdyptm  ComtanUtlriut.  To 
ihow  how  highly  he  was  rated,  how  greatly  orei-rated,  in  Addison's  time 
and  long  afterwards,  it  will  be  mflicient  to  quote  the  words  of  Ksbop  Hurd  : 
'  The  book  [of  Rerelation]  .  .  ,  wis  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  as 
utterly  impenetrable,  when  a  tubtimt  gniut  arose,  in  the  beginning  of  lbs 
last  century,  and  suipriied  the  learned  world  with  that  girat  deiideralDm,  a 
"  Key  to  the  Revelation." ' 

I.  II.  Marshal  d'Esirades,  one  of  the  most  acliveand  able  of  the  French 
diplomatiiti  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
Dunkirk  from  Charles  II,  and  represented  the  interests  of  France  at  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  dying  at  a  great  age  in  1686,  left  behind  him  a  rolu- 
miuous  collection  of  '  Letttct  et  Mdmoires,'  bearing  on  the  negotiations  in 
which  he  had  borne  a  part. 

I.  ij.  Dr.  William  Wall  (1646-1 718}  published  his  well-known  treatise 
DO  Ii^mt  Baptiim  in  1 705.  It  is  a  '  (air  and  temperate,  ai  well  as  learned, 
work,  the  object  of  which  is,  first,  to  prove  what  wis  the  practice  of  the 
early  Church  with  reference  to  baptitm  during  the  Erst  four  centuries,  and 
then  to  urge  upon  the  'Baptists,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Anli-pBdo-BaplisIs, 
various  considerations  touching  tbe  evils  of  disuniont  and  the  ease  with 
whid  they  might,  if  so  disposed,  rejoin  the  An^ican  conunanion.'  (Arnold's 
Manuat  iffEiigliik  Uttrattiri^ 

I.  a8.  This  correspondent  must  have  been  an  admirer  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  a  belierei  in  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  for  the  work  here  dted  was 
written  by  Charles  Lcdie  the  non-juror  0°  thi*  sattte  year,  1711),  against  a 
treatise  oS  the  well-fcnown  h'betal  divine,  Benjamin  Hoadley  (who  ifier- 
wardt  became  bishop  of  Bangor),  whfch  derived  the  'Original  and  Inuilu- 
tion  of  Civil  Goreinnient '  from  popular  election  or  consent.  Leslie,  with 
Sir  R.  FDmer,  holds  the  patriarchal  system,  in  which  the  family,  clan,  or 
tribe,  is  governed  absolutely  by  its  natural  hereditary  head,  to  be  the  only 
legitimate  type  of  civil  goremment. 

P.  tf,'),  1.  3.  The  first  seven  volumes  of  the  iom«ice  of  Pltar^nwd, 
Sk 
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which  dcscTibed  the  eitabhihment  of  ihc  Fnnkiih  empire,  were  wrilten  by 
Lx  CilprenMe ;  EOme  anonymoui  authai  completed  it.  Cassandra,  in  whiclr 
It  wat  itiempted  to  deicribe  the  diviiion  of  Alexandei'i  empiie  among  his 
gtntnU,  wat  by  the  lame  author.  But  the  Fiench  title  is  '  Cauandre,' 
which  meani  Cauandcr  the  loa  of  Antipater.  not  Cassandra  the  diDghter 
of  Prilm ;  either,  therelbre,  Addison  or  the  English  translator  of  La  Calpre- 
nbde  muit  have  made  a  curious  blunder. 

1. 10.  All  for  Lovt,  or  Tkt  World  wdl  Loit,  a  tragedy  by  Dtyden,  the 
plot  of  which  it  taken  from  Sbikeipeare's  Aalony  and  Qtopatra,  was  first 
produced  in  167S.  Thi  Iimocnu  Adulltiy  it  the  second  name  of  South- 
erne'tcelebrated[dayof  7^(  J'oioJ  Marriagt  (_\6^^).  Aurtng-Ztie.the  last 
and  finest  of  Dryden'i  heroic  tragedies,  was  first  produced  in  167s.  '  Alex- 
aiKlcr  the  Great'  it  1  ihort  way  of  describing  Lee's  play  of  7%t  Rival 
(^utns,  or,  Tkt  Dtatli  of  Altiundtr  thi  Oriat.  Tkeodosius,  or,  Tlu  Faret 
i^Lcnii  (16B0),  it  a  tragedy  by  Nathaniel  Lee,  said  lo  be  his  majterjMece. 
Lee  is  alto  the  author  of  Sopkaaisba,  or,  Hannibal's  Omrtkrow,  first  acted 
in  i6j6,  lai  o(  MitkridaUs,  King  0/ Foaiia  ii6j8). 

P.  ]j],  I.  ig.  Thomas  Bettetton  (1G35-1710)  was  the  first  tragic  actot 
of  hit  day.  Some  parlicuUri  ihowing  in  what  an  admirable  manner  he 
undersloodandacted  the  part  of  Othello  are  given  by  Steele  in  the  'Tatler,' 
No.  167. 

P-  »63.  '■  '7-     Hom.  II.  vi,  490. 

P-  »S5, 1-  36.  The  brazen-faced  perjurer.  TitOI  Oatel.  was  in  fact  no 
doctor;  his  diploma,  Kke  his  'Plot,'  was  a  forgery.  He  was  the  principal 
witness  for  the  existence  of  a  Popish  Plot  against  the  life  of  Charles  II  and 
the  independence  of  England,  the  excitement  about  which  filled  the  jears 
11S78-16S1.  He  was  serercly  punished  and  imprisoned  under  James  II.  but 
released  and  pensioned  after  the  Revalution.  Pcrhipi  it  is  this  last  epoch 
of  hit  life  that  Addison  here  refers  to.  To  the  last  Gates  had  many  fana- 
tical admirers.  Lord  Macaulay  says  that  daring  his  impiisonmcDt, '  while 
oRendeti  who,  compared  with  him,  were  innocent,  pew  lean  on  the  prison 
allowance,  his  cheer  was  mended  by  turkeys  and  chines,  capons  and  sucking- 
pigs,  venison  pasties  and  hampers  of  claiet,  the  ofierings  of  zealous  Proles- 
untt.'  {Hiuorj,  iii.  67.)  The  above  remarks  were  written  bdbte  I  had 
seen  the  note  in  Tegg't  edition,  stating  that  the  perton  really  intended  wit 
not  Oatet,  but  Dr.  Henry  Sachererel,  the  High  Church  champion  of  1 710. 
Mr.  Morley  adopti  the  lame  view,  and  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  accepted 
as  probably,  true,  eipecially  as  the  dates,  suppo»ng  the  story  of  the  viiit  to 
hive  any  foundation  in  fact,  would  be  all  in  lavour  of  the  objects  of  the  lady's 
enthusiasm  being  Sacheverel  and  Toryism,  rather  than  Dates  and  Whiggiim. 

P.  958,  I.  7.    Davidtis.  Bk.  IlL  I.  401  (Tegg)  :— 

'So  when  a  Scythian  tiger,  gazing  round, 
An  herd  of  kine  in  some  fair  plain  has  foond. 
Lowing  secure, — he  swells  with  angry  pride. 
And  calls  forth  alt  his  spots  on  every  tide.'  i  lOglc 
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p.  i6l,  1.  17.  Addison  dtfived  all  thete  paitkuian  about  the  monk 
_  Connecte  and  the  head-dresKt  of  medisval  ladies  from  tfae  artkle  on 
'Conecte'  in  Biyle'i  Diclionary,  and  the  not«  to  that  article.  Father 
Conecte,  ■  Breton  bj  birth,  preached  with  great  power  and  cDect  in 
Flandcrt,  and  aftnwirdi  in  Italy,  againil  the  luxury  and  vanity  of  women, 
and  also  againit  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  Fdc  hit  ertergy  in  thii  lait  parti- 
cular, and  for  advocating  certain  radical  changes  in  ecclesiaitical  ditdpline, 
he  wai  burnt  at  Rome  in  1434.  Paradin,  an  old  hiitorlan  of  Burgundy, 
and  Argentre's  History  ofBrtiagnt,  supplied  Bayle  with  the  maleiiali  for  hit 

F.  16a,  1.  ig.    Ferhapi  thi)  puuge  tuggested  to  Lord  Byron  the  Gne  fine 
in  Childt  Harold,  in  which  the  human  head  it  apoilrophized  as — 
'That  dome  of  thought,  that  palace  of  the  soul  I' 

P.  26fi,  1.  aS.  The  ward  '  commode,'  Tor  a  head-dresi,  is  not  now  used 
by  the  French  in  that  sense.  '  At  that  lime.'  says  St.  Sunon  (quoted  in 
Littti't  Did,),  '  head-dreiiet  were  worn  called  commoda,  which  had  no 
fastenings  to  them.'     Hence  evidently  the  origin  of  the.  word ;  it  wai  a 

P.  367,1.  14-  'Next'— 'lail.'  The  word  still  often  bore  this  seme  in 
Addison's  lime,  ai  roc&sm  in  German  does  now  ;  but  according  to  English 
modem  usage  lual  h  only  used  in  speaking  ot/ulurt  time. 

P.  368, 1.  17.  'The  people  lined  the  roadi  to  see  the  princes  and  nobles 
who  returned  from  Steinkirk  [see  note  to  p.  60,  I.  7],  The  jawdlen 
deviled  Steinkirk  buckin,  the  perfumen  sold  Sfeinkirk  powder.  But  the 
name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  collar. 
...  It  became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to  wear  round  ihdr 
necks  kerchiefs  of  the  finest  lace  studiously  disarranged;  and  these  kerchiefs 
were  called  SulnUris.'  (Macautiy's  Hatory,  quoted  in  Latham's  Diet.) 
The  '  Ramiliie  cock '  was  probably  a  new  thing  in  cocked  hats,  invented 
after  Marlborough's  victory  of  Ramillies  in  1706. 

P.  370, 1.  7.  It  is  now  well  known  that  it  was  through  no  process  of 
'  abbreviation'  that  -ei  superseded  -tlhi  at  least  in  coDimon  use.  In  the 
third  per.  sing.  prei.  of  English  verbs,  bitt  because  in  this  particular  in- 
stance the  usage  of  Northern  English  (influenced  by  Danish)  prevailed  over 
that  of  Southern  English.  See  Kington  Oliphant's  Sourcts  0/  Suntdard 
EngUik. 

\.  ij.  The  1  of  the  English  gen.  sing,  does  not,  as  before  explained, 
represent  the  '  his  and  her  of  our  forefathers,'  but  is  the  inflection  of 
.1  particular  Anglo-Saxon  declension  extended  to  English  substantives 
geDeraU;. 

L  )6.  -  The  full  forms  are,  mobil,  reputation,  positive,  incognito. 

L  39.  I  have  looked  through  a  number  of  L'Estrange's  pamphlets,  and 
can  find  no  traces  of  the  phoatlit  system  of  spelling  here  attributed  to  bim, 
except  that  be  Innoduces  '  youll '  and  '  we'll '  and  sii 
frequenllj  than  his  contemporaries. 

ik2 


p.  3?i,  1.14.    CompiTC  Pope's  liiief — 

'  Tlu  lami  Ihy  "ol  ''wno  <o  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reaion,  would  he  skip  and  play?' 
P.  372,  I.  36.    Iiutead  of  'Detur  Pulchriori,' — 'let  it  be  giien  to  the 

!■■  »73i  I-  ?■  Namur,  on  the  Meute,  was  taken  by  William  111  after  a 
long  siege  in  1695. 

1. 18.  There  ii  exquiiile  humour  in  the  notion  of  linJtring  iJu  oallis  to 
the  ruitic  who  won  the  grinning  match,  leit  a  Jacobite  and  disaffected  person 
should  carry  off  the  piize. 

P.  S75,  I.  39.     By  Ela  must  be  meant  the  note  La,  or  A. 

P.  178,  L  7.  The  grand  clamclerie  was  a  man's  63rd  year.  There 
was  an  old  notion  that  every  seventh,  and  alto  every  ninth  year,  brought 
with  it  a  critical  stage  to  the  human  frame  ;  the  63i(l  year  therefore,  com- 
bining the  dingen  of  9  and  7,  could  not  but  be  a  ttiost  perilous  period, 
which  having  laftly  passed,  a  man  might  look  forward  to  a  long  ipdl  of 
life.  The  word  it  from  the  Greek  K?utiarrip,lUtiMy,tktroinido/aladdB'. 
Dcyden,  in  the  dedication  of  his  translation  of  Virgil,  says, '  He  [Virpl]  died 
at  the  age  of  lifty.two,  and  I  began  this  work  m  my  grial  etytnaelaiqM.' 

I.  ti.  The  Grand  Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor, 
WIS  coDclnded  at  the  Hague  In  September,  1701,  foi  the  pnrpoie  of  givin' 
satis^ction  to  the  Emperor  in  the  Spanish  succession,  and  securing  the 
interests  of  the  allies  against  French  amtntion. 

P.  179.  1.  10.  Hugo  Orotiui,  a  Dutchman,  one  of  the  fineil  minde  that 
Europe  has  produced  since  the  revival  of  ietten,  created  by  hit  great  work 
Dt  Jart  Bdli  tt  Pads  the  science  of  intematiatlal  law.  Samuel  Puffendorf, 
a  disciple  of  Grotiut,  was  a  native  of  Saxony ;  before  his  death  in  1694  be 
had  written  hi)  celebrated  work,  '  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,' 
besides  many  other  useful  treatises. 

P.  iSi,  I.  l6.  As  >  carte-blanche,'  this  hat  become  since  Addison's  time 
a  familiar  Engiiih  phrase. 

I.  38.  A  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,  who  had  made  1  fortune  at  an  iron- 
monger, it  said  to  have  changed,  bis  name  from  Crowley  to  Crawley,  and 
thus  to  have  suggested  to  Additon  the  change  from  Anvil  to  Envile, 
prompted  by  the  lady'i  ridiculous  vanity.  But  such  changei  ate  not  to  gn- 
common  that  any  particular  case  need  be  iDpposed  to  have  been  in  Addison's 
mind ;  in  our  own  days  we  have  known  Buggt  become  Howatds,  Smiths 
Smythet,  and  Joneses  Herbeits. 

P.  183, 1.  40.  The  first' battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  fongbt  at  EdgehiO, 
on  the  borders  of  Oxfotdthire  and  Watwickihire,  October  13, 1641,  Bnda, 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  Turks  on  their  advance  to  Vienna  in  1683. 
was  retaken  after  a  siege  by  the  united  Oemun  and  Polish  army  in  1686. 

F.  186,  L  17.    See  note  to  page  6,  line  5. 

P.   i87,  1.  JO.      Thi  Mistrus,  by  Cowley,  is  a  coUectioa  of  unilot; 
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1.  3}.  Hudlbras,  Part  I,  3,  311.    (Tegg.) 

P.  33^  1.  II.  '  Connivcntui '  propnij  means  '>  ciming,  01  half-closing, 
of  the  eyes';  whence  the  lecondiry  mfaniDg  of  'connivance,'  beciuiB 
people  samelinie)  shut  their  eyes  at  things  which  they  oughl  to  take  notice 
of.  But  Addison  seems  to  mean  by  the  temi  in  this  place  'auenlingi,* 
'  polite  acquiescencei,'  made  at  the  wrong  lime,  or  to  the  wrong  person, 

P.  193,  1.  3S.  Boileau  died  in  1711,  Racine  in  1699,  Comeille  in 
1684. 

P.  J9J,  1.  7.  Philip  V  of  Spain,  iluko  of  Anjon,  and  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV,  was  the  French  claimant  to  the  Spanish  crown,  in  opposition 
to  the  Arcbduka  Charles,  son  of  the  Emperor  Ltopc4d. 

P.  195,  i.  39.  Cicno,  in  hit  Dt  Oratort,  and  Quintilian,  relate  this  of 
Demosthenes.  The  '  antagonist '  was  Xtchines,  and  the  oration  which  had, 
not  'procured,'  but  indirectly  caused  his  baiiishmenl,  was  the  celebrit^d 
speech  Di  Corona. 

P.  J99, 1,  g.  '  Raile '  is  a  loose  upper  gaiment,  A.S.  hrzgl.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  plays  a(  Massinger  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  Beoavlf, 
I.  1 195,  we  read  of  'htiegl  and  hringai,'  apparel  and  rings, 

P.  300, 1  3.  Secretary  al  this  time  of  the  Treasury,  and  director  of  the 
Mint.    (Tegg.) 

P.  30a,  1.  39.  Tbe  passage  is  in  Act  V.  Sc.  I  of  Tht  Fatal  Maniag; 
by  Southerne.     See  note  to  p.  jjo,  1.  10, 

P.  303, 1.  9.  Negotiations  with  a  riew  to  peace  were  opened  at  Utrecht 
on  the  »9th  January,  17H,  and  were  proceeding  favourably,  when  the  loci- 
dent  occurred  which  Addison  speaks  of  in  this  paper.  The  servants  of 
Count  Rechleren,  deputy  for  the  Dutch  prorince  of  Over-Ystel,  having  com- 
plained to  bim  that  they  had  been  insulted  by  the  lackeys  'oi  M.  Mesnager, 
the  senior  French  plenipotentiary,  Rechteren  Instigated  them  to  revenge 
th«Diselve>,  and  after  they  had  maltreated  Mesnager"!  people  accorduigly, 
openly  approved  of  their  conduct,  and  said  that  he  would  reward  them  every 
time  they  acted  In  the  same  manner,  and  dismiss  them  if  they  behaved 
othnwite.  The  >^ir  made  a  great  noise  1  and  when  Meinager'l  rcpre- 
u  proved  of  no  avail,  Louis  XIV  tent  orders  to  all  his  three  plenipo- 
is  to  suspend  all  negotiations  till  satis&ction  had  been  obtained  for 
ttie  insult  oflered  to  one  of  them.  The  Dutch  goverlunent,  afraid  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  peace,  at  last  yielded,  fonnally  disavowed 
tbe  proceedings  of  Rechteren,  and  superceded  him. 

P'  SOr-L  5'  A  'whifHer'  is  a  supcmomerar]'  engaged  to  swell  the  num- 
bers ill  a  pageant  or  proceiiion.  In  bis  ,4ninsaiJvn'iioRs  m  tit  Rtmon- 
stroHt^  Dtjttat,  Milton  layt  contemptuously  of  bis  opponent,  '  Now  he  is  at 
the  pageants,  among  the  whifflers,' 

P,  308, 1,  30.    Tlllotson,  Vol.  II.  Setm.  i,  fol,  ed.    (Tegg.) 

P.  309, 1.  30.  This  amuung  letter  may  be  classed  with  the  supposed 
diary  of  oni  of  the  Indian  kings  in  No.  50.  Bantam,  a  province  forming 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Java,  was  the  Kene  of  continual 
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riralrjr  and  animoiit]'  between  the  Dutch  and  En^ih  traden  during  a  gnat 
part  of  [be  lerentceoth  centory.  The  Saltan  of  Bantam,  like  the  bearer  in 
the  (able  who  deprived  himtdf  of  fail  own  nutar  that  he  might  be  qmt  of 
the  banlen,  canicd  all  the  pepper  ireet  in  fail  dominiooi  to  be  cot  down  that 
the  qnarrebome  Europeaiu  might  at  leaM  do  longer  bare  pepper  to  fight 
about.  The  tactifice  wu  viin.  and  the  end  of  the  uraggle  wax  that  the 
Dalch  tmoed  m  out  of  the  connti;.  Chadet  II  accepted  £loa,ooo  from 
HoUaiid  in  compeniation  (or  all  Engliih  cliinu  in  Ih«e  paiti.  The  firit 
cargo  of  tea  ever  landed  ui  England  was  broaght  from  Bantam  ia  1669 
(Diet.  Oiogr.  Univ.),  and  it  was  probably  not  long  aftcrwiidi  that  the 
ambasudor  came  to  England. 

P.  311, 1.  19.  Thomai  Brown  (died  1 704),  a  tluid-rate  author  of  the 
(evenleenth  century,  wrote  Dialagutt.  iMltrs,  Poims,  Scc^  to  the  extent  of 
four  TOlnmei;  they  are  characteriied  by  mudi  readinea  and  Tiracity,  but 
no  one  wonld  now  think  of  reading  Ihera. 

P.  3IS,  1.  6.  T)u  IWoI«  Duly  of  Man,  an  excellent  borfc  of  religious 
Inttniction,  wu  firct  published  i^  1660,  with  a  prefiitory  letter  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, in  which  he  piayi  that  ■  the  autbot  winch  halb  taken  care  to  convey 
10  liberal  an  ibni  to  die  Coiban  so  inrilfy,  maj^jiot  miu  to  be  rewarded 
openly.'  The  aatfaoiihip  of  ifaii  book  ii  one  of  the  niuolved  pn4>lems  of 
Engliih  biUiognphy.  It  hai  been  aitigncd  to  ArchtHihop  Sancrofl,  br. 
Ptewen,  Biibop  Fell,  Abraham  Woodhead,  and  Mveial  others. 


CRITICAL  PAPERS. 
§  I.    On  Wit,  Humour,  and  Taite. 

P.  317, 1.  6.  Either  Whachnm  in  Shadwell't  play  of  the  Scourers,  or 
Sir  Christopher  Swath  in  the  Womaii-CapuiH,  would  answer  the  description 
of  the  wuidow-breaking,  empty^ieaded  bully  whom  Addison  hat  in  view; 
but  the  precise  passage  which  he  quote!  I  have  not  discovered. 

1.14.    See  the  Ode,  (y  [Tir,  in  Cowler*!  MuMlImuei. 

P.  319,  I.  i6,  Addison  bat,  perhaps  purposely,  misquoted  Hoiace  for 
this  motto ;  the  '  erit '  belongs  to  the  Following  senlettce,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  clause  '  Ut  pictura  poesis.' 

P.  310,  I.  to.  Longinai  wai  the  author  of  this  censure,  and  Cxdiiui  the 
object  of  it.  This  ii  mentioned  by  Boileau  in  the  preface  to  his  tnnilition 
of  Longinui'  treatise.  On  llu  Sublinu,  and  it  was  here  probably  that  Ad^iioa 

I.  15.     SeeNoi.  5,  13,  18,  39, 40  and  44,  in  the  Critical  Section. 

P-  3'1.  '■  10.     Theie  poems    are  printed   in  the  AitHuilagia  PataHna, 
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vhidi  formt  one  Tolumc  in  Firmin  Didat'i  BihlioAtea  Qntnnm  Seripia- 
nan.  They  ire — the  Pipe  of  Theocritui,  the  Am  of  Simmlai,  the  Wingi 
of  Love  bj  Smmiii,  the  Altar  (two  poemi),  and  the  Egg  of  Betantinut. 
The  ue  rcMmblei  no  modem  ue,  bring  ihaped  like  tbe  letter  X.  The 
pipe  i)  of  the  deicri[4ioa  koowD  ai  '  Pan't  Pip« ' ;  it  contain!  twenty  Uoei, 
wbidi  diminish  in  length  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Mr,  Motley  i>  mii- 
tiken  in  laying  that  liadilion  ouigni  the  Egg  to  Anacteon, 

P.  311,  1.  16.  The  lines  quoted  are  supposed  to  be  addreued  by  an 
obscure  Irish  poet,  Flecknoe,  I0  the  son  of  his  btain,  Mac  Fleeknoe,  that  is, 
Shadwcli,  the  '  Tnu  Blue  Pioleelant  poet,'  who  supplanted  Dryden  as  poet- 
liBteaie  at  the  Rerolutioa. 

L  *l.  In  Joshua  Sylfeitei'i  translation  ofDu  Bartai'  Dtvint  Wieits  and 
tf'Dnt«(l6]i),seTeral  anagrams  (such  as  '  James  Stuatt,' '  A  Just  Man,' &c.) 
and  nine  allar-ihaped  poems,  each  dedicated  to  a  Muse,  and  all  redolent 
with  the  incenie  of  flitlery  to  King  Jamei  I,  are  prefixed  10  the  poem,  tn 
the  collection  of  sacred  poems  called  71u  Ttmplt,  by  George  Heibert,  there 
is  a  poem  shaped  like  a  pair  of  wingi,  and  entitled  '  Eaiter  Wingt.' 

1.  16.  This  picture  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oifbidi  but  time,  and  the  dampness  of  the  Oxford  climate,  have  made  the 
lines  so  dim  that  I  imagine  only  strong  eyes  and  a  good  magnifying  glass 
could  now  decipher  even  10  much  at  Addiion  deciphered.  There  is  an 
interesting  tradition  in  the  college  about  this  picture.  After  the  Restoration, 
it  is  said  that  Charles  II  requested  tbe  college  to  let  him  have  the  picture. 
The  president  and  fellows  reloctantlj  complied.  The  king,  overjoyed  at 
the  acquiution,  begged  to  know  what  present  he  conld  make  to  the  college 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  them,  in  return  for  so  precious  a  gift.  The  dons 
consulted  together,  and  the  President  respectfully  begged  leave  to  decline 
on  the  part  of  the  college  the  royal  offer,  adding  that  they  all  attadied  the 
greatest  value  to  the  [riclnte  of  the  royal  Martyr.  '  Is  it  so  V '  said  Charles ; 
*  then  I  suppose  I  must  send  you  the  [ncture  back  again ; '  and  10  he 
did. 

P.3)3,1.1I.  The  lucceis  of  Cowley's  -I^ndariquei' was  the  cause  of 
numerous  imitations.  Dryden  tried  the  Pindaric  style  frequently,  sometimes 
with  most  happy  result,  is  in  '  Alexander's  Feast,'  sometimes  with  a  luxu- 
riance and  exuberance  that  were  fatal  to  form,  as  in  the  '  Threnodia  Angus- 
talis.'  Sprat  also  tried  it,  and  Pope  In  imitation  of  D[yden,  and  many 
writers  of  inferior  note,  inch  as  Prior,  Dennis,  S.  Wesley,  and  Stepney. 

P.  314, 1.  9.  Tryphiodorut,  a  Greek  grammarian,  horn  in  Egypt,  of  the 
fifUi  century  after  Christ,  was  called  Xtiwofpit'l^Tot  (Xtlmiu,  I  leave  out, 
yp&ixim,  a  letter),  according  to  Eustathius,  because  he  omitted  throughout 
hit  Odyssey  the  letter  s;  hut  the  acconnt  of  Mesychius,  which  Addison  here 
follows,  seems  more  probable.  A  short  Epic  poem  by  Tryphiodotus  on  tbe 
taking  of  Troy  has  come  down  to  ui ;  all  his  other  works  have  perished. 

I.  36.  The  substance  of  the  remainder  of  this  paper  may  be  found  in 
Camden's  Rtmainis  toattraing  Briiaini  (1637).    The  Rebus  seems  10  have 
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been  la  ciJIed  beCMiie  the  nime  in  qnettioa  wu  ligniGcd  b^  tliiitgt,  rcbtu, 
non  vetbii.  So  Camden  anil  Cotgrerc  eitdain  it.  But  Bncbet,  in  bla  Bty- 
mologitai  Dittimay  (Clu.  Pieu,  1873),  Ufi  thit  the  Rebut  wu  anciently 
called  rSmt  dt  Picardii,  became  the  buoche-clerlu  of  Picudy  uied  yearly 
to  compoie  >  Latin  utiric  poem  on  the  lopio  of  the  day, '  de  rebus  quz 

P.  316,  L  4.    Ovid,  Mttamorph.  iii.  3jS. 

I.  5.    Eratmus'  Collojtiia  Familioria,  title  'Echo.'     (Motley.) 

1.  13.  Hudibroi,  Part  1,  3,  i8j.  Oruo,  not  Brain,  it  the  name  of  the 
bear-leader. 

P.  3)7i  !■  *'■  The  Anagram  was  a  Oieck,  not  a  monkith,  inrenlion. 
■nd  so  fat  from  itt  baring  ariien  in  the  dark.  01  even  the  middle,  agei,  iti 
reyival  dam  froiit  the  uiteenth  century,  and  wu  due  to  the  rage  for  imi- 
tating the  clatsical  lalhoit  which  the  Renaisiance,  or  revival  of  learning, 
brought  with  it.  The  inventor  U  taid  to  have  been  Lycc^hton.  aa  Alex- 
andrian poet  who  flonriihed  in  the  fifth  century  before  Chritt.  Spedmeni 
of  good  Greek  anigranu  ate.  Alias  (compelled  to  bear  the  weight  of 
heaven  on  hi*  ihouldert);  Talat,  vrelched :  Aitu,  virtue;  Eratt,  lovely. 
The  practice  of  anagrammatjnng  was  revived  and  became  extremely  popular 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Frandi  I.  Camden  in  his  Rimaiiut  coUeds 
together  a  curious  assortment  of  Latin,  French,  and  English  anagrams. 

P.  33S,  I.  J}.  The  acrostic  (Sxpo;  extreme,  orlxos,  line)  was,  like  the 
anagram,  invented  by  the  Greeks,  but  at  a  later  period.  EuselmH^  bishop 
of  C«latea,  in  bis  Life  of  the  Emperor  Constantioe,  prescrvei  a  coriona 
specimen  in  the  form  of  some  verses  supposed  to  be  by  the  Erythrzan  Sibyl, 
the  initial  letters  of  which  make  up  the  Greek  woids,  which,  trandaled,  are 
'Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour.'  Ranulf  Higdcn  in  his  Polyckradcou, 
and  Henry  Knighton  in  his  Ckroaielt,  indicate  in  acrostic  faihJMi,  by  the 
initial  letters  of  ihor  chapters,  the  authorship  of  their  respective  works. 
The  acrostic  was  very  popular  in  England  under  Elizabeth,  but  in  the 
sevenKcnth  century  was  abandoned  to  poetasters  and  drawing-room  poets, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

P.  3i%  1.  29.  Mercury  being  the  god  who  cairica  messages,  Meicuiius 
(Heicuiio,  Meicure,  Mercoiy)  was  the  common  name  for  any  newspaper  or 
ncWf-pamphlet  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  we  have  the  Mercuiius  Britan- 
dIcui,  Anti-BriUunicns,  Anglicns,  Aulicns,  CJvicus,  Gallo-Belgicas. 

P.  330,  I.  19.  Gilles  Menage,  a  popular  critic  and  litterateur  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  died  at  a  great  age  in  1693.  The  Mtaagtasa  is  a 
collection  of  his  bons  mots,  moral  maxims,  and  criticisms,  published  by  hii 
friends  shortly  after  his  death. 

1.  19.  A  witty  mock-hcioic  porm  in  four  cantos,  in  which  Saraiin 
(1603-1(154)  covers  with  ridicule  M.  Dulot,  the  inventor  of  Bouts-rimez. 
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Et  commc  soiu  lei  mun  de  U  gmyte  lAxi, 

Tomba  da  miuviii  V«n  le  penpW  rirohs.' 

P'  33)f  1>  13-    '^he  paragnmmatiit  producet  an  unexptdcd  or  ludicrout 

eifect  by  ctun^ng  a  lettn  or  lelleri  ia  >  ward,  is  by  writing  Mero  Toe 

Nero,  Buzfiiz  for  Bompai,  or  Oxbridge  Tor  Oxford.    Paronomaiia  (not  Para- 

Domaiia)  ii  a  play  upon  woidt,  or  pun,  ai — 

'Not  on  thy  sole  but  on  thy  tool,  hanb  Jew, 

Thou  makeit  thy  knife  keen.' 

'  Plocb,  lit.  '  a  plaiting.'  ii  uicd  by  Atiitotlk  for  the  in-wetrlag  ot  invohilioa 

of  a  diinutic  plot ;  here  it  muit  mean  »>ine  kind  of  complication  of  words. 

Antanaclant  ii  'the  use  of  a  word  in  an  altered  lenie.'    (Liddell  and  Scott'i 

P.  334, 1.  8.  The  Ltatrs  of  Atistxnelui,  a  Greek  author  of  Ihe  fourth 
century,  were  translated  into  Latin,  with  notei,  by  Josias  Merciet  (an  emi- 
nent French  scholar,  fathet-id-iaw  of  Saimaiiui  the  opponent  of  Milton), 
in  IJM- 

1.  IJ.    Eisay  on  Hit  NmnOH  Vitdtrstandiag,  Bk.  U.  Ch.  1.  (Motley.) 

P-  33'ii  1-  IP-  The  limbec,  now  uuially  written  '  alembic,'  is  the  veisel 
from  which  diililled  liquon  pais  to  the  receiver.     (Rkhirdion'i  Did.) 

P.  337, 1.  9.  These  '  conceits,'  or  instances  of  ipuriotu  wit,  are  fbund  in 
Cowley's  collection  or  lore  venci  oiled  the  AGilren.  One  example  may 
be  quoted  10  serve  ■>  an  illustration ;  trimbu  ab  uno  diict  omnis.  He  it 
addraung  the  paper  on  which  he  had  written  lome  liaei  10  his  mistieit 
with  lemon-juice.  '  If,'  he  says, '  after  holding  thee  before  Ihe  fire  so  as  to 
read   my  effusions,  my  mistress  pardon   thee,   then   tbou  wilt  enjoy  the 

"But  if  her  wisdom  grow  severe, 
And  suffer  not  her  goodness  10  be  there ; 
If  her  large  Tnetcies  cruellj  it  restrain ; 
Be  not  discouraged,  but  requite 
A  more  gentle  ordeal  fire. 
And  bid  her,  by  Lore's  flames,  read  it  again.' 
1.  31.    This  definition  of  wit  is  band  at  the  end  of  the  preface  (which 
ii  an  '  Apology  for  Heroic  Poetry  and  Poetic  License ')  to  Drydeo's  play 
of  AmbqyHa. 

P.  33S,  I.  5.  P^e  Bouhanci  (1628-1703),  in  his  excellent  little  work 
La  ManUrt  dt  bin  ptnser.  Dialogue  I,  has  discussed  al  length  this 
cpicslion,  how  far  truth  of  thought  is  essential  to  goodness  of  literary  work. 
He  quotes  front   'one   of  the   finest   wits  of  our   age'  (Boileau?)  Ihe 

'Rien  n'esi  beau  que  le  vrai ;  le  vrai  seul  est  aimable: 

II  doit  regner  partoul,  el  m£me  dans  la  &ble.' 

I.  19.    Observe  the  strength  of  the  prejudice,  transmitted  ftoni  the  age 

of  the  Renaissance,  igaiuit  any  art  that  was  not  classical  and  pagan.    So 

Addison,  in  his  RtmarH  on  Italy,  speaks  slightingly  of  that  *  vasIJSolhic 
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I^le  of  building,'  of  which  he  had  hncd  co  much,  the  Calhedrtl  of  MiUn, 
but  think>  Pilladio'i  Church  of  S.  Jutlina  it  Padiu  '  (he  most  hind- 
■ome,  luminous,  diiencombcKd   building   in  the  iniide'  that  he  has  ever 

1.  37.  J-  F.  Segnii  (1614-1701)  was  a  membn  of  the  French  Aodemj', 
and  the  author  of  1  piitoral  poem,  Alhit,  which  Boitean  deigned  to  praise 
in  lus  Arl  Poidjut. 

P.  339. 1.  14.  The  alluiion  ii  to  the  forty  shilling  fieeholdt,  which  by  a 
statute  of  Henry  VI,  still  in  force,  confeired  a  toIc  (di  the  counlj. 

P.  34O,  1. 10.  Ambergris,  or  Orey  Amber,  ii  a  solid,  opaque,  ash-coloured, 
fatty,  inRammable  tubsunce,  of  a  fragrant  odour  when  heated ;  it  ii  supposed 
to  tw  produced  in  the  viscera  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  Pulvillio  it  a  per- 
fumed powder,  highly  bthionible  in  the  last  century,  but  now  almost  gone 
oat  of  Die. 

P.  344, 1.  ai.     Hobbcs,  the  philosopher  of  Malnlesbury. 

P.  346, 1,  ii.  Surely  not ;  for  Butler's  object  in  Hudibrttt  was  to  '  pull 
down  and  degrade '  the  terrible  Puritan  soldiers  who  had  let  their  heel  on 
>  the  neck  of  ciownM  fortune  proad,'  and  humbled  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  of  England ;  bat  this,  as  Addiion  himself  had  juit  laid,  ■  is  best  done 
in  doggerel.* 

I.  34.    From  Waller's  lines  on  'the  Countess  of  Carlisle  in  mourning': — 
>  We  find  not  that  the  Laughler-loring  Dame 
Mourn'd  for  Anchises ;  '(was  enough  she  came 
To  grace  the  mortal  with  hn  deathless  bed, 
And  (hat  his  liring  eyes  such  beauty  fed.' 

1.38.    VAUigro.l.  1 1. 

P,  347, 1.  I.  Baltasar  Gracian,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  (d.  circa  1651),  wrote 
under  the  name  of  his  brother  Lorenzo  varioDS  critical  works  in  prose,  re- 
lating to  poetry,  rhetoric,  style,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  The  most  Cele- 
brated of  these  is  £1  Critieoa,  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  course  of  human 
life.  Gradan's  works  were  much  admired,  and  quickly  ttanihted  into 
French  and  Italian.  Yet  his  influence  on  Spanish  literary  taite  was  emi- 
nently pemidousi  he  introduced  into  Spanish  prose  that  false  taite,  that 
gaudy  and  artilicial  style,  inrcharged  with  trope  and  ornament,  that  rage  foi 
conceits,  which  Gongora  a  few  years  before  had,  under  the  name  of  tslUo 
tulto,  engrafted  upon  Spanish  poetry. 

P-  3SOi  I-  3»'  The  reference  is  to  the  series  of  eighteen  ppen,  ran^ng 
Jietween  Noi.  167  and  369,  which  Addison  had  devoted  to  an  daborale 
criticism  on  the  Paradiu  Lost.  Another  series  of  eleven  papers,  Nos,*!!' 
431,  on  the  Pltasvrta  cf  Imoginalhn,  is  mentioned  a  few  lines  below. 
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§  a.    The  Stage. 

P.  353.  I-  4-  I<1  Drydcn'i  comedy  of  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  which  j> 
tianslated  piellj  c\<nt\j  from  Molitrc's  L'EtouTdi,  Sir  Manin,  >  fooliih 
blundering  knighl,  teienidet  hii  miitreu  by  ondle-lighl,  holding  a  lute  and 
making  grimacei  ai  if  he  were  iiiiging,  while  hit  man,  Warner,  is  really 
singing  and  playing  in  a  dark  room  behind  hioi. 

P.  353. 1'  4'  The  gieat  merit  of  Handel  had  been  diKemed  by  some 
English  noblemen  who  visited  Hanovri,  and  ihey  prevailed  npon  him  to 
come  over  10  thii  conntry  in  1710.  Between  thii  date  and  1740  he  com- 
posed Ihirty-one  operaj  for  the  English  lUge,  of  which  Rinaldo  and  Ariaida 
was  the  first.  The  half  slighting  way  in  which  Addison  ipeiks  of  '  Mynheer 
Handel '  and  his  opera,  coupled  with  his  expression  of  wonder  (p.  359)  that 
any  one  should  prefer  the  Italian  Opera  to  the  stupid  borrowed  play  of  PXadra 
and  Hippalylus,  makes  one  suspect  that  Addison  had  little  ear  for  muiic ;  the 
words  and  iheatikal  accessories  in  an  opera  seem  to  count  &r  more  with 
him  than  the  lin  and  choruses. 

P.  354,  I.  la.  Lillte  beyond  what  Addison  tells  us  is  known  of  this 
SignoT  Nicolini,  under  whose  auspices  the  opera  wis  for  the  first  time  sung 
wholly  in  Italian  on  the  English  stage,  the  practice  having  been  previously 
■hat  the  English  members  of  the  iroufe  should  sing  in  English,  and  the 
Itatiant  in  Italian, 

P.  3J5,  L  1.  The  opera  of  Hydaspts — composed,  we  believe,  by  Buo- 
noncini — was  produced  at  the  Haymarkel  in  1710.  '  Hydaspes  is  a  sort  of 
profane  Daniel,  who  being  thrown  into  an  amphitheatre  to  be  devoured  by 
a  lion,  ii  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  love,  the  presence  of  his  mistress  among 
the  tpeclaton  insfdring  him  with  inch  courage,  that  after  appealing  to  the 
nioiuter  in  a  minor  key,  and  telling  him  that  he  may  tear  his  bosom  but 
cannot  (ouch  bis  heart,  he  attacks  him  in  the  relative  major,  and  strangles 
him."     (Sutherland  Edwards'  History  oflhe  Ofira.) 

P.3S6, 1-37-    Henri  Quatre. 

P.  357,  1.  I-  I  am  uncertain  what  play  and  what  character  are  here 
intended. 

1.  16.  It  may  be  well  here  to  note  down  a  few  particulars  supplemenury 
to  the  sketch  given  by  Addison  of  the  history  of  (he  Opera  in  England.  The 
open,  which  was  gradually  developed  out  of  the  sacred  musical  plays  oflhe 
fifteenth  century,  assumed  something  like  its  present  shape  in  Italy  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth.  Cardinal  Mazarin  introduced  the  Italian  opera  Intor 
France  in  1645  ;  it  was  immcdialely  imitated  by  French  composers,  and  the 
first  French  opera  appeared  in  the  following  year.  Cambert,  one  oflhe 
eatlies(  French  operatic  composeis,  was  driven  by  some  intrigue  among  the 
miuicians,  about  the  year  1 670,  to  repair  to  England ;  he  was  well  received 
by  Charles  II,  and  appointed  director  of  the  Court  muuc.  A  taste  for  opera 
and  operatic  music  naturally  arose  in  ihe  more  cultivated  portion  of  English 
society  it  the  same  period.     It  was  gratified  in  the  lirst  place  by  the  pioduc- 
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tioni  of  Engliih  compouri  of  great  mnil, — would  that  fhejr  hid  \tCt  worthjr 
inhtrilots  of  Ihtir  genius! — Lock  and  Purcell.  To  these  men  the  itream 
of  that  noble  national  maiie  wbich  England  once  poiteiied  deicnided,  through 
the  muqucs,  pageants,  balladj,  and  tongs  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stu^trt 
periods ;  but  about  this  lime  it  ippean  to  have  dried  up.  Lock's  beautiful 
music  to  Macbeth,  ai  ahered  by  Davenant,  was  peifoimcd  in  1673.  But 
neither  this,  nor  the  music  which  Purcell  wrote  in  i6S[  (hii  first  effort 
designed  for  the  stage)  for  Lee's  Iragedy  of  rJtndosiM,— though  of  an 
operatic  cast — falls  strictly  under  the  delinition  of  opera.  Soon,  hoverer, 
opens  in  English,  written  partially  upon  the  Italian  model,  were  produced. 
Dryden  wrote  two,  Khtg  Arthur  and  Albion  and  Albanms ;  for  the  first 
Purcell  supplied  the  music.  In  l69t ;  for  the  second,  the  FreDcbman  Grabut. 
Purcell  also  composed  the  music  for  Betterton't  opera  of  Tit  Praphtust,  tor 
that  called  TTit  Fairy  Qutm,  an  adaptation  irom  Shakeiptare's  Midsummer 
Nigkfi  Dnant,  and  Tor  the  Tnaptsi,  another  absurd  adaptation,  by  Dryden 
and  Davenant,  of  Shakeq>eare's  play.  But  this  bright  spirit  wis  taken  away 
from  us  by  an  untimely  death  in  1695.  About  that  time,  tayi  Downes, 
Bctterton,  the  chief  actor  and  manager  of  bis  day,  finding  thjst  the  taste  of 
the  English  nobility  inclined  decidedly  to  fordgs  music,  expended  during  ten 
years  great  labour  and  large  sums  of  money  in  bringing  over  Italian  and  Frencb 
singers,  with  little  gain  to  himself  but  large  proiits  to  flitni.  The  mantle 
of  Purcell  unrorlunately  fell  on  Clayton,  a  compoter  of  execrable  music, 
which,  when  Buononcini  and  others  were  rising  up  in  Italy,  and  Handel  in 
Oenniny.  decided  the  i]untion  speedily  against  'native  talent.'  This  Clayton 
composed  the  muiic  for  Arsinot,  an  opera  translated  into  English  from  the 
Ilaliin.  and  designed  to  be  performed  entirely  in  the  Italian  manner.  Arsiuoe 
was  brought  out  in  1705,  Mrs.  Tolli  taking  the  part  oi  prima  donna. 
and  Marguerite  de  I'Epine  singing  Italian  airs  before  and  after  the  per- 
formance. Addison's  own  opera  of  Rosamond,  the  music  by  Cliyloii, 
appeared  in  1707,  and  failed  signally.  (Downe's  Rostiui,  Sutherland 
Edwards'  HiHorf  0/ Iht  Optra.) 

1.  31.    For  a  notice  of  this  opera  see  the  preceding  note. 

P.  3S8, 1.  8.  The  music  of  the  opera  o!  Camilla  was  written  by  Marco 
Antonio  Buononcini,  the  brother  of  the  composer  oSAlmahidi  and  Hydaspis. 
It  was  brought  out  at  the  opera-house  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  in  1705, 
and  sungpartly  ul  English,  partly  In  Italian,  Mrs.  Tofts  sustaining  effectively 
the  part  of  Camilla,  while  the  tenoi  Valeniini  addressed  her  in  impassionetl 
strains  in  a  language  of  which  she  did  i^ot  know  a  word.  The  music  of 
this  opera  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful.  (Sutherland  Edwards.)  If 
the  opera  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  Baker's  Biogr.  Dram,  as  having 
been  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1706  be  not  a  different  work,  the 
English  words  were  by  one  Owen  Mac  Bwiiiy. 

J"-  359.  '■  '7-  The  modem  librttlo,  in  which  the  Italian  words  are  on 
one  side  and  an  English  translation  on  the  other,  had  probably  not  yet 
come  into  use  when  Addison  wrote.  l>.l)ilQlC 
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1.  34.  Tht  Fkadra  and  Hippdylui,  tnnilaled  and  alletcd  bj  Edmuiid 
Smith  fiom  Racine's  great  tragedy  of  Phidre,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hay- 
market  hi  1 709,  and  almost  inunediatelj  damned. 

P.  360, 1.  8.  Uafottunitety  EngJith  music  was  of  iDcb  a  poor  quatily  that 
it  could  not  stand  its  groand ;  nor  arc  things  much  belter  at  the  present  da;. 

1.33.    See  note  to  p.  357,1.  16. 

P.  361,  L  38.     Tvidfth  Sight,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

P.  361,  1.  15.  BaplitU  Lully,  though  not  absolutely  the  founder  of 
French  opera,  was  one  of  iis  earlieit  promoters ;  bis  first  opera  came  out  in 
1673.  He  roie  to  great  honour  through  the  favour  of  Loub  XIV,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1687. 

1.33.     TheRt. 

P.  364, 1.  30,     See  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Aristotle's  Potlies. 

P-  36S1  '■  3-  The  Orphan  and  Vinia  Pruirvtdut  by  Otway,  (Edipus 
is  by  Lee  and  Drydeu,  Oroonoih)  by  Southeme;    for  the  rest  see  note  on 

p.  ijo,  1. 10. 

'1.  11.  Tht  Mourning  Bridt  \t  Congrcve'i  only  tragedy;  Tamtrlam  and 
Ulytus  are  by  Kowe.  Speaking  of  the  first  appearance  of  these  playl, 
Downes  says  thai  the  Mounting  Bride  (1697)  '  had  inch  iDccest  that  it 
cODtinncd  acting  uninterrupted  Ihiiteen  days  together;'  that  Tanwlaitt 
(1700),  through  the  excellent  acting  of  Betterton,  Vanbnigh,  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  became  a  itocic  play;  and  that  [TJjisus  (170J),  being 
Mcellently  well  performed,  had  a  successfiil  run,  but  fdl  short  of  TamtrloKt 
and  the  AitM6aui  Slip-mothtr,  by  the  same  author.  (This  is  the  same 
'Downs  the  prompter,'  under  whose  name  there  is  a  curious  letter  in 
No.  193  of  the  Taller.)  On  the  Phtdra  and  Hippt^ytus  see  note  to 
p.  359- 

I.  10.  The  Tragi^comedy  was  not '  the  product  of  the  English  theatre.' 
The  play  of  La  CHtitina,  the  earliest  regular  dramatic  piece  known,  written 
in  Spaiu  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  called  a  '  tragicomedia ' ;  and  one  or 
more  of  the  plays  of  Timoneda,  a  Spanish  dramatist  rather  anterior  to 
were  so  designated.  Tragi-comedy  was  much  in  £iirour  with 
d  Fletcher,  the  latter  of  whom  describes  it  as  a  kind  of  play 
which  ends  happily,  but  in  which  some  of  the  principal  characters  are 
brought  so  near  to  destruction  that  the  true  tragic  interest  is  exdted. 
Addison's  description  of  such  a  play  is  generally  quite  true,  that  it  was  a 
'  motley  piece  of  mirth  and  sorrow ' ;  bnt  this  is  what  the  public  taste  de- 
manded, both  in  Spain  and  in  England,  at  the  time  when  the  national  drama 
iq  each  counlt^  was  in  full  vigour.  Lope  de  Vega,  no  less  than  Shakespeare, 
relieved  hia  tragic  scenes  with  comic  talk  and  droll  situations;  for,  ai  he 
honestly  said, '  Ihe  pecyle  pays  for  amusement,  and  it  must  have  it.' 

P.  366, 1.  7.  Oeoige  PdwcU  was  both  author  atul  actor ;  at  one  time  he 
was  regarded  as  rivalling  Betterton ;  bat  he  was  negligent  and  idle,  and  pre- 
sumed loo  much  ou  his  own  powers,  so  as  to  lose  at  last  the  favour  of  ths 
public    In  Ifit  later  yean  h«  took  to  drinking,  and  died  in  17I4> 
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I.  ji,  The  Gnt  and  (h<id  acU  of  <Xdipus  were  written  by  Dryden,  tha 
rest  by  Let. 

P.  367,  I.  9,  The  Cottjuist  0/  Mixico  ii  the  lecond  liUe  of  Dtyden'i 
popular  heroic  play.  TTie  ladiiM  Emperor. 

I.  16.  In  the  last  act  of  Otway'i  tragedy  of  Vtnia  Pratrvtd,  in  the 
iniddle  of  an  impauioned  and  highly  vroughl  icene  between  Jaffier  and 
Belvidera,  the  bell  it  heard  to  toll  for  the  ezecutjoa  of  Piene,  the  arcb- 
Conipirator. 

P-  i6g,  t-  31  ■     The  tragedy  of  Lis  Horactt. 

P.  J7o,  1.  g.    The  Elicira. 

P-  37li  t-  37'  ChriitophcT  Bullock  (d.  1714),  besides  writiDg  Kveril 
playi  himielf,  «rai  a  good  and  sprightly  actor  in  hii  day,  the  poiti  of 'fopi, 
pert  gentlemen,'  &C.,  being  luttained  by  him  with  effect.  (Baker't  Biogr. 
Dramalica.)  Henry  Norrii  wa>  chiefly  known  for  his  admirable  petfomi- 
inc«  in  Firqahir't  coniedy  of  TTu  CvittaiU  Coufh,  whence  he  actjaired 
the  nick-name  of '  Jubilee  Dicky.' 

P-  373. 1-  33'  Downei  tells  ui  thai  about  1690  Congreve's  Old  Bacttlor 
and  DiaiUt  Dtaltr,  and  Sontheme's  Fatal  Maniagt,  were  acted  with  moA 
applause  at  Dniry  Lane, '  specially  Mr.  Doggett's  and  Madame  Barry's  per- 
formances being  nnparalleHed.'  He  was  a  most  successiul  actor  of  comedy 
for  many  yean,  and  retiring  from  the  (tage  with  a  competence,  settled  it 
Ellham,  where  he  died  in  1711.  Me  was  a  staunch  friend  to  the  Hanore- 
rian  succession,  and  founded  the  lace  for  Tbamet  watermen  known  as  thsl 
for  '  Doggett's  coat  and  badge,'  which  is  annually  rowed  on  the  lit  August, 
the  anniversaiy  of  Oeoige  I'l  accession. 

P.  374, 1.  140.    £olus  (Virg.  !Ea.  \.  Si), 

'civuiD  conversa  cnsinde  monteni 
Impuht  in  bins.' 

P.  375t '.  14.  Scenery  and  scenic  eRecU  were  unknown  to  the  EngUih 
stage  before  the  ciril  war,  and  for  some  lime  after  the  Rettoration.  They 
gradually  came  into  use  during  the  leign  of  Charies  II,  the  competitioa  of 
the  different  theatres  compelling  a  continual  enlargement  of  these  sonrces  of 
attraction,  when  they  were  once  introduced.     (Wright's  Hial.  HiMvimta.) 

L  15.  Salmotkeus,  a  king  of  Elii,  ii  said  in  Greek  mythology  to  hin 
endeavoured  to  imitate  ihe  lightnings  of  Jore  by  driving  his  chariot  over  1 
braien  bridge,  and  scattering  blazing  torches  around  hiaa  ai  he  paued.  For 
his  impiety  Jnpiler  smote  him  with  his  thunderbolts,  and  assigned  to  him  ■ 
hot  place  in  Tartarus.    (Viig.  JEa.  vi.  585.) 

I- 15.  Tbomas  Rynter  (1639-1 714)  was  a  member  ofOray'sInn,  but  pre- 
fetiing  literature  to  the  law,  entered  the  Geld  of  dramatic  ciiticitm,  and  in  the 
ambition  '  to  be  binuelf  Ihe  great  lublime  be  drew,*  produced  the  model  tta- 
gedy  of  Edgar  in  1677.  This  play,  which  is  in  rhyme,  has  an  Anglo-Saion 
I^ot:  Si.  DnnsUn,who  is  of  course  represented  as  an  ambitions  tutbnlent  monk, 
^ys  aa  important  part  j  Edgar,  howerer,  defies  the  proud  ecdesiaitic  and  re- 
wires to  many  hu  god-child  in  spite  of  him;  the  piece,  &m^  called  t 
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tiagedy.  windi  up  with  »  brace  of  marriagts.  In  two  Iracts,  enlilled  Tht 
Tragedies  0/  the  Last  Agt  (1678).  and  A  Short  VUa  of  Tragedy  (1*93). 
R;mci,  in  a  lOugh  and  boiilerout  style,  compared  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Fletcher  to  the  great  tragedians  of  antiquilf ,  greallj  to  the  diiadvantage 
of  the  fonner.  The  plays  of  Shaketpeate  which  he  lingles  out  Tot  hii 
foolish  animadvenion  are  Olhello  and  Julius  Coior.  Whether  he  wrote 
any  other  tract  on  Kii^  Ltar  I  cannot  iay,  but  1  hiie  not  mil  with  any 
iuch ;  perhaps  it  is  a  slip  of  Addiioo's.  But  Rymei's  name,  in  spile  oF 
Uteiaiy  fiilurei,  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  Engliih 
historical  Undent,  on  account  of  that  great  collection,  edited  by  him,  of 
important  ttate-papen,  national  and  international,  which  gon  by  the  name 
of  Rymer's  Fadtra. 

F.  376, 1.  S.  Andr£  Dacter  (16SI-1711)  was  a  rdined  critic  and  an 
indefatigable  scholar  j  he  edited  or  translated  Horace,  Aristotle'l  Poffi'el, 
FlDlaich's  Livtt,  the  Rijleiaotu  of  Marcus  Aureliui,  &c.,  &C.  Trained  under 
a  famous  scholar,  Tanneguy  Lefine,  he  fell  in  Iotc  with  his  tutor's  daughter,  - 
and  married  her ;  she  became  the  celebrated  Madame  Dacier,  and  raised  her 
name,  through  her  leamiiig  and  talents,  to  an  equality  with  that  of  hei 
husband. 

t.  18.  Archbishop  Whately  used  to  lay,  with  reference  to  the  profundity 
imputed  to  certain  authori,  that  there  might  be  two  reasons  why  yoD  could 
not  see  to  the  bottom  of  a  stream, — either  becaute  it  was  deep,  or  because  it 

I.  33.    The  god  of  ridicule  and  satire. 

P-  377<  '•  'S.  From  tite  prologue  to  the  Andria  of  Terence ;  the  linn 
mean, '  whose  carelcsincsi  be  prefers  to  emulate  rather  than  the  dull  indnitty 
of  these  [his  critics].' 

1.  30.  The  pauage  in  the  first  volume  of  Soulh's  Sermons  (Oxf. 
ed.  of  1S41),  at  p.  l63. 

1.  39.    Pliny,  Nai.  BUl.  xxxvii.  3. 


5  3.     On  Literary  Malteri. 

P.  379,  I.  a.  The  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  short  Ireatite  is,  the 
Difmci  qfPoeiy  ;  it  wii  wiillen  about  1584- 

I.  33.  This  theory  of  the  motives  which  induced  Momet  to  write  the 
Iliad  is  tidlculoui,  seeing  that  the  main  portions  of  the  poem  were  certainly 
in  existence  at  least  three  hundred  years  before  the  Persian  empire  was 
founded. 

I.  3S.  Addison's  notion  is,  thai  Chevy  Chan  was  writlea  dnting  the  war 
of  the  Iloset,  and  that  the  concluding  verie,  alluding  to  the  feudi  of  noble- 
men, is  almost  a  demonstration  of  this.  But  the  theory  breaks  down 
altogether,  for  the  old  genuine  version  of  the  ballad,  printed  (with  many  in- 
■ccaracies)  at  the  beginning  of  Percy's  Rilijues,  and  accurately  giren  In  Mr, 
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Skeit'i  Sptciintns  0/ English  LitiraOin,  caatains  no  tudi  CRH^ading  vrnr, 
but  ea4t  at  follows : — ■ 

'JhMu  Crist  our  bilyt  bete, 

And  lo  the  biji  u>  brynge  t 
Thui  waa  the  hounlTagc  of  tbc  Chivyal : 
God  icndc  oi  alle  good  ending)' 
Much  dncuition  bu  uiwn  liom  time  to  ^me  on  the  dite  and  other  rela- 
tion! of  the  poem,  retpccting  which  Ke  Mr.  Hiki*  prelace  in  BiiJiop  Pirey's 
Folio  MS.,  and  theobserrationt  of  Percy,  Warton,  and  Skeat.  Thii  ii  not 
the  place  for  any  lesglbaied  examination  of  the  matter,  but  1  will  briefly 
(tate  the  conchwou  vhtch  to  my  owa  mind  appear  moil  probaUe.  ( i )  The 
author  of  the  ballad  was  a  Northumberland  man ;  witnea  the  TiTid  local 
touchei, '  Qlendale  glytteryde  on  iher  armor  biyght,* '  the  watler  a  Twyde," 
■  the  bowndei  of  Tividale,' '  Ser  Johan  of  Agenlone,'  &c.  (1)  The  poon  is 
not  historical.  The  conflict  deicribed  in  it  is  called  in  one  place  the  battle 
of  Otterburo ;  but  ta  the  real  battle  of  Otterbum,  fought  in  1 388,  no  Percy 
was  killed ;  moreover  Otterbum  liei  many  miles  amy  fiom  the  Tweed  and 
Tevioidale,  where  the  scene  of  action  it  laid  in  the  earlier  venes ;  lastly,  the 
king  of  Scotland,  at  the  date  of  Otterbum,  was  named  Robert,  not  Junes ; 
no  Jamt!  reigned  in  Scotland  before  14*4.  (3)  But  the  character  of  the 
hatidwriting,  and  the  lingniitic  forms  in  the  earliest  MS.  (Ashmole  4B),  pre- 
clude >ii  from  aisignfaig  the  ballad  to  a  liter  date  than  the  middle  of  the 
fifteendi  century.  (4)  Writing  under  Henry  VI.  the  author  pcobaUj  con- 
fbonded  together,  throng  the  defect  of  bis  own  memory  or  of  the  popular 
traditions,  the  battle  of  Pepperden,  fboght  in  1436,  and  that  of  Otterbum. 
Or  rather,  shall  we  lay  ?  having  fdll  knowledge  of  many  a  bloody  duel  be- 
tween brave  Scotch  and  English  borderers,  in  that  incessiiit  frontier  fbny 
wbkh  devaitated  the  marches  for  many  geoeratioiii,  and  having  also  the 
popular  accounls  of  the  larger  conBicti  at  Otterbum,  Homitdon,  and  Pepper- 
den (at  all  of  which  Pcrcin  and  Douglaiei  contended  for  victory)  con- 
fusedly present  to  hii  mind,  he  wove  an  original  poem  out  of  these  abundant 
materials,  in  luch  a  way  ai,  while  setting  at  nought  historic  accuracy,  to  fill 
his  canvas  with  noble  figures,  boldly  drawn  and  skilfully  grouped  or  coiv- 
trasled,  whose  separate  actioiu  and  miifortuoes  differed  little  from  those 
which  true  tradition  recorded,  though  the  salting  and  cosnection  in  which 
they  were  exhilntetl  were  totally  unhistorical. 

P.  3S0,  L  5.  The  ArgoHautua  of  Valerius  Placcus,  and  the  TkAaU  a( 
Statins. 

P.  3S3. 1.  34.  Ilmaybeconsideredceitain  that  Iberersioa  of  Chevy  Chase 
known  to  Sidney  was  not  this  from  which  Addison  quotes  (the  language  and 
style  of  which  iccm  to  place  it  in  the  sereDteenth,  or  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century),  but  that  which  has  been  described  in  a  fatmtl 
note,  IS  composed  in  Ac  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  pnserved  in 
one  of  the  Ashmole  MSS.  The  newer  version,  however,  follows  the  olikt 
one  pretty  doial;,  as  the  reader  may  (e«  by  comparing  th*  two  In  Ptr^'t 


RaliquB.      Additoa's  copj  appean  to  bare  agreed  almoit  word  for  word 
with  that  rrom  wbich  Peicy  piinted  the  newer  vtriion. 
P.  386,  L  11.    The  old  vettion  has:— 

'  The  swine  fethait  that  his  arrows  bar, 
Wilh  his  hait  blood  the  wear  wete.' 
P.  387, 1,  a.   Hod.  i,  3,  97.    The  bear,  though  btougbt  to  the  ground  by 
his  nuinttoas  auwiinis,  ttill  lightt  despecatel)' : — 

'  As  Widdrington,  In  doleful  dompt, 
la  uud  to  light  Dpon  hii  itumpt.' 
P.  389,1.  JO.     Richard  Beotley.     (Tegg.l 
P.  390. 1.  16.    The  day  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

P.  39>,  1.  I S.  The  Essay  OR  Critidsm,  by  Pope,  had  been  idvertiwd  in 
the  Spalalor  ifa  the  i  glh  May,  171I,  about  teven  monthi  before  this  paper 
was  written,  as  to  aj^ear  on  that  day.  It  was  this  poem  which  first 
brought  Pope  prominently  into  notice,  for  his  Faslorals,  which  had  ap. 
peared  in  1709,  had  neither  received  nor  deserved  much  attention.  Addi- 
ton'i  warm  praise  in  Ihii  paper,  which  must  have  been  the  means  of  making 
the  poem  known  to  thousands  of  readers  who  would  otherwise  never  have 
heard  of  it,  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Essay,  Pope, 
under  the  impression  that  the  number  was  written  by  Steele,  wrote  to  him 
(^Dec.  30,  1711),  saying  that  he  had  just  read  the  Sptclator  of  the  aotb, 
*  wherein,  though  it  be  the  highest  satisfaction  to  find  oneself  commended  by 
a  person  whom  all  the  world  commends,  yet  I  am  not  mote  obliged  to  you 
for  that,  thin  for  your  candour  and  frankness  in  acquainting  me  with  the 
error  I  have  been  guilty  of,  in  speaking  too  freely  of  my  broiber  moderns.' 
Iq  a  tone  of  rather  exaggerated  humility,  he  asks  the  Spectilot's  corrections 
for  the  future,  kisses  the  rod  of  his  criticism,  and  abnost  protests  against  the 
too  hberal  exprtssion  of  his  praise.  The  'strokes  of  ihit  nature,'  (i.e.  at- 
tacks on  Pope's  btothet  poeti,)  which  Addison  refers  to,  are  all  geatral, 
unless  we  except  the  lines  which  Dennis  took  to  himself,  beginning  '  But 
Applus  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak.'  In  a  passage  at  1.  36,  those  writers 
who  have  joined  poetry  to  criticism  are  castigated : — 

'  Some  have  it  first  for  wits,  then  poets,  passed, 
'         Turned  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last.' 
But  the  passage  which  Addison  bad  chiefly  in  view  was  probably  that  be- 
ginning at  1.  604,  where,  speaking  of  the  obscure  veisifieti  of  his  day.  Pope 
says:— 

'What  crowds  o(  these,  impenitenlly  bold. 
In  loonds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old, 
Siill  rvn  on  poets  in  1  raging  vein, 
Ev'n  to  the  dregs  and  squeezing  of  the  brain. 
Strain  out  the  last  dull  droppings  of  their  sense. 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  of  impotence,' 
P-  393'  '■  9-    Petronius  the  satirist,  and  Quintilian  the  critic  and  rhetori- 
cian, both  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  1 
L  1                                               *   *  y 
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P.  394. 1.  30.  WentwOTih  Dillon,  mil  of  Rosconunon  (i633-i£S4},  m* 
Ihe  auibor  of  the  Essaf  on  Tramlalid  Virst,  which,  with  gt«it  iuequalitj 
of  merit,  contains  not  >  few  vigorous  pasiagei.  Some  of  the  beil  linu  in 
the  Eaay  on  Criticism  were  Higgeiled  by,  not  to  iij  borrowed  from, 
pauagci  in  Roscommon'i  poem.  Jobn.  LoH  SbilEeld  (1649-1711),  wrote 
tbit  Eiioy  oit  i!il  Art  ^f  Pmlry,  fuggeited,  probably,  by  Boileau'i  L'Art 
Pofdjut,  and  alto  au  Eaay  on  Satire,  in  which  he  wai  uid  to  have  been 
helped  by  Dryden.  The  Essay  ou  Pottry  wai  much  commended  both  bj 
Dryden  and  Pope;  the  latter  quotei  in  the  Estay  on  CriticLm  the  tecoitd 
line  of  SheiEeld't  poem, — 

'  Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  veil.* 
All   tlie   poemi   here  named  ate  of  that  critico  xsthetic  class,  for  which 
HoiMe'i  Art  PoUica  supplied  the  inipiratioa  and  the  praloljpe. 


TALES  AND  ALLEGORIES. 

P.  398, 1.  II.  So  Pope,  in  bit  beautiful  detcriptioa  of  the  red  man'i 
bearcD,  paints  it  as — 

'  Some  safer  world  id  depth  of  woods  embracedi 
Some  happier  island  in  the  water;  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  tutire  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Chrisliam  thirst  far  gold.'    Essay  on  Man. 

P.  399, 1. 10.  Cowley's  Essay  On  iki  Daitgir  0/ ProcraUinauoa—'  There's 
no  fooling  with  life  when  it  is  once  turned  beyond  forty.'     ^Moiley.) 

F.  400, 1.  5.  A  verb,  such  as  ■  dictate,'  which  can  not  have  a  ptrscit  for 
its  object  in  the  active  voice,  can  never  have  a  petiou  fot  its  subject  in  the 
passive.  Bishop  Huid  says,  '  if  lued  at  all,  it  should  be  diclaltd  (0 ; '  but 
that  is  not  piediely  Addisoa't  meaning.  AU  that  he  wished  to  saj  wat,that 
the  father's  natural  affection,  no  lets  than  the  rules  of  prudence,  dietattd 
that  be  should  try  to  make  himself  beloved  by  his  son. 

P.  404,  1.  1 1 .  The  coarse  word  in  the  original  is  meant  to  conrey  the 
■atcistic  suggestion  that  doctors,  equally  with  soldiers,  often  put  a  prematuie 
end  to  banian  life. 

P.  406.  la  the  preceding  number  (omitted  from  this  selection),  Addison 
tells  us  that  the  drcumsiances  which  he  has  woven  into  the  tale  of  Con- 
stantia  and  Theodouus  were  related  to  him  by  a  French  priest,  with  whom 
he  was  travelling  in  a  stage  coach.  1  hazard  the  conjecture  that  this  tale 
■uggested  to  Goldsmith  his  poem  of  >  The  Hermit,'  though  the  endiDs  is 
different. 
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P.  411. 1.  9.  The  maleriils  for  the  story  of  H«od  and  Miriamne  iie 
lifcen  from  JoKpbui'  Antiquilits  of  tin  Jiat. 

P.  415,  1.  II.  'The  l»st  pelilion  I  heard.'  It  should  oot  bo  'I,'  but 
'Menippui,'  for  AddisoD  u  uol  teliting  the  (able  iii  the  Snt  person,  ai  in 
the  Viiion  c/Mirza. 

P.  416, 1.  4.     The  pasMgei  quoted  ace,  11,  riii.  69,  Mo.  ili.  715. 

P.  419. 1-IJ-    Sfe  No.  445,  page  98, 

L  11.    Daniel  V.  37. 

P.  411, 1.  II.  This  itoi]'  fonas  the  plot  of  Aritlophanes' comedy,  oi 
molality,  of  Pbitut. 


VARIA. 

P.  497,  No.  50.  Of  thii  paper  Swift  wiole  to  Stella,— >  Yeitecday  it 
(the  Spectator)  wai  made  of  ■  noble  hint  I  gate  (Steele)  long  ago  for  hit 
Talleri,  about  an  Indian  loppoied  to  write  bii  traveti  into  England.  1  repent 
he  ever  had  it.  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  lubjecl.  I 
believe  he  hai  ipcnt  it  all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine 
too.'  Imaginiiig  that  the  paper  waa  by  Steele,  whereai  it  was  laWy  written 
by  Addicon,  and  ihat  it  was  suggested  by  the  'noble  hint'  which  he  had 
given.  Swift  seems  to  have  fancied,  hit  memory  playing  him  false,  that  the 
'  under  hiuti"  were  also  hii  own  original  property;  but  the  presence  of  the 
Addisonian  humour  throughout  the  paper  is  too  evident  to  permit  of  a  doubt 
as  to  it!  true  parentage.  The  '  hint '  has  been  abundantly  followed  up  by 
varioui  writers;  witness  the  Ltltrts  Pmemts  of  Monlesquieu,  Guldsmilh'i 
CUizm  qflhi  Wvrld,  and  Moriei's  Hadji  Baba  ia  England. 

L  1.  The  four  kings  here  mentioned  were  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  Indians 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  British  colonists  to  come  and  pay  their 
respeas  to  Queen  Anne.  (Morley.)  In  a  book  called  'Same  Account  of 
the  English  Stage  from  1660  to  1830  "  (Balh  1833),  it  is  staled  ihat  on  the 
14th  April,  1710,  the  four  kings  went  la  itt  Macbtlh  at  the  Haymarkct ; 
but  the  'gods'  in  the  gallery  raised  such  a  clamour  and  disturbance,  because, 
ihey  laid,  they  had  paid  their  money  to  tee  the  Indian  kings,  and  their 
majesties,  being  sealed  in  a  retired  boi,  were  hardly  vinble,  that  the  p!ay 
could  not  proceed  1  it  last  four  chairs  were  brought  and  placed  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  kings,  with  great  good-humour,  consented  to  sit  upon  ihem, 
so  as  10  become  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

P.  411;,  I.  37.     Men  and  women  have  changed  parti  since  ihent 

P-  4  30, 1.  I  •  The  allusion  is  to  the  patches  then  so  mach  nom ;  sea  No. 
81,  page  356. 

P.  431, 1.  «7.    Dorset  became  Lord  Chambirlain  at  the  Revolution,  and 

had  the  unwekome  duly  imposed  upon  him  of  depriving  Dryden  of  his  post 

Ll2 
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and  pension  »s  pott  Uurtate.  It  ii  siid  indeed  by  Lord  Maoulaj'  (Hisl.  of 
England,  Hi.  14),  that  Donet  gave  to  the  poet  daring  his  life  out  of  hit 
own  pocket  an  annual  pension  equal  to  that  which  he  had  loit.  Hii  antho- 
litiei  ate, — 1.  An  assertion  to  ihat  ctlcci  made  by  Prior  in  the  dedication  of 
hit  Works  to  the  ion  of  this  Lord  Dorset,  an  assertion  made  at  the  time 
when  Prior  vii  a  Whig  (he  afterwaidi  lalted),  and  a  personal  and  political 
opponent  of  Dr}-den  %  1.  Some  tcntriioDi  linet  by  that  dull  poet  and  furious 
partisan.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  written  in  1695,  intimating  that  Dotaet — 

'  DesiHBed  (he  flatterer  [Diyden],  but  the  poet  fed.' 
It  t>  likely  enough  that  Prior  had  no  other  authority  for  bit  useilion  than 
the  loose  wotdi  of  Blackmore,  whjdi  need  not  imply  more  than  that  Drydeo 
experienced  the  occasional  bounty  of  Dorset,  a  thing  by  no  means  im- 
probable. On  the  other  »de  we  have  several  distinct  declaiationi  of  Dryden 
thai  he  wat  prnied  by  poverty  since,  and  because  of,  the  lost  of  hit  pension. 
It  becomes  therefore  a  qnetlion  between  the  Teradty  of  Dryden  and  that  of 
Prior,  and,  of  the  two,  we  prefer  to  believe  Dryden. 

I.  36.  Alceite,  the  misanthrope  of  Molitee's  play,  prefers  to  a  fantastic 
and  affected  sonnet  which  its  author  has  juit  recited,  an  '  M  song,  sach  as 
that  which  I  am  going  to  repeat  to  you : ' — 

'  Si  le  roi  m'arail  donn^ 

Paris  sa  grand'ville, 

Et  qu'il  me  fallilt  quitter 

L'amour  de  ma  mie, 
Je  dirais  au  roi  Henri; 
Reprenez  votre  Paris; 
J'aime  mieux  ma  mii,  oh  gall 

P.  437,  I'll.  The  'Bayle'  here  quoted  it  perhaps  Francis  Bayle,  a 
native  of  Langnedoc,  who  died  in  1709,  and  wat  a  celebrated  medical 
writer  in  his  day.  The  work  referred  to  might  be  his  '  Diisertationes 
phytic*,  nbi  principia  proprietatnm  in  oeconomia  corporit  animalis  in  plantit 
et  animalibna  demoniLranlur '  (1677). 

1.  iS.     Cic.  De  Nat.  Deorum,  ii.  51. 

1.  30.  William  Dampier,  a  Somersetshire  man.  bom  about  165},  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  English  buccaneers  or  sea  roveri,  who  were  the 
terror  of  the  Spanish  coloniej  and  commerce  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
published  bis  Voyage  rcamd  iMt  World  in  1691.  His  Verges  were  after- 
wards published  in  three  volumes  between  the  years  1697  and  IJ09. 

P.  438,  I.  1.  'Neque  calce  lupus  quenquam,  neque  denta  petit  bos.' — 
Horace. 

1.  19.     Essay  on  Huinan  UadtrUanding,  Bk.  II.  Ch.  ix.  5  13.  (Morley.) 

I-  33.  The  passage  is  in  Dr.  Henry  More's  Antidote  againtl  Aihdsm, 
Book  II,  ch.  31.  Henry  More  (1614-1687)  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Cambridge  school  of  Platoniiing  divines.  Jerome  Cardan,  a  native  ofPavia, 
a  celebrated  medical  and  philosophical  writer,  died  at  Kojne  in  I575> 
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P.  439, 1.  31.  Ptoiunl,  in  bii  Briiish  Zoology,  dyi  notbing  about  the 
mole't  eye  haiiiig  '  but  one  humouT  in  it,'  but  slilu  thai  the  eye,  beuilei 
being  veiy  email  and  closei/  covered  with  fur,  has  '  a  third  very  wonderful 
cantriiaoce  for  its  security,  being  fumiihed  with  a  ceitain  mnsde,  by  which 
the  animal  bai  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  eisettiiig  it  according  to  iti 

P.  444,  t.  35.  Addiioii  if  referting  to  the  colouit  worki  of  the  school- 
men of  the  middle  ages,  such  at  Peter  Lombard.  Aquinas,  and  Scolus.  whose 
treatise!  are  made  up  of  Qiizsliones,  Objectionet,  and  Kesponsiones,  and 
divided  into '  Distinctiones.' 

P.  445, 1.  J.  The  lane  in  question  still  retains  its  name ;  it  turni  ont  of 
High  Street,  just  below  University  College. 

1.  S.  Father  Mailinus  Smigleciui,  ■  Polish  Jesuit,  died  at  Kalicz  in  1618. 
His  treatise  on  Logic  is  highly  praised  by  Rapin,  whose  eulogy  is  endorsed 
by  Bayle,  '  The  English,'  lays  Bayle,  '  have  done  justice  10  this  work  of 
Smiglecius  ;  they  have  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  in  their  country.'  It  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1658. 

I.  10.  Deiiderius^rasmui  (1467-1536),  the  great  promoter  of  learning  in 
the  liiteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam.  The  Greek  TeiUnient 
was  first  given  10  the  world  in  piiut  tinder  his  care. 

I.  «3.  Louis  XIV  of  France,  whom  the  victoiloni  lo^c  of  Marlborough's 
guns  at  Blenheim  and  Oudenarde  had  'baffled  at  his  own  weapons.' 

'■33-  The  ''"'■y  is  told  of  the  Eniperoc  Hadriao.  See  Bacon's  Apo- 
phlhtgms.  No.  160.     (Morley.) 

I.  37,     Hudibras,  Part  ii.  %  I,  *97  ;  — 

'  Quoth  she,  I've  heard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers.' 

I.  40.  The  French  Huguenots  who  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  England, 
Holland,  and  other  countries,  upon  the  RcTocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685. 

to  the  articte  in  Bayle's  Dictionary 
scholar  who  bred  in  England  during 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  died  in  15)0  (Morley). 
What  Ammonlus  said  as  to  the  price  of  wood  being  raised  by  the 
executions  at  Smithfield,  had  reference  to  the  burning  of  Lollardi,  not  of 
Protestants. 

1. 5.  A  Sorites,  so  called  from  aSipta,  a  heap,  is  a  series  of  pitqiosilioni, 
the  predicate  of  each  becoming  the  subject  of  the  next.  An  instance  is — 
All  A  is  B,  all  B  is  C.  all  C  is  D,  therefore  all  A  is  D.  The  reasoning  of  a 
sorites  is  unanswerable,  and  so,  Addison  would  imply,  is  commonly  that  of 
lire  and  faggot. 

I.  1 7.  A  more  exact  acquaintance  with  English  history  would  have  made 
Addison  see  that  not  tdl  the  methods  of  coercion  here  named  could  fairly  be 
called  'popish  refinements.'  'Racks,  gibbets,  and  dungeons'  were  used  by 
the  government  of  Elizabeth  to  convince  English  Catholics  with  lictk  less 
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vigour  than  '  fire  and  figgot '  were  employed  on  the  other  side  in  the  rngn 
of  Mary.     See  Hallam'i  Cottsl.  Wtl.  toI.  i. 

1.  JO.     The  father  of  Alenandet  the  Great.     Demosthenei,  in  hit  gre«t 
oration  for  the  Crown,  frequently  allodei  to  the  diiastioni  effecti  which  the 
eonnplion  of  .ffischinej  and  other  Alherianj  by  Macedonian  gold  had  had 
upon  the  inleretti  of  the  city. 
P.  447, 1,  ai.    Xanthippe. 

P.  448,  L  38.  The  Carteiiani  are  the  foHowers  of  the  philosopher  Ren* 
Deiortei  (169S-1650).  one  of  whose  leading  melaphyiioil  diitinctions  was, 
that  while  the  fundamental  ttlribute  of  material  snl»tince  was  Eximsion, 
the  fundamental  attribute  of  Mind  was  Tkoagla,  because  by  this  attribnte 
Mind  wa>  lerealed  to  itself..    (Lewei'  Hislarj  of  Phaosopky.) 

P.  419. 1.  14.  Speaking  of  a  Puritan  wnnglet,  Butler  layi  {Ha^brat. 
Part  iii.  2,  443)— 

'But  still  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  less 
Of  weight  it  bore,  with  greater  ease ; 
And  with  its  everlasting  dark. 
Set  all  men's  can  upon  the  rack.*  ■ 
I,  aj.     In  a  volome  of  the  collection  of  batladi,  lefl  by  Anthony  ^  Wood 
to  the  Bodleian  Library,  there  is  an  old  blackJetter  copy  of  this  ballad. 
without  date,  'printed  for  F,  Coin  in  Wine  Street  near  Hatton  Garden.' 
It  begins — 

•In  Batb  a  wanton  wife  did  dwell 
As  Cancer  he  doth  write. 
Who  did  in  pleasure  spend  her  days 
In  many  a  fond  delight.' 
She  dies  and  presents  herself  at  the  gate  of  heaven  ;  her  knock  it  answered 
by  Adam,  who  objects  to  open  to  her  ;  ihe  gives  him  a  shrewiih  answer: 
he  rum  away,  and  a  string  of  other  Biblical  personages  come  up  one  after 
another,  all  endeivonring  to  turn  her  awayj  but  her  curst  tongue  ii  ton 
much  for  them  all.    Thomas  Ihe  apostle  comes  up  in  his  turn ;  and  then 
comes  the  quoted  verse ; — 

'I  think,  quoth  Thomas,  women's  tongues 
Of  aspen  leaves  be  made  : 
Thou  unbelieving  wretch,  quoth  ihe, 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  come  up  ;  she  scolds  and  discomfiti  them  both ;  at 
list  Christ  comes  op;  and  after  earnest  enireaty  and  fervent  expressions  of 
contrition,  she  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gate. 

P.  453,  I.  I.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  tbe  son  of  a  London  merchant,  attended 
Lord  Winchilsea  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  during  five  yeaii  which  that 
nobleman  passed  as  ambassador  to  the  Porle  at  Constantinople.  After  that 
he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Smyrna,  and  lived  there  many  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  active  inquiring  torn  of  mind,  and  when,  returning  to 
England  for  a  time  after  the  recaU  of  Ihe  embassy,  he  poUished  in  1669  hii 
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PmenI  S:ale  qf  the  Otteman  Empirt,  the  book  wai  welronicd  k  1  viluable 
addition  to  the  emitting  sources  of  inronnation  reipecling  wide  legioii!  of 
Kurape  and  Asia,  Before  hit  death  in  1700  he  publiihed  irTiial  other 
works,  chiefly  on  Tnrkiih  affairs.  He  says  in  the  book  above  quoted 
(Book  ii.  ch.  26)  that  the  Turkt  ■  hold  it  >  pioos  work  to  buy  a  bird  from 
a  cage  and  give  him  hii  liberty,'  and  to  buy  bread  aud  feed  with  it  the 
mangy  curt  that  infested  the  ttreeli.  But  this  was  from  a  principle  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  not  on  acconnt  of  any  opinion  ai  to  transmigration. 
On  the  other  hsEid,  in  an  earlier  diapter  Rycant  telit  a  curious  ttory  illus- 
trating the  belief  in  transmigration  entertained  by  the  Munaahi,  a  small 
Torkiih  sect.  Addison's  memory  appean  to  hive  mixed  up  the  contents  of 
the  t*o  chapters  together. 

P.  4S6,1.  6.  By  Ethiopia  it  meant  Abyssinia,  or  Abyssinia  and  Nubia 
together.  The  Portnguese  and  the  French  had  opened  up  some  communi- 
cations with  Abytsinia  before  Addison's  time ;  but  no  Englishman,  much 
less  an  English  factory,  seems  to  have  appeared  in  the  country  before  the 
famoni  traveHer  Jimei  Bruce. 

P.  457, 1 .  g.  The  Cmgi  tfitirt,  or  *  permission  to  elect '  a  bishop,  is,  in 
practice,  the  letter  sent  dovm  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  cathedral,  when  the  Soveieign  hat  decided  whom  to  appoint  to  a 
Ticant  See. 

P.  460,  I.  13.  In  Garth's  Disfimaiy  (Canlo  ii.  95)  it  ii  said  of  Colon, 
the  chief  of  the  apothecaries,  that — 

'Hourly  bis  learn'd  impertinence  affords 
A  barren  superfluity  of  words.' 

I.  39.  Douay  was  invested  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  110,000  men,  in  April,  1710.  The  place  being  strongly 
garrisoned  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  Marshal  Villars  advanced  from 
Cambrai  to  its  relief;  he  was  unable  however  to  effect  anything,  and  the 
fortress  capitulated  on  the  16th  June.  At  Denain  near  Landrecies,  on  the 
14th  July,  1711,  after  Marlborough  had  been  recalled  and  the  English 
troops  withdrawn,  a  portion  of  Prince  Engene's  army  was  surprised  by 
Marshal  Villars.  and  routed  with  heavy  lost.  Douiy  was  retaken  soon 
after.     This  number  of  the  Spectator  appeared  on  Sept.  5,  1713. 

P.  463,  i.  9.  In  the  Rrligio  Mtdici,  Part  U.  S  II,  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
after  '  thanking  God  for  his  happy  dreams,  at  he  does  for  his  good  rest,' says, 
'Surely  it  is  not  a  melancholy  conceit  to  think  we  are  all  asleep  in  this 
world,  and  that  the  conceits  of  this  life  are  as  mere  dreams  to  those  of  the 
ne*t,  as  the  phantasms  of  the  night  to  the  conceit  of  the  day.*  Then 
fallows  the  passage  qootcd  in  the  text. 

I.  31.     'The  soul's  dark  cottage,  baltei'd  and  decayed. 

Let)  in  new  light  through  chinkt  that  time  has  made.' 

Waller. 

P-  463. 1.  35-     Plutarch's  Essay  on  Sapirstition,  Ch.  iii. 

P.  464, 1.  I.     In  the  treatise  ofTertullian  Dt  Amma  ('On  the  Soul '}, 
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chaplen  45-49  are  on  dieami.  He  rejecit  Ihe  opiaion  of  Eplcuml,  that 
dinuns  ire  of  no  iccoudt  whatever;  considers  that  they  are  foe  the  most 
pari  inflicted  upon  us  by  demon] ;  but  allows  that  the/  are  sometimes  used 
by  Ihe  Deily  tor  out  good ;  and  that,  whether  their  Hmice  be  di»ioe  or 
diabolic,  fuluie  ereats  have  been  often  dinned  by  ineaiis  of  them. 

P.  465, 1.  34.  From  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  during  a  period 
of  more  than  Ijo  years,  a  belief  was  firmly  eatertaiucd  in  Europe  that  there 
was  a  mighty  potentate  ruling  lomewhere  in  Central  Aua  about  the 
year  1300,  who  was  not  only  a  Christian,  but  tfriisl  (Prester  =  I^esbyler). 
Marco  Polo,  the  famous  Venetian  tra»eller  of  the  fourteenth  century,  relates 
at  length  the  lupposed  war  between  Prester  John  and  Zenghis  Khan,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated  and  sbin.  (See  Colonel  Yule'i  excellent  edition  of 
Marco  Polo.) 

I.  39.  It  may  be  jnteteiting  to  refer  to  what  is  said  by  the  philosopher 
Spinoza,  himself  a  Jew,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  ThKlatiis  TktologUo- 
Polilicus,  on  the  peculiar  permanence  of  Ihe  Jewish  nationality.  He  considers 
that  it  is  the  general  hatred  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  other  nations, 
which  has  maintained  them  is  a  people  apart  10  long,  and  that  one  great 
cause  of  this  aversion  is  their  adhet^nca  to  the  rite  of  drcunicisioo.  He 
adds,  that  whenerei  another  nation  has  been  able  to  make  up  its  mind  to 
put  the  Jews  who  live  in  its  midst,  ia  civil  matters,  on  an  eiiuality  with  the 
general  populition,  the  isolation  of  the  former  has  speedily  disappeared.     He 

a  prerious  king  had  preferred  conversion  to  banishment.  No  distinction  as 
to  civil  privileges  hiving  been  made  between  these  and  Ihe  Christians,  when 
they  had  once  embraced  the  state  religion,  the  consequence  was  that  in  a 
short  lime  they  were  completely  merged  in  the  Spanish  population,  and  not 
a  trace  of  their  separate  existeiice  remained.  On  the  other  hand,  io  Por- 
tugal, where  the  king  similarly  compelled  a  number  of  Jews  to  embrace 
Christianity,  yet  debarred  them  from  the  civil  rigbtl  of  Christians,  Ihe  isola- 
tion of  the  former  remained  Ihe  same  as  before. 


P.  473. 1.  21.  The  hymn  which  follows  is  introdnced  by  Addison  as 
composition  of  the  good  Clergyman,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Specti 
Club,  when  lying  on  his  deathbed. 
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Acrosticj,  318. 

Act  of  Seltlcment,  III;  of  Tolerilion, 

ib. ;  of  Uniroiniitf,  ib. 
Action,  unnitural  to  English  ipeikers, 

394. 
Advice,  paper  on,  456; 
jEthiojria,  456. 
African  tribe,  their  notion  of  heaven. 


aiidrine  ' 


t,  395.  " 


Atgiers,  captivM  at.  45. 

Almaiiza,  battle  of,  114. 

AnachiTsii,  ttotj  ot,  zii. 

Anagranw,  account  of.  33;^. 

Andrewei.  Biihop,  33a. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  193. 
Antedlluviapi,  431-416. 
Antiphinu,  quoitd,  1 84. 
Anvil,  Jack.  38». 
Aretine,  133. 
Aristiuietus.  334. 
Ariitippus,  laying  of,  »I4. 
Aristophanes,  131. 

Aristotle,  qaoUd.  331,  470;    his  re- 
marks  on  tragedy,  364  ;  invenls  the 
syllogitra,  444. 
Artinoe,  opera  of,  357. 
Atheiim,  163,  164,  165,  190. 
Athenians,  the,  173,  431,  446, 
AugQslni,  saying  of  the  emperor,  316; 
hit  leign,  391, 


Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  quolfd,  78,  13;, 

IS7. 
Bagdad,  401,  405. 


Baker'.  Chronicle,  54.  S6.  57- 

Baiik  of  England,  ill. 

Bantam,  ambassador  of,  309. 

Barrow.  Dr.,  31,  53, 

Baih,  388. 

Baxter,  Richard.  98,  431. 

Bayle,  j«o(«rf,  135,  437,  446. 


BellcTi 


Bion,  saying  ol.  .,, 
Black  Prince,  the,  1 
m^st,  Lady,  300. 
Blenheim,  battle  of,  38 
BlenhetRl  House,  335. 
Bailean,  991;  his  accoi 

338;  on  Virgil  and  T; 

quolld^  39 


r,  351. 


389. 


It  of  wit,  336, 
•o.  353;  376; 


-- _  -lunkard,  113. 

Books  list  of,  in  the  Lady's  Libri 

346 ;  recommended  by  correspo 

entt,  149. 
Boisu,  349. 
Bouhours,  P6re,  337. 
Bouu  Rim^z.  339. 
Boyle,  quolid,  143.  439. 
Bribery,  a  way  of  reasoning,  446. 
B.own,  Tboniai,  311. 
Brnwn,  Sir  T.,   quotations   from 

Rtl.Med.,  ij9,46j. 
Buda,  siege  of,  183. 
Budgell,  Eusace.  33,  65. 
Bullock,  ihe  actor,  371. 
Burlesque,  kinds  of,  346. 
Boinet,  Bishop,  yooWrf,  83. 
Busby,  Doctor,  57. 
Button's  cofleehooie.  See  Cofftthutt 
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CiUmy,  Dr.,  31. 

Ciliguia,  Faying  of,  134,  tgl, 

Cambridge  Univenity,  infoted  with 

puiH,  331. 
Cimden,  W.,  fuoltJ,  3J9. 
Camilla,  open  of,  35H, 
Cm..™ry,  18,. 
Cirdui,  Jerome.  438. 
Cirteiiin  philosophy,  448. 
Cito.  181,  308. 
Cawllui.  336. 
Chaplain,  Sir  Roger  de  Corerley'i,  19, 

19;  hii  ityle  of  preaching,  30. 
Chanetert  of  womrn,  ia6  teq. 
Chardin,  Sir  John,  hit  travels,  184. 
Charity,  159. 

Charles  I.,  picture  of,  at  Oxford,  33]. 
Cheerfulnos,  paper  on.  1S8. 
Citvy   Chast.    bilbd    of,    378-387; 
-     design  of  ihe  poem,  397 ;  analysii 

of,   380   leq,:    noble  limplicity  of, 

384- 
Child'i  cofteehouie.    Sk  Caffakousi. 
Childnn  in  Iki  Wood,  ballad.  431. 
Chremjlni,  itory  of,  419. 
Chrittianity  atfeiled,  466. 
Chriitmai  In  the  country,  jj. 
Chionogrami,  3:8. 
Church -tervice,    how    conducted    in 

Woreeitershirt,  37. 
Church  of  England,  act  for  lecuring. 


Cle^yman,  the,  9,  14,  65,  74,  106; 
Club,  the  Spectator,   account   of  id 


Clubs,  paper  on,  319 ;  the  Kings,  the 

George,  the  Humdrum,  Sec,  230. 
Cocoa-tree    coffeehouse.     See   Cojei- 

Coffeehonie,  Button's,  108;  Chad's. 
3,  108;  the  Cocoa-tref,  3;  Garra- 
way's,  294,  301  ;  Giles'l,  193;  the 
Gredin,  3;  Jonalhan'i,  3,  108; 
Lloyd's,   81 J    the    Rainbow,    232; 
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1.54- 


Comedy,  a  definition  of,  346. 
Comic  artiBces,  371. 
Commerce,  eulc^  of,  117,  )38. 
Commillei,  Tht,  play  of,  59. 
Commodes,  366, 16^,  399. 
Composition,  paper  on.  458. 
Congreve,  W.,  his  tragedy,  365. 
Connecte.  Father  Thomas,  361. 
CoHjuts!  ofMtxim,  a  play,  367. 
Constitution,  the  Bn'ti»h,  praise  of.  i  iS. 
Contentment,  paper  on,  313. 
Conversation,  pohte,  paper  on,  308. 


,150- 


Coquettes,  44S. 

Corneille,393:  his  play  of Les  JTanun, 
369. 

Cornwall,  367,  368. 

Coronation  chair,  the,  57. 

Country  mannen,  papers  on,  363-168. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  4,  t3,  45,  84. 
106,  347,  374,  433  i  his  character, 
5,  364;  his  courtship  of  the  widow. 
S-  *'.  3".  55.  fe:  Ws  life  in  the 
country,  iS-jt;  his  goodness  of 
heart,  19;  his  behaviour  in  church, 
38;  a  great  sportsman.  31;  hit 
visit  to  Moll  White  the  witch,  34 ; 
at  the  county  assizes.  37 ;  the  Sara- 
cen's Head,  38 ;  his  his  forturw  told 
by  gipsies,  47 ;  he  romei  up  to  town 
to  see  Prince  Eugene,  53;  goes  to 
S<)uire*s  coffeehouse.  54;  Tirit  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  56 ;  he  goes  to 
the  play,  59;  visits  Vauxhall,  61  i 
his  death,  65  ;  stories  of,  397,  998. 

Cowley,  quoltd,  313,  358,  399;  «87, 
3'r.  336.  378;  eulogised,  337, 

Creation,  immensity  of,  108. 

Cries,  the  London,  paper  on,  874. 

Critics,  celebrated.  276- 


Diciers.  the,  349,  376. 
Dampier,  Captain,  4,47. 
Dawkes,  Mr.,  30a. 


Death,  papers  on,  II 


Dcmosthenti,  eloquence  of,  agj. 
Deiuin,  battle  of,  460. 
Denhiin,  Sir  John,  gvoltd,  391. 

Despotic  power,  ill. 
Detraction,  paper  on,  39I. 
Diagoras,  story  of,  loO. 
Diodomi  Si  cuius,  gaolid,  44 
Dionyshu  the  Ijrinl,  104. 
Disobedience,  filial,  abhorred  in  China, 

Disputation,  methods  of,  444. 

Distressed  Mothtr,  Iht,  59-61. 

Doggett,  T.,  the  ictor,  373. 

Dorset.  Lord,  4JI. 

Do  nay,  460. 

Drawcaniir,  1134. 

Dreams,  paper  on,  461. 

Drew,  extnvagance  in,  paper  on,  »g6. 

Diy,  Wll,  460. 

Dryden,  jBorerf,  151,  157,  333,  338; 
336,  43*  ;  his  Sir  Manm  Mar-all, 
351;  hii  tragedies,  365,  366. 

Dobirlas.     See  Syhti-  - 


Elton,  or  Eton,  13. 
Echos,  t  kind  of  filie  wil,  316. 
Effeminacy,  353. 
Egg,  poem  in  the  shape  of,  3JI. 
Eloquence.  447. 

English  language,  remarks  on,  169 
Englishman,  thi,  >  Whig  paper.  108. 
Englishmen,  tadturnity  of,  368;  mo- 
desty of,  194. 
Enviite,  Sir  John,  383. 
Enrioui  criticism,  376. 
Epimlnondis,  story  of,  186. 
Epictetus,  89;  juoltd,  177. 
Epicurean  philMophy.  167. 
Erasmus,  juoled,  336.  445. 
Essay  on  erlHciam,  by  Pope,  remarks 

Eternity,  318;  paper  on,  319;  417. 


Etberege,  Sir  George,  5- 

Eudoxus  and  Leonline,  »  tale,  398. 

Engene,  Prince,  53,  54. 

Eviemont,  de  St.,  quoUd,  1S6. 

Exaimna;  thi,  a  Tory  paper,  108. 

Exercise,  good  effects  of,  30. 
F. 

Fables ;  of  Jupter  and  the  country- 
man, 341 ;  of  Menipput,  413. 

Fashions,  frivolity  of,  J33 ;  invasion 
of  French,  350. 

Female  vanity,  116. 

Fletcher.  John,  the  dramaliit,  393. 

Flomi,  quoted,  183. 

Fortmie  hunters,  paper  on,  285. 

Freelove,  Jack.  453. 

Freeport,  Sir  Andrew,  6,  13,  45.  S4. 
65.  67.  7".  74 ;  l">  character,  6, 36, 
&i,  71 ;  his  letter  on  leiiring  from 
the  club,  73  ;  his  remarks  on  trade, 

"7- 

French  manners,  paper  on,  350,  399. 
Friendship,  essay  on,  137. 
Fuller's  Bixi  of  WortUes,  94. 
Fuonell,  Will,  3T1. 
Future  state,  pper  on,  314. 

G. 
Ganawiy'i.     See  Coffiehoust. 
Garth's  Dispensary,  460. 
George  1,111,  114. 
Gesture,  rhetorical,  394. 
Ghosts,  belief  in,  lo,  3.>;. 
Giles's  coffeehouse.    See  Cofeekavse. 
Gipsies,46;  storyofiboyMolenby,48. 
Good  nature,  essay  on,  157. 
Oossipi,  44S. 

Gothic  tasie,  350,  378,  387. 
Grand  alliance,  (he,  37S. 
Gratian,  Ballasar,  347 
Gray's-inn  walks,  53. 
Grecian,  the.    See  Coffaioust. 
Greece,  under  Turkisti  slavery,  133; 
■lory  of  the  women  in  ancient,  1 80 ; 


Hadrian,  the  emperor,  story  of,  445, 
Halifax,  Marquis  of,  quoltd,  153. 
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Himmoad,  Dr.  H,,  Itory  of,  3l6. 

Handtl,  35J. 

Haymirket  lh«trc,  1^6. 

Hcad-drrtses,  paper  on,  i6o. 

Health,  paper  on  the  undue  ciie  of, 
>38. 

Hcii,  instinct  of  Ihe,  435,437. 

Htrraclitu.,  wying  of,  463. 

Herbert,  George,  jiJ. 

Hennit,  lepirtce  by  a,  217. 

Herod  the  Great,  411. 

Herodolut,  pio'id,  1 70 ;  Kary  of 
Cleobit  and  Biton,  aoo. 

Hilpa,  1  lore  story,  411. 

Hogue,  Cape  La,  battle  of,  6j. 

Homer,  ^sum ;  hit  design  in  writing 
the  Iliad,  379. 

Honeycomb,  Wilt,  8,  13.  15,  6%  74. 
)<*,  asi.  »55,  27S,  187, 307. 451 ; 
his  character,  8,  457  ;  hit  past  life, 
)6i  his  letters,  51,  6g ;  his  mar- 
riage, 70. 

Honour,  paper  on  the  love  of,  1 75. 

Horace,  336;  quoUd,ni;  Ka  Art  of 
Potiry  39'- 

Hoyden,  account  of  i,  i;4. 

Hudibras,  »70,  387,  336,  330,  346, 
3S7,  445.  449- 

Huguenot  lefugefs,  445. 

Human  life,  allegory  of,  403. 

Homour,  paper  on,  316, 

Hunting,  31,  33. 

Hush,  Peter,  300. 

Huygens,  qvoltd,  loS. 

Hyda^ts,  opera  of,  354,  355. 

Hypocrisy,  194, 

I, 

Ichneumon,  the,  44. 

Immortality,  arguments  for,  147. 

Inconstancy,  150. 

Independents,  gloomy  piety  of,  201. 

Indian  kingj,  31)5,  437;  diary  of  one 

of  them.  427. 
Indians,  398. 
Infidelity,  167. 
Ingratitude,  filial,  170. 
Iiutinet,  papers  on,  433-44»;  myite- 

rious  nature  of,  43^. 
halian  writers,  florid  aj\K  of,  j£3. 


J. 
b's  pilbr,  57. 
Jacobite,  the,  273. 
'uiies!,apunst«r,33i. 
:alousy,  essay  on,  15a  ;   no  northern 
passion,  156. 
.  wish  people,  paper  on,  464. 
Jokes,  practical,  paper  on,  288. 
Jonathan's   coffeehouse.      See   Coffet- 

Jonson,    Ben,     1J2 ;    his    Alelutaisl, 

quotid,  »43,  378. 
Judgments,  supposed,  paper  on.  197. 
I,  quolid,  361,  25^,  415, 


Lacedemonians,  the,  173. 
Lampoons,  censure  of,  130. 
Linguagei.  remarks  on.  271, 
Laughter,  remarks  on,  344. 
Lawyers,  236,  356, 
League,  the,  4  a. 
Lecompte,  Father,  1 70. 
L«,  E.,  his  tragedies,  365,  366. 
Leonoia,  her  library,  345  1  history  of, 

L'Esirange,  Sir  Roger,  qualtd,  IJI; 
his  phiHietic  way  of  writing,  170. 

Letteri,'— from  Will  WImble,aa:  bom 
Will  Honeycomb,  .si,  69 ;  from  Kr 
Roger's  butler,  66;  from  Sic  A. 
Freepon.  ^i  ;  from  R.  G.,  83  ;  from 
an  Irish  gentleman,  831  about  a 
whistling  match,  90;  from  Philo- 
Spec,  106;  from  the  clergyman, 
165;  from  an  angry  father,  i(J8; 
on  the  difGdei^ce  of  actors,  178; 
from  Charles  LUlie,  235 ;  from  a 
Valetudinarian,  13S1  about  sign 
boards,  142 :  about  1  rope-dancer, 
1441  from  Leonora,  2481  from  a 
lawyer  on  circuit,  366;  from  Ralph 
Crotchet  on  the  London  cries,  17,^1 
from  Josiah  Fribble,  Esq.,  278; 
fiom  Sii  John  Envil^  383 ;  from 


Tim.  Watchwell,  385 ;  on  whim. 
iikI    practical   jolcn,    1S8 ;     about 

from  a  young  lady  on  knotting. 
305 ;  on  calspawi,  or  ■  liiocing- 
hornt,'  306;  from  the  ambuiadoi  of 
Bantam,  309;  describing  the  biiile 
of  BlenheiiD,  390;  ftom  ^scuJapiui, 
441 ;  from  Alhenais,  441 ;  from 
Davyth  ap  Shcnkyn,  442 ;  about 
transmigrations.  453;  from  a  young 
lady  asking  advice,  45S. 

Libellous  writing  ceniuted,  133. 

Liberty,  fniitt  of,  131. 

Library,  a  lady'i,  papers  on,  145-150. 

Lions  (on  the  itage),  355,  356. 

Lipogrammaliiti,  the,  314. 

Lipsint.  131, 

Little  Britain,  4. 

Livy.  348. 

Lloyd's  coffeehouse,    See  Copihoua. 

Locke,  71'0'nf,  15,  144,438. 


Loj 


igicL 


=,445- 


IS  of,  ^^i^,  ditTerence  be- 
tween coutt  and  city,  191. 

London  Prentice,  the,  357. 

Longinus,  393. 

Louis  XIV,  report  of  hii  death,  19]  ; 
his  support  of  M.  Mesnager,  303 ; 
his  '  ratio  ultima,'  445. 

Lot*.^  Zone,  Congieve  (  play  of,  169. 

Lover's  Leap,  the,  44!. 

Lowndes,  M.,  300. 

Lucian.  346. 

Lucretius,  his  belief  in  apparitions,  18  ; 
336- 

LdIIj,  Sig.  Baptist,  361.     ' 

M. 

Macbeth,  tragedy  of,  151. 
Mahometaiis,charityof.toanimaU,453. 
Malebranche,  quoltd,  144. 
Mall,  the,  108. 
Mariamne,  story  of,  411. 
Marralon,  a  tale,  395. 
Marriage,  paper  on,  450. 
Maniagi-luUtr  Malth'd,  Thi,  play  of, 

;o. 

Matllal,  qaottd,  139.  341,  336,  378, 

Matthews,  John,  38. 

Maiuriu,  Cardinal,  his  generosity,  131. 


Method,  benefiti  of,  459. 

Military  terms,  impoited  Irom  Prance, 

388. 
Milton,  ^nsini;  quoted,  346. 
Mirth,  188. 
Mirzah,  Vi»on  of,  40T. 
Modesty,  paper  on,  178. 
Mogul,  the  Great,  115. 
Mohncki,  (he,  59. 
Mole,  natural  history  of  (he,  438. 
Moli^^re,  story  of,   378;    bit   MisaH- 

rhmp,,  431. 
MtJl  White,  34,  35  ;  her  death,  53. 
Monks,  English,  their  chronicles,  199. 
Moomouth,  Duke  of,  8. 
Montaigne't  Essays,  459. 
Morality,  of  supreme  obligation,  195. 
More,  Sr  Thomas,  his  noble  behaviour, 

187. 


N. 

Namar,  taking  oC  173,  391. 

Newberry,  Mr.,  335. 

Newcastle,  168. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  saying  of,  llo. 

Nicolini,  Signor,  351,  354-356.  37J. 

Nonjuror!,  131,  393, 

Norfolk  Street,  59. 


s,  the  a< 


'.  371 


Oatei,  Dr.  Titus;  itory  of  1  fenlall 
admirer  of,  155. 

(Edipia,  play  of,  juottd,  366. 

Ogling.  83. 

Old  Backilor.  Congreve's  play,  6g. 

Opera,  the,  351;  decorations  of,  ib.; 
sparrows  for,  ib. ;  history  of  the  Ita- 
lian, 357 ;  English,  360. 

Olway,  T.,  quoted.  33 ;  his  Hagediei, 
365.  367. 

Ovid,  jHorerf,  316,  449:  336. 

Oxford,  44s.  HK^Ic 


526 


Paradise  Loil,  juoltd,  13,  416;  pro- 

pD»d  ciiticiun  on,  gj. 
Puii,  3S6- 
I'arty  tpirit,  40-46 ;   among  « 

355- 
Puquiil,  tUtue  or,  13T. 
Pitches,  jupfr  on,  356. 
Pedinti,  and  pedanwy,  refltctioni  on, 

'7- 
Peridet.  hii  adTice  to  women,  159. 
Petiodical  willing,  its  difficulties,  85 ; 

uteTuI   iu    populuiziug   knowledge 

and  wisdom,  36. 
Periwig,  a  moiutroui,  367,  Jl», 
Persecution.  197,  446. 
Peisius,  415. 

Petioiiiiu,  his  constancy,  1S6;  393. 
Phadra  and  Hippvlytas,  plaj  of,  359, 

365. 
Phaliris,  Letters  of,  quond,  iSj. 
Philip  of  Micedon,  446. 
Physicians,  337. 
Pied  Piper,  the,  354. 
Pin  money,  JJ  ;  papers  on,  378-  1S4. 
Pindarie  writers,  313. 
Kppin-wonian,  the,  449. 
Piiticus,  saying  of,  115. 
Plato,  juotcd,  £5,  381 ;   bis  dialogue 

on  prayer,  171  j  317,360. 
Platonic  speculation,  333. 
Pliny.  jirtWrf,  376. 
PJularch.  qmUd,  40,  193,  J03,  308, 

463- 
Poetry,  popular,  378, 
Politeness,  false,  310. 
Polybiui,  quoted,  1 1 9. 
Pope,    Alexander,    tus   Estaf,    393; 

juoted,  393. 
Pope,  the,  303, 
Powell,  the  acic 
Prayer,  paper 

feclly  by  Chi ,^ 

Preachers,  Italian,  395. 
Pieiterjohn,  465. 
Pieleader,  the,  111,  113. 
Proceisjon,  the  pope's.  54,  96. 
Professions,  the  learned,  paper  of 
Prouundation,  remarks  on,  369, 
Publius  Syrus,  jticled,  tii. 
Puns,  531 ;  definition  of,  333. 


taught  pet- 


>uritanisin,  in  England,  evil  conse- 
quences of,  194!  Jlory  of  a  Puritan 
head  of  >  college,  )Ol ;  character  of 


Quail-pipe,  the,  33. 
QuiniiMan.  333,  J03. 
Quixote,  Don,  346. 

R. 
Rablnm,  doctrine  of  the,  337. 
Racine,  391. 
Rainbow    Coflecbaiue.     See    Coffie- 

Ramillie  cock  (a  jcind  of  hal),  366. 

Rants,  366. 

Raphael,  195. 

Rebus,  the,  334. 

Rechlereo,  Count,  303,304. 

Recilitive  music,  360. 

Rtktanal,  thi,  Buckingham's  plaj, 
qiHlild,  113. 

Reli^oo,  English  bashfalneii  regard- 
h^Ki  '93;  in  Roman  Ca&oi:c 
countries,  &. ;  considered  iu  con- 
nexion with  morality,  194. 

Rich,  Mr.,  353. 

Ridicule,  remarks  on,  3K. 

Riaaldo  aad  Armida,  1 


354- 


I.  3S>. 


ihe,  83. 
Rochester,  Lord,  5. 
Rome.  Church  of,  408. 
Rose  Coffeehouse.    See  Coffitkoust. 
Rosicmcun),  313. 
Rowe,  N.,  hit  tragedies,  365. 
Royal  Eichuige,  the,  II5,  313. 
Royal  Socjeiy,  the,  giS,  431^ 


t.  Anne's  Lane,  anecdote  about,  40. 

I.  Asaph,  Bishop  of,  30. 

t.  James*  CoSeehouie.     Sec   Coffif 


Si.  Paul'i  Church,  417. 

Silitbuiy.  J66. 

ftOluM,  J48. 

Sanctoiiiu,  hit    wcmdcrAil    invenii 

"39- 
S-raii",  Monsitur.  330, 
Saunderton,  Biihop.  11. 
Saitt  Mid  Wcighu,  »  vitioii,  4(6. 
Scindal,    30a ;    eflcci    hcighiened   by 

myttery,  311. 
Saudcrbeg,  52. 
Scolint,  4+S. 

Scbutun.  king  of  Portugal,  187. 
S^gni.,  Monsieur.  338. 
Senipronia,  hei  toilette,  tgl. 
Seueu,   891    guoltd,  140,   iSi,  ill, 

459- 
Sentry,  Capt ,  7,  14,  59,  60,  61,  74, 

Shidwdl,  T,  quolid,  317. 
Shakeipeue,  hie  love  of  puns,  331 ; 
juelid,  361  i  his  Kint!  Ltar,  365, 

37S:    hi.  Hand,!,  368,  373;    bil 

pealneis,  .177. 
ShaluQi,  the  pilieiil  wooer,  4J3. 
Shame,  paper  on  True  and  False,  19]. 
Sherlock,  Di„  hit  discoune  on  Death, 

.84. 
Shovel.  Sir  Cloudily,  57. 
Sibyls,  prophecies  of  the,  4G7. 
Sidney,  Sic  Philip,  quoltd,  379,  383. 


I,  pa^er 


1.  341. 


Signatory  letter!. 

Smioiiides,  story  of,  104. 

Sir  Mania  Mar-att,  HI. 

Sixtui  V,  story  of,  131. 

Smiglesiani,  445. 

Smyrna,  Ihe.     See  Cofftthoiat. 

Social  order,  necessaryuilhiswoiidiijS. 

Sociitei,  behaviour  of,  131,  i(i7,  171, 
iSi,447;  firmness  iu  death,  186; 
bis  mode  of  arguing,  444. 

Soho  Square,  lesideiice  of  Sir  Roger,  5. 

Sopiiocia,  hii  Elicira,  370. 

South,  Dr.,  »o;  juotal,  377. 

Southern,  T.,  play  of  hit  jtioltd,  301. 

Sficlalor,  the,  lit  great  tucceti,  77; 
it(  aims,  78;  pood  for  female  read- 
ing, 79;  diScultiei  in  conducting  it, 
85;  itt  teadert  clatsified,  88;  gives 
>    raried    eutcitainment,  89 ;    1.1 


mattos,  91;  signatory  telteri,  93; 
increiiiiig  demand  (or,  95 ;  refrains 
from  poliiici  and  personalities,  ib. ; 
penny  stamp  imposed  on,  9B ;  dou- 
bles its  price,  99,  419;  itt  enemiei 
and  deiractois,  ico;  large  editioiu 
disposed  of,  103 ;  replies  to  ciiti- 
citms,  104. 

Spectator,  the,  introduced  to  the 
public,  3 ;  hit  experience  of  London 
lodgingt.  9  ;  bit  principle*  in  con- 
ducting the  paper,  15;  be  ii  entei- 
uined  at  Sir  Roger's  countif  hoose, ' 
iS-joj  the  country  people  suspect 
bim,  50;  he  viiitt  WetUnintlcr 
Abbey,  55;  the  Play,  59;  accom- 
panies Sir  Roger  to  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, 61,  7r  j  loses  hit  rough  notes, 
81;  becomes  talkative,  107;  do 
pany  man,  109;  at  the  Bank  of 
Euf^and,  lii ;  frequemi  the  Ex- 
change, 115;  lelt  hit  face  against 
scandal,  134  ;  incident  in  a  roffet- 
hoiue,  313;  hit  experience  in  conil- 
ihip,  4SO. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  336. 

Sport,  31,  36,  40, 

Spring  Gardens,  6],  64. 

Squire's.     See  Coffeehousi. 

Squiret.  counlry,  frequently  worthleti 
and  idle,  39. 

Stage,  the,  141;  papers  relating  to, 
35'-J77;  opera  introduced.  357; 
butchery  upon,  369  ;  properties  o^ 
375. 

Staines.  166. 

Slammereis,  189. 

Stamp  duly,  gS. 

Statins,  the  Roman  poet,  380. 

Steele,  Richard,  11,  6j. 

Sleenkirk,  the  (a  kind  of  lufBe),  168. 

Steenkirif,  battle  of,  60. 

Story-ttllett,  190. 

Sueloniut,  his  bitloiy,  110. 

Sultan  of  Egypt,  ttory  of,  14J. 
,  popular,    1^3; 


agai. 


116. 


ledy 


Sff.in.  Mr.,  a  famous  paoitec,  33a, 

Swearing.  190. 

Sydenbim,  Dr.,  3*,  139,  , 

Sykeitcr,J.,t[anilatarDfIhAiJ^'3a 


5«8 


Ticitut,  348. 
T«K..  3S3. 
Tane,  paper  on,  347 ;   definition  of, 

34S  ;  the  EoglUb  Uste  Gothic,  350. 
Tate,  NihniD,  epigram  br,  loj. 
Templir,  the,  5,  13,  16, '68,  106;  hii 

chaiactei,  £. 
Temple,  Sir  W.,  quoltd,  137. 
Temple- itiirt,  the,  6i. 
Terence,  q»olid,  igj. 
Tertullian,  on  dreams,  464. 
I  Theatre,  Sir  Roger  at  the,  59. 
ThemistoclB,  1H6. 
Theocrilui,  juotid,  44 1. 
Theodoao)    and    Conitaatia,    1    tale, 

Tillotson^    Archbishop,    31 ;     ^oUd, 

115.  308. 
Time,  right  use  of,  140;   notioa  of, 

145- 
Tobacco,  57. 
Tone),  419,  418. 
Touchy,  Tom,  37,  53. 
Trade,    a    detinble    calling    for    idle 

younger  tons,  34;  Iti  b^Rti,  1 1 7 ; 

recommeoded,  ijS. 
Tragedy,  Engliih,  364,  365 ;  rolel  of 

the  French,  369,  37I. 
Tra^-comedy,  a  moiutroni  laventian, 

355- 
Tragic  artificei.  367. 
Traiumigration  ofsoult,  451. 
Tiueby,  the  widow,  ber  water,  56. 
Trunk-maker,  the,  37a;    bii  correct 

judgment,  373. 
Turkish  Tain,  story  &om,  I45. 

U. 
Utrecht,  quanel  at,  303. 

V. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  jSch 
Vaojihall,  63. 

Vmict  Frtstrvtd,  play  of,  367, 
^rgil,^a«.m.  hi,  poem.  j«o«rf,  38a- 

387;  lus  blends  and  eDemies.  391. 


Vision.;— ofPublicCredit,iii;  ofthe 

encounter  of  True  and  False  Wit, 

339;  ofMiizah,40l ;  ofthe  Sciki 

aod  Weights,  416. 

W. 

Waller,    Edmund,    jmted.    89,    336, 
34l5- 

Wantm  Wife  o/Balh.  ballad,  449. 

Westminster  Abbey,  55,  56.  58. 

Whiffleri,  307. 

Whigs,  314.419,  418. 

Whiitling-match.  account  of,  90. 

Whittington  and  his  cat,  353. 

Wlioli  Duly  q/Man,  thi,  315, 
the.    See  Comrliy. 


,287. 


Wid( 

William  III.;  31a. 

Will's  CofKwhooie.     See  Cofieliovsi. 

Wimble, Will.  al-J4,36,45.  50,53, 
54,  S8.  264. 

Wit.  pipers  on.  319-344:  Locke's 
account  of,  334 ;  defined  by  Diyden, 
337;  FalH!Wit.lheEgg.theWiiig>. 
&c,  311;  Pimning,  331 ;  Miied 
Wit,  336. 

Witchcrift,  33;  scarce  a  village  in 
England  without  a  witch,  35;  the 
Spectator  thought  a  white  witch,  50. 

Witches'  Prayer,  the.  333. 

Women,  parly  spirit  in.  155 ;  their 
patches,  J56 ;  their  proper  prorince, 
S59 ;  head-dresses  of,  160;  then 
extravagance  in  dreis,  396 ;  their 
natural  eloquence,  447 ;  mobilily  of 
their  tongues.  449 ;  quahlies  that 
make  good  wives,  451. 


Xenophon.  juoled,  167. 
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Concise  Etymological  Dictionary,  byW.w.SitEAT. 

A  new  edition  (1901),  rewHtten  throng^ut  and  anangcd  alpho- 

betically.    Crown  Svo.    6T6  pp.    Sg.  6d. 

Satttrdav  Bmuk:—'  Mr.  Skeat'a  larser  dicHonuy  has  estab- 
lished his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  all  acholars;  andofhissraaUer 
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Student's  Dictionary  of  Anglo-Saxon,  by  H.  Swekt. 

Small  4to.    S33  pp.,  printed  in  3  cc^imns.     69.  6d.  net. 

Note*  and  QuanM: — 'For  tbe  purpose  of  the  student,  no 
work  BO  tnistworthf ,  so  convenient,  and  so  valuable  has  seen 
tbe  light.' 

Concise  Dictionary  of  Middle  English,  from 
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Clarendon  Press  Spedmens  of  English  Literature,  etc. ;  bf 
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Dr.  Sweet's  Grammars 

New  English  Grammar,  lexical  and  historical,  in  two 
porta,  sold  separately :  Part  I,  Introduction,  Phonokwy  and 
AtKddence,  crown  Svo,  second  e^tlon,  593  pp.,  IO3. 6d.  Fart  II, 
Syntax,  crown  Svo,  second  edition,  146  i^,  3s.  6d. 

School  World:— 'Aaaa  Bn^sh grammar  the  book  is  of  hl^h 
value ;  as  an  historical  studv  it  is  of  the  deepest  intemt,  while 
its  clearness  and  careful  style  make  it  as  readable  to  tbe  literary 
man  as  to  the  grammatical  student.* 

Short  Historical  English  Grammar,  sis  pp.  *s.  sd. 

Ouardian .-— '  In  tbe  best  sense  of  the  word  a  scholarly  book 
— one  that,  we  hope,  will  for  a  long  time  exercise  its  influence 


Primer  of  Historical  English  Grammar,  indndiiv 

Hisbwy  of  Bnriish  PboDoIogy,  Acddence,  Ctxnposition,  and 
DerivaJbm,  with  Spedmens  ofOld,  Middk,  and  Modem  EngUih 
added.    ISO  pp.    V 


CLABENDON  PRESS  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


Dr.  Sweet's  Primers  and  Readers 

First  Steps  in  Anglo-Saxon,  cmiuiniiig  ss  pages  of 

grammar,  43  of  text,  and  40  of  ezplanatorjr  notes.    9a.  6d. 

Anglo-Saxon  Frimer.    with  grammu  ud  giossaij. 

Eighth  edition  revised.    136  pp.    2s.  6d. 

Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  in  prose  and  rene.  With  grammar, 
metre,  notes,  and  ^omaxy.  Seventh  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  (1898).    Crown  8to.    414  n>.    9s.  6d. 

A  Second  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  archaic  and  aaiectai. 

920  pp.    4s.  6d. 

Old  English  Reading  Primers,  being  supplements  to 

the  An^o-Saxon  Readers. 


First  Middle  English  Primer,  with  grammar  and 

glossary.    Second  edition.    Ss.  6d. 

Second    Middle   English   Primer:  extracts  ftom 

Qumcer,  with  gramnuu  and  glossary.    Second  edition.    9s.  6d. 

Primer  of  Phonetics.   Third  edition  (i906).  ss.  «d. 

EdueatUmal    Timei.—'A   concise,   definite   and    practical 
primer,  eminently  the  book  for  a  beg^ner.' 

Primer  of  Spoken  English.    Seconded,  revised.  3«.6d. 


A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

By  J.  Eakle.    Fourth  edition  (1903).    2s.  Gd. 

A  Primer  of  English  Etymology.  ByW.  w.Skeat. 

Fourth  and  revised  edition  (1904).  Stiff  covers.  ISO  pp.   l8.6d. 

A  Primer  of  Classical  and  English  Philology 

(1905).     By  W.  W.  Skeat.     Cloth,  2b. 


Annotated  Texts 
Old  and  Middle  English 

Laurence  Minot's  Poems,  t^ted  by  J.  Hali,  Second 

edition.    4s.  fid. 

Gk>spel  of  St.  Luke  in  Anglo-Saxon,  edited  by 

J.V.  Bbioht.    5a. 

Selections  from  Gower's  Confessio  AmMitis, 

edited  by  G.  C.  Macavlav  (1903).    SOS  pp.    46.  fid. 

Miracle  Plays,  Moralities  and  Interludes,  being 

specimens  of  the  pre-Ellizabethaii  drama,  edited,  witb  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  glossary,  by  A.  W.  Pollabd.  Fourtb 
edition  (1903),  with  ten  illustratjons.    Crown  8to,     7b.  fid. 

Specimens  of  Early  English :  with  introductions,  notes, 

and  glossarial  index. 
Part  1 1  From  Old  Engluh  HomUUt  to  Sing  Horn  (a.d.  llfiO  to 

A.D.  1300):  byR.  MoEau.    Second  edition.    578  pp.    9s. 
Part II:  FiataItob»rt^OlowitttertoaotBtr{jL.n.l99»tOA.i>.lS03)i 

byR.  MoausandW.  W.Seeat.  Fourth  edition  revised.  530  pp. 

Ts.  fid. 
Part  III :  From  the  Plo^hman'i  Cred»  to  the  Shgphiardt  Crdandar 

(A.S.  1394  to  A.D.  15T9):  by  W.  W.  Sesat.    SixUi  edition. 

sas  pp.    Ta.  fid. 

Prof.  Skeat's  editions 

The  Oxford  Chaucer,  containing  in  one  volume  the  com- 
plete text  of  Chaucer's  worka;  with  introduction  and  glossarial 
mdei.    Crown  6vo.    90fl  pp.    Sa.  fid.    On  India  paper,  from  5s. 

The  Minor  Poems  of  Chaucer,    with  notes,  etc. 

Ciown  6vo.    Second  edition.     58fi  pp.     10s.  fid. 

The  Hous  of  Fame.    Crown  sto.   iss  pp.  ss. 

The  Legend  of  Good  Women.  Crown  evo.  ssspp.  6s. 

The  Prologue,  the  Knightes  Tale,  the  Nonne 

Prestes  Tale,  ftom  the  Canterbury  Tales.     R.  Mowus'a  edition, 
re-edited.    334  pp.    3a.  fid. 
The  Prologue,     School  edition,    96  pp.     la. 

The  Prioresses  Tale,  Sir  Thopas,  the  Monkes 

Tale,  Clerkes  Tale,  Squieres  Tale,  etc.    Seventh  ed.    418  pp. 
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The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe,  the  Pardoneres 

Tale,  the  Second  Nonaet  Tale,  the  Cbaacmaa  Yemaiuei  Tale, 
from  the Caoterbuiy Tales.    NewedlUoQ  Kvised(190«).   te.6d. 

Langland's  Piers  the  Plowman,     sixth  editimi. 

S&4  pp.    4b.  6d. 

The  Tale  of  Gamelyn.   Second  edition.   im  pp.    is.  6d. 

Wycliffe's  Bible  :   Job.  Pwlms,  Prorerfw,  Ecclesiastes.  and 
Uk  Song  of  ScdomoD.  Si.  6d.       The  New  Totament.  6s. 

The  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane  (i»03).  ta.  m. 
Pierce  uie  Plougrhman's  Crede  (1906).  lospp.  «s. 

The  Dream  of  Uie  Rood,  an  Old  English  poem  attri- 
buted to  Cynewnlf.    Edited  b}'  Albebt  S.  Cooi.    3a.  Sd. 

Elizabethan 

North's  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Coriolanus, 

Ceesar,  Brutus,  and  Antonius,  edited, with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  R.  H.  Cabk.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Coriolanus  only.  Is.  6d. 
M  ore's  Utopia,  ei^ted,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  foil 
srlossaiy  (by  Miss  Mubrat),  by  J.  Cddbtok  Collmb  (1904-). 
Crown  6to.    3s.  6d. 

Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,  selected  and  edited  by 

Gbesort  Shith  :  with  introduction  on  the  value  of  Elisabrtliau 
critlcisin  and  notes.    Crown  Bto,  9  vols.    19b.  net. 

Specimens  of  the  Ehzabethan  Drama.  From  Lyiy 

to  Shirley,  A.n.  1580  to  a.d.  1619.     Edited,  with  introductions 
and  notes,  by  W.  H.  Wuxiahs.    Crown  8vo.     Ts.  6d. 
The  Oxford  Shakespeare,  containing  the  complete  text 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  edited,  with  glossary,  by  W.  J.  Ckaig. 
3b.  6d.     1964  pp.    Crown  Svo.     On  India  paper,  from  5s. 

Select  Plays  of  Shakespeare,    suff  covers. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Clabi  and  W.  Alois  Wbioht. 
Hamlet    2s.  M^chant  of  Venice.    Is. 

Macbeth.    Is.  6d.  lUchard  the  Second.    Is.  6d. 

Edited  by  W.  Au>is  Wright. 
As  Yon  Like  It    Is.  6d.  King  John.    Is.  6d. 

Coriolaous.    Ss.  6d.  King  Lear.    Is.  6d. 

Henry  the  ^hth.     Ss.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.    Is.  6d. 

Henry  the  Fifth.    !s.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.    Is.  6d. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I.  Ss.    Richard  the  Third,    to.  6d. 
Julius  Caesar.     Si.  Tempest.     II.  Sd. 

Twelfth  Ni^t    Is.  6d. 


ENGLISH 

Scenes  from  Old  Play  Books,  orraoged  as  an  Intro- 
ductton  to  Shakespeare,  by  P.  Sumos.  With  reproductioa 
of  the  Swui  TbeatK.    Crown  6vo.    3s.  6d. 

Marlowe's  Edward  II,  edited,  with  IntroductloD  and  notes, 
by  O.  W.  Tahcoci.    Third  edition.    Ss.  and  3s. 

Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus  and  Greene's  Friar  Bacon 
and  Friar  Bungay,  edited  by  A.  w.  Wa*d.    Fourth 

edition  (1901).    Crown  8vo.     448  pp.     St.  6d. 
Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  Books  I  and  II,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  bjr  G.  W.  I^tchik,  and  glossary  by  A.  L. 
Uathew.     9s.  Sd.  each. 

Hakluyt's  Principal  Navigations :  being  narratives 

oftheVoyagesoftheBIUBbethan  Seamen  to  America.  Selection 
edited  by  E.  J.  Payite,  containing  tlie  voyages  of  Gilbert, 
Hawkhis,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Ralel^  and  others.  Crown  6vo, 
with  porbalts.  First  and  second  Kiies.  Second  edition.  384 
and  3i0  pp.    5s.  each. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  edited  by 

W.AumsWbisht.   Oown8vo,wltbwoodcnts.    494pp.    Ss.Sd, 

Shakeq>eare  as  a  Drunatic  Artist.    By  r.  g. 

UooLTON.    Thbd  edllitHi,  enlarged.    Crown  Svo.    Ts.  6d. 

Seventeenth  Century 

The   Oxford  Milton,  edited  by  H.  C.  BsDCHDia.    Demy 
8to,  with  fecsimiles,  Ts.  0d. )  crown  6vo,  3a.  6d. ;  on  India  paper, 
from  5s. ;  miniature  edition,  on  India  paper,  ts.  6d.  net. 
Milton's  Poems,  edited  by  R.  C.  Bbowne.     499  and  344  pp. 
Two  volumes,  6s.  6d. ;  or  separately,  vol.  I,  4s.,  voL  II,  Ss. 
Paradise  Lost :    Book  I,  edited  by  H.  C.  Beecuihu. 
Is.  6d.     Book  II,  edited  by  E.  K.  CauiWEMs.  Is.  6d. 
Together,  it.  6d. 
Samson  Agonistes,  edited  by  J.  Chuston  Colunb. 
Stiff  covers.    Is. 

In  paper  covers 
Ijgeidiu.Si. i  Oonuu,9i.:  edited     Lgddat.Bd.;  L'AlUgro,  id.;  /{ 
by  R.  C.  Bbowitb.  Pttutroto,   4d. ;    Comtu,  Is.: 

edited  by  O.  Eltok. 
Areopagitica,  edited  by  J.  W.  Haus.    3s. 

s    -  Mgk 
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Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  md  Grace  Aboimdfiig, 

edited,  with  biograpUkal  IntroductkiD  and  notes,  by  E-Venablei. 
Seconded., rerUedbrM.PnAcocE.   Cr.6ro,withportrait.  3s.6d. 
Holy  War  and  the  Hearenlr  Footman,  by  M.  Peaooci. 
3s.  6d. 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Reb^on,  Book  vi, 

edited  by  T.  Arnold.  Second  edition.   CrawnSvo.    Ss. 

Selections  from  Dryden,  including  Astraea  Redux.  Annus 
MiraUlis,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Reli^  Laid,  and  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther :  edited  by  W.  D.  CHunre.  Fifth  edition, 
revised  by  C.  H.  Fikth.    379  pp.    3s.  6d. 

Dryden's  Essays,  selected  and  edited  by  W.  P.  Km  (1900). 
Tmt  Tolnmes  crown  Svo.    40i  and  334  pp.    10s.  6d. 

Dramatic  Poesy,  edited  by  T.AmotD.    Third  edition 


oesy,  edi 
byW.T. 


(1901)  revised  by  W.  T.  Ahnold.    3s. 


Milton's  Prosody,  by  a.  Bbimes.    Crown  svo.    6b.  net 

Eighteenth  Century 

Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  edited  by 

T.  PowLEE.    Third  edition.    28.  6d. 

Selections  from  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator,   By  T.  Aknold.    «60  pp.    ta.  6d. 

Selections  from  Steele,  bdng  papers  from  the  Tatler, 
^ectator,  and  Guardian,  edited,  with  introduction,  by  Aairnr 
IhiBSOH.    Second  ed.    Cr.  Svo,  with  portrait    5A6  pp.    7b.  6d. 

Selections  from  Swift,  edited,  with  biofrn^bical  Lutro- 
doction  and  notes,  by  Sir  Hehbt  Cbaie,  containing  the  greater 
T«rt  of  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Battle  of  the  Books,  etc 
Two  volumes  crown  Svo,  484  and  488  pp.     7s.  6d.  each. 

Selections  from   Pope,  with  introductions  and  notes  by 


Pamell's  Hennit.   Paper  cov«s.   8d. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  the  Castle  of  Indolence, 

edited  br  J.  LooiE  SoBERTBOH.  4a.  6d.  Aiao  Cattle  of  IndoUnet 
BcparateJf.    Is.  6d. 

Selections  from  Gray,  edited  by  EDum-o  G08B1:.    3a. 
With  additional  notes  for  schools  by  F.  Waiboh.    Is,  6d. 

Gray's  Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.    M. 

Selections  from  Goldsmith,  edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Ausnv  Dobsom.    3s.  6d. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller,  edited  by  G.  Bibdeck  Hux. 

Stiff  covers.     Is.      Th»  Lnerted  ViUagt.  Paper  covers.  iA. 

Johnson's  RaSSelaS,  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  G.  BtBEBECK  Hux.    Doth  flush,  es. ;  also  4s.  fid. 

Rasselas,  and  Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 

edited  hf  A.  Milhei.  4s.  6A.      Uvm  separately.  9s,  6d. 
Life  of  Milton,  edited  byC  H.  Firto.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. ; 
stiff  covers.  Is.  fid. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  ed.byB.j.PAnn!;.  td. 

Selections  from  Cowper,  edited,  with  a  life,  intioductkni, 
and  notes,  by  H.  T.  GaiTFrrH.    314  and  33S  pp. 

Vol.I:  Didactic  Poems  of  1182, withsomeminorpiece8lTT9- 

IT83.     3s. 
Vol.  II :  The  Task,  with  Tm>cinium  and  some  minor  poems 
1164^1799.    Third  edition.    3s. 

Selections  from  Burke,  edited  by  B.  J.  Patme. 

I :  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents :  the  two  Speeches 

on  £nerica.    Second  edition.    4s.  fid. 
II:  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Second  edition.  5s. 
Ill:  Letters  on  the  proposed  Regidde  peace.  Seconded.  5s. 

Selections  frvm   Bums,  edited,  with  introduction,  notes, 
and  glossary,  by  J.  Loo  IE  Robertson.    Second  edition.    3s.  6d. 
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Nineteenth  Century 

Byron'sChildeHarold,cd.byH.F.TozM[.  srdtd.  3b.m. 

Keats'  Odes,  edited  by  A.  C.  DowKM-.     38.  ed.  net. 

Hvjperion,  Book  I,  with  notes  by  W.  T.  Amold.    id. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  edited  by  w.  mwto.  ss.  ed. 

Lw  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  by  the  ume  editor. 

Second  edition,  la.  ed.  Canto  I.  sd. 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  editedbyT.BAYNi;.  98.and8B.6d. 
Marmion,  by  the  same  editor.  Ss.  6d. 
Old  Mortality,  edited  by  H.  B.  Geobbi:.  Crown  Bvo.  Is. 
Ivanhoe,  edited  by  C.  E.  THEODOaius.  Crown  Sto.  Ss, 
Talisman,  edited  by  H.  B.  GeoaoK.  Crown  8to.  2a. 
Shelley's  Adonais,  edited  by  W.  M.  Robbciti  and  A.  O. 
PucKAiD.    Second  edition  (IWH).    Crown  8vo.    3«.  8d. 

Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  edited  by  h.  m. 

PrrzGiBMir.    Second  edition,    la. 

Wordsworth's  White  Boe  of  Rylstone,  etc.,  edited 

1^  William  KyisHT.    2s.  6d. 

MatUiew  Arnold's   Merop^,  with   Tht  EUetm  of 

Sopkoeh*,  translated  by  H.  WHrna.*w :  edited  by  J.  CnnHTOn 
CoLUNs.    Crown  8vo,    3s.  6d. 

Kingsley's  Water-Babies,  siighUy  abridged,  with  uiustra- 

Uona.  introduction  and  notes.    Crown  Bvo.     3s.  fid. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse  a.d.  xaso-tow. 

ByA.T.Q«nuj»-CoccH.  109epp.  Crown9T0,pltt<m.  7s.  6d. 
Fcap  8vo,  Oxford  India  paper,  cloth  extra,  pit  top.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Oxford  Treasury  of  EngUsh  Literature. 

ByG.E.HADOwandW.H.H*DOw.     Crown  Sto.    Vol.  I.  (Hd 

EngLsh  to  Jacobean.     3s.  6d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  writers  with  intr* 

dnctory  notices.    Second  edition.    38.  ed.  ea^- 

Vol.  1 :  Latimer  to  Berkeley.        V<A.  11 :  Pope  to  Macanlay. 

^Sentence  Analysis.     For  Lower  Forms  of  Public  Schools. 

ByoneoftheAuthoTsof  TheKing'sEngllsh.'  Cr.Svo.  Is.6d.net 

J  i*oems  of  English  Country  Life,  adccted  and  edited 

1  by  H.  B.  Gbobbe  and  W.  H.  Hadow.    Crown  Bvo.    Sa. 
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